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Prime Ministier 

FOREWORD 


The Indian Republic is built on the foundations of liberty 
and the sovereignty of the people. It believes that ail decisions 
and policies should be actuated by the desire to lighten the 
burdens of the people and lead them to a higher level of self 
respect and autonomy. In our system the state does not 
subscribe to any religious dogma. This grand vision of a nation 
growing in freedom is a legacy to us of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Our constitution itself is an expression of the 
democratic spirit that our freedom movement exemplified. 
Mahatma Gandhi succeeded in drawing millions upon millions 
of our people into that movement. He did it in spite of the 
prevalent illiteracy and the fact that in his day the media had 
no mass reach . The mystery can be explained only by the fact 
that Gandhiji’s incandescent words came out from the depth of 
truth. The Indian freedom movement became the world’s 
largest democratic movement because of the constant dialogue 
between the leaders and the people. 

Jawaharlal Nehru shared his master’s gift for communication 
with the people. He knew that a democratic mass movement 
gained inner strength only when a common set of ideals was 
shared, through the exercise of reasoned examination, by the 
largest number of people. It is in order to convince the people 
of India of the conceptual and practical soundness of his beliefs 
and courses of action that Jawaharlal Nehru spoke and wrote so 
copiously and tirelessly His three great books the hundreds of 
articles he wrote and the tho ds of speeches he de ivered 
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Naturally the hab t continued when he assumed office. A 
prime minister, it is said, is the nation’s prime persuader 
Jawaharlai Nehru, as the first Prime Minister, was convinced 
that the task of building institutions and conventions, so vital in 
a democracy, demanded that he share with his colleagues his 
reasons for whatever decisions he took and courses of action he 
pursued, Change through consent and greater social justice 
were the theme songs of Pandit ji’s prime ministership. He 
insisted that right ends should be matched by the right means 
He wanted to leaven Indian society with the new ideas of 
political freedom and social equality. He was impatient to 
overhaul the judiciary, the civil service and other governmental 
and social institutions for meeting the demands of the new age 
He set about using modem science and technology and the 
insights of socialism to overcome the problems of poverty. In 
the international field, he wanted resurgent India to champion 
the cause of all peoples who had suffered from colonial 
subjugation. He also wanted the message of non-violence and 
conciliation to go out to a world divided into rival blocs and 
threatened by the prospect of nuclear war. He sought the 
willing involvement of the Indian people in this great 
adventure. He devoted a great deal of time and thought to the 
letters he wrote to Chief Ministers once a fortnight expounding 
his ideas and aspirations. 

These fortnightly letters have long been regarded as a basic 
text in nation-building and in open statecraft. But they had so 
far not been available to the general public. When the 
Jawaharlai Nehru Memorial Fund approached the Government 
with a proposal to publish them, the Government readily 
agreed. These letters reveal a great mind and a large heart at 
work. But I am sure they will also be a major source of 
education for everyone who wishes to work for g strong, 
prosperous and wise India. 


New Delhi 
November 5. 1985 
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Editorial Note 


The fourth volume of Jawaharlal Nehru's Letters to Clnel 
Ministers covers the period from July 1954 to December 
1957 By then, a decade after independence, firm foundations 
had been laid for planned development of the country s 
economy, constitutional safeguards elaborated and ensuied 
to protect the rights of individuals and workers, the 
institutional framework for the healthy growth of demot i at y 
strengthened and measures taken to raise the status of 
women. 

India’s foreign policy also attained during these years a 
wide measure of recognition. Nehru’s visit to China in the 
autumn of 1 954 was followed the next year by the conferent t 
of Asian and African countries at Bandung, where Nehru 
elaborated in detail the principles of non-alignment and 
helped in securing the acceptance of People’s China by the 
participating governments. While his advocacy oi non 
alignment and opposition to military alliances and pacts 
caused some concern in the countries of the West, it was nr 
concert with the prevalent policies of the Soviet Union. On 
his visit to that country in the summer of 1 955, Nehr u gained 
the impression of a new type of society developing which 
was eager for peace as it had much to safeguard and so rnuc h 
still to do, Nehru conveyed this to the Western Powers aird 
his efforts seemed to help in removing some of the clouds ot 
misunderstanding between the two sides. But the Anglo- 
French attack on Suez and the crisis of Uungaiy revealed 
that the days of colonialism and dominance by the Cireat 
Powers were not yet over. 

A special event of these years was Nehru’s visit to Japan 
and his note on his general impressions of that country is 
striking for its sensitive understanding of ihe Japanese 
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people’s efforts to climb out of their recent tragic past and 
rebuild their country on modern lines without losing the 
best of their traditions. 

In domestic policy, the success of the first Five Year Plan 
had inspired confidence in the attempt to provide a thrust to 
the economy, so that the broad aims as laid down in the 
Directive Principles of the Constitution could be achieved 
The Avadi session of the Indian National Congress laid 
down the objective of a socialistic pattern of society. As 
usual, Nehru gives much attention to detail in agricultural 
and industrial development. But the wider context and the 
deeper issues are never ignored. Even at that time Nehru was 
aware of the problems of ecology and environment and 
repeatedly in these letters he drew attention to the need to 
maintain the balance in nature and the necessity of such 
measures as afforestation. Emotional integration of the 
country was still the primary need not only for internal 
strength, but even for assuming in world affairs the 
additional responsibilities which fate and circumstance had 
brought to her. The language problem, the agitations in the 
wake of the report of the States Reorganization Commission 
and the growing casteism in various parts of the country 
showed, to Nehm’s dismay, that in spite of the tremendous 
changes in the world and in India itself many people still 
adhered to outmoded ways of thought. 

The present volume consists of 45 fortnightly letters, 32 
special letters and notes on Nehru’s visits to China, Soviet 
Union and Japan and on the Bandung Conference. 
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DalhouMc' 
5 August, 1954 


i\I\ deat Chief Ministei, 

I am writing this letter horn Dalhousie, a hill station in East 
Punjab, not far from the Pakistan bordei. This is one of the 
loreliest places I have been in the Himalayas^ though it is 
not so well-known as some others and is not a lesort of the 
fashionable. It has .suffered a good deal from tht“ partition, 
but It is now trying to irjake good again and, I am glad to say. 
succeeding in doing so. 

2. I have come here on the occasion of the centenary 
celebrations of the founding of Dalhousie,' at the invitation 
of Raizada Hans Raj,^ the leading and probably the o]de.st 
citizen of this mountain resort. He is an old comrade in our 
struggle for freedom and advanced years sit lightly on him 
Approaching 90, he still walks up and down these hills and 
IS a standing testimony to the invigorating climate of 
Dalhousie. 

3. I have come to Dalhousie after 29 years. In the middh* 
twenties, my father and the rest of our family came here and I 
paid them a visit. We went from here to Chamba by bridle 
path, passing a place named Khajiar, which is one of the 
lor ehest spots I have seen, and then on to a ledge on the 
mountain side overlooking the valley of the Ravi, ,s('veral 
thousand feet below with thetownof Ch imba nesilir g na 
p ateau by the side of th( river That visit of mine n< u > 30 
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years ago. impressed itself powerfully in my mind and I have 
carried those mental impressions to this day. One of the 
reasons for this was the fact that it was in Chamba that we 
heard the news of Deshbandhu C.R. Das’s^ death, This news 
put an end to our holiday and my father and I rushed back by 
mountain path, automobile, and railway train to reach 
Calcutta. 

4. I visited Chamba again on this occasion and was there 
day before yesterday. A motor road has been built and it took 
us a few hours to get there, when previously it had taken us 
two full days, on foot oi on horseback. The new road 
foliovv^ed the winding Ravi and the changing scene was 
pleasant enough. Yet I remembered with regret our previous 
trip when u'e walked and rode through the dense forests, 
passing Khajiar lake on the way. It is essential that the 
interior of these mountains should be opened out by roads 
and I am pressing for it all the time. But at the back of my 
mind there is a feeling of sadness at the motor bus or lorry 
coming, puffing and hooting, and somehow desecrating the 
virgin forest, and perhaps interfering also in other ways with 
the charm of this mountain country, 

5. This charm is not merely that of the mountains. I have 
always had a rather special feeling for the Himalayas. 
Whether this is merely a sentimental attraction, or some 
half- forgotten memories of far off days, or the invigorating 
atmosphere which comes from the nearness of snow-covered 
mountains, I do not know, I like these mountain folk with 
their song and dance and their evident wish to enjoy 
themselves in spite of their poverty. You know that we have 
been encouraging folk dancing and our Republic Day 
celebrations are gradually becoming a folk dance festival in 
Delhi, Troupes of folk dancers come from all over India. On 
the la.st occasion in January 1954 there were as many as 700 
folk dancers and others who came to Delhi for this purpose 
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The various troupes were judged and the President’s prize, a 
huge shield, went to one of the troupes that came from 
Himachal Pradesh. This itself showed the excellence of 
these folk dancers from the Himalayan valleys. As a matter 
of fact, there are any number of these dancing troupes in the 
different valleys of Himachal Pradesh. None of them are 
professionals. They are all amateurs, working in the fields 
and practising dancing and singing in their leisure hours. 
Some of them are so difficult of access that they cannot easily 
come to Delhi. 

6. During my present visit to Chamba, I had the privilege 
of seeing many varieties of Himalayan folk dancing. There 
were those who had won the trophy at Delhi and many 
others; some perhaps even better than the champions. These 
could not travel to Delhi because it was not possible for them 
to come over the high passes in winter. They live about 80 
miles from Chamba, in the Pangi Valley, and it takes a full 
week normally to go there from Chamba. The route goes 
over a pass of 14,500 ft. This pass can only be crossed for 
about six or seven months in the year. It was in the Pangi 
Valley last year that owing to food scarcity, we had to 
arrange for food droppings by air. 

7 All these dancers from various parts were clad in 
beautiful artistic colours. Usually they were handsome with 
clear-cut features, especially the women, and they were full 
of grace. They sang as they danced and the songs were of old 
legend and story, or of the beauties of their mountainside 
with its flowers and streams, or of the joy and sorrow of love, 
or of topical happenings. One of the songs indeed wa.s about 
the aeroplane coming and dropping food for them. I must 
say that I enjoyed this folk dancing greatly. It was first class 
m its own way, and even sophisticated to some extt'nt, and 
yet of the soil and fitting in with the entire environment of 
mountain and forest and snow and river. 

8 I am anxious that these people of the hills should have 
opportunities of advancement thrown out to them— 
coraraumcations schools hospitals small industries and 
the like They are bright and clever and do well when 
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opportunity corned to them But a certain fear seizes me, lest 
these contacts with the more sophisticated people of the 
plains might not affect them to some extent in the wrong 
way. I am anxious that they should not lose their innate 
charm and straight-forwardness, their artistry and their ]o^ 
in life. I am anxious, above all, that they should not be 
exploited by the so-called clever people coming from below 
9 I came away from Delhi to Chamba and Dalhousie after 
inauguratii ig the meetings^ of the representatives of Canada, 
India and Poland, the three countries chosen to form the 
International Supervisory Commissions in Indo-Chma ^ 
These meetings are going on and others have now arrived m 
Delhi representing France, Viet Minh and the Associated 
States, namely, Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. We have 
undertaken a heavy and very responsible task in Indo-China 
But I was happy to sense a desire to co-operate in the people 
who are gathering in Delhi. This is a good omen and, 
though the difficulties facing us are formidable, I think we 
shall overcome them It has been decided to send an advance 
party® consisting of representatives of the three member 
countries of the Commissions to Indo-China. We shall have 
to follow up by sending a large number of officers, civil and 
military possibly 1,^0 or so. We may have to appeal to you to 
lend us the services of some of your officers for this purpose 
10. The work to be done in Indo-China is essentially 
different and, in a sense, less difficul t than in Korea. It is less 


4, From 1 to 6 August 19.54 

5, The tltiee international commissions, one each for the three states, 
with India as chairman, set up undei the Geneva agreement signed on 21 
July 1954, started functioning on 11 August 1954 

6, The advance mission led by S Dutt during its visit to Pnom Penh 

and Hanoi between 7 and 22 August 1954 met the representatives of the 
French -St'utb VicinonriAci, North Vietnamese (Vietminh) Laotian and 
Kampucliean Gov is who assured their Gov ents support and 

co-opcrai on to the com miss ons 
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difficult because perhaps there is not that batkgtoimd of 
intense bitterness and hostility which existed in Koiea and 
preiented even a straight talk between the parties. Heic, :U 
least, people face each other and talk to each other. There is 
no question of prisoners here as in Korea. In fact, tlie Korean 
argument about choice being given to prisoners to go hat k 
or not, has not been raised here All prisoners will autonia 
icaily go back to their homelands. The lesponsihility for 
maintaining the truce has been cast squarely on the parties 
concei ned Our Commissions will merely watch and control 
and supervise. We shall thus not have to send any large 
number of troops. Possibly, we might have to send some for 
watch and security duties. They should iioi exteed some 
handreds. 

11 While the Indo-China settlements have been recog- 
nized almost all over the world as a tremendous step towards 
peace and, indeed, as a turning point in world affairs since 
the last World War ended, the situation is none too easy. 
Onl-j a few days ago, an unforiunate incident in the China 
seas brought out these passions and hostilities and, for a 
moment, there was danger of bigger conflicts. That moment 
passed and there has been a return to relative normality, but 
this incident itself has shown how explosive the entire 
situation is. 


7 A British plane on a flight from Bangkok to Hong Kong was shot 
town off Hainan island by a Chinese fighter plane on 2S July 1 954 While 
-evening the incident and agreeing to pay compensation tor the loss 
af hfe and property, the Chinese Government rejected the U.S. protest of 
. August on the grouTK! that the incident med no one e se e^«p, 
hcmselves and the Bntish Govcmro<TH 
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12. In India, the situation in the French® and Portuguese® 
possessions is developing rapidly into a state of acute crisis 
There is hope of a settlement in Pondicherry, etc., and the 
new Prime Minister of France, M Mendes-France,'® evi 
dently desires a settlement. He has tackled bravely the 
Tunisian problem,'' immediately after his success at 
Geneva. The news, appearing in the papers, that the French 
will Withdraw from Pondicherry on August His not correct, 
so far as I am aware. But it is true that M. Mendes-France has 
sent me a message proposing fresh talks on a new basis, 
which appears to be satisfactory.'^ These talks may well 
result in a settlement before long. 

13 In the Portuguese possessions, there is little hope of a 
settlement, and the Portuguese Government is busy with all 
kinds of warlike arrangements. More troops have been 
brought and an intense and virulent propaganda against 
India is being carried on not only in Goa but also in 
Portugal itself and in Portuguese African possessions 


8. Following the failure of the talks from 14 May to 4 June 1954 
between the French and the Indian Governments in Paris on the question 
of immediate transfer of the effective control and administration of the 
French possessions to India there were reports of the intensification of acts 
of suppression by the local authonties in French settlements. 

9. On 22 and 29 July, Goan nationalist volunteers set up their 
administration in Dadra and Nagar-Haveli. The Portuguese Government 
protested strongly, demanded transit facilities for their troops and 
claimed the right for their representatives to visit these settlements. On 
Indian Government’s rejecting these protests, the Portuguese Govern 
ment demanded on 30 July withdrawal of the Indian Consul-General 
from Goa and of the Vice-Consul at Marmagao Similar retaliatory action 
was taken by the Indian Government in respect of the Portuguese 
consular officials in Bombay. 

10. For b. fn. see Letters to Chief Ministers, Vol. 3, p. 576. 

11. On 31 July, Mendes-France announced “complete internal 
autonomy” to Tunisia with France retaining responsibility only for 
Tunisian defence and foreign affairs. 

12. The negotiations were resumed in New Delhi on 5 August 1954 

13. There were violent anti-India demonstrations in Lisbon on 25 July, 
and in Loureaco Marques capital of Portuguese East Africa 

Mozambique on SO July 1954 
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Meanwhile, some villages in the northern Portuguese atca 
have been taken possession of by Goan volunteers. This does 
not indicate that the Portuguese are withdrawing. All it 
means is that they are concentrating their forces in certain 
areas, especially in Goa. They have made it dear that they 
will not leave Goa peacefully, and, if they are compelled to 
leave, they will destroy everything and leave a desert This 
IS a difficult situation for us. It is, of course, not difficult 
from a military point of view. But we wish to avoid recoui se 
to arms. I am a little worried over these developments lest 
killing should start as that would complicate the situation 
greatly. We, as a Government, have thus far proceeded with 
all caution and even discouraged any aggressive action by 
volunteers. It may, however, become difficult for us to be 
quite passive in this situation if the Portuguese start 
shooting. We are taking other kinds of actioit, such as 
permits for people coming into India from Goa and certain 


economic measures. These economic sanctions will no 
doubt have a powerful effect on Goa. but that will take some 
time. Meanwhile, the situation develops with some rapidity. 
14. We have had to face again two kinds of disasters. 


Swarms of locusts have come over Rajasthan, Punjab, Delhi 
and the U.P . and done much damage. The other and greater 
disaster is the unprecedented floods in Assam, Bihar, West 
Bengal, Uttar Pradesh and some other places. To smnc 
extent, floods have become normal occurrences, but that 
does not lessen the shock that they give and the harm that 
they do. This year these floods have been on an even largei 
^ale, more especially in Bihar where the Kosi and the 
Gandak have played havoc. We must, of course, give all the 
relief that we can. but the major question is how we can stop 
them oi at least control them. It seems a confession of 
weakness that we cannot deal with them becau.se of financ ial 

of ouv cnsmi-.-,-, 

V suedChina onbehalfofourGovernmenttocxaiTiinefoi 


14. 

15. 
1K4 


Thu was stated by the Governor of Diu on 4 August 1954 
K..L. Rao and Kanwar Sain were in China from 4 May to 4 July 
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themsehes wha! had been done theie for flood relief. They 
have come back much impicssedby whaL ihey saw. China is 
far less industiialized than India is. They aie today almosi 
entirely without big machinery And yet, with hand labour 
alone, they have succeeded in creating huge dams and 
embankments running for hundreds of miles. What is more 
impressive is that this has been done in recoid time and 
apparently at less cost than might have been the case if big 
machines were used. In one such majoi woik, 1,200,000 
people were employed between two harvest seasons and, in 
the course of 90 days, they completed it. This was so because 
of very fine organization and the capacity for hard work of 
the Chinese. 

15 Our engineers told us that they weie particularly struck 
by the enthusiasm of the people working on these projects 
The Chinese Government took great pains to rouse up this 
enthusiasm and to make these people feel that they were 
working for the nation and for themselves. Probably, the 
wages paid to them were not high. But the Government 
provided all kinds of amenities for these workers — theatres, 
music and dancing, club houses and full information about 
the work that was being done so that they could understand 
it. They sang while they worked and so the work appeared 
lighter than it was. 

16. Why should we not be able to leai n from this example 
and succeed in getting big works done without relying too 
much on machinery imported from abroad. There is no 
harm in getting the machinery and, in some cases, it is 
obviously necessary. But, situated as we are with our large 
number of unemployed, it is obviously desirable to use 
manual labour, unless this is not feasible for some reason or 
other. The Chinese example has shown that it need not be 
expensive, if properly organized, and that it need not even 
take more time. Perhaps our engineers are getting a little too 
much machine-minded. 

1 7. I think we should revise our ideas and think in terms of 
rapid and effective action to control some of these floods. 
This question arises especially in Bihar and Assam The 
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Kosi rivet has become a cut se for vast niimbet s of people and 
we have made scheme after scheme to do something about it 
We have, I believe, approved of a cettain scheme*® now 
which does not include at piesent the building cjf th(' big 
dam near the Nepal bordet, but which jievertheless tan 
bring a good deal of relief. I think that out eng ineeis should 
immediately think of undertaking this woik, keeping the 
Chinese example in view and trying to use oigani/ed hand 
labour to the largest possible extent That will also bring 
relief to the vast numbers who have suf feted diuing the 
floods. In Assam also, we have to tackle the problem mm h 
more effectively than we have been able to do thus far. 

18 Floods have not only descended upon us in India, but 
they have surprisingly even descended upon Gyantse in 
Tibet. Apparently these floods came suddenly and wu!i 
great rapidity and the old fort collapsed’^ bunging death to 
many of our civil and military personnel theie, a.s well asoui 
Trade Agent.^^ 

19 I wrote to you in my last letter about the marked change 
that has come over the Indian people and the sense ol 
gradual fulfilment that is evident all over the country. 1 do 
not wish to exaggerate this, but I have no doubt that theie is 
satisfaction among our people at our achievemc n i s [ ,s i f i u 
an office most of the time, but fortunately I move out also 
among the people and many come to see me. Thus, to .soim 
extent, though not adequately, I try to retain the ccrnimon 
touch. I have noticed, more particularly, a feeling of 
satisfaction in regard to three events, and this satisfac tion 
goes right down to the people in the fields and in the mar ket 
place. There is a sense of exhilaration at the jrar t that India 
has played in helping to bring peace in the world; there is 
marked satisfaction at the great progress we have made m 


aiming at protection against iloods replaced ili* 
arlier proposal of constructing a multi-purpose m ft high dam u 
Barakhetra in Nepal. ^ 

nVu ™ Namdiung was washed away 

18 Bempa Tsenng 
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regard to the production of food and the abolition of 
controls and, in the north especially, Bhakra Nangal has 
become a symbol of achievement. We must rejoice at this 
new climate of achievement. Nevertheless, there are many 
who do not share it because of their own troubles and 
difficulties It is difficult for them to imagine that they are 
sharers in this when they get no benefit from it at all and 
their present misfortune continues. It is true that we cannot 
change the face of India suddenly or bring relief to all those 
who suffer. And yet, we are continually faced with this 
problem, which in the main may be said to be that of 
unemployment. 

20 There is the land problem and we have taken credit for 
having done much to put an end to the zamindari and 
jagirdari systems, even though they continue to some extent 
still in parts of India. But a doubt creeps into our minds 
about the progress of this land reform. Undoubtedly, we 
have done good and a certain type of major intermediary has 
gone. But, many intermediaries still remain. It has been our 
long declared policy that all intermediaries should go and 
the peasant who tills the land himself should become the 
proprietor of his patch. We have not succeeded in that yet 
and we find that the laws we have framed have left many 
loopholes and there is a great deal of evasion. Indeed those 
laws themselves permit much that we thought we were 
avoiding. In particular, it comes as a shock to me that 
numbers of tenants are still being ejected. This is often done, 
I believe, by land being declared khudkasht or reserved for 
personal cultivation. Many States place no limit to the 
quantity of land which could be retained as khudkasht. The 
result of all this has been wholesale eviction of tenants. It is a 
fact that even now people hold many hundreds of acres of 
land, sometimes even a thousand acres or more. This result 
has not been what we had looked forward to. 

21. Tenants who have been ejected come to me with their 
tale of woe. What am I to tell them? What answer am I to 
give? All our achievements in other directions all our plans 
for the future mean nothing to them if they are driven out of 
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the laud they tilled sometimes foi scores of years In-itecul ol 
bettering their condition, out new land lefotms have 
actually worsened it. Surely, this is somcshing we cannot 
accept willingly. 

22. Thewholepolicy of land reform, apart (torn leinoving 
the burden on the actual trller, was to sptead the imonie 
II out land more evenly among the peasann y and thus giving 
them more purchasing power. In this way, the internal 
market would expand and the productive forces of the 
counuy would grow. We cannot go on increasing our 
production unless we int rease our consumption We r annot 
increaseour consumption unless there is the w^herewithal to 
buy among large numbers of people. I remember having a 
talk with the Ford Foundation experts who had t ome her c to 
advise us about cottage and small industries. Some oi those 
experts told me how exciting the prospect was of having 
such a vast market as India provided or should provide 
Once this wheel of greater purchasing power, gu-ater 
consumption and greater production got going, there is no 
limit to it. This applies, of course, not only to land but even 
more so to industry. It applies especially to small industr ios 
which should produce many of the articles needed in our 


villages. 

23. We are making a determined effort to improve oui 
rural population through our community dcvelopinctu and 
national extension service schemes I have already men- 
tioned to you the progress we are making through thest' 
schemes. The progress is, I think, deeper and tnou' wide- 
spread Aan is imagined. But that progiess itself rcqujre.s 
something more both in regard to land and in regard to the 
development of small industry. It requires more pure basing 
power to be thrown to the people by such means as may be at 
our disposal. Mere technological progress by itself will not 
help, although it is very necessary. 

24. Our land legislation was based on certain theoretical 
approaches as well as such data as we possessed. That data 
was wholly inadequate. It became clear that any oigauized 
and methodical approach to this problem must now be 
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based on fuller particulars and data. The Planning Commi- 
ssion proposed, therefore, a census of land holdings. There 
has been quite extraordinary delay in tackling this urgent 
problem and I would particularly invite your attention to it 

25. There appear to be two developments on the land 
which have resulted from our legislation and which are 
obviously producing results which we did not aim at. One is 
the conversion, in some places, of the old rent-collecting 
landlord into some kind of a farm operator or a capitalist 
farmer. Often enough, he continues to be an absentee farmer 
sometimes engaged in other occupations in cities. But, by 
some device of having a relative or othei connected with the 
farm, he continues to hold on to it Anoihei cutious 
development is what is called cooperatives in faims. These 
so-called cooperatives have nothing to do with the coopera- 
tive system. They are leally partnerships of some farmers 

26. It seems to me that the tight ainn foi us oti land must be 
to make the actual culiivaioi the ownet Further that a 
numbei of culiivatots join togeihei for real coopeiative 
purposes both in field woik and in subsequent operations 
Tlie form of these coopeiatives might vaiy and it is not 
necessary to be rigid about them The fiist piocess of the 
removal of all intei medial ies and the culiivaioi becoming 
the ownei will produce a psychological thange and ivill 
have some definite piactical advantages also The second 
process of cooperative faiimng will help in bi iiiging about 
greatei production ihiough advantage being taken of bctiet 
methods. 

27. Whether it is land or industry, we have to face a majoi 
problem. Are we definitely aiming at a change in the social 
climate of the country and do we think of each one of our 
measures in that context or not? It must be admitted, I think, 
that the change in the social climate in India has not been 
very marked in practice, although many of us talk about it 
And yet, it is this change that is so necessary to bring about 
that wider enthusiasm and co-operation, that joining 

19 See Letters to duel Ministers VoL 3 p 479 
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together for great ends that we aim as. The Piannusg 
Commission rightly laid stress on agriculture in the Hist 
Five Yeai Plan. Thai did not mean that industry was gi\ ets 
second place. It meant that a sound agvicultuial system was 
the basis for industrial advance. 

28. I have referred on several occasions to the growth in ouj 
production. I think it would be desirable for us to give moi e 
publicity than we have done to the actual iigures of 
production. We have in fact, achieved our national jdan 
targets in regard to food and cloth within tin ee years instead 
of the five aimed at. Somehow, we fail to take advantage of 
our own achievements and our critics are constantly shous- 
ing about the other side of the picture. Our rice produt lion 
m 1953-54 has gone up to 27.1 million tons and the wheal 
production has risen to 7 2 million tons and our othei 
cereals to 21.2 million tons. Thus, our production in 1955-54 
of all cereals together has been 3 million tons more than ihe 
target fixed for 1955-56. This is something very definitely to 
be known by our own people and by the world. 

29. In regard to cash crops, we produced in 1955-54, 39. 1 
lakh bales of cotton. This is only 2.3 lakh bales less thajj the 
target for 1955-56. In jute, the pi ogress has not been so 
marked, partly because of Governmental polii’y. In sugar- 
cane and groundnut, there have been significant achieve- 
ments. We have in 1953-54 12 million acres more unde? 
cultivation than the target for the fifth year, 

30. Cloth is the next important item. We had fixed the 
target for 1955-56 at 15 yards per capita We have, in fart, 
reached in 1953-54 a per capita availability of 14 7 yaxis. 
leaving out export figures. The actual figures of textile 
production are interesting: 

1950 

3,665 million yauls 
636 million yard.s 

1953 

4.905 million yards 
1 200 mil ion yards 


Mills 

Hand loom 
Mills 

Hand oom 
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The increase in handloom production is especially interest- 
ing and satisfying. 

31 In the community project and national extension 
service schemes, the following States continue to do well 
Bihar, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Hyderabad, Madhya 
Bharat, Punjab, Orissa, Rajasthan, Saurashtra, Bhopal, 
Cooig, Cutch and the North-East Fiontier Agency The 
othei States functioning tolerably well are Madras, Pepsu, 
Himachal Pradesh and Assam. The U.P. has done well m 
patches but is not keeping up the pace. Ajmer, Andhra, 
Vindhya Pradesh, Travancore-Cochin and Manipur are 
beginning to move. Mysore, Tripura and Jammu and 
Kashmu remain static and at the bottom of the list. 

32. As our work m the community projects and national 
extension schemes is technical, the need for technical 
peisonnel is becoming more and more important and 
urgent It is therefore necessary to have advanced planning 
in this for the overall needs of each State Otherwise, all 
progress will stop. 

33. I have written a long letter to you and yet there are 
many other things in my mind which I should like to share 
with you We stand on the threshold of the atomic age. There 

15 little doubt that, given peace in the world, atomic energy is 
going to revolutionize the world as we know it. This is no 
distant prospect now. It is quite possible that in the next five 
years or so atomic energy will be used for power. It is 
estimated that in another ten or fifteen years, it will be 
widely used. I need not point out to you what great changes 
this will lead to. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
15 Augu‘>t, 1951 


My dear Chief Minister, 

1 am writing this to you on Independence Day, soon after tfu 
ceremony at the Red Fort in Delhi. Though our principal 
national day has been fixed, and rightly so, for January 2d, 
Independence Day on August 15 has a special significant c. It 
was on that day that the great change look place from 
foreign control to independence; it was that day that mar ked 
the triumph of our struggle for freedom. It is right, theiefore, 
that we should remember this day and observe it with somt' 
solemnity all over the country. 

2 The Delhi celebration, connected intimately with the 
Red Fort, has a particular significance and evci y year a vasi 
concourse of people gather below the ramparts of th(‘ Red 
Fort to see the flag of India unfurl there, .symbol of out j>asl 
struggle, symbol of our independence and symbol of the 
future that we are building and looking forward to. Tlie 
passing of years has not made this simple ci'i enrcniy st<rle < >i 
commonplace There is still a great thrill attached to ii 

3 This year, in spite of our manifold problems and 
difficulties, we met in that historic place wifli a irew vitaJiu 
and with a sense of achievement and fulfilment Fvetyone 
realizes that the goal we aim at is not neat and ilrere are m;ui\ 
difficulties and pitfalls on the way. But there is also thi' 
realization that we are marching confidently toward.s that 
goal. There is a feeling of self-reliance and confidence in out 
oeople. Perhaps that feeling is even more in evidence in om 
countryside and in our innumerable villages ihrn in th 
aties It IS because this vast countryside of ours is vibran 
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today with a new hope that India has this feeling of 
assurance in her future. 

4 There is no question of complacency. In fact, nothing is 
more misplaced or more dangerous than complacency 
When a person is riding a bicycle, he cannot stop or the 
bicycle topples over. The faster he goes, the straighter will be 
his path. So in our movement forward, we dare not slacken 

5 On this day, I think more of our internal problems than 
of international affairs. We are at peace with the world and 
our relations with other countries are friendly. The two 
possible exceptions are Pakistan and Portugal Unfortu- 
nately, we cannot get out of that evil heritage which bedevils 
our relations with Pakistan. We wish it well and indeed a 

r 9 

healthy Pakistan is necessary for our own well-being We 
have no designs on it. But a conflict of ideals as well as some 
conflict of interests, in addition to the memory of past 
conflicts, come in the way of real friendly relations even 
though I am sure that the people of both countries desire 
such relations. Some time or other, we shall fulfil that desire 
For the present, there is undoubtedly suspicion and distrust 
Even in the Independence Day broadcasts of the Governor 
GeneraP and the Prime Minister^ of Pakistan, there were 
attacks on India and her policy. This is no occasion for me to 
deal with them. 

6 Then there is the Goa situation which has become rather 


1 In hjs broadcast on IS August 1954, Ghulam Mohammed said thai 
Pakistan had “several difficulties. We cannot say that an adjoining State 
has no hand in them " Hoping that the difficulties with India would be 
tided over, he regretted that so far he had “met with complete disappoint 
ment m this regard,’' For b. fn. on Ghulam Mohammed see Vol I, p 53 
2. Expressing surprise at “the most amazing and militant opposition 
to the idea” of Pakistan by receiving military aid from the United States 
Mahomed Ah asserted that Pakistan would “refuse to be guided by the 
wishes of India” and would not change her “policies to suit India. ” He 
a so b amed India for Pakistan s problems in regard to refugees Kashm r 
and La t Bengal For b fn on Mahomed A1 see Vol 3 p 290 
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critical lately.^ There has been an exchange of notes between 
our Government and the Portuguese Government and you 
must have seen them.^ On our part, we have laid the greatest 
stiess on peaceful behaviour and our desire for settlement 
through negotiation. 

7 In regard to the French settlements, there has been a 
good deal of progress made and there is every hope that this 
question will be settled in a friendly way between India and 
France. Owing to internal difficulties in France and the 
heaw preoccupations of her new Prime Minister, M 
Mendes-France, we have for the present not issued any 
statement. This may be delayed. But it is possible that oui 
talks may be renewed soon on a new basis. 

8 Our main preoccupation at present is Indo-China, 
where we have undertaken a very heavy task which will 
strain us to the utmost. This task is of wider significance and 
more complicated than the one in Korea. At the same time it 
IS a less difficult one. In Korea, there was a total absence of 
the cooperative spirit between the parties and we, as 
neutrals, were buffeted about by them. You will remember 
that ultimately there was no agreement about seveial 
important matters and we could do nothing to biing about 
agreement. In Indo-China, there is undoubtedly a desire on 
the part of every country concerned to co-operate and find a 
way out peacefully. That is a tremendous gain. This was 

3. In a bid to thwart the proposed peaceiui 'maith on Goa’ on I”) 
August by the Goan nationalists, the Portuguese antfiot it ies look s<'veiiil 
measuies on 7 August 1954. These included closure of a part of the fiifii.m 
border, ban on entry of Indian and foreign newspapers, expulsion fiotu 
Goa of 4000 Indian residents who did not possess u'sidenre pt'rnuts and 
declaration of a state of siege. See also, ante, p 6. 

4. In reply to the Portuguese protest notes of 24 and 26 July 195 1, dii 
Indian Government on 28 July denied the presence of the Indian Army on 
the borders of Dadra and Nagar-Haveli and refused permi.ssifin foi 
movement of Portuguese armed forces and police. On 8 Augu.st, tin 
Portuguese proposed the supervision of frontiers by an intei national team 
of neutral observers and the Indian Government accepted this tw“day 
ater widi some r tions On 13 August the Portuguese Ciovemm *1 i 
asked India to state her objections. 
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evident enough in the little conference we had early this 
month in Delhi.^ The members of the International Super- 
visory Commission, Canada, India and Poland, met here 
and discussed matters in a spirit of full co-operation. They 
met also representatives of the warring parties in Indo 
China namely, France, Vietminh, Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia, The approach of all these countries was friendly 
and co-operative, in spite of their past conflicts and present 
differences. It is for this reason that I say that the Indo-Chma 
task is both complicated and easy, compared to Korea. 

9 Our advance party was sent to Indo-China under the 
leadership of Shri S. Dutt,'* our Commonwealth Secretary 
We have had reports from him to indicate both the diffi 
culties and the common desire to overcome them. The 
Supervisory Commission was invited to meet Dr. Ho Chi 
Minh,^ the President of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
(Viet Minh). Shri Dutt was greatly impressed by Dr. Ho Chi 
Mmh as a leader and a man. 

10 So much for foreign affairs. But, as I have said above, 
my mind today is full of India and, more particularly, of our 
constructive and developmental activities in this country 
More and more I feel that the pace of these activities must 
increase. That can only be done by the closest co-operation 
between governmental agencies and the public and the 
public having a sense of partnership and a feeling of enthu- 
siasm in this great task of building up the new India I 
referred in my last letter, I think, to the visit of two of our 
leading engineers to China recently. They saw the great i iver 
projects which had been constructed in China and were 
greatly impressed by them. China lacked machinery and 
these huge tasks were undertaken and completed piactically 


5. See ante, p. 4 

6 (b. 1905), Joined Indian Civil Service, 1928; Commonwealth 
Secretary, 1947-52; Ambassador to West Germany, 1952-54; Foreign 
Secretaiy, 1954-61; Ambassador to Soviet Union, 1961-62 and to 
Bang adesh 1972 74 

7 torb fn seeVol 2 p 7 
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by manual labour alone in record time. That is a great lesson 
for us and I hope we shall profit by it. 

1 1 . Shri Kanwar Sain,® who went to China and saw these 
projects, has told us of the enthusiasm of the people working 
there. They were singing at their work and were encouraged 
to do so. While their daily wage might not have been much, 
the amenities provided for them were considerable and every 
effort was made for them to understand what they were 
doing and the benefits that would accrue to them from it. 
Thus they felt as if they were working for themselves and 
their own advancement and not merely for some Govern- 
ment which paid them a wage There was also the organiza- 
tional aspect which was very effective. Vast numbers of 
people were made to work together in a smooth way and the 
speed of their work exceeded the normal work which might 
have been done by big machinery. 

12. We have had recently vast and unprecedented floods in 
a great part of our country. They have caused tremendous 
damage and suffering and immediate relief has to be given 
But the major question before us is how to deal with the 
prevention of these devastating floods in future. It is here 
that we might profit by the Chinese example. They have 
river valley commissions which deal not with a particulat 
project but with a broad planned scheme for the whole or a 
large part of the river valley. I think we should also think in 
these terms, more especially in Bihar and Assam. Indeed, to 
some extent, we did that in this way in Bihar and a spef:ial 
organization® was built up for this purpose. But this 
organization has apparently not made any great progress 
thus far. We shall have to speed this up. 

13 It has seemed to me that we have not paid enough 
attention to the provision of what might be broadly called 
amenities for our workers. They are really much more 

8 (1898-1988). Membci, Central Watei .nid Power Commissiotj, 

and Chairman. I 9 'j 8-,')8. Chairman and Administrator. Rajasili.ni 

Cdiidl Pioject, 1958-61, Chatiman, Haryana Review Development fto ird 
19f>h-72 

9 An advisory ooininutee for the Kosi 


project was set up in 1950 
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helpful both from the practical and psychological points of 
view than some increase in wages and probably they cost 
less. Wuh these amenities and social services, provided for 
community living and entertainment, the whole status and 
outlook of the worker changes and his effectiveness at work 
increases. He becomes not merely a hard worker, but a 
colleague and a partner in an undertaking. We talk of 
industrial peace and we make laws and regulations for it 
Those laws are no doubt necessary. But the essential thing m 
this, as in other matters, is the human relationships that we 
build up In effect, it is our social outlook that counts. If it is 
a social outlook of superior and inferior, of definite class 
barriers, then inevitably we have the sense of social conflict 

14. It is true that in our present social set-up there are these 
big differences and barriers. We say that we shall remove 
them, but the process is slow. At least, w^e can minimize them 
psychologically and otherwise by these community centres 
for workers where they can feel that those barriers do not 
exist. Thus we can provide them not only with better 
housing, which is so essential, but also with decent clubs, 
rest houses, sanatoria, games, libraries, reading rooms, 
places for entertainment, etc. 

15, Yesterday I met the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University, Dr. J.C. Ghosh. You may have seen or read 
about a recent report of a survey of undergraduate life m 
Calcutta, This is a revealing and rather painful document 
showing how a large number of undergraduates live m 
Calcutta. They have practically nowhere to go to. The 
classrooms are terribly crowded and for the rest they wander 
about in the streets. Surely no education can be profitable m 
these surroundings. The problem is a big one, but one 
immediate step towards ameliorating it was suggested by the 
Vice-Chancellor. This was to have some kind of student 
homes, each one catering for 500 or more students. These 

10 (1893-1959). Professor of Chemistry at Calcutta and Dacca 
UmversiLiea 1915-39’ Vi llor Ca cutta University 1954-55 

Member Planning Commits on 1955 59 
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homes not to be residential, but places wheie studenis t r)uid 
spend the day in proper and healthy sui roundings, read 
books, newspapers and periodicals at ease, have healthy and 
cheap food from canteens, have some entertainment and 
lectures and games and bathing places, etc Siuh a dub 
would at least provide a decent resting and study place to i iu 
students. I think the idea is a very good one not onl> for 
Calcutta but for elsewhere also and should be pursued. 

1 6 The building up of new India has always seemed to me 
not merely a question of improving agriculture, indu.stiy, 
etc , important as that is. The social, economic and the 
community aspect of it is equally important. In lact, wt 
cannot go ahead on the economic plane without changing 
some of om social background and breaking through soi su 
of our restrictive social customs. Caste, of course, i,s one of 
the major hurdles that have to go. It is separatist, destructive 
and It perpetuates inequality, apart from the other soc ial 
evils that it leads to in thecaseof Harijansand the back waid 
classes. The position of women is important We cannot go 
ahead if women do not play a full part in national progress 
In fact, we cannot build up the unity of India unless there is 
this emotional awareness of not only political, but ec onomic 
and social equality. When we talk about a secular State, this 
does not simply mean some negative idea, but a positive 
approach on the basis of equality of opportunity loi 
everyone, man or woman, of any religion or caste, in every 
part of India. 

17 While we work for this, 1 am particularly tom ermxi 
about our children and young people, for they represent the 
India of tomorrow. I am greatly distressed to see tficrri 
uncared for or not properly cared for, and growing up wiilt 
an almost total lack of opportunity. I think that we should 
especially concentrate on these children from the eatiiest 
age. It is a mighty task but, unless we do this, wc do not lay 
the foundations of tomorrow properly. 

18 I have been reading a report on the reasons for delays m 
the execuuon of our river va'Iey projects Various fact irs arc 
mentioned the fust is the ack of propei planning at th 
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beginning. We have sometimes started on a project without 
Eull investigation in detail, with the result that changes are 
frequently taking place in design and otherwise and upset 
both our estimates and our work. 

1 9 The second reason foi delay has been the cumbrous 
procedure for the acquisition of land under the Land 
Acquisition Act. Some way has to be found to get over this 
difficulty, for this delay is very expensive Indeed, it must 
always be remembered that delay in a maj or proj ect, which is 
costing us vast sums of money, is more financially harmful 
to us than almost anything. Where we are spending at the 
rate of lakhs of rupees a day, every day’s delay means that 
much loss. We do not adequately realize this, sitting in our 
offices and allowing matters to remain undisposed of for 
some time. 

20 This leads us to the third reason foi delay, that is, 
sometimes delay in sanctions and in permission being given 
foi even relatively small things. An argument goes on about 
the purchase ol some stoies. Meanwhile, work stops or is 
delayed This excessive centralization of authority comes in 
the way of both effectiveness and speed. It also comes in the 
way of the procurement of machinery and spare parts, 

21 Then there is the delay caused b> oui old rules foi 
reciuitment through the employment exchanges and the 
U P S C The U P.S.C. is an essential organization, but ii 
wa.s not originally thought ol in terms of these big 
engineering and like projects and its rules are not vei) 
applicable to them 

22 These are some of the major reasons for delay and we 
should try to avoid them and lay down a procedure which, 
while providing full checks and scrutiny, avoids loo much 
centralization and dela\ 

23 There aie two other aspects of ihe.sc projects which 
sometimes are not fully borne in mind. There should be no 
time-lag between the completion of a project and the 
utilization of the benefits flowing from it- Every such time 
ag IS utter waste Tliercfore whi e he project is 1 Aing 
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shape, full thought should be given toothi'i aspet fs, suth as 
if electric power is being cieated, piovision for i(s use 


24 The second aspect, which has to be thought ol right 
from the beginning, is the social aspect ol developing that 
aiea ft w'as this that was stressed by the Tennessee Valh) 
Authority and which has changed the wTole of that ai(,i 
under the TAhA, We are apt to ignore this aspect and think 
only of the project by itself, not realizing that the projf'c t is 
meant to supply human needs and it should begin by 
impro\ ing the quality of the human beings round about and 
the opportunities available to them for pi ogress. 

25 If we have to go ahead with public woiks, as we slioiild, 
housing and roads are alw'ays there for us to take ip hand 
Both are important. The housing problem in India is at ii t( 
Indeed, it is acute in most parts of the world In Delhi a lar gi 
numbei of houses have been and are being built. Many ol 
them aie on behalf of Government. Indeed, c^ne of liu 


notable changes that has taken place in housing policy all 
over the wrorld is the great increase in governmental or 
municipal building compared to private building. Piivaie 
enterprise in this respect has been losing ground every wdiere 
In oui laiger cities, a good deal of private capital is being 
used foi the purchase and sale of land, chietly lor .speculativi 
purposes. In Delhi this speculation in land has grown 
gieatly Not many houses have been built and even inos! ol 
these people are just not interested in building or in laying 
down these services. They are merely intetested in making 
money by re-sale of land. They buy land cheaply hoin 
agriculturists, parcel it out into small plot sand self it back so 
land-hungry townsmen without even dcvelojjing it. 

26 This IS obviously undesirable. In oiher coumritss 
special laws have been made to prevent this hajipnang and 
wc should follow their example. 

m K Gove^ment policy m regard to land i.s to sell j mo 
the highest bidder and thus makea prolit out of it. Not rum h 
thought is given to the social side. I think this is an emiieiy 
wrong approach and this way of sc-l ing f over imcm Ian 
I is to [J e highest bu der cannot form pan of any s k la 
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scheme for housing. The resuh has been high land values for 
private land, increasing speculation and fantastic rents. The 
average man is simply nowhere in the picture, 

28. Our municipal authorities have sometimes interested 
themselves in building houses for the people but not 
enough. The development of land and building should be 
undertaken normally by the same authority and this should 
usually be a municipality or a cooperative organization, In 
regard to slum clearance, we have to face a heavy cost of 
acquiring not only the land, but the wretched slum itself In 
England, I am told, the law does not allow any compensation 
for the slum structure. It is a slum, it is the business of the 
slum-owner to clear it at his own cost. We should also have 
some similar law. Some of the slums in India are a disgrace 
to any kind of community. 

29 Housing should be considered, therefore, as a social 
problem in which the State or the municipality is intimately 
interested. Certainly let us encourage private building, 
provided it fits in with that social policy. In particular, we 
should encourage cooperative efforts, and insurance compa- 
nies and banks might well help in this process. 

SO You must have seen today the so-called honours list 
Three very eminent countrymen of ours have become the 
first Bharat Ratnas.” We can give no higher honour to 
anybody. The other list is that of Padma Vibhushan.^^ This 
is the first list of the kind and most of us are not used to 
appreciate its significance. These are, of course, not titles 
and cannot be used as titles. But, merely for purposes of 
comparison, I might say that Padma Vibhushan— pahia 
varg may be said to correspond to a G.C.S.I. of the old order, 
dusra varg would correspond, in the same way, to a K.C.S I 
or a knighthood; and dsra varg to a C.S.I. 

31 You will observe that these lists have honoured not 
servicemen as such, but rather distinguished people in 

11 S Radhakxishnan C V Raman and C. Rajagopa achari 

12- There were 42 reapicnts of Padma Vibhushan 



ng, medicine, in art, literature and social 
ites the way India looks today. We honoui 
he developmental activities of the nation 
le to honour them. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlai Nehru 
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New Delhi 

28 August, 1954 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

In my fortnightly letters, I have been sending you an overall 
sui\ey of the internal and international situation, but today 
I propose to write to you on a specific subject of great 
importance to the country. You aie aware of the unrest and 
turbulence which has characterized students' activities in 
different parts of the country in recent years. Sometimes 
there have been ugly manifestations of indiscipline as in the 
clash at Lucknow last year or at Indore only a few weeks ago 
Veiy often the violence of the outburst is out of all 
proportion to its alleged cause. I have been thinking over 
this matter and I am convinced that the future of the country 
demands that early measures must be taken to improve 
standards of education and discipline among students 
2. The Cabinet has recently considered carefully detailed 
proposals for improving the standards of education and 
discipline of students.' Some of these proposals have 
financial implications and the Cabinet was of the view that 
these should be considered only after we have taken a 
decision on the report of the Taxation Enquiry 
Commission. 2 There are however some other measures, 


*A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters. 

1. The Central Advisory Board of Education had sent in December 1953 
a memorandum analyzing the causes of student unrest and suggesting 
measures for its mitigation for consideration by the Government along 
with its own proposals. 

2. The Commission was appointed on 1 April 1953 with John Matihai 
as the Chairman to enquire into the tax structure in relation to public 

ues and expenditure It subtmiied its report on 30 November 1954 
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mainly non-financial in character, which tan be taken in 
hand immediately and will go a long way in improving tlit 
situation. I would therefore request you to tonsidei thev 
measures and take necessary action to see that they an 
implemented as early as possible. 

3 I would, in particular, draw your attention to ilu 
followdrig proposal S' 

(i) Indiscipline among students, the fall in standards and 
the general deterioration in universities is largely due to the 
loss of leadership of teachers and the party factions and 
political intrigues which disfigure academic life. The appoint- 
ment of the Vice-Chancellor is sometimes made on any btu 
academic grounds. Our Cabinet is of opinion that legisla 
tion should be undertaken to amend the Univetsuy Acts in 
order to reconstitute Senates and Syndicates on the lines id 
the recommendations of the Radhakrishnan Commission. * 
It IS particularly important to ensure that the appoint mem 
of the Vice-Chancellor is taken outside the sphere of paity 
politics.'* I would commend to your notice the mode of 
appointment in vogue in Delhi University as this avoids 
most of the drawbacks associated with election or 
nomination.^ 

(ii) Similarly, intrigues and party factions in managing 
committees are a major factor in the deterioration of school 
discipline. I have asked the Ministry of Education to frame 


3 The University Education Commission (1948-1949) retommcnded 
that the university bodies should have repiescntatiws from both thi 
academic and non-academic fields and there shriuld bo frequent fh-uim* in 
the tnembership of these bodies It also recommended a maximum of 120 
mem^rs for the Senates and of 25 members for the Syndicates 

Commission recommended that the Vice-Chancellor who wa.s 
the keeper of the Umversiiy conscience" should not be elected hy iht 
Senate or the Court, but should be appointed by the Chanccdlor on the 
ecommendation of the Executive Council. 

5 Under this system, a selection committee, comprising two disnn- 

council of the University, and a nomineeof the Visitor, suggested a panel 

teSZS ‘A" which „„ wasfpp„tee?f 

tce-Cnance or by the Government 
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specific proposals for the reconstitution of school managing 
committees in a manner which would minimize, if not 
eliminate altogether, political and group influence. I hope 
you will kindly issue instructions that these when received 
horn the Ministry of Education are carefully examined and 
given effect to.® 

(iii) I am sure you will agree that we must take special 
measures for increasing public esteem for teachers at 
different levels. I would suggest that you may associate 
teachers and their organizations to a greater extent in the 
formulation of educational policy and see that the social 
status of teachers is improved by giving them adequate 
recognition at all State and other public functions. 

(iv) Another major reason for student uniest and fall in 
standards is the undue importance given to the final 
examination. Students are able to neglect their work 
throughout the year and cram in the last few' months in order 
to pass and or get a degree. I would suggest that you might 
issue instructions for the reconstruction of the system of 
examination so that adequate importance is given to regular 
class work in the assessment of the final achievement of the 
pupil. We might, for the present, confine these changes to 
internal examinations held by schools and colleges. So far as 
university examinations are concerned, the matter should be 
examined further and suitable ways and means devised to 
improve them. 

(v) Measures to encourage self-discipline among students 
must also be adopted immediately. I would suggest for your 
consideration the introduction of the house system, so that 
the students may develop a strong group loyalty and come 
into closer contact with selected teachers. I would also 
suggest that councils of monitors and juvenile courts of 
honours may be instituted in all colleges and schools. 

6. In us letter of 28 September 1954 to State Education Ministers, the 
Ministry of Education suggested that the managing committees of schools 
should not be elected but include representatives of the donors, the 
guardians, and the teachers- along with the nominees of the Board of 
ry Education. 
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(vi) It is not necessary toaay to emphasize the value of 
social activities in shaping the character of students. I hope 
you will issue instructions so that special emphasis is laid on 
the improvement of material and social amenities in school 
and college life through voluntary labour contributed by the 
pupils themselves. One great handicap from whith 
students, particularly in urban areas, suffer is the lack of 
adequate physical amenities in educational institutions. If 
playgrounds, common rooms, open-air theatres, swimming 
pools or gardens could be built or enlarged through student 
labour this would improve schools and colleges in many 
ways. 

(vii) The value of extra-curricular activities is recognized 
on all hands, but sufficient measures are not taken to ensure 
that there is adequate provision for such activities. I would 
suggest that you may issue instructions for encouraging 
various types of extra-curricular activities, specially in high 
schools and higher secondary schools and universities. 

(viii) You will also agree thafour education at present is 
sometimes lacking in a moral or ethical tone. India is a 
secular State, but this does not imply any disregard for moral 
values. We have a very rich spiritual heritage but the 
younger generation are sometimes insufficiently aw^are of 
this. I would suggest that an attempt should be made and 
ways and means devised to introduce an ethical content iti 
instruction imparted in schools and colleges without 
reference to any particular leligion. 

4 lam asking the Ministry of Education to send to your 
Government more detailed proposals on each of these 
items,^ but I thought I should write to you personally a.s this 


7 Eleven detailed letters on thesepoints were drruiaied by th< Mi i s n 

ofEduation from 28 September 954 to 13 Febnwry 1956 Set Jau r ,i 
J sap} nc bv H yun Kabir Ministry of Education 956) 
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is a matter on which I feel strongly. I am sure you will take 
ail necessary measures to ensure that our young men and 
women receive the best possible training to make them 
citizens worthy of our traditions and oui hopes. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 



New Delhi 
3 September, 1954 

My dear Chief Minister, 

Since I wrote to you last. Parliament has begun another 
session and has already done considerable work ’ There have 
been statements and debates on foreign affairs" to which I 
would draw your particular attention. An important Bill 
has been passed dealing with food adulteration^ and the 
Special Marriage Bilh is now before the House. This Bill is 
one of several dealing with social reform. This particular 
Bill is not confined to any one community. The others will 
deal particularly with certain aspects of Hindu Law. 

2 As you know, we attach great importance to these social 
reforms and Hindu Law measures. Unfoi tunately, they have 
been held up for a long time past and it is a matter of 
considerable satisfaction to me that we are now moving at 
last. The progress of a nation can only take place on all 
fronts, political, social and economic. We have laid stie.s.s on 


1. On 17 August 1954 

2. Speaking on foreign policy in Lok Sabha and Rajya Safaha on 25 and 
26 August 1954 respectively, Nehru asserted the Goan people’s right to 
' free themselves from alien rule and to be reunited with the rest of the 
motherland ” He said that at the Geneva Conference “not one of th<- 
bdligerents, but peace had been the victor,” and cntici/ed the .SKATf) 
plan and the claim of the Western countries to decide the fate o! Asia. 

3. The Prevention of Food Adulteration Bill pas,sed by the Lok Sabha 
on 26 August, came into foice with effect from 29 Sejitembor 1954 It 
replaced all local laws, and laid down unifotin piovisions for the 
prevention of adulteration of foodstuffs 

4. The Special Marriage Bill provided for marriage by registiation, laid 
downthermmmumageatthe n me of marriage, and prowdM foi nullity 
of marriage and divorce by nu ua consenL 
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the political aspect in the past and are now thinking more 
and more of the economic aspect. But the social aspect is at 
least as important. Indeed, the economic aspect cannot go 
far without adequate measures of social reform. I am glad 
also that we have had a BilP relating to untouchabiliiy 

3 The tremendous floods in Assam, Bihar and parts of 
U P , and West Bengal have produced a very serious 
situation in these vast areas. This is serious enough in the 
present as millions of people require relief and assistance 
But an even more important aspect of this is prevention m 
the future. It is no easy matter to deal with these effectively, 
though much can be done. Our mighty mountain barrier, 
the Himalayas, have their great advantage for us and they are 
woven in our country's story and legend. But sometimes they 
have their terrible aspect also as in the case of floods and 
earthquakes. This is a test for our nation. From ail accounts, 
the people concerned in these flooded areas have behaved 
splendidly. In spite of the disasters they have had to face, 
they have not lost heir morale and are prepared to face these 
with determination. It is up to all of us, however, to help 
them and I would draw your particular attention to the 
Prime Minister’s National Relief Fund in this connection I 
am paying a brief visit to these areas soon, 

4 The decision of the Government of India in regard lo the 
Appellate Bank Tribunal’s award has met with much 
criticism.^ I would invite your attention to the speeches 


6. The Untouchability (Offence) Bill stipulated the imposition of 
disabilities arising from practice of untouchability as a punishable 
offence. The Bill was welcomed by all sections in the Lok Sabha when jt 
was debated on 27 and 30 August and then referred to the Joint Select 
Committee. 

6. On 17 August, the Government while accepting the new pay-scales 
for bank employees, as recommended by the Appellate Tribunal, varied 
the formula for payment of dearness allowance and exempted banks in 
smaller towns from its application. This measure was criticized by the 
trade unions and bers of the Opposition. 
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delivered by the Finarice Minister^ and by me® in Parliament 
on this subject. I can well appreciate the strength of some of 
the arguments used in criticism and the general labour 
reaction. But, nevertheless, ! feel that this does not take into 
consideration many of the facts that we have to face. It was 
not without a great deal of discussion and much painful 
thought that we came to our decision. That decision can by 
no means be called a final decision settling this matter for a 
long time. We have clearly said that we shall go into this 
question thoroughly again in the course of the year and take 
such steps to change it as we might consider necessary. The 
award is after all only for a year and we have made it clear 
that during this year there is going to be no reduction of the 
present payments to the employees of banks. Therefore, in 
effect, there appears to be little reason for this heavy 
criticism. 

5. I suppose this criticism is due not so much to what we 
have done but to some kind of suspicion as to what 
Government might have in mind. I regret this very much. It 
IS important that we carry large sections of the community 
with US and more particularly labour which plays a vital 
pan in the nation's economy. Opinions may occasionally 
differ about a certain matter, but there must be a basis of 
confidence and faith. If that is lacking, then the best oi 
arguments fail. 

6 I realize that these questions have not only a practical 
aspect but a psychological one. If we do not win on the 
psychological front, then we have failed, however much we 
may be able to convince ourselves about the rightness of our 

7 On 30 August 1964, CD. Deshmukh stated in theLokSabha that the 
Government’s decision to modify the Award had been "in public interest 
and to ensure social justice”, as oiherwiseit would have led to closure o[ a 
large number of banks. For b. fn.on C D. Deshmukh, see Vol. 1, p. 484. 

8 In the Rajya Sabha on 2 September 1954, Nehiu said that the 
Government had modified the Bank Award because they did nor have full 
facts and ivere afraid to take any decision which would have adver.seiy 
affected the working of banks and general credit He assured the bank 
emp oyces of a sq deal. 
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action. We have always to deal with labour in a spirit of 
perfect frankness as well as equality. If we carry in our minds 
some relic of old ideas about the working classes being some 
kind of inferior grade citizens, who trouble us from time to 
time, then we are bound to produce adverse reactions 
Unfortunately, our social structuie is still far too uneven and 
there are too many differences between those at the top and 
those below. When we discuss the salaries of bank employ- 
ees, it does come as a shock that the Presidents and Chairmen 
of Banks are paid very large salaries. It is very difficult to 
justify reductions of the lower paid staff when the people at 
the top continue to get themselves large salaries. It is true 
that by reducing some of the top salaries, we shall not make 
much difference to others in financial terms. But psycho- 
logically that would produce a great effect. So long as there 
IS not a feeling of a burden being equally shared, there will 
be discontent and a lark of that enthusiasm which is so 
essential for rapid and effective work. 

7 How are we to get rid of this class consciousness which 
introduces itself in every step in our lives? Probably it is 
more obvious in the city of Delhi with all its gradations of 
status and class than elsewhere. If we could succeed in this 
matter, more than half our battle would be won 

8 I have written to you previously about communal 
troubles and conflicts. There have been a number of such 
incidents recently in Hyderabad® and in U.P.,*® and I have 
been deeply pained by them. The incident by itself might not 
have been big or important. But the mere fact of such 
incidents occurring indicates our inner weakness and 
backwardness. It does little good to blame anyone for it 
From the very nature of these incidents, or most of them, it is 
obvious that some mischief-makers are about. The distress- 
ing part is that large numbers of people are misled and get 
excited and misbehave. There is hardly a country in the 


9. At Nizamabad on 15 August and at Gulbarga on 2? August 
fol owing houtmg of Pakistani flags. 

10 Oi 22 August at Mathura and AI garh 
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Vi orld where these religious conflicts occur and i t is a matter 
of shame for us that we still live in this climate of religious 
intolerance and conflicts in spite of our proud boasts to thf 
contrary. I would draw your attention to these matteis 
because they strike at the very root of national unity and 
progress 

9 I shall not write to you much on the subject of foreign 
affairs because I have dealt with these in my recent speeches 
m the two Houses of Parliament. World affairs become more 
and more intricate and inevitably we get more and more 
entangled in them. It may be some consolation that the 
prestige of India is high and that large numbers of people in 
all parts of the world look up to India as a nation woiking 
for peace for which they crave. But this presage brings its 
responsibilities and burdens. Indo-China is a heavy burden 
to us and we have to remember all the time that the 
settlement of Geneva is no final settlement. The whole of the 
Far East of Asia as well as the South East lemain in a 
explosive condition and it is always possible for some ill 
turn to unleash all kinds of disasters. So, we have to ht' 
careful and to watch every step that we take. 

10 Politics, more especially international affairs, no lon- 
ger consist of making brave declarations, but of having a 
clear idea of intricate and developing situations and then 
trying to make the best of them. It is true that we must alway.s 
keep our basic principles in mind because, without them, we 
shall have no anchor. We cannot function on a purely 
opportunist basis which is bad not only from a moral but a 
practical point of view. But, keeping those principles in 
view, we have to adjust our activities as well as our 
statements to the particular situation. Our influence thus fai 
IS largely due to our good fortune in taking right steps at the 
right time. Not to do so would be failure. To go beyond the 
necessities of the situation would be adventurism, also 
leading to failure. We have, therefore, to balance all this 
every day and at every step. 

1 Goa is an instance where our feelings are roused and 
aur national interests demand acuon The Portuguese 
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Government often address us offensively and produce strong 
reactions in us.” But we cannot act on the basis of sudden 
reactions or of emotional behavior. We have to take not only 
the right steps, but also in the right way. We have also to 
keep in view our general world policy because we cannot 
isolate one action from another. 1 have no doubt that we 
shall win m Goa. But I am anxious to do so without giving 
up in the slightest the basic policy that we claim to pursue 
That policy is likely to yield satisfactory results before long 
in Pondicherry. In Goa it might take a somewhat longer 
period, but the result will be the same. 

12. Within a few days, the so-called South East Asian 
Conference will be held at Baguio in the Philippines. 
have kept away from it^^ and we have expressed ourselves 
clearly against it. So have Indonesia and Burma. The South 
East Asian Conference thus is really and principally a 
European and American Conference without much of Asia 
in it. And yet, the problems they deal with will be Asian. A 
remarkable feature of this Conference is that some countries 
are not only anxious to protect themselves against possible 
aggression, but also lay claim to protect other countries, 
even though the others do not ask for such protection. This 
approach is perilously near to the old spheres of influence 

13. You may remember that an essential part of the Geneva 
decisions was to keep the Indo- China countries, namely, 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, as neutral States unaligned 
to the power groups. Any attempts to tie them up with one 
group inevitably produces reactions in the other group and 
tension increases. The question is how far we can extend 


11. On 30 August 1954, the Portuguese Foreign Minister accused India 
of acting as an “accomplice” of the Goan nationalists and said that "the 
same expedients and narrowness’ ’ had preceded “the violent occupation 
of Hyderabad. 

12. The venue of the conference was changed to Manila and it was held 
from 6 to 8 September 1954 

1 3 Nehru said on 23 August 1954 "we have expressed our inability to 
part cipate in this niceung because s to us that it is ikely to reverse 

the trend of onciliation re eased by the Indo- China seiU L 
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hat we have called the area of peace in Asia, that is, the at ea 
of countries which are not aligned to the power groups. A 
new phrase has come into existence, the South East Asia 
pattern of countries, meaning countries which are not 
aligned to these power groups and intend to pursue mde- 
pendent policies in favour of peace. This conception again is 
tied up wdth the idea of co-existence of countries having 
differeni political and economic structures. There is really 
no alternative to co-existence except, as I said in Parhamen t, 
co-destruction. This is not a happy one, but it does convey 
what w^e have in mind. 

14. This idea of co-existence is being appreciated and 
more, but there are strong forces still opposed to it , and I fear 
the Baguio Conference is encouraging these forces. 

15. The E.D.C. or the European Defence Community,''^ 
has suffered a severe shock by the refusal of France to join 
K That has upset all thecarefully laid plans of the Iasi few' 
years and it is not quite clear what this will lead to. The 
Situation is fluid all over the world, both in Asia and Europe. 
One of the principal factors that prevents a settling down is 
the American elections which are going to be held in 
November. IS Because of these elections, the U.S. Government 
cannot adopt a clear policy, and because of the great 

importance of the U.S., this affects the policies of othei 
countries. 

16. It is likely that I shall go to China on a brief visit in the 
secondhalf of October. I have been repeatedly invited logo 


N See Vol. 2, pp. 539-540, 

15. On 30 August 1954, the French National Assembly tejet u-d muhm- 

JJto " European Army including German div,sKm.s 

16. Elections were held on 2 November 1954 for the House of Rep.meu- 
17 From 18 October to 2 November 1954 
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there during the pastyear anda half. Ultimately, I promised 
to go if there was a settlement at Geneva. So, now I have to 
keep that promise. I shall, of course, gladly go there because 
the new China is one of the vital places in the world today. 
For us in India it is of special importance. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharial Nehru 
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New Delhi 
3 September, 1954 


Mv dear Chief Minister,* 

1 have written to yoi] about the communal disturbances that 
have taken place in some parts of India. There are certain 
rather odd features about these disturbances. On several 
occasions these disturbances took place rather unexpectedly 
and there was no obvious tension previously. The technique 
also appears to be different. 

2 We must take some care to find out how and why each 
one of these conflicts occurred. It is not good enough to treat 
them in the old way. I rather doubt if police reports about 
them are very satisfactory. The enquiry has to be conducted 
by really high class men, whether police or other, and not by 
the normal type of junior police officer. 

3 It is true that there are some Muslims in some centres 
who might be prone to mischief. There are one or two 
Muslim organizations that have been car rying on obj ection- 
able activities. I do not think there are many Muslim, s 
:onnected with these organizations, but they exert a bad 
influence. Generally speaking, the Muslims do not and 
:annot think of any deliberate aggressive activity. Both by 
.nrtue of their numbers and their general position in tht' 
:ountry, they are frustrated and weak and they know well 
that any aggression on their part will lead to their own 
uffering. 

4 The other side of the picture is different. The Hindu 
,ommunaI organizations are definitely aggressive and they 
:an play on the religious or other feelings of the majority 

A special etter ui addiuon to the Fortnightly Letters. 
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mmunity. There is also a new motive whiclt, previous to 
e partition, was not present. This is the lure of property In 
e pre-partition days, whatever communal trouble took 
ace, no one ever thought of driving out the other part) 
)m their houses or shops. No one ever thought of profiting 
any such action. Now this new element has come in and u 
thought that if the Muslims in a particular area are 
ghtened and made to leave, that property would naturally 
me to the Hindus, more especially of course the refugees 
I 'en if it does not go directly to them, it might go into the 
;ugee pool. 

*1 Thus, this new and dangerous incentive comes into 
ay. Of course this applies chiefly to the refugees. Indeed, 
uch of the trouble is caused or, at any rate, begun by the 
- :ugees. 

( ' Agitations like the anti-cow slaughter are also used 
r this purpose. I have no doubt that many people who 
rticipate in this agitation are influenced by political or 
I :e motives and not so much by religious ones. The R.S S 
^ i ilizes this for its own purposes. 

Thus, generally speaking, it may be presumed that the 
1 5 gression comes from the Hindus or the Sikhs in some 
ses. Even if an individual Muslim misbehaves, the real 
‘^ 1 , gression comes from the majority community and that 
'j ? tty misbehaviour is made the excuse for such aggression 
There are two other aspects to which I would like to 
iw your attention. We have sometimes received informa- 
n about Pakistani spies coming here to create trouble. It is 
ficult to have positive evidence of this, but there is 
thing inherently unlikely about this and indeed some 
dence points that way at some places. 

The other aspect is of some foreigners (non-Pakistams), 
crested in weakening our position, encouraging such 
iflicts. Again, we have no positive evidence, but there is 
ne circumstantial evidence to this effect. In particular, 
ney seems to be paid. 

Even in Nepal this foreign raone y has been much m 




^VithPunc€ Noiodom Sihanouk, Pnom Ptnh, 31 October 1954 
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evidence behind the anti-India agitations. It would not be 
surprising if this was used in India also. We have had some 
kind of evidence from time to time also about the encour- 
agement given by foreigners to Hindu communal organiz- 
ations in various ways. 

1 1 . All these factors have to be borne in mind and it has to 
be realized that we are dealing with a new phase of an old 
problem. We have, therefore, to apply new methods or at 
least vary our old methods. The first thing is to be wide 
awake and never allow a situation to deteriorate before 
taking action. The second thing is to make it clear that the 
community that takes to aggression will suffer. I believe that 
this practice was adopted in the past in some States with very 
good results. As far as I remember, Bombay State took action 
on these lines some years ago when communal trouble took 
place. The offending community was fined and compensa- 
tion was given to the suffering party. Bombay State has been 
free from communal trouble for several years, although 
Bombay city has plenty of mischievous elements. 

12. I would commend to you to consider some siicb 
procedure. 

13 It would be desirable to make it known in various ways 
to the public that mischief-makers or foreign nationals aie 
behind these anti-national and anti-social activities just (o 
weaken our country through strife. We must be warned not 
to fall into their trap as we do when people get excited and 
take the law into their own hands. If this point of view 
begins to be widely appreciated by the public, the mist hief- 
makers will fail. 

14 lam wri ting this to share ray thoughts wi th you and to 
make you appreciate this new phase of this troublesome 
problem. This requires new thinking and new action and, 
above all, quick action. 


Yours sincerely 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
15 September, 1954 


My dear Chief Minister, 

Since I wrote to you last, I have paid a brief visit to the 
flood-affected areas in the U.P., Bihar, North Bengal and 
Assam.’ Much has been said and written about these floods 
and therefore I do not propose to say much here. Bu 1 1 would 
like to draw your attention to some aspects. The first, of 
course, is the need for adequate relief to those who have 
suffered. Millions of people are involved and we mu.st make 
every effort to help them as fully as we can. While the floods 
in most places are subsiding, the Brahmaputra ha.s not lost 
its fury and is slowly eating up parts of Dibrugarh town 
2. We have formed a Central Board for the prevention of 
floods® and also two River Valley Commissions,® one for the 
Ganga and the other for Brahmaputra. These will be 
permanent organizations and I hope they will tackle these 
problems both from the short-term and the long-term points 
of view. Many people criticize us for delay in dealittg with 
these problems. The criticism may be justified here and 
there, but I doubt if the critics realized the nature of the 
problems. The floods this year were not due to local rain bu i 
something that happened in the higher mountain valleys. 
The result was a tremendous rush of water from numerous 

1. From 4 to 6 September 1954 

2. It was set up on 8 September 1954 todrawupaprogramme for flood 
control, including detailed investigation and preparation of specdn 
schemes in various States. 

3. The Central Flood Control Board decided on 15 September 1954 to 
set up two ttces to prepare an integrated pr me for con trot of 
floods and dcvel t of the two basins 
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tributaries of the Ganga and the Brahmaputra. In the 
Ganga, many of these rivers eome down from Nepal and the 
distance between the mountains and the Ganga is not great 
In Assam, the distance is often even less between the 
Brahmaputra and the mountains. We have little knowledge 
of the upper reaches of these tributaries as Nepal and Bhutan 
have not been surveyed and little is known about them. One 
of the smaller rivers coming down from Bhutan brought 
large numbers of big trees which had been suddenly 
uprooted. Any real scheme to meet these sudden and 
overwhelming floods must be based on some knowledge of 
the areas in Nepal and Bhutan from which these rivers come 
No local protection can adequately prevent such floods. 

3. We have to consider this matter as an essential part of 
our planning. We hope that in erecting barrages and 
embankments etc., we shall be able to use manpower to a 
very large extent, to a far greater extent than we had ever 
thought of before. This will also be in the nature of relief and 
employment. We made a suggestion the other day to one of 
the States to arrange for 200,000 persons to work in this way. 
To my surprise, we were told that they could not find so 
many persons and the most they could supply was 50,000. 
This hardly fits in with the cry of widespread unemploy- 
ment, or with the need for large-scale relief in the flood- 
affected areas. It seems to me that we have got into a groove 
of thought from which we find it difficult to emerge. We 
shall have to think differently if we want to function in a big 
way and we shall have to find manpower for such works, not 
in thousands, but in lakhs. 

4. Probably when manpower is required, the average 

peasant is not thought of and only the landless labour is 
considered. That is not a correct approach, W e must think of 
the present population of that area and give them induce- 
ments to work. The biggest inducement is to make them feel 
that they are doing something to protect themselves, their 
fields and their villages, apart from getting a normal wage. It 
IS difficult to get away a t from his field when his land 

requires his labour Therefore the time for this should be 
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during the slack season lor the peasant when, in fact, he is 
largely unemployed. No one proposes that lakhs of persons 
should be employed continuously throughout the year for 
this purpose. But we can employ them foi a fev/ months at a 
time and then they can go back to their fields. 

5. In spite of our vast population and the constant 
complaint about unemployment and underemploymem, it 
IS surprising that we should be unable to get almost any 
number of persons to work for a wage. This is not shramd^i 
or voluntary labour. 

6. We had a meeting yesterday of our Planning ComimS' 
sion where we discussed for several hours various basic 
problems connected with planning. In this connection, we 
considered Professor Bettelheim’s^ report which you may 
remember, I sent you some months ago. We did not wholly 
agree with Bettelheim, or rather we thought that his 
suggestions did not take into consideration the conditions 
existing in India. Nevertheless, what he said was thought- 
provoking and helpful. He had drawn attention especially 
to four points: 

(i) the necessity of a more direct linking between the 
problems of employment and the probIem.s of 
productivity; 

(ii) the need of identifying, locating and utilizing the 
resources at present unutilized; 

(ill) the necessity of facing the problems of demand; and 

(iv) the necessity of adapting the structure of foreign 
trade and of balance of payments to the purposes of 
the Plan. 


7. He had laid great stress, you will remember, on what he 

Settelheim (b. 1913). French economist; Professoj of Poh- 
^ ETOle Pratique des Hautes Etudes since 1948; Head of 

Assistance to Indian Government. 1955-56, 
bis books incite, Judies in the Theory of Planning (1959). India 

70771 /-». in £bet/ 5 SR. (2 vol 1975 and 

1977} CbmaSuuxMtoiim 
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called physical planning as opposed to financial planning 
and he was of opinion that the possibilities of the Indian 
economy were considerably greater than what the Plan had 
envisaged. 

8. The first question that arises, of course, is the objective, 
that is, the social objective that we are aiming at. That aim is 
not likely to be reached in five years or even ten years or 
more. But we should be clear about it because only then can 
we take the necessary steps in that direction. I take it that our 
objective is to have ultimately a socialist economy. I am not 
using the word in any doctrinaire sense, but in its broad 
meaning. That economy as well as any planning require an 
organized approach based on adequate data with definite 
targets. It requires various kinds of controls at least at 
strategic points. It is clear that we cannot proceed along 
authoritarian lines, such as in the Soviet Union or even as in 
China. The problem for us, therefore, is how far we can 
achieve our objective through democratic planning without 
too much compulsion. It may be that this kind of planning 
does not yield those spectacular results which might be 
obtained by an authoritarian approach to this question and 
a great deal of compulsion. Even so, we prefer the democratic 
approach because of certain values and standards we cherish 
But even that approach is only adequate if it takes us to the 
goal we aim at. 

9. We must remember that the major examples of autho- 
ritarian planning that we know of have proceeded from very 
big upsets, such as in the Soviet Union and China, and a 
complete shattering of the old system. Also from the fact that 
the Soviet Union was largely cut off from the rest of the 
world for two or three decades and was thus compelled to 
rely on itself. They paid a very heavy price in suffering but 
they did succeed in achieving what they were aiming at. In 
China also, the position was a very special one after several 
decades of civil war, etc. We have to face a different situation 
in India, Nevertheless, we can profit by much that has been 
done m the Soviet Union as well as in China without 
adopting all their methods and jxiliaes 
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10. The comparison with the Soviet Union and China is in 
some ways more helpful to m than the comparison with 
Western industrialized countries. We have to think in terms 
of an under-industrialized and under-developed country and 
the problems in such countries are different from those in 
the Western industrialized countries. 

11. lam convinced that anywhere, and more especially in 
India, the peaceful democratic approach is the best in the 
long run. In India, I would say it is the best even in the short 
run because any other approach would lead to conflicts and 
great friction and this comes in the way of constructive work 
Therefore, our approach has to be on these lines, but our 
ideal has to be a socialist economy. Meanwhile, we have to 
work for greater production as well as greater employmeni 
and the two have to be linked together. We have also to 
remember that we cannot rely too much on external help. A.s 
Bettelheim says, foreign investments can be accepted in the 
measure they fit into the framework of the Plan and do not 
imply excessive financial obligations. In addition to this, of 
course, there is the political aspect. Foreign aid brings 
political complications and ultimately perhaps a measure of 
economic control. The question, therefore, arises about our 
capacity for saving and investments, this investment being 
not primarily based on the profit motive but in out fulfilling 
the demands of our Plan. 

12. There is one aspect which is of great importance and 
that is our having an adequate supply of trained personnel. 
Unless we have these trained people for all the various 
activities that we Wish to take up, our progress will stop 
Training takes time, sometimes years. W>have, therefore, to 
train our people in sufficient numbers from now onwards so 
that they can be available as our Plan develops. We have paid 
some attention to this already, but I fear it has not been 
enough. We shall require hundreds of thousands of such 
trained people. In order to find out approximately the 
numbers necessary in the various sectors of our national 
economy, we cannot make just a wild guess. We have to 
approach this question, as others, from the expert statistical 
point of view 
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15. We have, therefore, decided to have a special wing in 
our Central Statistical Office to deal with planning. For this 
purpose, that Office will have to be enlarged. The C.S.O, 
will also have to enquire into and gather various other types 
of essential information necessary for planning. We are 
taking steps to that end and I hope that your Government 
will cooperate in full measure with this. 

14 We have been talking and writing about planning for 
the last three years or so and we have made the country 
planning-conscious. That is a gain. But I sometimes doubt 
if many of us, whether at the Centre or in the States, have 
fully appreciated the vital necessity of planning and the 
statistics necessary for it. Indeed, sometimes there is criticism 
of the Planning Commission as if it came in the way of our 
other work. I think that one of the biggest things we have 
done during the past few years is to develop this planning 
habit. It may be said that we have been rather slow about it 
Perhaps that is so. But in the context of India, this vast and 
varied country, I think that we have made some impression 
and laid the foundations of future work. It is now up to us to 
proceed at a fast pace. That can only be done if we recognize 
the necessity of planning and cooperate with it to the fullest 
extent. When I say planning, I do not mean just a list of 
programmes, projects, and priorities but rather what is 
called real planning. 

15 Asa part of our planning, we have started the national 
extension service in the rural areas. This is a vast conception, 
covering as it does about 75 per cent of India. In these 
national extension blocks, we have to try to link production 
and employment. The ultimate test here and elsewhere of 
our progress is going to be employment. The problem of 
unemployment or under-employment in India is a very big 
one. But, under a planned approach, I have little doubt that 
we can attack it successfully. Certainly we should succeed in 
solving it, say in ten years’ time from now or a little more. 

16. In this attack on unemployment, small and cottage 
industries have to play a great part, both for those who are 
who ly unemployed and for those who are under-employed. 
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The second Five Year Plan, it has often been said, is going to 
lay much greater stress in the development ot indusuy , both 
big and small. 

17. In the international field, the major event has been the 
South East Asia Treaty signed at ManilaA Ever since there 
was a talk of this, we have made our position perfectly clear 
We have not only kept away from this treaty, but have 
expressed our opinion that it is harmful lo Asia as well as to 
thecauseof peace. We adhere to that opinion In South East 
Asia, three of the principal countries, namely, India, Burma, 
and Indonesia, have kept away from this treaty. That makes 
it rather uni eal. It is essentially a treaty of Western Powers in 
regard to South East Asia. The habit of the West to carry the 
“white man’s burden” in the East still continues, even 
though conditions in the world and in Asia have changed 
greatly. 

18. Severe bombing has recently taken place in someof the 
islands off China.® This is a dangerous development though 
I do not think it will lead to any extension of the conflict, 

19. The Prime Minis ter of Indonesia, Dr. Ali Sastroamidjojo,^ 
will be coming to Delhi in about a week's time® as our guest. 
It will be a pleasure to welcome such a distinguished guest. 
But, apart from this, his visit is of importance because it will 
enable us to discuss these recent developments. He is very 
anxious to hold an African-Asian Conference. We would 
welcome such a Conference, but we have pointed out that 
any such Conference requires a good deal of preparation. 


5. By the treaty signed on 8 September 1954, the United States, Ihutwi 
Kingdom, France, Philippines, Thailand, Pakistan, Australia and New 
Zealand, agreed to stand together against aggression in South-East Asia 
and SouA-West Pacific, and restated their determination to stop "any 
attempt in the treaty area to subvert freedom. ’ 

6. The shelling of Quemoy and Hide Queraoy islands by the Clhinese 
from 3 to 6 September 1954. 

7. (1903-1975). Ambassador to U.S.A., Canada, and Mexiro, 19,50-53; 
Prime Minista, 1953-55 and 1956-57; Chairman, Nationalist Party, 1955- 
66; Permanent Representative to U N 1967-60 

8. He vi«ted Ii^ from 21 to 26 September 1954. 
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Indeed, it is no easy matter to decide as to who is to be invited 
to it. 

20, I have accepted the invitation of the People’s 
Government of China to go there and I propose to leave 
about the middle of October. I shall spend about ten days in 
China and about four or five days en routeboth ways. I shall 
thus be away from India for the latter half of October. 

21 The Lok Sabha is at present considering the Special 
Marriage Bill® which has been passed by the R.ajya Sabha or 
the Council of States. I am anxious that this Bill should 
become law before this session ends. It is the first of our 
social reform measures for which we have waited for so long 
The various parts of the Hindu Code Bill are also ready for 
consideration. One of them, dealing with marriage and 
divorce,*® is being considered by a Joint Select Committee 
22. It has always seemed to me that political progress by 
Itself, though important, has little meaning unless it is 
accompanied by economic progress. I would add that both 
political and economic progress cannot take a nation far 
without social progress. Thus there has to be an integrated 
advance on all these fronts, political, economic and social 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharial Nehru 


9 Passed by Lok Sabha on 17 September, it received the President’s 
assent on 9 October 1954. 

10, The proposed Hindu Marriage Bill prescribed the minimum 
essential conditionB for a Hindu ’ rules regarding restitution of 
conjugal n^ts judicial uon the for di v wee and pu rush 

t for biramy 
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New Delhi 
1 October, 1954 


My dear Chief Minister, 

I am writing this letter to you under some pressure of work 
The Parliamentary session has just ended^ and I am going 
away tomorrow morning to Cochin from where I embark on 
the I.N.S. Delhi for Bombay. On the way (here will be naval 
exercises. I shall spend two days in Bombay, October 6 and 7, 
and then return to Delhi. On the 15th October, I shall 
proceed on my journey towards China, I expect to return in 
the first week of November, 

2. Yesterday and the day before, the Lok Sabha held a full 
debate on our foreign policy. In the course of this debate. I 
spoke twice at some length and referred to important aspects 
of our foreign policy. I discussed, in particular, the recent 
South East Asia Treaty^ signed at Manila and the Goa 
problem.^ I mentioned also Ceylon^ and other matters.^ I do 
not propose, therefore, to deal with these matters in this 
letter as no doubt reports of my speeches as well as the 
debates in the House will be available to you. 

1. On 30 September 1954. 

2- Nehiu said that SEATO “has affected the whole con<eption of the 
integnty, independence and sovereignty of the countries of the area’ ’ atul 
would “antagonise a greater part of Asia.” 

3. On 30 September 1954, Nehi u reiterated that Goa is “a part of India . 

whatever the pressures, India would not give up its claim,’’ 

4. He expressed his distress that despite the Indo-Sri l^nka Agreement 
of 1954 the Sri Lanka Government had failed to solve the problem of the 
Indian settlers who “for all practical purposes are stateless,” 

5. He also touched on the problem of German rearmament tlw 
situation in South East Asia and on the prob em of French settlements in 
India. 
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3 I would only add that the situation in the Far East, 
though not critical, continues to be difhcuit. Thus far any 
dangerous development which might lead to war has been 
avoided. But we have been near it often enough and there is 
always a risk of something happening which might lead to a 
blow-up. We have to be wary, therefore, and prepared for all 
contingencies, whatever they might be. 

4. We had a visit from the Prime Minister of Indonesia.® 
This visit was particularly welcome because gradually on 
account of the force of circumstances as well as geography, 
history and culture, India is drawing closer to Burma and 
Indonesia. Indeed, these three countries are often referred to 
as belonging to the South East Asia pattern, that is to say, 
countries not aligned to any major group and following a 
neutral independent policy. Thus they form the core of the 
so-called area of peace. It is true that the Manila Treaty has 
interfered with this pattern in this area. But if the three 
countries hold together and are firm in their policies, it will 
not be easy to change the face of South East Asia. 

5 I had full and frank discussions with the Prime Minister 
of Indonesia and we agreed about our approach to most 
problems. The question of an Asian-African Conference was 
also discussed.^ I was rather doubtful about this some 
months ago, but I have come to the conclusion that such a 
Conference is desirable. Of course, much preparatory work 
will have to be done.® Possibly the Conference might meet at 
Djakarta in February next.^ No final decision has yet been 
arrived at about the countries to be invited to this 
Conference. 


6 From 21 to 26 September 1954. 

7 On 28 September 1954, both Prime Ministeis agreed that an AEro- 
Asidn Conference “would be helpful in promoting the cause of peace.' 

8 The second meeting of the Colombo Powers was held at Bogor, 
Indonesia, on 28-29 December primarily to discuss the proposed 
Afro-Asian Conf 

9 Held from 18 to 24 Apn 1955 at Bandung it was aticndeti by 29 
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the five year period of the Plan, the total shortfall will be 
considerable. This is bad enough. It indicates that we are not 
suffering from lack of money but lack of capacity to use even 
the funds we have. 

9 We have been considering increasing the pace of 
development, more especially, in regard to industry. We are 
prepared for deficit financing and the like. But we have thus 
far been unable even to live up to many of the targets of our 
present Plan, moderate as it is. How then will we speed this 
process and embark on a much more ambitious plan in 
future? We cannot, of course, throw about money and thus 
get through the sanctioned amounts. We have to use it as 
determined by the Plan. It is clear that our administrative 
apparatus does not move as swiftly as it should. It is not 
accustomed to gearing itself up for rapid results in planning. 
We are examining this matter again and I should like every 
State Government to do so. On our solution of this difficulty 
depends our future progress. Please, therefore, examine the 
work you have done under the Plan thus far and the extent to 
which it has not come up to the standard required. Why has 
this been so and how can we remove this difficulty? 

10 The terrible railway disaster near Hyderabad’® has 
come as a very great shock to all of us, as it must have been to 
you. There will be an enquiry and we must not express any 
final opinion till then. We have to remember that half an 
hour before this ill-fated train went, another train had 
passed safely over that little bridge. Within that half hour 
some sudden torrents washed away part of that bridge and 
the train coming at midnight with its sleeping load of 
passengers rushed into the roaring torrents. This whole 
accident is terrible to think of. There have been a spate of 
accidents and disasters all over the world, just as there have 
been floods in almost ail the continents. Whether this 
indicates some change in climatic conditions or some other 
forces coming into operation, I do not know. We live in 

16 In a train ate deni near Aler jn Andhra Pradesh o i 27 September 
1064 ?6 nersons were k lied and 72 njured. 
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14. This indicates the social changes taking place in onr 
rural areas. No doubt we wish that this pace was much faster 
and went further. But we must recognize that the change has 
Deen considerable and in the right direction. 

15. I am sorry to say that I feel rather tired. This is not so 
nuch a physical tiredness but more so mental and this leads 
o a certain staieness. Mental reactions are due to many 
causes. This has led me to think of how far I am doing justice 
o my work and the heavy responsibilities that I carry. At a 
■neeting of the Congress Party in Parliament last evening, I 
nentioned this to them. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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6. Another Prime Minister, namely, Sit John Koielawala^" 
oi Ceylon will be coming here early nexi month.-' He j* 
coming at his own suggestion to discuss ihc question of 
people of Indian descent in Ceylon. I feat that this question 
is as far from solution as ever and I doubt very rnuj h ii out 
talks here will lead to any positive result. 

7. The brief session of Parliament that has just concluded 
didgood work. The outstandingmeasure that it passed was, 
I think, the Special Marriage Bill.’^ This is the first of other 
measures of social reform. I am very anxious that two of the 
Hindu Law Bills, namely, the one relating to marriage and 
divorce^^ and the other relating to succession*'’ should be 
passed before long. 

8. The Planning Commission has drawn my attention to 
the fact that we have been unable to spend our sanctioned 
moneys for our developmental schemes. There i.s this 
shortfall in some of our Central Ministries as well as in the 
States. It was understandable that in the first year or so full 
progress could not be made. But it is much more difficult to 
justify this shortfall in the third year of the Plan. The present 
estimate is, and it errs on the generous side, that at the end of 

10. For b. fn see Vol. 3, p. 405 

1 1 . From 6 to ] 0 October 1 954 

12. Thejointagreementsignedoii lOOctoberrer of^iuVed the existeiuc 
of a “basicdifference of opinion ’’between the two fiovemitients in K'spei t 
of “stateless” persons in Sn Lanka. Both Governments theretoie agieed ui 
proceed with registration of Indian settlers as agreed upon tn Ft-bruaiy 
1954 and the Sn Lankan Government agreed to simplify the pux eduie foi 
registration and review the position after two ye,3r.s, .St'ealso Vol. .1, p, -19.9, 

13. The Bill was passed by theLok Sabha on 17 September and itteivt'd 
the President's assent on 18 October 39.54. 

14. The Bill passed by the Lok Sabha on 15 December 19.51 and by the 
Rajya Sabha on 5 May 1955, received President's assent on 18 May 19.5.5, 
See also ante, p. 49. 

15 The Hindu Succession Bill introduced in the Rajya Sabha on 22 
December 1954, became law in June 1956. It airned ac evolving; a uniform 
system of law with regard to intestate succession among Hindus and for 
determining the rightful heirs to their property. The Bill also gave for thc 
first time a share of hir Eatbw s property to a daughter and gave womei 
absolute nght to sdf acquired property 
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the five year period of the Plan, the total shortfall will be 
considerable. This is bad enough. It indicates that we are not 
suffering from lack of money but lack of capacity to use even 
the funds we have. 

9 We have been considering increasing the pace of 
development, more especially, in regard to industry. We are 
prepared for deficit financing and the like. But we have thus 
far been unable even to live up to many of the targets of our 
present Plan, moderate as it is. How then will we speed this 
process and embark on a much more ambitious plan in 
future? We cannot, of course, throw about money and thus 
get through the sanctioned amounts. We have to use it as 
determined by the Plan. It is clear that our administrative 
apparatus does not move as swiftly as it should. It is not 
accustomed to gearing itself up for rapid results in planning. 
We are examining this matter again and I should like every 
State Government to do so. On our solution of this difficulty 
depends our future progress. Please, therefore, examine the 
work you have done under the Plan thus far and the extent to 
which it has not come up to the standard required. Why has 
this been so and how can we remove this difficulty? 

10. The terrible railway disaster near Hyderabad^® has 
come as a very great shock to all of us, as it must have been to 
you. There will be an enquiry and we must not express any 
final opinion till then. We have to remember that half an 
hour before this ill-fated train went, another train had 
passed safely over that litde bridge. Within that half hour 
some sudden torrents washed away part of that bridge and 
the train coming at midnight with its sleeping load of 
passengers rushed into the roaring torrents. This whole 
accident is terrible to think of. There have been a spate of 
accidents and disasters all over the world, just as there have 
been Ooods in almost all the continents. Whether this 
indicates some change in climatic conditions or some other 
forces coming into operation, I do not know. We live in 

16 I 1 d tram accident near A er n Andhra Pradesh on 27 September 
1?6 were ki 1 ’d and 72 iniured- 
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difficult and dangerous times and we have to keep ourselves 
ready for anything that might happen. We cannot slacken or 
become complacent about anything, 

1 1 The Planning Commission has sent me an interesting 
paper. This relates to the redistribution of personal incomes 
in the United Kingdom. You will be interested in this and so 
I am enclosing a copy.” You will notice that the figures 
relate to the years from 1938 to 1952. They indicate how the 
so-called middle classes with an income of£250 to£I000 per 
annum have grown greatly in number. Income-tax 
assessment gives significant information. In 1938 there were 
about nine million assessments. (It should be noted that a 
married couple is counted as one individual for income-tax 
purposes.) In 1953 there were 23H million assessments to 
income-tax. As some of these include two persons, we might 
well say that nearly half of the total population of the United 
Kingdom was assessed to income-tax. This is both interest- 
ing and significant. This is partly due to the result of the 
War and partly to the policy pursued by the Labour Ministry 
in England. It shows how social changes are taking place in 
Western countries at a fairly rapid pace without much 
shouting or agitation. 


12 I have been interested in finding out the actual result, 
in terms of holdings, of our land legislation in India. Thus, 
to take the figures for Uttar Pradesh, in the 193 1 census, there 
were 10% cultivating owners and in 1951 there were 83%. In 
1931 there were 66% tenants; in 1951 there were 6,9%. Agri- 
cultural labourers in 1931 were 20.2%; in 1951 there were 
1 . 1 %. 

13 The Bombay figures are as follows: 


Classification 

Cultivating owners 
Tenants 

Agricultural labourers 
Others 


1931 census 1951 census 
(Percentage numbers) 

16.6 66.3 

22.6 15.8 

56.5 M.7 

4.3 3.2 


1 Not pnn cd. 
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A This indicates the social changes taking place in our 
rural areas. No doubt we wish that this pace was much faster 
and went further. But we must recognize that the change has 
«en considerable and in the right direction. 

15. I am sorry to say that I feel rather tired. This is not so 
nuch a physical tiredness but more so mental and this leads 
to a certain staleness. Mental reactions are due to many 
auses. This has led me to think of how far I am doing justice 
to my work and the heavy responsibilities that I carry. At a 
neeting of the Congress Party in Parliament last evening, I 
nendoned this to them. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharial Nehru 


8 

Drlhi 
9 Oc((>[)n, 1954 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

As you are aware, we have been considering various 
proposals for amending the Constitution made by the State 
Governments and by our Ministries heie Oneofthem is the 
amendment of Article 31’ and the connected Art ides 33 A 
and 31B,2 which has become an urgent problem bet ausc* of 
the manner in which the Supreme Court has inter pi eitd 
Article 31 in three cases^ decided by it Iasi yeai. 

2. In these decisions, the Supreme Couii has given a veiy 
wide meaning to the expression "taking possession ol t>i 
acquiring property” occurringin clause (2) of Artie le 3 3 and 
regarded it as exactly the same as the ‘‘deprivation” r<*fened 
to in clause (1) of that Article. It holds that if State at lion 
withheld any property from the posses.sion and c^njoyment 
of the owner or materially reduced its value, the abridgeinetu 
of the owner’s rights would amount to deprivation, and in 
every such case the law must provide for c ompc'nsation to the 
owner. The Court has also given a very wide meaning to the 
expression “property” so as to include amtrat tual rights. In 
consequence, the curtailment of every property right will 
have to be compensated under the law. 'Fhe Ciouu lias 

* A jpedaJ letter in addition to the Fortnightly Ixrtejs. 

1. Article 31 guaranteed the individual's right in projitTty entitling 
him to compensation if deptived by the State, 

2 These Auides were added by the First Amendment Af t 195} as 
they enabled the State to acquire estates despite any iriconshtemy with 
fundamental rights 

C U ^ Sholapur Spinning Co State of West Bengal t 

Subodh Gopal and West Bengal Gxjperanvr Sootety v Bella Banoiee 
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further held that the principles for determining compensa- 
tion as laid down by the legislature must ensure a just 
equivalent of what the owner has been deprived of. and that 
the question whethei those principles take into account all 
the elements which make up the true value of the property is 
a jLisliciable issue. 

When clauses (1) and (2) of Article 31 were being 
consideied and passed by the Constituent Assembly, we 
cei tainly did not think that they would be interpreted in this 
manner by the courts. However that may be, this very liberal 
construction of the Article creates serious difficulties in the 
way of our putting through social welfare legislation on the 
lines we have in mind. The following items appear to be 
specially important from this point of view. 

(i) While the abolition of /amindaris and the numerous 
mieimediaries between the State and the tiller of the soil 
has been achieved with the help of Auicles 31A and 31B, 
the power to modify, and in some cases extinguish, the 
rights of owners of large agricultural holdings not 
comprised in estates, is required for completing our 
programme of land reform. It is necessary to fix maximum 
limits to the size of agricultural holdings and to provide 
for tlic proper redistribution of any lands held in excess of 
such maximum, 

(ii) One Central Act and two State Acts which provide 
foi the acquisition and requisitioning of immovable 
property for the relief and rehabilitation of displaced 
persons have been declared partially invalid on the 
ground that the principles for determining compensation 
laid down in those Acts are not correct. Two or three other 
State Acts enacted for a similar purpose aie liable to be 
challenged on the same ground. It is necessary that these 
enactments should be validated. 

(iii) Clearance of slums which are an eyesore in almost 
every town and the beneficial utilization of vacant and 
waste lands are among our main objectives in town and 
country planning and development. These should not be 
allowed to be held up by considerations of compensation 
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on the “just equivalent” theory. In fatt, on any view of 
social justice, owners of slum property do not deseive to 
be compensated at all. 

(iv) AsinthecaseoftheShoiapurMills, u wifi often be 
necessary to take over under State management a 
commercial or industrial undertaking in the public 
interest. For instance, certain insurance t ompanies whit h 
have been grossly mismanaged to the detriment of policy 
holders have been taken over under the provisions of the 
Insurance Act. Such temporary transference to State 
management in the public interest should not give rise to 
claims for compensation. 

(v) Turning next to laws of a puiely regulatory 
character, certain provisions of the Comjrames Bilh now 
before Parliament require to be safeguarded, c.g., (he 
abolition of the managing agency .sysi cm, the c onipu ! sory 
amalgamation of two or more companies in the nutional 
interest, the transference of an uudei taking from one 
company to another, etc. Although these piovisions may 
result in deprivation of property rights to some extent, i( 
does not seem practicable, nor from a bioad social pmiu of 
view desirable, to provide meticulously for r ompensa ( ion 
m every such case. 

(vi) It is desirable in the inteiest of (he national 
economy that the Slate should have full romiol o\ci ih< 
mineral and oil resources of the (ouniry. Tht 
extinguishment oi modification oi n'glu.s attiuing to 
holders of mining leases and prosper ung lireucts, 
whenever it becomes necessary to do .so in the pulrlu 
interest, should be plated above challenge This isertually 
true of public utility undei takings whicli supply powti, 
light or water to the public under litenr e.s grantrxl by the 
State. 

4 The Companies Bill amending and consolidating the law relating u > 
mpanies was based on. the recommendations of the Company I ttw 
Muniittee. It was introdiHrd on 2 September 1953 and passed on 2' 
svembcT 1955 
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(vii) Apart from the specific cases of extinguishment of 
properly rights mentioned above, other cases which we 
cannot now visuali?e may aiise calling for legislative 
action. A general provision to cover such cases would 
seem to be desirable. 

4 The problem is how best to amend Article 31 or 31 A or 
both the Articles in order that we may go ahead with our 
social welfare legislation without fear of its being challenged 
on constitutional grounds. Diffeient methods have been 
suggested and we have very caiefully considered all of them, 
We have also had the benefit of an informal discussion with 
some of the Chief Ministers on the 26th and 27th September 
On the whole, the best plan seems to be to amplify Article 
31 A as in the attached draft and not to alter the provisions of 
Auicle 31 in any way. 

5 For one thing, this was the method we adopted in 1951 
when we were faced with the problem of validating the 
zamindari abolition laws which were being vigorously 
challenged before the courts Another advantage that I see in 
this method is that we shall be placing clearly and 
prominently before the public the particular matters in 
which we as protagonists of a welfare State are deeply 
concerned and in regard to which property rights ought not 
to be allowed to stand in the way of progress and quick 
achievement. At the same time, in regard to all other matters 
requiring the acquisition and requisitioning of property for 
public pui poses, Article 31(2) will continue to apply. At the 
present juncture when theie is a large measure of economic 
stability in the country it would not be wise to raise needless 
scares by taking more power than we actually requiie. Such 
a step might pi ove to be a setback to our development plans. 

6 I would request you and youi colleagues to examine this 
pioblem in the light of what I have said above and let me 
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j ,i! ii' comments before the Isi Noveinbei. I shoubUike 

)f ij ice the requisite amending Bili ni FaiHanieru yi 

" mine of the November sessjou. if possiblr/^ 
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Jawaharlai Nchiu 
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f>nstitution (Fourth Amendment) Bill itundured on 20 
f54 was passed by the I/)k Sabha on 12 Apr 1 and rrreived he 
^ tsent on 27 Apn 1955 


New Delhi 
iO October, 1954 


My dear Chief Minister* 

Your Government will have received a letter from our 
Ministry of Law regarding an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion contained in the Constitution (Third Amendment) Bill, 
1954. ‘ This Bill has been passed by the necessary majorities 
both by the Lok Sabha and the Rajya Sabha.- The Bill has 
been sent to your Government. 

The Bill itself is a small one and makes a petty change in 
List III, i.e., the ConcurrentList, of the Seventh Schedule of 
the Constitution. 

This does not, in effect, bring about any real change. It 
means a continuation of the present position. 

Although this was a small change, we have given a good 
deal of thought to it and we felt that, in the interests of 
planning a,s well as of co-ordination, this inclusion of one or 
two additional items in the Concurrent List was not only 
desirable, but necessary. There was and is no desire to 
encroach on the domain of the Stales. But it becomes more 
and mor e dear that if we are to go ahead with our planning 
in a big way, a certain measure of co-ordination is necessary. 

! hoi)i‘ that your Legislature will ratify this Bill and that 
you will be good enough to take some personal interest in 


* A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters 

i As the Union jttrisdirtion in respect of certain industrial products 
would lapse on 22 January 19.5,5, it became necessary to move an 
anietrdment to the Concurrem List to continue the Union’s right to 
egislaie on these subjects 

2. It was passed on 23 September and 28 September 1954 respectively 
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have your comments before the 1 st November. I should like 
to introduce the requisite amending Bill in PaiHumeiU at 
the beginning of the November session, ii possible 

Yours sinretely, 
Jawaharlai Nehru 


5 The Constitution (Fourth Amendment) Bill inttodured on 20 
December 19M was pxassed b> the Lok Sabha on 12 April and received the 
President s assent on 27 Apn 1955 
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My dear Chief Minister”'^ 

Your Government will have received a letter from our 
Ministry of Law regarding an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion contained in the Constitution (Third Amendment) Bill, 
1954.' This Bill has been passed by the necessary majorities 
both by the Lok Sabha and the Rajya Sabha.’ The Bill has 
been sent to your Government. 

The Bill itself is a small one and makes a petty change in 
List III, i.e,, the Concurrent List, of the Seventh Schedule of 
the Constitution. 

This does not, in effect, bring about any real change. It 
means a continuation of the present position. 

Although this was a small change, we have given a good 
ieal of thought to it and we felt that, in the interests of 
planning as well as of co-ordination, this inclusion of one or 
_wo additional items in the Concurrent List was not only 
desirable, but necessary. There was and is no desire to 
encroach on the domain of the States. But it becomes more 
and more clear that if we aie to go ahead with our planning 
in a big way, a certain measure of co-ordination is necessary. 

I hope that your Legislature will ratify this Bill and that 
you will be good enough to take some personal interest m 


* A special lettci in addition to the Fortnightly Letters. 

1 As the Union jurisdiction in respect of certain industrial products 
would lapse on 22 January 1955, it became necessary to move an 
amendment to the Concurrent List to continue the Union’s right to 
egis ate on these subjects 

2, It was passed on 23 September and 28 September 1954 vcly 
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this matter. When not less than hah of the Pan A atid B 
States have ratified it, it will be placed heiote the President 
for his assent.^ 

This ratification of the amendment i an tie (Inne by a 
resolution of the State Legislature. 


Vouis sinterely, 
Javvaharlai NTefiru 



New Delhi 
10 October, 1954 


My dear Chief Minister* 

As you know, I shall be going to China soon. I am leaving 
Delhi on the 15 th morning and, after a short stay in Calcutta, 
I proceed to Rangoon, from there to Hanoi and then to 
Canton. I expect to return to Calcutta on the 2nd or 3rd 
November. I shall thus be away for a little over two weeks. 
2. Some statements of mine have attracted much attention 
and comment.^ These statements related to the possibility of 
my resigning from ray present office. It struck me that it 
would not be right for me to leave India without an attempt 
to clarify my position in the eyes, more especially, of my 
comrades in the Congress. I have, therefore, addressed a 
letter to the Presidents of the Pradesh Congress Committees 
I want to share this letter with you and so I am enclosing a 
copy of it. 

3 I hope that you will give thought to what I have written 
I have been thinking over this matter for the last two or three 
months. This thinking of mine came to a head some weeks 
ago and I felt rather strongly then that I should follow my 
urge and take some def ini te step. I restrained myself because 
I did not think it quire fair to m> colleagues either in the 
Central Government or the States for any such step to be 
taken without the fullest thought and consultation. 

* A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters 

I , In reply to a question by a representative of the press, Nehru said on 3 
October 19.54 on board I N S. De!hi, “if you want to know about the 
possibi iry of my rchnguishmg the Prime Ministership I can te I you that 
I am rca y tried of this off ce See a so h s eiter of October 1954 an e 

n 
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4. The more I have thought abouf thi&, the stionger I have 
felt this urge to be. I have, iherefoie, decided to put these 
thoughts of mine before you and other colleagues. 

5. 1 have valued, more than I can say, the friendship and 
comradeship of innumerable colleagues. Whatever ! may 
have succeeded in doing has been due to the strength that I 
derived from that friendship and comradeship. It would be 
grossly unfair of me to take any such step as I intended 
without previous reference to them. Hence this lettei to you 
and my letter to the Presidents of the Pradesh Congress 
Committees. 

6. I ivant to [unction as effectively as possible. Sometimes I 
have had a feeling of inadequacy for the great task.s before us. 
That feeling is not good. I want to get rid of it, and the course 
I have suggested is meant to do that. I am sure you will 
appreciate what I have written. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
11 October, 1954 


Dear Comrade, 

You must have read in the newspapers about some state- 
ments I have made recently suggesting that I should 
unburden myself of the high offices I hold. These statements 
have naturally led to much comment in the press and I have 
received a number of letters from friends and colleagues 
expressing some apprehension in regard to them. 

2, I owe it to you and to other friends and colleagues to 
explain this matter a little more fully than I have so far done. 
I have occasionally referred to ray feeling tired That is 
correct, but it has no great significance. For many months 
past, the strain on me has been considerable and it is not 
surprising that I should feel somewhat tired. But that 
tiredness does not last and disappears with a little rest. I can 
assure you that I am in good health and as fit as any person at 
my age is expected to be. 

3 Physical health is intimately connected wdth mental 
health. I think that both in body and mind I am healthy. I 
have a tendency to overdo things and sometimes overstrain 
myself, which of course is undesirable and should be 
avoided. But I am not careless ofYny health and I recover 
rapidly. That resilience itself, I suppose, is a good sign. 
Naturally, because of the heavy burdens I carry, I can hardly 
function in a carefree manner. That kind of existence is 
denied to me as it is to most other people. But I am convinced 
that hard work does not interfere with mental or bodily 
health, provided certain elementary precautions are taken. 
Indeed, on the whole, work is helpful even in maintaining 
flexibility of mind and body, which is an important element 
of health. 


* A letter 


to Presidents of Pradesh Co 


Co 


tiees. 
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4 You will forgive me for discussing myself m this way 
But, in view of some apprehension in the minds of people, I 
have ventured to do so. I can assure you that I am fit and that 
I propose to remain fit for many years to <.f>me I do not 
believe in any kind of valetudinarianism and have a dislike 
ofilihealth, I feel that I have many tasks siil! to perform in 
our country and I am determined to keep myself fit for the 
purpose. 

5 Why then did I talk about tiredness and the like? Partly 
that represented my reactions at the time and my mood of the 
moment; partly it was something deeper. This was a feel mg 
of staleness, which, I suppose, is almost inevitable, it one lias 
to function like a machine. I can funcuon effei tively evt a as 
a machine, but it does come m the w ay of freshness ol 
thought and outlook I do not like this sialeness and I feel u 
comes in the way of really effective woik and cieativc 
thought which are so necessary for one who has to function 
in a highly responsible position. It was someliow to legam 
that freshness and creativeness that I wanted to leave the 
present routines that take up all ray time. 

6 I have no intention of running aw'ay horn work or fiom 
responsibility. I have absolutely no idea of going into the 
wilderness or retiring to the mountains. I ieel that 1 havt a 
function to perform and so long as a person feels that w<iy, 
the urge to work and activity is there. I have that strong uige 
m me. It is only the functionlcss who bemoan their lot and 
are full of complaints and ailments. 

7 We have passed through, during these la.st seven years or 
more of independence, a difficult time and we have I'artd 
heavy tasks. We may not have come up to the mar k always, 
but I have no feeling of disappointment at the ret ord of these 
years. Indeed, I have a sense of fulfilment not for myself only 
but for the nation. I think that we have progressively mad< 
good and are well on our way to more rapid advance. While 
fully conscious of our many problems and difficulties and 
even of our failings, I do not understand the habitual cntu 
who sees little good in our country today I think that 
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reaction is misplaced and is often due to a kind of frustration 
resulting from a feeling of lack of function. 

8. Indeed, it is because I think that our country has done 
well and that good and stout foundations for its progress 
have been made, that I think of some change in the nature of 
my activities. I want to work hard, but at the same time I 
want some leisure to read and think. One of the grave 
disadvantages from which those of us who are heavily 
engaged in governmental and like duties suffer is the lack of 
time to read and think and to confer with each other on basic 
matters 

9 Because of all this, the thought came to me that it would 
be better for me not to function as Prime Minister at least for 
some time. I do not wish to tie myself to any course of action 
for an indefinite period. Nor do I wish to take any step in a 
hurry because the last thing I would like is to create an upset. 
This thought has been with me for some time. Various 
occurrences took place which disturbed me and led me even 
more to think of this. But at the back of my mind was not that 
particular occurrence but something deeper. 

10 Sometimes people ask and newspapers write about a 
question, which I find somewhat irritating. ''After Nehru, 
What?” "Who will succeed Nehru?” This question itself 
becomes a challenge to me and of course to the nation. It is 
absurd to think that a great nation depends upon an odd 
individual or two. My reaction to this question is to accept 
the challenge. I am sure that all will be well in any event. 

11 As I have stated above, I do not propose to act in a hurry 
and I do not think in terms of final and irrevocable decisions. 
For the present I am sharing my thoughts with you, because 
I feel that I owe this to you and to our other comrades. I feel 
that we have, in a sense, completed an important stage in our 
journey and the next stage now looms ahead. I want to fit 
myself for that stage even more in mind than in body and I 
want to function with vigour and speed 

12 I need hardly say that the fact of my not being Prime 
Mimster will not put an end to ray close association with 
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governmental, development, and like activities. I am bound 
up with this work and it is not mere office that tie.s me to it I 
wish people would realize that important work is not 
inevitably connected with the holding of office. 

13. Soon we shall have the election for the Congress 
Presidentship. I am quite clear in my mind that I should not 
stand again for election for this high office. It is time that 
somone else was head of this great organization under whose 
sheltering care all of us have grown up and functioned. It is 
not right for the same person to continue to function in that 
office. I shall of course work for the Congress with all my 
strength and energy. I think it will be better both for me and 
for the Congress as well as for the country if someone else is 
chosen President. 

14. I have ventured to write to you frankly and to share my 
thoughts with you on the eve of my going to China, as I did 
not wish these vague rumours to continue and create doubts 
in the minds of our people. You will, I hope, forgive me for 
this rather personal letter. Circumstances have placed me m 
a position which has an impersonal aspect also. I try to 
consider myself and my work as objectively as possible. I 
know that is difficult, but an attempt has to be made. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawahartal Nehru 



New Delhi 
15 November, 1954 


My dear Chief Minister, 

1 am writing to you after a long interval. My last fortnightly 
etter was dated October 1. You know* that, during this 
aeriod, I have been abroad and have paid a visit to China as 
well as to the States of Indo-China.‘ 

2 Much has happened during these six. weeks. The death 
of Rafi Ahmed Kidwai^ has been a great blow. It is never easy 
to measure men because there are not uniform standards for 
such measurement. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai was a particularly 
difficult person to assess because he was different from 
athets. One test comes after death, the measure of popular 
reaction. I was not in India when he died, but I am told that 
his death provoked an extraordinary amount of public 
sorrow all over the country. More especially in Delhi, his 
uneral procession drew vast numbers of persons of all 

shades of opinion. I am not surprised to learn this because I 
tnew that he was one of the very few who had by sheer hard 
work and ability won an abiding place in the hearts of our 
:ountrymen. He was essentially a man of the people and 
aecause of that they put up with much in him that would 
nave irritated in others. I knew him from the early beginn^ 
mgs of the non-cooperation movement thirty-five years ago 
and we had worked together during this long period 
through all the ups and downs that came to us Wt were in 
"irwon (n"Pth(*nnri ’ - prf* in the 'trii"" p fn^pthcront'^irlf' 
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and later we were in the Govern tnetu toneilu'i A polil n un 
IS well known to be used to piiblu s{)eak!ng, <uui jX'ifiafis 
even to like U Rafi Ahmed for many >< ais always <i\oid(d a 
public speech even though he was placing a most important 
part in our oigani/alion. Public sfxakuig was alwi^s 
somewhat of a trial to him and he avoided it, sf possible. }1( 
expanded m small groups. Hecoucentiated on haul otgauu.i 
tional w'ork and knew peisonally more pet sons m liie V P 
andeven in India than any OIK' else that 1 ktiowol Uewas i 
loyal friend and was always willing to Iu'!j> anyone in 
distress Innumerable people <ame to bun lot he lp No 
person was turned away. 

These were the qualities that endeared bun not only tohis 
numerous comrades but to the people at iatge. But Irelutid 
thesequalities was a sterling ability and a (]ui( knessol mind 
and grasp He had a sense of what the people wt'te thinking 
and had initiative and daring. 

He was a Muslim of course but one nevei thought of httn 
in terms of being confined to any conummity. He was an 
Indian patriot in the best sense' of the word <iiui Ins 
patriotism embraced the whole people and, theteloie, he 
thought always in terms of the good of the masses No 
number of rules or regulations or even wot k ing as a ( kihiiu i 
Minister tamed his uncoventionai spirit 

He helped innumerable persons, but lot himsell he did 
little. Thelandheposse.ssedhegaveaway to fits teiiaiiis. llts 
house m his village home Masauli in the Distiic t of Baia 
Banki, U P , continued tobeadilapulated sti uc tuie, in some 
parts e\en lacking a roof. He had no time ot moiu'y to look 
after it 

Such a man is unique anywhere and in the India of todas 
his loss is indeed great I feel itpaiiicularly, notcmiy hecaust 
a friend and comrade is gone, but because we have c cunc' to a 
stage in India when initiativeand daring ate ucressaiy mote 
than ever. 

3 During my absence in China, an hrstoric event took 
place m India That was the de fdck trinsfer of the ) 
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French Settlements to the Union of India,^ I am particularly 
happy that this took place as a result of a friendly agreement 
with the French Government. Our policy was thus justified 
and we start this new^ chapter in Pondicherry, etc. in a spirit 
of goodwill to all. We hope that Pondicherry will continue 
to be a centre of the French language and French culture. 

4. Immediately on my return from China, I went to 
Darjeeling^ to inaugurate the Institute of Himalayan Moun- 
taineering. This may appear to some as specialist work in 
which only a limited number of persons are likely to take 
interest. I considered it as having a larger significance. It 
seemed to me a symbol of our new India full of energy and 
aspiration and daring. Standing almost under the shadow of 
Kanchenjunga, I felt exhilarated and I sensed this new 
youthful spirit of our country. The Institute is not merely to 
instruct in high-class mountaineering, but also to tram, I 
hope, large numbers of people in the smaller feats which 
produce initiative, endurance, and character, not to mention 
good health. Also, it is to encourage winter sports. I hope, 
therefore, that ail the States in India will take interest in it 
and help it, more particularly those States which might be 
called the Himalayan States and which touch this mighty 
range of mountains which has been our friend and sentinel 
for ages past. 

5 A few days ago, we had a meeting of the National 
Development Council which you and other Chief Ministers 
attended. Among its decisions, the most important was the 
formation of a Standing Committee in which a number of 
Chief Ministers were included.® Thus the Planning 

3 On 1 November 19.54, the French Government handed over the 
administration oi Pondicheiry and three other settlements to India. 

4 On 9 and 4 Novembei 19.5-i. 

5 On 9 and 10 November 1954. 

6. Following the criticism by some Chief Ministers of the lack of 
CO ordination between the Centre and the States in the mattei of planning, 
a Stand-ng Comm'ttee consisting of the Chief Ministers of Bombay 
Hyderabad Madras Rajasthan Punjab Travancore Coch n West 
Beiiga and U ttar Pradesh was set up on 1 0 November 1 954 
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Commission becomes, for purposes oi policy and important 
decisions, a much larger and mote represcniative body I 
attach great importance to this. 

We are already thinking of the second Five Year Plan, in 
framing this, the help of the Chief Ministers and their 
Governments is essential. Planning, inevitably, involves a 
measure of centralization. In othei countncs, suclt as China 
which I have recently visited, there is an absolute centi aiiza- 
tion in the governmental structure. Whatever other advan- 
tages or disadvantages this may have, it facilitates planning 
We do not function in that way not only because of our 
parliamentary democracy, but also because we are a federal 
union with a large measure of autonomy in the Stases I 
think this autonomy is good and, indeed, I believe m 
decentralization to the largest possible extent, provided u 
does not weaken the unity of the country or come in the way 
of its progress. At the same time, central co-ordination is 
essential if we are to plan. How then are we to do this and 
co-ordinate those opposing tendencies? Foitunately wchave 
had no great difficulty in the past because most of us have 
functioned as colleagues in a common undertaki ng. So far as 
I am concerned, I can think of India only as an integrated 
whole. 

The formation of the Standing Committee should facili- 
tate even greater co-operation both in the framing of our 
plans and in their implementation. I fed that the time has 
come when we should show initiative and daring in dealing 
with our problems. Many countries today are planning then 
development and seeking to make rapid ptogres.s. We have 
to keep pace with others and even try to go ahead of them 
Ultimately, every country will be judged by the results it 
shows in human well-being and national progress. Every 
other consideration will be secondary. 

6. We can learn much from the industrially advanced 
nations of the West. But we have always to bear this fact in 
mind, that our country is differently situated. Those 
Western countries have had 150 years or more of industrial 
growth We lag behind in that respect like other countries in 
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Asia and the problems we have to face are, therefore, 
different from the problems of those countries today. We are 
not going to have 100 years in order to make good. Our 
problems, therefore, are essentially similar to those of other 
under-developed countries in Asia. It is for this reason that I 
was particularly interested in what was happening m China 
and I said that the most exciting countries for me today were 
India and China. We differ, of course, in our political and 
economic structures, yet the problems we face are essentially 
the same. The future will show which country and which 
structure of Government yields greater results in every way 
We have been in intimate touch with the United Kingdom 
and with Western European countries. We have also been in 
touch with the United States of America. It is right that we 
should learn from them, I welcome, however, our attempts 
to find out what has been happening in the Soviet Union; in 
Yugoslavia and other countries which, till recently, were 
industrially backward and mainly agricultural countries 
We should consider what has been done there with an open 
and objective mind and profit by what we can take. For my 
part, I believe in parliamentary democracy and in individual 
freedom. But I also believe that it is essential to have rapid 
economic progress. We have to combine the two. That is a 
great test for us and it will require all our wisdom and ail our 
strength and unity of purpose. 

7 As you know, there have been strange happenings in 
Pakistan.^ The Constituent Assembly has been dissolved 
and the Cabinet has been changed. An interesting feature of 
this change is the inclusion of our old friend and comrade 
Di. Khan Sahib® in the Central Cabinet. I cannot say what 


7. On 24 October ] 954, the Governor-General of Pakistan, proclaiming 
a state of emergency, dissolved the Constituent Assembly and reconstituted 
the Cabinet. The outgoing Ministers were M. Zafiullah Khan, M.A 
Gurmani, Sardar Bahadur Khan, Hussain Qureshi, A.K. Brohi, Khan 
Abdul Qayyum Khan and Shoaib Qureshi and they wereieplacedby M.A 
Ispahani Iskander Mina Ayub Khan Khan Sahib and Mir Ghulam Ah 
Talpur 

8 For h fn Vol 1 n 9^^ 
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this will lead to in Pakistan or how it will affec ( our relations 
with that country. I hope that it will better those relations 
because I am convinced that some time or other we must pm 
an end to our conflicts. 

The example of Pakistan brings out rather forcibly that 
foreign help is not an unmixed blessing. Military aid is even, 
less helpful in the long run. All this dependence on foreign 
aid brings internal weakness. An essential quality for a 
nation, if it wants to advance, is self-assurance and faith in 
Itself and the capacity to work hard. It u depends on others, 
then Its very foundations are weakened. I do not wish to 
make any invidious comparisons but anyone can see how 
India has progressed during the past few years, in compari- 
son with many other countries of Asia. 

8. The General Assembly of the United Nations is proceed- 
ing in New York and India has taken a prominen t part in the 
discussion of many world issues there.'* It seems to be our fate 
to play that part. We cannot escape the huidens that 
circumstances have placed upon us. 

9. The few days I spent in China and suliserjuently m 
Indo-China have left so many impressions on my mind that 
I could write at great length about them. I would iiki' to 
share these impressions with you. I tannoi wriie every thing 
but I have prepared a note on this subject, a c'ojiy fjf which 1 
enclose, The basic fact that stands out in my mind, quitf 
apart from communism or anti-rornmunrsni, or the various 
other issues that confront China and Asia, is tiu* emergent! 
of this great country. Let there be no mistake about it. it is a 
great country not only in size, but in spirit and charaett't. 
and when all these three are joined together then the results 
are also likely to be big. Here isavasteountiy, unified for flu 
first time in history under a strong and stable Government, 

9 The ninth session of the U-N. General Assembly was held from 21 
September to 17 December 1954. The piincipal subject.s disrussed were 
disarmament, peaceful use of atomic energy Soviet complaint agamst 

T S aggress on m China the Cyprus question, and the South African 
rana] poh(7 
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consisting of men who knoxv their minds and who have been 
hardened by more than a quarter of a century's conflict and 
trouble and misfortune. Behind this basic fart of a strong 
China, likely to develop rapidly, all else is irrelevant and 
nothing appears to me more irrelevant in this context than 
the aiguments about China’s admission in the U.N., as if it 
was possible to ignore such a country in the full flush and 
pride of freedom and unit>. 

10 Our Paliament starts today It will deal with many 
mattet s, but the most important seem to me to be the Hindu 
Law Reform Bills and the amendment of the Constitution. I 
hope we shall be able to go ahead with these and at least to 
pass one of the Hindu Law Rills during this session. The 
amendment of the Constitution has become imperative if we 
intend to make much progress in the economic and social 
fields. No one wants to amend Constitution in haste. But 
when the times come for it, then it has to be done. The final 
test is what is good for the people and no other test can 
apply. 

1 1 I have promised to go to Djakarta in Indonesia at the 
end of December fot the second meeting of the Colombo 
^owers, as they are called. This meeting has been convened 
especially to work out the details of the proposed Afro* Asian 
Conference. The necessity for this Conference has grown in 
my mind. It is true that such a Conference is likely to be a 
very mixed affair, but we must face that 

12 At the end of January, soon after Republic Day, I have 
to go to London for the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
3onference.^° This is likely to be important. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawahailal Nehru 
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Enclosuie*^ 

During my visit to China, I had a numbm ol talks with the 
Chinese leaders. I had long talks with Plenum Chou Kn-lai' 
separately. I also had joint talks with Chainnan Mao '1 se- 
tung2 and his principal colleagues, viz. , Vu e-Cdsasi man Chu 
Teh,^ Chairman of the Standing Cornnuiiee ol the Peoples’ 
Congress, Liu Shao-chi,'^ Premier (hiou En-lai, Vire- 
Chairman Soong Ching-Iing^ (Madame Sun Yat-.sen), Vue- 
Premier Chen Yen® and the Chinese Ambassador^ in India 
On our side in these joint talks, we had oui Senetary 
General, N.R. Pillai,® and our Ambassadoi in Peking, N 
Raghavan.5 We both had interpictets with us. 

2. I met separately the principal Ministers dealing wiih 
economic and financial policy and the Five Year Plan. Also 
Ministers dealing with land problem and flood rontiol. 

3 All these talks were thiough interpreters. Chairman 


* A note written on 14 November 1954 on the vi.sit to Clntta and 
Indo-China. 

1. Zhou Enlai. For b. fn. see Vol 3, p. 82 

2. Mao Zedong. For b, fn. see Vol 2, p. 1 16. 

3. Marshal Zhu De (1886-1976). Commanded the (kmummi.s! eighth 
route army, 1937, and 18 Group army, 1946-49; Vkr-Chahrnat!, Ontral 
People’s Government Counai, 1949-.54, and People’.', China, 19.54-‘.59, 
Chairman, National People’s Congress Comnnttce, 1959-76. 

4. Liu Shaoqi (1898-1969). Vice-Chairman, O'lural People’s Ciovern- 
ment, 1949-54; Chairman, People’s China, 1959-68; 

5. Song Qingling(1890-1981). Widow of Sun Vatsen; Vue-Chauman, 
Central People’s Government Council, 1949-54; Vit e-Chan man, Stan- 
ding Committee of National People's C^ngt ess, 1954-59; Vite-C-hanmau, 
People’s China, 1959-74; Chairman, Presidium of Nafioiitil People’s 
Congress, 1975-81. 

6. Chen Yun (b. 1905). Vice-Premier, State Caiuncil of China, 1949-75, 
1978-80; Vice-Chairman, Chinese Communist Party, 1956-69, 1979-81 

7. Yuan Zhongxian (Chung-hsien). For b, fn. see Vol. 2. p. 187. 

8. Forb fn. sec Vo Ip 174 

9 Forb bu see Vol 3 p 71 
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Mao and most of his colleagues did not understand English 
at all. Premier Chou En-lai understood English a little and 
occasionally said a word or two in English, but his know- 
ledge of English was limited. Madame Sun Yat-sen, of 
course, knew English well and I had a separate direct talk 
with her also. 

4 I met large numbers of other leading personalities 
including the Dalai Lama,*® the Panchen Lama** and 
scientists, medical men, engineers, people connected with 
cultural affairs, some representatives of nationalities, educa- 
tionists, actors and actresses. My talks with these groups 
were brief and usually took place in big receptions. 

5. Our talks covered a large range of subjects. I was 
interested in the finances and economic implications of the 
Five Year Plan. I do not, however, propose to deal here with 
these talks regarding financial and economic matters as it 
was not possible for me to get a full grasp of these rather 
complicated subjects. I was promised a full note on these 
matters which 1 have not yet received. I might mention here 
that the Chinese budget for this year amounted to about: 
Revenue — 4,500 million U.S. dollars, and Expenditure over 
5,000 million U.S. dollars. There was thus a deficit of 500 
million U.S. dollars. I was told that during the two previous 
years there had been considerable surpluses and the present 
deficit was covered by them. The chief sources of income 
were the turn-over tax and profits from State undertakings. 
Income from land was inconsiderable. It should be remem- 
bered that China is very much a unitary and centralized 
State, so that the budget was for the whole of China. 

6 My discussions about flood control and cultural matters 
were also interesting. 

7 The real discussions were with Premier Chou En-lai and 

10, (b. 1935). Enthroned as Dalai Lama at Lhasa, 1940; Vice-Chairman, 
National Committee of Chinese People’s Political Consultative Con- 
ference. 1951-59; visited India 1956; left Tibet for India, 1959. 

11 (b 1937) Installed as Panchen Lama 1944; ViDc — n Chinese 

Peoples Political Consuliauve Committee 1 and 1979 



Chairman Mao and party. Aithotls^h wo talkod about a laigt 
variety oi subjects, I shall lefet here only lo some principal 
points that arose m the ctjurse of these discussions. 

8 Chairman Mao teferred lo the age-old association as 
well as to the new friendship between China and hidia. Both 
countries were snuggling for peace. They had sjuae or less 
common experiences in recent history and both countries 
needed peace to reconstruct their economies as both were 
industrially backward. The Chairman con.sidered that India 
was industrially somewhat more advanced. But both 
countries were in this respect backward and had large 
populations. Industrial development had to be achieved 
quickly in both. Given peace, it might take China about four 
Five Year Plans, i.e., 20 years or so, to become an industnal 
country with foundations laid for a sociah.st economy 
China, therefore, was anxious for peace. But some' t oun tries, 
notably U.S.A., were obstructing this process. Il.S.A, was 
occupying, or helping in the occupation, not only of 
Formosa, but many islands very near the Chinese mainland 
There was bombardment of the Chinese mainland from 
these islands and air-raids were frequently carried out 
During the past two years, there had been aii -dropping in 
the Chinese mainland not only of groups of men, but also ol 
wireless transmitters and other equipment. Many of such 
groups had been rounded up and caught. Most of them 
consisted of Chinese Kuomintang agents, but there were 
some Americans also among them. 

9. China was not a threat to any country and wished to hve 
in peace with all other countries. But the U.S.A. did not 
permit her to do so and even brought pressure to bear u|X>n 
England, France, and other countries to prevent them from 
co-operating with China. 

1 0. The question of Formosa or the other islands occupied 
by Formosan troops was not discussed by me. But it was 
made clear to me that great importance was attached by the 
Chinese Government to this issue of Taiwan and, even more 
so to the islands of the mainland and the interference with 
normal coastal trade and attacks on the mainland. 
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!1, Some reference was made to the Manila treaty^^ and 
Chairman Mao pointed out that this treaty was the result of 
the American reaction to the Geneva Agreement. The 
American Government did not like that Ag;reement and 
wanted to come in the way of peaceful settlements. 

12 Reference was also made to the five principles^® which 
had been included in the joint declarations issued by India 
and China and Burma and China. It was agreed that if 
these principles were agreed to by other countries and acted 
upon by all of them, this would go a long way in removing 
tensions and fears. 

13 I agreed to this and pointed out that there was no doubt 
that there was a certain amount of fear in the minds of the 
smaller nations in Asia of China. That fear might have no 
basis, but the fact remained that there was that fear. Some of 
these countries were perhaps also afraid of India, It was 
essential, therefore, that this fear and suspicion should be 
removed. In the past both the Chinese and Indian peoples 
had spread out to countries in South East Asia and there 
were considerable populations of overseas Chinese and 
overseas Indians. 

1 4 Chairman Mao agreed that these fears must be removed 
and nothing should be done which might cause apprehen- 
sion to these countries. 

15. In this connection reference was made, especially, to 
the Chinese overseas and to the question of their nationality. 
I was assured, what I had been told previously, that the 
Chinese Government wanted to settle this question in co- 
operation with the countries concerned. There were some 

12 See ante, p. 48. 

13. The five principles, termed as Panchsheelwert: (1) mutual respect 
for each other’s territorial integrity and sovereignty, (2) non-aggression, 
(3) non-interference in each other’s internal affairs, (4) equality and 
mutual benefits, and (5) peaceful co-existence- 

14. Included for the first time in India-China Agreement on Tibet 
signed on 29 April 1 954. i t was reaffirmed in joint statements of Nehru and 
Zhou Enlai U Nu and Zhou Enlai and Nehru and Ho Chi Minh on 20 
June 29 June and 17 October 1954 respccnvely 
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difficulties in dealing with it as a whohr. Ilu-y proposed, 
therefore, to deal with it separately ff>i each countiy. The 
Prime Minister of Burma, U Nu.''' would be visiting China 
soon and they would discuss this niattet with him. f,ater, 
they would discuss this with Indonesia. Their genejal 
approach was that the Chinese abroad .should r house their 
nationality, that is, whether they would t ontinue as (diincse 
nationals or become nationals of the countty shey lived in 
There should be no dual nationality. It seemed to me that 
while this point was quite clear in the minds of the Cihinese 
leaders, they had some apprehensions lest any step that they 
might take might be to the advantage of the Foimosa 
Government. Hence this caution in appioach and the 
separate approaches. 

16 The Chinese leaders repeatedly assured me that they 
did not want war and that they were prepaied to co-operate 
with every country and have diplomatic relations with it, 
even though that country was opposed to them. 'They 
mentioned, in this connection, particularly Thailand and 
the Philippines which, they pointed out, were completely 
under the influence of the U.S.A. This itself was evidence of 
the Chinese desire to live at peace with other countries. 
These countries, I was told, accused China of thinking in 
terms of aggression, but did not respond to the Chitiese offer 
to establish improved relations. China was prepared to issue 
joint statements on the basis of the five principles with othei 
countries. This would rule out aggression a.s well as internal 
interference. 

17 Reference was made by me especially to this iiitc^rijal 
interference through local Communist parties. I was assured 
that China did not wish to interfere in any way with local 
affairs. 

Mao dealt at some length with the past two 
World Wars and their revolutionary consequences. He 
pointed out that China had no atom bombs oi anv equip- 
ment of the latest type. But the U.S. and the U.S..S.R. had 

15 For b Ed see Vo 1 p 18 
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both. Ultimately it was the people who would count and 
who would be the deciding factors. He pointed out that the 
experience of both the World Wars was that the countries 
who started the war were defeated and those who were on the 
defence won. Another consequence was revolutions in some 
countries and the freedom of some colonial countries. Thus, 
if unfortunately another World War took place, disastrous 
as it might be, it would lead to the defeat of the aggressors 
and possibly other revolutionary changes might take place. 
He was not afraid of a war if it came, but he did not want it 
because of its disastrous consequences to the world and 
because it would come in the way of developing their 
countries- 

19 I was not fully in agreement with Chairman Mao’s 
analysis, but I entirely agreed with him that war must be 
avoided and every step which might lead to war should also 
therefore be avoided. 

20. My talks with Premier Chou En-Iai covered larger 
giound. He referred also to the United States policy which 
came in the way of peace and created tense situations in the 
Far East. “Why”, he asked, “was America so aggressive and 
what was her motive in carrying on these aggressive 
activities in the Far East?” I replied that I did not think that 
the American people wanted war but undoubtedly they were 
afraid of Communist aggression and wanted to take action 
to protect their interests. Premier Chou did not quite agree 
with me and said that America’s policy was an expansionist 
policy. He referred to the military aid given to Pakistan 
which had nothing to fear from China or the Soviet Union 
America, according to him, wanted to bully weaker nations 
and rule the world. 

21 1 pointed out to Premier Chou that this was exactly 
what some countries in the West said about Soviet imperia- 
lism and communism endangering the peace of Europe and 
the world. They said also that Communists did not want war 
because they thought they could get everything without war, 
that is by infiltration and other tactics 

22 Premier Chou said that this was absurd China had 
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already made a declaration of ftve princ iples, and revokstion 
could not be imported from outside. He refer led tr) the 
Kuomintang forces on the Burmese borders®^ and said that 
China would have been justified in attacking them as they 
were creating trouble on the Chinese side. But the (Chinese 
Government realized the difficulties of the Government of 
Burma and wanted to be friendly to them. Therefore, they 
desisted from any activity against the Kuomintang troops 
there. 

23 I referred to Chinese maps which still showed portions 
of Burma and even of India as if they were within Chinese 
territory. So far as India was concerned, I added, we were not 
much concerned about this matter because our boundaries 
were quite clear and were not a matter foi argument. But 
many people took advantage of these old map.s and argued 
that China had an aggressive intent or else why continue to 
use these maps. In Burma also this caused apprehension 
24. Premier Chou replied that these maps were old ones 
and China had not done any surveying to draw new maps 
Their boundaries even with Mongolia and the Soviet I inion 
were still not clearly demarcated and there were discre- 
pancies. I pointed out that this might be so. So far as India 
was concerned, I repeated, there was no doubt about our 
boundaries and I was not worried about them. But I 
wondered how China would feel if a part of I'ibct had been 
shown as part of India in our maps. 

25 I referred also to the case of K.I. Singh, a Nepalese 
national, who had rebelled against his Government and 
who, according to reports, had been given encouragement in 
China. This kind of thing created apprehensions in the 
mmds of Asian countries. Premiei Chou replied that K I 
Stngh crossed into Chinese territory with some other men in 
possession of rifles and ammunition. According to itster- 
national custom, China disarmed them and gav<.‘ them 
asylum. Nothing more was done. He referred in this 

16 See Voi. 3 pp 277 and 279 

17 Farbfn.BeeVo 2, p. 555 
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connection to the intention of the Dalai Lama at one time to 
go to India. The Indian Ambassador had told the Chinese 
Government then that if the Dalai Lama came to India and 
sought asylum, they could not refuse this and they would 
treat him with courtesy but would not encourage any 
political activities on his part. As a matter of fact, the Da<ai 
Lama did not go to India but some of his relatives did go 
there and had been given asylum. The Chinese Government 
did not mind this. In K.I. Singh’s case, the Chinese 
Government had given him asylum and he would not be 
allowed to take part in any political activity against his 
country. 

26 Premier Chou asked me questions about Nepal and 
various other countries. He referred to his invitation to the 
Indonesian Prime Minister to come to China. The Indone- 
sian Prime Minister had expressed the wish that Premier 
Chou should first go to Indonesia. This was not possible for 
some time as he was very busy with important work, more 
especially as he had been absent for a long time in Geneva 
and elsewhere. Premier Chou was particularly interested in 
foreign influences at work in various countries of Asia, more 
especially American influences. He referred especially to 
pressure brought upon them to join the so-called South East 
Asia Defence Organisation. He referred to Thailand also 
and said that they were anxious to have normal relations 
with it. 

27 Premiei Chou also asked me about my visit to Indo- 
China and the position there. 

28 Premier Chou lefened to Korea. He was anxious that 
something should be done to settle the Korean problem. He 
thought that a confeience should be held soon to consider 
this and that the old Geneva Conference should be enlarged 
for this purpose by adding neutral Asian countries. 

29 I said chat I agreed that we must pursue methods to 
arrive at a settlement in Korea and a conference for this 
purpose would be necessary. But such a confeience should 
be held at the right time when some ideas about a settlement 
were c carer Mere y to have a conference without such ideas 
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might lead again to a dcadlotk. MeanwhiS<‘, it was jijjpoj- 
tant that we should not allow the stJaatitm ift Korea (o 
deteriorate. 

30. We discussed India-Chiaa rcJajion.s aut! the exc hange 
of technical personnel, iKXtk.-), iM-riodiiahs, en. Also an 
agreement about air services. It wasagiecd tliat ihcic slumld 
be a reciprocal arrangement for an Indjan an .servic<' at a 
Chinese port, probably Canton. 'rhi,s inatter ivas to be 
discussed further through diplomatic thannris 

31. I referred to certain difficulties of pifgnuis going to 
Tibet. Premier Chou agreed to look int<5 this rnatici and to 
remove such difficulties. He also agreed u> the supply of.sdk 
cocoons to Kashmir and sugge.sted our semlnig an ex(>e! t to 
select the varieties. 

32- He informed me about the Chinese de^^ne lo have 
diplomatic relations witii Nepal. 1 told him that the 
Nepalese Government had kept us informt'd cd’ this. The 
King of Nepah® had been ill and had gone tc * .Swit/<T{and for 
treatment. On his return, they would no doubt take up this 
matter. So far as we were concetned, we would vvtK'ome 
friendly relations between Nepal and <;hiiia. 

33. I gave him a brief outline of recent Nepahsse htstory 
and how previously Nepal wa.sfai from indr^perKhan. that is, 
before India became independent. Theie was no intctfcirtue 
in internal matters, but otherwise the United Kingdom wa.s 
the suzerain power. Independent India had at rep ted tiu' full 
independence of Nepal and had nt>i claimed souk* of the 
rights that Britain had exert ised. But the t wo < ounti it s had 
agreed that their foreign policies should be co-ordatated. h 
was clear that India had a special position in Nepal and it 
became necessary, therefore, foi their foreign poJitit>.s to lx- 
in line with each other. India did not approve ol foreign 
intervention in Nepal in any way. As toi Nepal and China, it 
was desirable that they should settle such fjrobh’ui.'v a.s 
existed in regard to Tibet. The question of dipjomatii 


Tribhuvan Bn Bilaam Shah. For b fn. s« Vol ] p 5ei2, 
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representation could probably be dealt with by the Chinese 
Ambassador in Delhi also being accredited to Kathmandu I 
pointed out that Nepal was passing through grave internal 
difficulties and we wanted to help her to get over them and 
not add to these difficulties. 

34 Premier Chou asked me about the Afro- Asian Confe- 
rence. I told him that we had agreed on the principle of it but 
had not decided the details and that we were likely to meet 
soon at Djakarta to consider this matter. Premier Chou 
welcomed the idea and it was evident from his talk with me 
that he would like China to be invited to it. 

35 I have given a brief summary of our talks. These talks 
both with Chairman Mao and Premier Chou were frank and 
friendly. We did not discuss the theories or ideology 
underlying our respective political and economic structures 
We knew that they were different and yet there was much in 
common in the work of both the countries and many of our 
problems were similar. We entirely agreed that we should 
respect each other’s viewpoints and without interference 
co-operate in dealing with our problems. More especially we 
should co-operate in the maintenance of peace in Asia and 
the world at large. 

36 Essentially our problems were alike that is vast coun- 
tries and populations, chiefly agricultural, with low stan- 
dards of living, and the necessity to raise these standards by 
industrialization and agricultural reform. Even in regard to 
floods, we had similar problems. Our approach to the 
solution of these problems was not the same and yet there 
was much in common with it and we could profit by each 
other’s experience, provided always there was a friendly 
approach and no interference with each other. 

37. I received an extraordinarily cordial welcome every- 
where in China. This was not only an official welcome but a 
popular welcome also in which millions joined. I was 
greatly impressed by it. It was clear to me that this welcome 
represented something more than political exigency. It was 
almost an emotional upheaval repiesenting the basic urges 
of the peop e for friendship with India 
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38 I have no doubt at all that the Cioveinment and peopa 
of China desire peace and want to toncenitate on huikiin^ 
up their country during the next decade or cwo. 

39 I saw many of the famous sights ol Pekint; and 
elsewhere. I visited their steel plants in Mane huna to whnh 
a new addition had been made with Soviet help. 1 tus was a 
fine addition rapidly constructed. lalso visited Daiuni, then 
port and ship-buiiding yard, and vaiious fat tones 

40 Chairman Mao told me that they lacked technicians 
and that they weie receiving a great deal of help from So\ r i 
technicians which he welcomed These technu lans r ame for 
limited periods, trained the Chinese and went away I’ist u 
were no political or other strings attached. In then leit ni 
agreement with the Soviet Government, die Soviet hat! 
undertaken to put up HI major cntcrpri.ses in Chnui as a 
part of the Five Year Plan. 

41 I would add that I hardly saw the villages ol China and 
my impressions were gathered entirely from the big c itit's I 
visited Peking. Canton. Shanghai, Nanking, Hankovt, 
Mukden, Anshan and Dairen. The majoi imjnession I gr)t 
was of a country smoothly running with enonnous pole n- 
ual stiength which was being tianslatcii giaduallv into 
actual strength. The people I saw m the cities hoiked wt4i 
clad and well-fed, and I noticed no dejiression iu fa((‘ or 
demeanour Young men and giilsand children were j >ai lie u 
larly m evidence and they weie a pleasant-iookiug ciouci, 
jolly and full of enthusiasm. Dndoubiedly (hear ss a gnat 
deal of regimentation as it is called. I hen thstifiliue \v,is 
remarkable. But I would say that the Chinese have always 
been a more or less disciplined people. The shojrs ajijwased 
to be full of goods. There were thousands of small pj ivately - 
owned shops. There were serme big Stare-owned dejiattmc m 
stores. These were also full of various kinds of goods, tfiough 
luxury articles were not in evidence, These* depaftme-m 
stores were crowded with literally thousarid.s of persons. 

42 Another impression that I gathered was of the essential 
Chrneseness of a most everybody I met from cac t rs to t n 
public Few persons know foreign anguagcs Fvcrvt imgis 
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done in Chinese. Chinese art and cultural activities were 
encouraged and there was a great deal of pride in China’s 
great past and cultural accomplishments. Chairman Mao, 
in the course of his talks with me, referred on two or three 
occasions to some lines of a Chinese poet of a thousand years 
ago. 

43 I visited Chinese opeias of the old style. I also saw a 
modern play of a propagandist nature. 

44 I did not sense the presence of any fear among the 
Chinese. They had plenty of self-confidence and self- 
assurance. 

45 It must be remembered that the Chinese passed 
through 40 years’ of revolution, wai -lords, civil war, 
Japanese invasion and the World Wat. During this period, 
they had no peace or security. The mere coming of peace and 
security is a tremendous blessing for the people now. The 
feeling that they are strong and united and playing an 
independent part in the world adds to their self-esteem. 

46. I could not help feeling during rny visit to China, even 
more than I have done before, how completely irrelevant was 
the idea that this great nation could be ignored or bypassed. 
The idea of not allowing them to function in the United 
Nations appeared faniasuc. The lime has passed when they 
can be injured much by this policy, h is the rest of world that 
IS more likely to sutler horn it. 

47. I paid brief visits to Vientiane in Laos, Hanoi and 
Saigon, and Phnom Penh in Cambexha. I also visited the 
famous ruins of Angkor Vai.‘‘^ In all these places I met 
prominent personalities. 

48. The person who impiessed me most was Dr. Ho Chi 
MiniT® of the Demot raiic Republic ol Vietnam, who came 
to see me at Hanoi. Hanoi had passed into his hands j ust five 


19. The temple built by Suryavarman II (1 1 1 3-50) is known for unique 
sculptural design and crafismanshiii 
20 For b fn see VoL 2 p 17 
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days previous to my anivai. 'r'his was a p<‘.i(t‘lu! .uid very 
disciplined transfer from t!ie Freiu h to (hf* Vua Minfs Di, 
Ho Chi Minh impressed me as an usuisually irauk. sUai^ht- 
forward and likable peison, Alchough be has lieen ensjamed 
in a war for seven years against the Fresu h, h<‘ was tin- \ei y 
reverse of a warlike peison. He sti uc k me us u man o{ p<\u 
and goodwill. He did not say a w'oui against ilie kieni h lo 
me. Indeed, heexpre.ssedhisdesHefoi co-op<‘iaiion woiii the 
French and even to be associated with the Fieiuh ruiou, 
provided his country had compleit' independeiu v. I le men- 
tioned the relationship of India wdih the Coimiinnwealth 
and asked me for further panu uiai s abmu it It was evuUait 
that Viet Minh was weil-organi/.ed and disc iplined 

49. South Vietnam produced a comph'tely opposite effect 
on me. The whole place seemed tobeatsixesand se\ens with 
hardly any dominant authority. Tjio Prime Muitstiu ■ ' ami 
his Generals were opposed to each other Fhere wete three 
private armies of some kind of scmt-icligious set is. Foieign 
representatives apparently also pulled in different diret- 
tions It was generally estimated tfiat if then' w;is a \ ote now, 
90 per cent or more of the population wotihl vote ioi Viet 
Mmh. What would happen a year or twui latei, onn ould not 
say 

50. Laos also appeared to be a sleepy and rat lu-r depressing 
place. There was agood deal of Fuaich inllufut e theie still 




21. Ngo Dinh-Diem (1901-1963). Premier. Soutli Vietnanr, 
and its president til) 1963 when he was a.ssas.s!naU‘(] in a <(jnp, 

22. Ngo Dinh-Diem taking over as Premier in June 19.W was able to 
mobtiue poimcal support from none of the jHjlitical partitss or (he scci.s 
V 12 Cao Dai, Hoa Hao and Binh Xnyen nor from the army generals. On 
24 September, he succeeded m forming a coalition govonmeru with the 
sapportof t^tfareeseos but his strained mlations with il«-army leaders 
gave nse to fears of a nulitaxy coup and avil war 
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and the International Commission was facing rather diffi- 
cult problems."-’* 

51 Cambodia wa.s somewhat different. It could be consi- 
dered more or les.s independent although there were one or 
two issues still to be settled with the French, The Inter- 
national Commission had completed the greater part of its 
labours and the Joint Commission of the two parties had 
finished its work,-^ The young king^^ is popular and is a 
bright and agreeable person. But it was said that he was in 
the hands of a palace clique. Some of his high-placed officers 
told me that unless the king got the support of some 
prominent leaders who stood for far-reaching political and 
economic reforms, the future was not happy. 

52 Premier Chou En-lai asked me as to whether we were 
going to recognize these Indo-China States. I told him that 
for all practical purposes we were dealing with them, either 
through the International Commission or otherwise as if we 
had lecognized them. We intended sending Consuis- 
General to them. For the present, we did not intend going 
any further because of our delicate position as Chairman of 
the three International Commissions. 

53 Since my talk with Premier Chou En-lai, I passed 
through Cambodia and I felt that the case of Cambodia was 
somewhat different from the others and we might perhaps 
go a little further in our relations with that State. We are 
considering thi.s matter now. 

November 14, 1954 Jawaharlai Nehru 

23. These related to the disengagement of the Pathet Lao troops 
throughout Laos and their final demobilization by a political settlement 
There was also di.sagreeraent as to whether the Pathet Lao forces could 
assemble in the entire province or in the provisional assembly areas only, 
on the right of the Royal Laotian Government over these areas, and on the 
meaning of the political settlement. 

24. By October 1954, the demobilization of the Khmer resistance forces 
and evacuation of the Khmer national armed forces had been completed, 
the Vietnamese military units had been repatriated and the ceasefire in 
Kampuchea had been effected. 

2S No Sihanouk. For b fn. sec VoL 3 p 318 
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New Delhi 
21 November, 1954 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

I am writing to you about the ratilication of the Constitu- 
tion (Third Amendment) Bill by the State Legislatures. ^ As I 
have pointed out to you, it is important that this should be 
done as early as possible. It is important because this affects 
our powers in regard to essential supplies. We do not want to 
have recourse to Ordinances for this purp<tse. 

The only two States that have already ratified are the 
Punjab and Rajasthan. Some others propose to do so fairly 
soon. 

I would request you, therefore, to make a spec ial effort to 
get this done. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehiu 


A special letter in additioa to the Fortrughtly Leuert 
1 See ante pp 6 and 62. 
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New Delhi 
29 November, 1954 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

A colleague of mine has drawn my attention to the fact that 
quite a large number of buildings belonging to the princes 
and zamindars are lying unutilized and, in fact, are deteriora- 
ung. The owners are not interested in their upkeep, or they 
cannot afford it now in the changed circumstances prevail- 
ing today. 

Wherevei a social change takes place, this happens. In 
England the huge country estates which belonged to the 
so-called aristocracy became a burden to them and it became 
impossible for them to maintain these vast mansions. They 
converted them, therefore, into hospitals or other public 
institutions. Some of them were given over to the National 
Trust. 

It is quite likely that there are many such buildings all 
over India which are gradually decaying. Is it not possible to 
utilize them? A case has been brought to my notice which is 
interesting. One of the stables of the Maharaja of Darbhanga 
has been converted into a fine Sanskrit Research Institute, 

I suggest that some steps might be taken to find out about 
these buildings of princes and landlords. This would 
include both big buildings and the relatively smaller ones. 
The next question would be to select such of them as can be 
taken over and utilized for a variety of purposes, such as 
hospitals, schools, colleges, Bal Bhavans or children’s 


• A special letter m addiuon to the Fortnif^htly Letters. 
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homes, libraries, recreation cenues, roinmunity halls, co- 
operative stores, village panchayats, cottage industry show- 
rooms, warehouses, museums, etc. They might even he used 
for residential purposes, that is, a building rould be made 
into several sets of flats. 

It might be possible in this way not only to save buildings 
that are worth saving, but use them for some puipose for 
which otherwise a new building would be necessary. 

I do not suggest any compulsory acquisition of these 
buildings from their owners. This will be entirely a matter of 
friendly negotiation. Sometimes the building might be 
given free if it is a burden to the owner, or it might be given at 
a nominal price or on some instalment basis. 

There is a possibility of our considering the formation of a 
national trust for such buildings. Some of the smaller 
buildings might be acquired at the norma! prices.. 

I am suggesting this to you for yout tonsiderution so 
that you might take some action in this matter. It is not 
necessary for us to prepare comprehensive lists t>f all such 
buildings. To begin with, we can note down the principal 
ones. Lists can always be added to later. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharbl Nehtu 



New Delhi 
29 November, 1954 


Vly dear Chief Minister,* 

As you are perhaps aware, we have started National Botani- 
cal Gardens. This scheme is meant for the whole of India, 
i'or the present, a start has been made in Lucknow, but such 
gardens, we hope, will also be started elsewhere under the 
opervision of this national body. 

This institution would like to help both in the cultivation 
3 f plants of economic importance and in the conversion of 
oarren lands, usar or alkaline lands or eroded lands into 
cultivable lands. They can do this probably without great 
lifficulty or any considerable expense. 

The suggestion is that such barren, usaror alkaline lands, 
which are of no use at present either to the owner or to the 
Government, might be passed on to the Controller of the 
National Botanical Gardens so that they might start making 
hem economical. This should not involve any great 
expense and obviously would be helpful in many ways. 

If you are agreeable to this approach and can indicate 
what you can do in this matter, we can work this proposal 
aut in greater detail. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharial Nehru 


A specul leuer in addiuon to the Fortnightly Letters. 
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Nfw DrJbi 
1 IVcrmbt'i, !95'^ 


My dear Chief Mini&ter,^ 

As you know, the Bank employees union have dcuded k> 
have a strike.* Some efforts are being made lo have syrnpa- 
thetic strikes by other labour unions ai.so. 7‘he ("ionummi.si 
Party is making every effort to make these strikes a sue cess. 1 
think that at the most this Bank stiikc will bt'a {an iial out 
But even a partial strike is troublesome. 

2 . I doubt if any labour strike could have less justiluafion 
than this one. Government took the unusual step of ,ipp<dn- 
tinga judge o[ the High Court, Justice Rajadhyaksha.- to go 
into ail the grievances of the Bank employees and to e.\a mint 
this entire matter thoroughly.® This was done very soon after 
the decision we had made on this subject, In effet t, soon after 
our decision, we expressed our willingness to rectinsidm thi.s 
matter if additional facts were placed before us anti we wt'ut 
further and appointed a Judge to gather the.se hu ts. I cannot 
conceive what more Government could have one. 

3 Nevertheless, some of the leaders of tfie Hank emphnees 
union have decided to have a stiike and are making I'veiv 
effort to make it a success. Obviously, we cannot submit to 


A spccisl ieiffr in oiddifjon to the lA'ttt'is 

1. On 18 October 19^4, the AiJ tndu Bank r.nipbyeos' As.ouiainn 
called for an iiidefinito Mukc thujughout the <our)ti\ to dt-tiunul 
wuhdiawal of ihe amended Bank Awatd hy the Oovcmsneiu See .dso 
ante, pp, 32 and 33 

2 Forb fn seeVol. 3, p 28-4, 

3. On 17 Sepiembej 1951, the Govennuent constituted a Ba tk Aw » d 
Comm ision to ntamine the effect of he nodifted appe an tr na 
award of Angus 1934 
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this kind of thing. No Government can, and I hope no 
reasonable person will, sympathize with this wholly unwarran- 
ted strike which may cause much inconvenience and even 
loss to the public. We must, therefore, face this strike, if it 
occurs, with vigour. 

4 There is the law and order aspect of this strike about 
which no doubt you will take adequate precautions. What is 
more important, however, is to help in making adequate 
arrangements for the Banks to carry on their work, even 
though this has to be on a somewhat restricted scale. We 
should be prepared for this for some weeks or a month or 
more. It would be advisable for the Bank to make some 
arrangements for a small staff to carry on anyhow even 
though others might leave. It might even be necessary for 
Government to help them to carry on. Bankers, though no 
doubt successful at their particular job, are apt to become 
panicky. This is absurd and there is no reason for it. 

5 We shall, of course, proceed with the Rajadhyaksha 
enquiry in the normal way regardless of whether the strike 
takes place or not. 

6 I am merely dr awing your attention to this matter which 
must already be under your consideration. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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Nru Ddhi 
9 Dt'ccifihfr, E954 


My dear Chief Mini^rer, 

This letter that f send you eveiy two weeks oi su ts marked 
‘Seciet’. It is meant to be so. ! v^as, thru ions siupiised and 
distressed to find almost a full cupv of my Iasi ionuifihtjy 
letter, somewhat paraphrased here and theie, appearing in 
the newspapers. If these secret letters teach the ptes.s, then it 
w'ill become difficult for me to wmeas hankly atui fully as! 
wish to do. I know that these fortnightly letieis have a laid} 
large circulation. Nevertheless, tiny have not ht-en pub- 
lished thus far. This sudden break tinough this well- 
established rule is, therefore, not tmly embanasving, but 
causes me some concern. I would letjue.si you, therefote. to 
take steps so that these letteis are kept secun. 

2. Events move fast m the world and just as we seem to 
cross one hurdle, another hurdle looms up before us. I wrote 
to you that the international situation hud eased consi- 
derably, in spite of some danger points. T here was a marked 
lesseningof tension and kseemed that the great powet.s were 
definitely turning away from thoughts of war. 'riie Soviet 
Union had taken many steps which indicated ir.s desiie for a 
peaceful settlement. The President' of the United States of 
America had also expressed himself more clearly than evei 
before in favour of peaceful methods and avriidance oi 
He even spoke in favour of co-cx is tcticc of d i f fer e n t s y s t e m s . 


1, Dwight David Eisenhower. For b In. see Vol. JJ, p, |87 

2. On 19 October 1954, he said, “since the advent of nuciwn weapons 
seems clear that there is no longer any a ternauve to peace 

3 On 8 N ber ]9M 
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3 While, generally speaking, u may still be said that there 
IS no danger of wai, theio has been a recent development 
which is seiious 1 his is the question of some American 
prisoners of war in Clhina who have recently been tned and 
convictedd Because of this, theie has been great excitement 
m the United Stales of America and demands have been 
made ioi then immediate release. The matter has even been 
refeired to the United Nations. It is stated, on behalf of the 
United States and supported by the U.K and other 
countries, that ilu' detemicrn of the Anieiican prisoners in 
China IS a bicach of the Korean aimistice The Chinese 
claim that it is no such breach and that these people were 
captured in Chinese icaritory whcie they had gone for pur- 
pose of espionage. Fhf'y state that some of these prisoners 
had been panic Uutcd down in Chinese terntor'y, sometimes 
with wireless sets and other material. In some other cases, it 
is alleged that American planes ovei Chinese territory were 
shot down and theii occupants captuied. 

4 When I was in China, Premier Chou En-lai spoke to me 
about hundreds of persons who were cajitured on Chinese 
territory. Most of these were Formosan Chinese; a few were 
Americans. It i.s these lew Ameiiran.s who are the cause of 
this argument now. 

5 I should imagine that an answer to the questions that 
arise depends on the facts. Witfiout those facts, it is difficult 
to suppcrrt cither thesis. If it is a fact that these Americans 
were engaged in espionage in Chinese territory, then it is 
difficult to see how they can be included in the Korean 
prisoners of war. On the other hand, it may be shown that 
they were not spies or were ncjt captured on Chinese 
territory. Whatever the merits of this case might be, that fact 
remairrs that it has become a very serious one which might 
ead to dangerous consequences On the Chinese side also 
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there is much feeling over this matter as well as in regard to 
the recent treaty between the I’ S.A aitd { oiniosy.'' 

6 Gradually, a realization is tonnng to many people all 
over the world that the coming of tlu- atom ii age has ushered 
a new and dangerous era. This is so dangerous that it a war 
occurs, the end might well be almost total destruction. It is 
now thought by eminent scientists that the effect of the 
bursting of the hydrogen bombs might so vitiate the 
atmosphere that vast numbers of people might die a slow 
death. This, apart from the direct and immediate damage 
caused. On the other hand, it is becoming inrreasiiigly 
apparent that atomic energy or nuclear energy < :m become 
powerful agents for the betterment of humanity. You may 
have heard that we had a conference on the peaceful use of 
atomic energy m Delhi.® This was of great interest and all 
those who attended it profited by it. On the whole, India has 
done well in developing atomic energy with her limited 
resources. We have a plan now for a more lapid advance So 
far as we are concerned, we only think of the peact'fu! u.ses of 
this tremendous source of power. 

7 There have been somechange.s in our Centra! Council of 
Ministers.^ Shri Ajit Prasad JaiiP has been appointed as 
Food and Agriculture Ministci. and in his place in the 
Rehabilitation Ministry, Shri Mehr Chand Klianna^ has 
been appointed. Shri Mehr Chand Khanna ha.s tieen engaged 
in rehabilitation work for seveial years now and is in 
intimate touch with every a.spect ol it. f have .sngge.sied lo 
him that he should concentrate on the woik in the* ea.sicrn 
zone, that is, Bengal, etc., and (hat he should sjiend most of 
his time in Calcutta. That is the major problem (os u.s now 

5. The United States anti Nationun.st China signed a mutual aid 
security pact on 2 December 1954. 

6. On 26-27 November 1954, 

7. On 6 December J 954. 

8. For b. fn, see Vol 2, p 435 

9. (1897-1970). Finance Minister, N W F.p . 1946-47; adtisei, Ministr'j 
of Rehabilitation, 1948-54: Mirmtei ot Rfh-ihiluaiifm iO'j t-fJV- and h 
Worts Housing a id Rchabi tatio i 9C M 
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in regard to rehabilitation and ti requires intensive and 
conren tinted cHort, I have also suggested to him that he 
should not hesitate to increase our staff in Calcutta b\ 
tiansfeiring people fiom Delhi oi otherwise 

8 Apart hom the changes acluails made here, you must be 
^ W ti 1 c that Shi i Govind Ballabh Pam'° has agreed to join the 
Central Cabinet. lam very glad he is coming here as his ripe 
experience and wisdom wdll be ot great help to us. He will 
probably join us early in January " 

9 There has been a good deal of discussion in the press and 
elsewhere about our industnal policy and references have 
been made to diilcrences m the Cabinet.'- It is quite natural 
that in discussing these complicated matters of policy there 
should be somewhat different approaches. As a matter of 
fact, however, these long discussions led us meiely to draw 
attention to the industnal policy statement issued in April 
1948.'^ Some aspects of it were emphasized because theie 
appeared to be a tendency to interpret that resolution rather 
loosely. I am glad that these discussions took place then and 
the matter has been clai died to some extent. The main point 
discussed was about ceitain basic industries, and more 
especially iron and steel. The industiial policy statement of 
1948 laid it down quite clearly that these few basic industi les 
should be the exclusive responsibility of the State, though, 
m special cases, the co-operation of others could ceitainly be 
invited. In a sense, this decision oi ours represented a certain 


10. (1887-1961) Chid' Mim.storof V P., 1937-39 and 19 16-^. Ihiion 
Home Mimstei , l95.5-6t . 

11. He was sworn in as Minister without Portioiio on 3 Jatmair and 
was appointed Honn- Mniisicr on 10 Jaminiv 19.5,o. 

12. There were reports in the piess on 27 November 19a4 of the 

differences m the Cabinet on inter pretation of the industnal 
resolution of 1948. It was speculated that mteipreiing the i esolution so as 
o include consurut t*on ol s'eel mills ^n ilw private serto> conflit ted with 
'Jehru s i pronoun enicnts in fa r of socia st e o i T I 

Itr shnaniachari was reported to have res gi ed fro n the C^b n 
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basic approach Iron and surl as well as povv(a aie the 

foundations ofallindtisuialptogicss Ido not think that we 

can have any eHectivc p!atniiiif> vvuiiou! lolly (oniudling 
certain basic industries Wetaik aboula noxai rtotiouiyand 
It seems to me quite inevitable, in existing t lu umsianres, 
that we should have a mixed etononiy But we also look 
forward to die piogiessivegtownh of the jiubli^ set loi Evtii 
more so, we look forward, I hope, lo developing a ceitani 
pattern which, broadly speaking, tan be dcsrnbrd as a 
socialist pattern. Our methods aie petn e!ul and dernociatu 
but the objective remains. II that is so, it beonnes inevitable 
that basic mdustiies should be more and moie undet State 
ownership oi control This applns most oi till to non and 
steel. This does not mean, 1 lepisit, ihtst the < o-opetation of 
others cannot be sought ot obtanu tl. 

10. In this connection, you are no doubt ttwaie that a team 
of Soviet expel us is tn India ai pieserit diM ussing with us a 
proposal to startamajoi steel plant.''* W(' have not linalired 
anything yet, but there us every t ham e ol out donig so as the 
terms appear to be favourable. This plaru will he the second 
new steel plant that we intend to put up, th(‘ first new plant 
being the one at Rourkela whieh German lecfinn tans are 
going to set up. 

11. Ailthismeansaconsideiableaddiiion tooin industrial 
output. Nevertheless, we are convinced now that even this 
will not be enough and that we should timik in leitrus of a 
third new steel plant and of aiming at the piodm tion of 6 
million tons ot steel in the near future. I’herefore, them is 
room for this third new plant and we propose to invc'stigatc 
this. 

12. At a recent public meeting,*® whidi I adthes.sed m 
Delhi, I referred to the policies pursued by tht' Gommunisi 
Party in India. I pointed out how alien to any nationalistic 


14. On2 February 1&55 aSoviet Indiaagreemem was signed by wh ch 
the Soviet Union agreed toset up a Mce im atBh ai n Madhya Prades 
15 On 28 November 954 
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approach was this approach of the Communist Party of 
India and how it was tied up with certain policies which 
were essentially based on violence. I also pointed out that 
each country has to develop itself according to its own 
genius and in line with the conditions that prevail there. 
Each country and people is conditioned by its history and 
experiences. The Soviet Union took shape under a certain 
set of circumstances. The new China aggin developed under 
another set of circumstances and experiences. We in India 
have been conditioned not only by our long past history but 
our personal and racial experiences during what might be 
called the Gandhian era. I am not prepared to criticize or 
condemn what took place in the Soviet Union or in China, 
even though I might not like some things that occurred 
there. But I have the strongest objection to India being made 
a rootless pale shadow of some other country. That way 
progress cannot lie for India. 

13 You must be aware of the fact that the Communists in 
India still often say that India is not an independent country 
and that national liberation has still to be achieved here. 
During past years, except last August, Communists have 
objected to our celebrations on August 15. 

14 This attitude and approach I consider completely anti- 
nationalist and harmful. I do not mind if anyone teaches the 
economic theory of communism peacefully. With much of it 
we might agree provided it fits in with the special conditions 
in India and does not go against our basic principles. I see no 
conflict in this approach. 

15 I have said recently that our objective must be that of a 
Socialist State, that is, of a socialist pattern of society.*® I 
believe that this is only the right ideal to have, also that our 
various differences and disruptive tendenaes such as communa- 
iism, casteism and provincialism can only be countered 

16 On 2 December, Nehru told the Ckingress Parliamentary Party that 
ui an underdeveloped country like India there could be no other goal 
than a socialist etonomy and the country’s 'ndustnal policy must be 
regu ated accordi g y 
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effectively by this widei appiojw !i whit h leads lo a sot ialist 
basis of society. But i equally believt in a pt^accful and 
democratic approach and India having lull freedom of 
action in the fashioning of her own destiny. Anything else 
would be a lack of independence. 

16. We talk loosely of the atom bomb and many other 
things without realizing the enormous significant e of what 
IS happening all around us. We live in a high crisis of 
civilization. It may be called the crisis of industi ial civiliza- 
tion. But It is something even more than that. Therefore, it 
becomes necessary for us to get out of our grooves of thought 
and think afresh. No repetition of old dogma, whatever u 
may be, is going to help. 

17. The recent elections for the vShiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee have come to everyone, including! 
think the Akali Dal, as a surprise.” I know little about them 
and was in no way directly concerned. I viewed the piospect 
distantly. It is no concern of mine what the Sikhs or any 
others do in connection with their religious faith, Bui it is a 
very great concern of all of us how far communal and 
separatist tendencies grow in this country, rhere can be no 
doubt that the forces that triumphed in thc' S.G.P.C. were 
intensely communal, even though they might not be wholly 
separatist. They represent a mentality which has no place 
today in India and which can only lead to evil results. It is a 
matter of deep sorrow for me that a majority of the Sikhs, 
who form so vital a partof our country, should be influenced 
by these communal slogans and the narrow-minded attitude 
that they represent. If these ideas spread, India will no doubt 
suffer, but the Sikhs will obviously suffer most of all. No 
community is going to make progress in India if it < lings to 
this communal approach. 


17. In the elections held on 2 and 3 Dn emWr 1954, the Akaii Pal won 
1 1 1 seals its Communist ally 22 seats and the Khalsa Dal supported by 
the Congress 3 
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18 I do not take a tragic view of what has happened in the 
Punjab. But I do take a serious view of it. it may be a good 
thing that this shock has been administered to us and we 
have to be very wary in the future. With communalism, 
casteism and other separatist tendencies, we can make no 
compromise. The Sikhs, as a vital part of India, must 
necessarily play an important part m the country. But 
whatever community it might be, we cannot accept any 
policy which weakens the State and tends towards separa- 
tism. We have had enough experience of this in the past 
when the Muslim League flourished in India and frustrated 
our efforts to gam freedom. The activities of the Akali Dal 
and its leaders are singularly like those of the Muslim 
League. 

19 Whatever pi ogress we might make ultimately depends 
upon the education given to our people. The foundation of 
that education is laid at the primary stage. We have 
repeatedly accepted what is called basic education and yet 
the progress made in that respect is not satisfactory. Probab- 
ly Bihar has shown the greatest results. Uttar Pradesh and 
some other States have a large number of schools which are 
called basic. They have undoubtedly improved the quality 
of education, but most of them can hardly be called basic in 
the sense that the word was intended. We have been 
discussing this matter recently here and we came to the 
conclusion that it was of the utmost importance to increase 
real basic education in the country. Some educationists and 
others make fun of basic education and one gentleman has 
e\en called it “a retreat from civilization.” All I can say is 
that these critics neither understand basic education, nor the 
modern world. We have to move out of this ivory tower 
attitude and we have to get moving fast soon. Ail our Five 
Year Plans and industrial and other developments depend 
on this basic foundation of education. 

20 I hope to write to you more on this subject soon. But 
one thing I should like to lay stress on immediately. 
Unfortunately in many States there is a definite hostility to 
1 us b isic eduiauon ind there is no iiiempi made tot oveiai 
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if into higher tornas of education. The n-suli is that present 
basic schools do not lit in with ilic sunciutc. This 

hiatus has to be rcmoved. 

21. We are discussing in Pathaincnt siow die fhndu 
Marriage and Divon e Bill. I attar h gi<-at iinpottara e (o this 
not only in itself, but because I believe tiiat siu li a social 
reform is essential if we have to make piogit'ss in an 
integrated way. h is impossible to have pohtiral reform 
withouteconomic progress, ftisetiuaily impossible, I think, 
to make good politically and econoinu al l> . nnles'' we make 
good also in the social sphere 

22. I intend going to Indonesia in the la.st week of this 
month for a meeting of the Colombr> Powers. At this 
meeting we shall considei the pioposal foi an A ho- Asian 
Conference. 


Vonrs sinreiely, 
Jawahai lal Nehru 



Santimketan 
24 December, 1954 


Vly dear Chief Minister, 

am writing this letter to you from Santimketan where I 
ha\e come for the Convocation of Visva-Bharati University 
of which I am Chancellor. I am very glad that I came here. 
Visva-Bharati became a ITniversity by an act of Parliament 
some two years ago. We made it clear then that we did not 
want this to be a replica of other existing universities. We 
wanted it to carry out, in so far as possible, the purposes and 
ideals of Gurudev Rabindranath Tagore. That was no easy 
matter because an institution like this tends to revolve very 
much round a great personality and when that personalu> is 
no more, there is a terrible gap which cannot be filled. 
Nevertheless, we have to carry on to the best of our ability. 
There have unfortunately been difficulties here, both inter- 
nal and external, and naturally I feel greatly the absence of 
Curudev. Still, it is interesting to find that there are students 
here from a score of other countries. Many come from the 
countries of Asia, some from Africa, and some from Europe 
and America. It has thus got a dehnite international tinge 
about It, We want to encourage this. Our Education 
Ministry is anxious to help Visva-Bharati and we have had 
some talks about it. I hope these talks will bear iruit Visva- 
Sharati is a unique institution in India, or for the matter of 
that elsewhere, and eveiy Indian should be inieiested in its 
continuance and progress both because ol its special 
Internationa c aracter and as a n mona to Rabm Ir math 
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importani measures were (onsuieied. In addition in this, 
there was the Chinese cuhuia! delegation,' sixiy-six strong 
This was a high-class delegation fioiri the cuUiual ptdni of 
view and theii shows were of vci y considei aitle an istu rneru 
Most of them lepresented the artistu side oi r lassu al China 
I am sure that these visits of teal (idtuial delegations horn 
one country to anothei are ol value and (hev make lot gi eater 
understanding and appreciation. 

3 Then there was the visit of Marshal d’ito,- Pie.sideni ot 
Yugoslavia. Apart from ihemany functions that took place, 
I spent many long hours with him in di.stussing inter 
national and other affaiis. The re.sult of these discussions 
was the joint statement which we issued and wh u h you must 
have seen. This statement'' isentirely m line with our foreign 
policy and I am sure that it will help the cau.se ol peace 
Some countries in Asia have aheady exjnessed ihernselves 
more or less in line with this policy. But this is the first 
instance when a European country also acct'pic^d this policy 
fully You will pariiculaily notice three points m this 
statement. The Hrsi is our repudiation of a passive neuital 
role in world affairs. We work actively and {losnivcdy foi a 
policy of peace andco-operation. Sec ondly, we have made it 
clear that we do not believe in working for the < real ion ol a 
third bloc or third force. Thirdly, the live piitu iples have 
been repeated and confirmed. Manshal Tito lec l ived a ver} 
warm welcome both in Bombay and Dcdhi, and, no doubt, 
he will be welcomed in (he other jiaris <jI Imiia wh<‘ie In 
goes. 

1 The delegation led br the Chinese Vue-.MiiiiHtej ol Cuhuie usu tnd 
New Delhi on 3 December I9r) j on a five-week loin ot ilte t outmy 

2 Forb fn.seeVol dO.'S Tilo visaed 1ml in licmi l(i Drreinbet TItI 
to .3 January 1955. 

3 The staiemem issued on 23 Dweinbei 19.51 alfitmed tis-u liu 
question of the \ei\ survival of (iviU/ation had n'mlmed .lu t juame tif 
peacelul co-exiuentc not meuly an ahetiiaiive bia an itn|i*s.it!ve. Ilu 
signatories declaied that “they will widen the area of peiu e aiui diminish 
the terrible piuspeci oi war, promote gieatei lonfideme ami open up 
grea er opportun s of w r d o pe at 
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4 In the near future there will probably be an announce- 
ment that China and Yugoslavia have agreed to exchange 
diplomatic missions. In this matter we have been of some 
help, though I think this would have happened anyhov. 
because of new developments. This is also a move in 
stabilizing relations between countries and will thus help 
the cause of peace. As a matter of fact, Y ugoslavia was one of 
the first countries to recognize the People’s Government ol 
China as long ago as 1949. It was China that had hesitated to 
ha\e direct contacts with Yugoslavia. The proposal there- 
fore now came from China and it was, of course, accepted by 
Yugoslavia. You will have seen that there has been a great 
improvement in the relations of Yugoslavia with the Soviet 
Union also. Possibly, the change in China's attitude in this 
respect has been influenced by the Soviet attitude. 

5 Yugoslavia occupies a pecuiiai position, It has treaties 
of alliance with Greece and Turkey and it has been closely 
associated, in many ways, with the U S. A. and other Western 
countries. But it has kept aloof from the N.A.T.O. alliance 
In the economic sphere, it was a backward country like othei 
Balkan countries. It has made considerable progress during 
the past five or six years in industrialization. In regard to 
land reforms, it has gone far, but it has not accepted the 
Soviet policy. Indeed, this was one of the reasons why the 
two countries fell out. The Yugoslav leaders are Commu- 
nists but they do not accept the Soviet variety of commu- 
nism. In fact, they say that Stalinism is a diversion from the 
original Marxism. The fact is that they have adopted the 
Marxist doctrine, keeping in view the peculiar circums- 
tances in their own country. More or less, this is so in China 
also- 

6 Because China and Y ugoslavia were economically back- 
ward countries, to some extent, their problems were similar 
to ours. But there is one big difference between China and 
Yugoslavia, apart from the size of the two countries. China 
has a vast population and thus resembles India. Yugoslavia 
has no problem of unemployment. In fact, there is a lack of 
manpower for their big schemes 
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7 I am on my way lo Indonesia wIh'U' .j nK't'tiiijj; ol the 
Prime Miniiters of Indonesia, Burma, (Ic) Ion, P.ikistan and 
India is taking plate to cfmsidt'i ihe piopos,;! to have an 
Afro-Asian Confereme. The punt ifile has inrn attepud 
and the details have to be worked out 1 his not a very 
simple matter. Even thequeslionol inv itrng ( ouninesolhr^j 
great difficulties. Who is to be invited aiui who sluniki h(‘ i( fi 
out? Any discrimination will natuiall> lead to ni iianon and 
ill will. Apart Irom the question of ihe .\ho- Asian (kin 
ference, the Prime Ministers will, no doubt, disuiss lefcni 
developments in Asia and, moie pai tit idat K , ni t he Intt fast 
and in Indo-China. In Itulo-dlnna liesh ddfiinliies art 
continually arising. So fat as (iambodta and f.aos att 
concerned, they are sejiaraiettmin lies. Vietnam, however is 
supposed to decide in 19.56 b> elenion as to what us iutuu 
should be. Meanwhile, a isdividetl into tw'o patts. I lu'u is 
no doubt that at present the gie;u ina|ot u\ oi peojih would 
vote for Vtet Minh. 'This ls not a pk'tisant prosjK‘< t loi sonu 
countries like the U.S A. who do not like the tdett ol Vat 
Mmh extending Its domain southwaids. A.s 1 think I wnoti m 
you previously, Souili Vietnam rs in a had slate jiohiitall) 
and economically. It i.s lull ol inuanal totdlt* ts. Plu* nun 
fact that the Head of the State is Buo D.n wlso sits in tlu 
South of Frame is itsell signilitant ol the pn-sonl st.m ol 
Vietnam. On the other side, in Viet Minh then' is !)i. i h> C In 
Minh, an outstanding pcrsnnahiy, belosed ol Ins peoplt 
This is an instance of how' some ol the Western Poweis m 
constantly backing the wiong {«'ople .uui ilieiehv getnng 
into dilficulties, just as tlmyaiae backing Chiaiig Kai slu k' 
against the People’s Goveinnieni nl Olnna. ihus, thist 
Western Powers oppose powerlul uatinnalisi movements 
which are driven to rely upon the (iomnmni.st wanuues 

8 Recently, there has been miuh tension ovet therjuestion 
of some Ameiican prisoneis in China, Fbe U.N. even went 


4 For b fn see V 2 p fyl 
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so iar as lo pass a resolution condemning China ^ This 
seemed to us to be a wrong move. It certainlv did not make it 
easier to find a solution because then the prestige oi both 
parties to the dispute became involved Apart from this, it 
seems odd that the U.N. should condemn a countrv unheard 
In this connection, the Secretary-General of the U.N , Mr 
Hammarskjold,^ is going to China and is likely to pass 
through Delhi'' on his way early next month. 1 am glad that 
the Chinese Government agreed to this visit. 

9 There is tension thus in the Far East In Europe there is 
continuing tension over the question of German rearma- 
ment. The Soviet Union has warned both France and the 
U K.® that ratilication of the treaty w ith Germany will result 
m a denunciation of the Franco-Soviet® and the Anglo 
Soviet^® treaties. It appears certain now that that treaty 
will be ratified. As a consequence, the Soviet Union, will 
probably denounce their treaties with France and the U.K 
There is no doubt that there is a strong feeling in Eastern 
Europe over the question of German rearmament. Germany 
has repeatedly invaded the East European countries and 
brought havoc there, and naturally they do not like the idea 
of a powerful German army growing up, probably under the 
control of the old Nazi officers. The situation is therefore a 
serious one. Nevertheless, it is unlikely to lead to any major 
conflict. The world is at last beginning to realize the dangeis 
of such a conflict and no country wants to precipitate it 
President Eisenhower has also been speaking against the 
possibility of war and in fact in favour of co-existence. 


5. The U-N. General Assembly on lODet ember 19.54 also lequesled the 
Secretary-General to secure the “release and freedom” of .Ameiican 
prisoners in Chinese detentton 

6. Dag- Hammarskjold (1905-1961) Swedish economist; Secretary 

G era f 1 N f om 19 jS il tath i a a errf a den tl e 

Congo 
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10. Economic pohcv hii?! hcon very inut li hfioto the pubi u 
during the past few weeks. There was a disc usston in ihel ok 

Sabha'^ and theie have been speetlies on n in other places 
too. 1 am glad of this great interest in ecotionuc pofuy 
because the subject is important and complex. Many of us 
ate apt to take a lather academu view, but theiealuiesoi the 
situation are gradually making people think in leafisiu 
terms. We have practically committed our.scives to lajad 
industrial development and to put an end to uneiupioytnent 
111 about ten years’ time. This is a tremendous dec ision to 
lake, as we all know the vastness cT this unempioy ineiit 
pioblem. In order to put an end to u we have to dm elop out 
industry— heavy, light and eottage industry—m a \eiy big 
way. That requires investment on a njiossa! .scale and 
training of personnel. Also, itrecpmescareluJ planningand 
balancing. Our second Five Year Plan will have* (o ni.i|) out 
this course. 

11. You must have noticed the Finance Mniistc'i 'sat uiounce- 
ment about the Iraperial Bank which is going to he (n oiighi 
under full control of the State How exacily this is to he 
done is going to be considered fully before a final dec tsion i,s 
taken. We have also come to the condusion that steel 
production must be increased in a big way. VVT have ahrady 
agreed to have a steel plant at Rourkela in Or issa with tfie 
help of German technicians. We are likely to agtec' to 
another plant being erected by Soviet expert .s ' ‘ Even tliesc- 
two are not enough and we are beginning to think of a shiid 
new plant. The bases of industiial growth are pcnvei and 
steel, apart from skilled manpower. 

12. We have talked, and I have often stated, that our 
objectives are to provide full employment to the people and 
at the same time to promote a rapid rise in the standard of 
living. Finally, both these should go together. But it has 

n. On 20-21 Detc'iuher Itls t 

12. C.D.Oeshinukhaninouncedon20Augu.st 1954 ilui flic (loo rnmoif 
would set up a State Bank of India by ainalfcait'JVig ti c hi jx i 1 Ba k 
and certain other Bunks. 

13 See ante p 100 
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been pointed out that in the course of development it is not 
only conceivable but highly likely that these t’wo objectives 
conflict with each other. That is to say, a policy leading to a 
rapid increase in living standards may not really lead to a 
rapid decrease in unemployment. In a scientific analysis of 
what is optimal combination of targets, it might mean a 
good deal of difference whether we maximize standards of 
living or minimize unemployment. Thus, some kind of 
compromise has to be made at various stages. 

13 To give an example of this conflict between the two 
suppose, we have two alternatives to consider and compare, 
one giving an annual rise in living standards of three per 
cent together with an annual decrease in unemployment of 
ten per cent; the other giving an annual rise in living 
standards of five per cent, but decreasing unemployment by 
only two per cent. Which are we to choose? The difficulty is a 
real one and has to be decided at every stage. But in order to 
decide it one should have a clear picture of the consequences 
of each course of action. Ii is here that careful statistical 
analysis of social and economic phenomena become essen- 
tial. We are going to be helped greatly in this by the work 
that is being done by the Indian Statistical Institute^* near 
Calcutta on behalf of the Planning Commission. 

14 In discussing these problems, which are common to 
countries like India and China, the ideological approach is 
lar less important than the practical approach. Of course, a 
country will be influenced by its ideological approach, but 
ultimately it is the practical considerations of consequences 
that will prevail. Decisions in regard to these matters have to 
be taken at the highest level by responsible authorities. It 
may be, of course, that any decisions taken are not rigid and 
are varied from year to year slightly. 

1 5 I have mentioned this particular aspect of our problem 
of unemployment and higher standards of living because 
this indicates the type of problem that we have to face in 
coming to decisions. We can no longer proceed in an ad hoc 
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wa\. have lo (hink cmi ihc coiim‘(]ik'!Ki's o! cvesy sup 
that we take and piejtarr lot the srcoiul and (itr i!nu! si' p 
horn now onwaids In particukn, we fta\<' to einphasi/e iIk 
giow'th of machine-making indusiiy, as well as of nainiug 
pttsonnel. 

lb You will have observed that the Lok Sabha, in ron- 
sidering the eionomic pohey tesoiution, passed almost 
unanimously’^ an amendment laying down that the pattern 
of soeieiy to be aimed at should be socialistic This does not 
mean our adherence to any rigid or doctrinaire pattern, but 
u does mean that, broadly speaking, we aie aiming at a 
particular type of society where theie will be an appioach to 
equality and where the State owns or coniiols the means ol 
production. This does not mean that the State should own 
everything, but it must own or control all the strategic 
points There has fiequently been an argument about the 
public and private sectors. Thai argument discloses some- 
what different approaches to the problem. But the argument 
by itself, without relation to actualities, tends to become 
unrealistic. It is far better for us to consider these matters 
from the practical point of view of increasing production 
and decreasing unemployment and, at the same time, going 
firmly towards that pattern of society which we aim at. W< 
have to take into consideiation ail the time the' piestni 
situation in the country and take* advantage ol everv iacior 
that helps. In this present situation, I have no doubt that the 
prn ate .sector can help considerably and theiefoie should he 
allowed, and even encouraged, t<^ help witliin the' hioad 
limits of our planning and geueial c'onirol. 

17 Another aspect ot thi.squestion which is often argu<‘d is 
that ol nationalization of existing industries. 'Fhe Socialist 
Par ly lays the greatest stress upon this, as it it was the solvent 
of all our ills. Our own policy has been repeatedly dedaicd 
W ith limited resources, tlieie is ab.solutely no point in our 
applying them merely to acquire State eontiol over existing 
industries, except when this is considered necessary. It is bn 
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beuer to apply these existing resouires in new plants which 
are so much needed. Those new plants can be owned by the 
Slate 

18 We want to take advantage of all types of initiative and 
enterprise in the country. We are not sufficiently developed 
to be able to rely on a State pattern entirely. Also, there is 
some advantage in having a kind of competition between the 
public sector and the private. This will keep the public 
sector up to the mark There can be no doubt that the public 
sector has to grow and will dominate the scene. 

19. Many people are anxious to see the rapid growth of the 
public sector. Some even talk about ending private sector 
and industry But, oddly enough, where the public sector is 
functioning today, there is constant criticism, even in regard 
to small matters- A proposal was made the other day to have 
a statutory committee in Parliament to supervise the public 
sector. The proposal was rightly rejected. If the public sector 
IS to function effectively, it has to be given freedom and 
mutative Otherwise, it will become a routine Government 
Department with all the checks and delays which are 
connected with a Department’s working. One cannot have it 
both ways. It is for this reason that we decided long ago to 
have our major State enterprises in the form of autonomous 
corporations so that there is no day to day interference with 
their work. 

20- Parliament or a State Assembly naturally must have the 
last word and should be entitled to criticize where criticism is 
necessaiy. But overdoing this leads to irresponsibility in the 
people m charge who become afraid of criticism and 
thetefore dare not take any step which might involve some 
risk. Delays occur and delays are more costly than anything 
else m a big undertaking. 

21. Theie is much talk of scandals in Government 
undertakings and undoubtedly there have been instances of 
delalcation of funds or mismanagement of contracts and the 
like. Such instames should be enquired into carefully and 
action taken In private induslrv there are plenty of such 
instances but i lere is seldom public criticism because the 
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public IS not interested In the Soviet Union and in China 
there have been many instances of gross mismanagement 
and loss to the State. One does not heai of these liecaust 
criiicisra is not normally allowed. Suddenly, we heat ol big 
purges and there is a gieat deal ol talk of sabotage, ek. The 
result in the Soviet Union was that no one liare take 
responsibility lot any decisions foi fear of being at c used of 
sabotage in case something wem wrong. 

22 We must therefore takea balanced view and leah/e that 
the process of industi lalization in a large way ts continually 
bunging new pioblems. Our experience is limited, though 
it IS being inttea.sed. If errors occur, we should lecidy them, 
but ive must not lose perspective. 

23 We are continually conducting inquiries in legard to 
the best way of using our plants and machines. There i,s little 
doubt that we are not putting them to the best use at piesent, 
and much of their capacity remains unused. This shows lack 
of co-ordination as well as lack of experience. Recently, we 
had an inquiry about oui ordnance factor res which are very 
good but which have tended to function far too much as 
Government Departments. Hence, there have been delays 
and lack of full utilization. The fact rs that the methods of 
Government Secretariats are not suited to working indus- 
trial plants. We must change them and we arc in fact trying 
to change them. 

24 There is one aspect of too rapid an extetision of the 
public sector which might be borne in mind. That will mean 
the Government facing labour problems in a large way 
everywhere. It is better to face these gradually than iti bulk 
Recently, we had the threat of a bank strike.*® In view of the 
circumstances, this seemed to me completely unteasonable 
But there it was. Fortunately, this was given up, or 
suspended, as they say. 

25 I think that we must move towards the association of 
workers in some aspects of management of an industry 

J6 The All India Bank Emp oyces tjon announced on 8 

ber the nement of the sinke 
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Unless workers or their representatives are made to feel their 
tesponstbility and realize the problems that we have to face, 
we cannot get their full support. If they are so associated and 
icaiize that the grow'th of the industry and greater production 
are to their advantage, as well as to the advantage of the 
State, then there will hardly be any talk of a strike. But then 
also the management will have to pay a good deal of 
attention to the workers’ point of view, i think we are apt to 
Ignore that point of view. There is too much of a class 
division between the ordinary workers, the skilled workers, 
and the management. If industry is to grow in this country, 
new ideas are much more likely to come from the technical 
personnel employed than from the management which 
functions on a non-technical plane. In fact, the early growth 
of British industry and the inventions made there came 
chiefly from the lower technical staff. 

26 Even in the U.S.A.. many developments towards the 
workers’ association with the management have taken place 
In Yugoslavia this has gone very far indeed. In theU.S.S.R., 
recent reports have indicated that the general managers of 
big c oncerns are usually the technical people who have been 
pi omoted and they are very efficient as managers. 

27 All these factors have to be considered by us, now that 
we are on the eve of a great development in industry in India 

28 1 am writing this letter to you on the eve of Christmas 
Day. Soon this year 1954 will pass the way of its innumerable 
predecessors and we shall launch out on a new year. This 
new year is important from the international point of view 
It will indicate whether the emphasis towards a lessening of 
international tensions continues or whether the shadow of 
conflict continues to hang over us. In our domestic affairs, 
the year is obviously important. It will see the formulation 
of the draft second Five Year Plan. In the course of the year 
also we are going to have the report of the States 
Reorganization Commission^’ What this report is going to 

17 'I'he repon was s bmitted to thr Government on 30 September 
1965 See also Vo 3 pp 37U374 
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be, I do not know But there can l>e littie doubt that it will 
pose befoie us a multitude of problems. X his business ol 
linguistic provinces is like Pandoia's box whit !i was full of 
evil things whirh came out when the litl was hlted, 1 liese 
questions will be a severe test lor us as a nation. Do we hold 
together fiimly and see things horn a Lnger p<.>nn ol view 
and propel perspective, ot are we toti [novinciai and 
communal-minded and caste-ridden to make any gteat 
pi ogress? 

29. I am sending this ietiet to Delhi for issue. As i am going 
away to Indonesia, I shall be unable to sign it mysell I hope 
you will not mind 

All good wishes to you and to yout State in the New' li'ear. 


Vonts siiueu’lv. 



New Delhi 
13 January, 1955 


My dear Chief Minister, 

Since I wrote to you last from Santiniketan, I have been to 
Indonesia for the conference of the five Colombo Powers’ 
Prime Ministers. The conference was brief and businesslike 
and I am glad to say that there was a good deal of harmony 
We came to certain conclusions about the convening of the 
Asian-African Conference,' which you must have seen in the 
papers. 

2. This proposed conference has attracted a good deal of 
attention of foreign countries. In fact, it has been considered 
an event of historic significance. I think this interpretation 
IS correct, though there is no intention on the part of the 
sponsors to create any kind of grouping or bloc or indeed to 
enter into highly controversial issues.^ The mere fact of a 
large number of Asian countries as also some African 
countries meeting together in this way indicates that Asia 
has opinions of her own and intends to make them heard 
Thus far there has been too much of a tendency in Europe 
and America to take things for granted in Asia and to dispose 

1. The Prune Ministers stated that the object of the proposed Afro- 
Asian Conference would be to promote goodwill and co-operation among 
the nations of Asia and Africa; to consider their social, cultural and 
economic problems including the problems of special interest affecting 
their people such as racialism and colonialism; and to view the position of 
Asia and Africa and their peoples in the world today and the contribution 
thev could make to the promotion of world peace and co-operation. 

2. This had been suggested by some sections in the West. For example, 
St L^uis Globe-Democrat of S A. wrote on 2 January 1955 that 

obv ously the objective is not only a third b oc but a power! u b ng 

unit to hold out for the highest price in Russo- can peution 
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of Asian questions without too murh tdeiente to what 
people in Asia think. There is not enough awareness of the 
fact that Asia has changed and is tontiuualSy thunging and 
has views of its own. The general eflect ol this announcement 
about the conference has thus been to wake up these Westei n 
Powers to certain realities of the situation. 

3. f do not know how many ot the invitees are going to 
accept and attend the conference. I imagine, however, that 
most of them will do so, because few would like tC) be leh out 
from this historic conference. You will observe thai the 
countries invited are a vei y mixed lot from various points of 
view. They do not represent the same viewpoint in 
international affairs and some of them are del initely allied to 
this group or that. Broadly speaking, they aie imdei- 
developed countries, except for Japan 

4. Some criticisms have been made; Why wa.s Jsiael not 
invited.? Why have Australia and New Zealand been left out 
and why were the two Koreas not invited? 

5. The principle we laid down w^as that all uidependetu 
countries in Asia and Africa should be invited. Australia and 
New Zealand were not in this region and ihercfoie ihi 
question of their invitation was not even considered flicrc 
was no objection to their being invited and in fat t if they are 
desirous of attending, there will probably be no difliciilty in 
extending the area somewhat and inviting them. 

6 As for Israel, undoubtedly, act oi ding to definition, it 
was entitled to an invitation. Wc did not deride on our 
invitations by our likes or dislikes as Israel is hnn tioning 
today as an independent country and u member of the U.N. 
But because of the strong opposition of the Aiab r ountties, 
Israel was left out. In the balance one had to choose wheihci 
we w'ould have Israel or the Arab countries. 

7 The two Koreas were on the boi decline and it was 
decided not to invite them. 

8 We have had a visit^ recendy from the Secretary -Cienerai 
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of the United Nations, Dr. Hammarskjold, on his way to 
China. I had long talks with him in Delhi. It is not quite 
clear yet what transpired in Peking. But I think it is clear 
that the Chinese Government has gained a diplomatic 
victory by this visit. Gradually, China is coming into the 
international picture in spite of non-recogmtion by many 
important Powers. Reality cannot be ignored for too long 

9 Two of our important and valued colleagues have died 
during the last few days — Dr. S.S. Bhatnagar"* and Colonel 
Raghbir Singh,^ the Chief Minister of Pepsu. Colonel 
Raghbir Singh had played an important part in Pepsu m 
difficult circumstances and it is very unfortunate indeed that 
he should have died at this moment. Dr. Bhatnagar can truly 
be said to have built up our great structure of scientihc 
laboratories in India. He has left as a memorial thirteen 
magnificent National Laboratories and Institutes, I am 
quite sure that but for him these laboratories would have 
still been in some early stage of bui Iding, I have seldom come 
across a moj-e dynamic person who had the capacity to get 
things done. His loss to us is great 

10 Three days ago, certain changes took place in the 
Central Cabinet.'’ Dr. Kailash Nath Katju'? has taken charge 
of the Defence portfolio and Shri Govind Ballabh Pant is 
now in charge of the Home Ministry which includes the 
Ministry of Stales. Dr. Katju has. of course, been with us as a 
valued tolleague for some years past. Shri Govind Ballabh 
Pant’s coming to the Central Cabinet is a great gain to us, 
and to me especially. 


4- (1895-195,5). Fellow of tlu* Royal Society; Professor of Chemistry, 
Univeisity of Punjab, Lahoic, 1924-40; Director of Scientific and 
Industrial Rcwau h, Government of India, 1940-5 1; Secretary, Ministry of 
Natma! Resources andStientific Research, 1951-55, He died on 1 January 
1955. 

5. ( 1891-1955). In polite service, Patiala state, 1915-24; Home Minister, 
Patiala state, 1936-.^9, and ol Pepsu, 1949, Chief Minister, Pepsu, 1952-53 
and 1954 55 He d'eti on 7 January 1955 

6 On 10 January 1955 

7 F r h fn '■'t V n 593 
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i 1 A meeting® of the Standing Commit ice of the National 
Development Council took plate soon after my letuni from 
Indonesia. This meeting considered the pi ogress of woik 
thus far done and also certain initial steps to be taken in 
regard to the second Five Year Plan. This Plan is hkelv to 
mark a big departure for us. There is ail-iound realization 
now that the pace of our progress must be fasten more 
especially in regard to the removal ^>f unemployment and 
increasing production. While we are concerned with a 
variety of political problems, both national and 
international, our thinking is becoming dhected more and 
more towards social and economic problems. Foieign 
observers from other countries have become aware of this 
fact and they have pointed this out as a measure of our 
growth. After all, the real problems that a country laics are 
social and economic Politics are an unavoidable nmsance 
We in India, and to some extent other countries in Asia, aie 
on the eve of an industrial revolution. Circumstancts 
compel us to bring about this change lapidly. Thete is no 
comparable example elsewhere of the problem we have to 
face in India, in the industrialized Western countries, these 
changes have taken place in the course of one hundred and 
fifty years or more. In the Soviet Union, they have beta 
hastened. But, even so, they have taken over a generation A 
major factor in the Soviet Union, however, is the prc.sence of 
vast spaces with a relatively small population. In India wc 
are a heavily populated country and theic is noi much free 
land available. We have to deal with this vast population 
and take it many steps ahead in quick lime. A comparison 
can only be made with the problem as it faces China today, 
because China also is a big under -developed country with a 
vast population. 

12 It is this mighty problem that is beginning to absorb 
our attention to the exclusion of other problems, indeed, we 
will come nowhere to solving it if our time and energy are 
spent in political disputes. The second Five Year Plan will 


8 On 7 Janudry 95S 
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represent our approach to the solution of this problem 
Obviously the full solution will take time, much more than 
five years or even ten years. But if we plan well and make 
good to some extent m the course of the next few years, then 
future progress will be assured. 

13, Planning thus becomes of high importance and has to 
be approached tn an organized way of dealing with physical 
needs and supplying them, of balancing our production 
with the money invested, of balancing heavy industry with 
light industry and cottage industry. The approach thus 
becomes much less financial and much more in terms of 
physical needs and conditions Finance becomes a relatively 
secondary factor, although it is still important. 

14 Our Planning Commission has a vital role to play at 
ihis stage, naturally with the full co-operation of our 
Government. The Planning Commission is also having very 
valuable assistance from our Indian Statistical Institute, 
working under Professor P.C. Mahalanobis,® who has 
invited a large number of foreign experts in planning and 
statistics from about a dozen countries. We have thus got the 
advantage of the advice of many experienced and eminent 
men. I hope that we shall profit by this and produce a plan 
which liears some relation to the vast problem we have to 
face. The question which we have ultimately to answer is the 
progressive removal of unemployment till we have full 
employment and, at the same time, raising of standards of 
our people. I mentioned in my last letter that there might be 
some conflict in the emphasis to be laid on these two factors. 
Probably there is no real conflict if planning is properly 
done. In any event, I think that emphasis has to be on the 
removal of unemployment. 

15 Many of us are dissatisfied with the rate of progress in 
the past. That is right because we should always aim high 
But the fact is that there is general agreement among 
competent observers abroad and in this country that we have 
done remarkably well thus far and laid strong foundations 
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ped, Indian planning and thr wcnk wt 
ve suddenly caught the imagination ot a 
arid. It IS tor us now to make good the 
/e have aioused and the promises we are 
liting prospect and an adventure worthy 

I'. 

,42nd Session of the Indian Science 
'it Baroda’*’ and I had the privilege to 
My dear Chief Mi was attended by a large number of 
>m abroad.-' Indian scientists also were 

1 am writing this le^g^lble numbers. It was obvious that we 

Ihaveyetseennor-ija fairly good pace in sciente. 7’he 
India. But I have vi^’s how lar we can join our scu-ntifK 
numbers of other planning and developtnt nt. This is 
celebrations are by is necessary that we should biing 

days. But the great and ability that we possess in various 

2 This parade, fiv^, banning covers the entire field of the 

connected withoui i therefore, the largest measureof 

and widened its scOi,;jdination. 

and last year a large ,ape of planning m the future, it is 
from schools also tc j production of powei and of steel art 
further addition, aufljf we have to have industrial develop 
tions and trade UT|f, oth these. To some extent, we have 
participated. “ development of power in our gieat 

3 This whole parao * perhaps lagged behind 

moving sight hseenii^^ to catch up. Our present 

unity of India in ns and a quarter tons. We want to 

on the march. the second Five Year 

present, including increase and tt will require 

the spectators. Ihey v» decided on the Rout- 

then can Isay ol the irr^, help of German technicians 

heart was filled with {jr agreement for a plant to be 

on the march realiying '^^'^dnrd proposal is before us now 
sense of fulfilment in jp 

destiny. It v/as a happ- 

trade unions, peasain,s, | ^nded by 50 foreign delegates among whom 
are all of them parts of f,| -Prof P.A.M. Dirac (Britain), Prof. Paul 
common destiny f linus Paul ng (ISA) 
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with which Bniish engineeisand others are concerned. We 
iTUi% even consider a fourth. 

18 Some concern is felt in the country at the fall in the 
puces of foodgrains and Government are taking some 
measures in regard to this to ensure stabilization. These 
prices will have to be watched carefully. We need not 
however be alarmed. A way to meet this is to go ahead with 
our development plans in a big way. 

1 9 I am leaving Delhi soon for South India for the session 
of the National Congress at Avadi^^ near Madras and, on my 
way, I shall spend two days in the Andhra State where 
slections are going to be held.'* 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


12 Held on 21-23 January 1955. 

13 Andhra Siaic Assembly el 


were hdd on 1 1 February 1955 


New Delhi 
26 January, 1955 


My dear Chief Minister, 

I am wi iting this letter to you at the end of our Republic Day 

1 have yet seen no news of the celebrations in other parts of 
India. But I have witnessed myself, in common with vast 
numbers of other people, the celebrations in Delhi. Those 
celebrations are by no means over because they last si'verai 
days. But the great parade took place this moining. 

2 This parade, five years ago, was almost entirely an affair 
connected with our Defence Forces. Since then it has grown 
and widened its scope. A cultural pageant was attached to ti 
and last year a large number of boys and girls and children 
from schools also took part in it. This year, there was a 
further addition, and representatives of all kinds of ot cupa- 
ttons and trade unions as well as ol tribal peoples, 
participated. 

3 This whole parade and pageant was a magnificent and 
moving sight. It seemed to represent India in miniatute, the 
unity of India in its great diversity, and India confident and 
on the march. There were many foreign reptesentatives 
present, including some delegations from abroatl, among 
the spectators. They were all powerfully imjiressed. What 
then can I say of the impression produced on an Indian? My 
heart was filled with pride and joy at this sight of our nation 
on the march realizing its goals one by one. There was a 
sense of fulfilment in the air and of confidence in our future 
destiny. It was a happy idea, on this occasion, to include 
trade unions, peasants, tribal people and even nomads. They 
are all of them parts of this country of ours and sharers in our 
common desUny 
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4 I hope that I can view a situation objectively and not 
allow my wishes to dominate my thoughts. Recently, I have 
had the definite and ever-growing sensation of a change in 
the atmosphere of India. There are still many critics and 
many people whose chief function is to decry our achieve- 
ments. But, by and large, the sensation is growing in this 
country that we are making good progress and going ahead 
The old feeling of frustration is rapidly disappearing and in 
Its place there is something new, something vital and 
dynamic, something that is full of promise for the future 

5 There is also, and this is a recent growth, a feeling that 
we are taking a new step and giving a new turn to our policy 
The Lok Sabha gave a definite lead to this by stating that we 
should aim at a socialistic pattern of society. ‘ Now the 
Congress has accepted this with enthusiasm and has called 
upon our planners to keep this in view^ and proceed to plan 
on a physical basis. I have no doubt that this new turn, 
which though not very new, is nevertheless a new and 
marked emphasis, has been welcomed in the country and 
widely appreciated. Perhaps this has added to this feeling of 
self-confidence and created a certain dynamism in the 
situation. 

6 The Congress session at Avadi in Madras was undoubt- 
edly a tremendous and heartening affair. I am not foi the 
moment speaking merely as a Congressman, though as such 
I am proud of this last session, but rather as an Indian 
watching and participating in great national movements 
The Congress has, as it has often done before, come to a 
realization of the lealities of the situation in India and 
assumed the lead. The Congress is not an academic body or 

1 See ante, p 112 

2 I'he resolution passed on 21 January 1955 stated that in order to 
realize the objectives laid down in the Preamble and the Directive 
Principles of State policy of the Constitution of India, “planning should 
take place with a view to the establishment of a socialistic pattern of 
society where the principal means of production are under social 
ownership or control, production is progressively speeded up and there 
15 equitable distribution of the nan 1 wealth 
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one that indulges in advenirurist action. It rna>' be somciimt', 

slow in movement because it does not toncein itscll with < 
few believers but rather with the mass of the pe<vpk'. I he 
Congress action, therefore, in this re.spect ha.s a much wider 
significance than the mere expression of the wish of a gioup 
It can be said without a doubt that the Congress resoSuiions 
on our future goal and on economic planning'^ as well as the 
other resolutions, '* represent the organized expression of 
mass thinking in India. They are based, therefore, on leahty 
and on the facts of the situation. This of course casts a great 
responsibility on both the Congress and oui vaiious 
Governments, Central as well as State, and all of us will have 
to work our hardest to fulfil the expectations that have bet n 
raised. 

7 These expectations are connected with many activities, 
but principally the> have to do with the planning ol oui 
second Five Year Plan I haveaheady written itiyou about tiu 
various activities of the Planning Commission and about a 
number of foreign experts who have been t onsidei ing our 
problems in this new context. Tomorrow morning, the 
Planning Commission is meeting many of these expet ts for 
a full discussion which, I am sure, will be fruitful. It seems 
clear, however, that future planning has to be on the 
physical basis. 

8 I have no desire to make invidious ('omparisotivS with 
other countries. But, looking round the countries of Asia 
and comparing them with India today, there ran be little 

3 The economic policy lesolution adoptcci on 22 jimumy 
recorded satisfaction at the miprovemeni in food situation, progiess oi 
river valley schemes, communiiy development piojetts and natioiLii 
extension service, called for higher production to rclu ve unemployiru iii 
within 10 years, for “equitable distnbuiion”, and tor esrablishment ot 
socialist economy” in which the pubtic sector should play the main loh 
in setting up qf basic industries while the private set tor hincuoned as pi i 
the requirements of the plan. 

4, The other resolutions endoised India's foreign policy, called fot 
fostering national unity abolifonofcas-esystemandall soca' aid 'tgal 
disabi i es affecting won e I speedy mp e neniation of andreformsaiid 
extens on of co-operati es and sciengihen ngof party discip me 
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doubt that the advantage lies greatly with India. It is a little 
difficult for any comparisons to be made with China and, 
undoubtedly, China has made considerable progress in 
recent years. But the difference between India and the other 
Asian countries is very marked, both in the political and the 
economic spheres and, I would add, the cultural sphere also 
It is no small matter that we are advancing on this cultural 
front. This cultural development is not confined to the select 
few but is something that is affecting the wide masses. That 
shows the strength and vitality ol these new forces which are 
changing our country. 

9. I have been repeating, in public and private, that the 
international situation has improved and there has been a 
lessening of tension. I am sorry to say that I cannot repeat 
that statement now. There is no doubt that recent weeks have 
added to these tensions and, in fact, we are facing today a 
somewhat explosive situation in the Far East. This is 
connected with Formosa and the coastal islands of China.® A 
statement made by President Eisenhower two days ago has 
suddenly brought matters to a head.® American policy in the 
Far East has not shown any continuity or indeed, if I may say 
so, much logic. After the World War, it was clearly stated on 
behalf of America that Formosa was a part of China. Even 
after the Communist success in China, this was repeated by 
the State Department of the United States. A change, 
however, crept in later and, when the Korean war began, 
President Truman^ ordered the Seventh U.S. Fleet® to guard 

5. Air attacks by the Chinese followed by capture of Yikiangshan, one 
of the coastal islands, led to retaliatory attacks by the Nationalists 

6. On 24 January 1955, Eisenhower asked the Congress for immediate 
action to authorize measures, including the use of American armed forces, 
to assure the security of Taiwan and the Pescadores islands He also told 
the Congress that until legislators could act, he would not "hesitate so far 
as my constitutional powers extend to take whatever emergency action 
might be forced upon us in order to protect the rights and the security of 
the United States ’’ 

7 H S T For b frc see Vo 1 p 1 I 

8 On 27 June 1960 See Vo 2 p 184 
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the China Seas and prevent any attack either by China on 
Formosa or by Formosa on the Chinese mainland. This 
statement was particularly related to the Korean war. Aftei 
the conclusion of the Korean war, President Eisenhower 
issued fresh orders® to the Seventh Flee! saying that, while it 
should prevent a Chinese attach on Formosa, it should not 
come in the way of a Formosan attack on China. This was a 
definite variation of the old policy and orders 

10. There are a large number of coastal islands of China 
and many of these are at present occupied by Formosa with 
the help of the U.S. Seventh Fleet. These islands have been 
used as bases for attack on China. Quite apart Irom the 
major question of Formosa, it is clear that no Chinese 
Governmeni can possibly tolerate such continuing attacks 
on the mainland from neighbouring islands which it 
claims. There has been a petty war going on over these 
islands and recently the Chinese Government took 
possession of one of them. Logically speaking, they were 
entitled to do so. So far as we are concerned, and this applies 
to every country recognizing the People’s Government of 
China, we do not recognize the Formosan Gnvernment. 
Indeed, nobody has thus far considered Formosa as a 
separate State. Formosa claims to be China. The question, 
therefore, is which is China. 

11. While the situation on the coastal island.s was 
progressively worsening, the issue of the American airmen 
in China suddenly became iniporiani. The U.N. without 
giving China even a chance to have a say, condemned China 
in this matter.^® This was, according to our thinking, wholly 
a wrong procedure, even apart from the merits. Now comes 
President Eisenhower's statement which goes faiiher than 
any previous official declaration of the U.S. Government. 

12. At present the U.S. and China have both officially and 
publicly adopted policies which are wholly opposed to each 
other. Both are committed to them and this means that there 

9. On 2 February ]9S5 SccVol 3 pp 25S-259 

0 See Ante p 109 
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is> not much room [or any kind of a compromise. Meanwhile 
the situation grows worse and the danger of a possible war 
looms ahead again. 

13 It appears to be a belief in American circles that China 
can be coerced by thieats. Also that the Chinese people, or a 
large part of them, will rise against their own Government if 
they are given a chance. Both these beliefs are completely 
without foundation and I am quite sure that the Chinese 
Government will not submit, in any matter vital to them, 
whatever the consequences. 

14 There is a proposal to refer the matter to the U.N. 
Security Council as one involving a breach of peace.'' I 
cannot say what will happen. Here again we come up 
against the paradox of the U.N. being compelled by 
circumstances to deal with China and, at the same time, not 
recognizing the new China. 

15 As you know, I am going to England soon.'^ In fact, I 
shall be in London within three days from now. Naturally 
this new development in the Far East will be the most urgent 
matter to be considered. 

16 Yesterday, the Governor-General of Pakistan, Mr, 
Ghulam Mohammed, came to Delhi accompanied by two of 
his Ministers, General Iskander Mirza'® and our old friend 
Dr Khan Sahib. It is unusual for us to invite any foreign 
Head of State for our Republic Day celebrations. But we 
made an exception in this case as we were anxious to 
demonstrate our friendly approach to Pakistan. I am glad 
they have come here and been welcomed by us. These visits 
do not lead to the solution of any big problem, but they 
certainly prepare the atmosphere for a more friendly and 
co-operative approach. Mr. Ghulam Mohammed, the 
Governor-General, is obviously the person who wields the 


II. On 19 January 1 955, Eisenhower said that he would hke to see the 
United Nations try to arrange a ceasefire between the Nationalists and the 
Communists 

2 On 28 January 1955 
15 For b fn see Vol 5 p 567 
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greatest authority in Pakistan at present. He is in ill-health. 
It is difficult for him to walk and even his speech is difficult 
to follow because of his infirmity. 1 have been surprised at 
and have admired his great courage in shouldering his heavy 
responsibilities in spite of his bodily weaknesses and 
failings. 

17. I would remind you that January 30th will be a Day of 
Remembrance for those who sacrified their lives in the cause 
of India’s freedom. At H O’clock that day there should be a 
two-minute silence everywhere. 


Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
23 February, 1955 


Ay dear Chief Minister, 

wrote my last letter to you almost on the eve of my 
ieparture for England. I returned five days ago and. since 
hen, I have been trying to catch up with arrears of work and 

0 pick up old threads again. 

1 The Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference' in 
-ondon coincided accidentally with the development of a 
;rave crisis in the Far East. This was in connection with 
'ormosa and the ofTshore islands of China. It was natural, 
herefore, for the Prime Ministers’ Conference to pay much 
ttention to this crisis. We discussed it at some length and 
nere was some difference of opinion.^ But there was also a 
neasure of agreement. All of us were very anxious to help in 
sssening the tension and finding some way which might 
“ad to negotiation between the parties concerned. We did 
ot succeed in this. Nevertheless, it did all of us good to hear 
re viewpoints of the others. Thus, we could form a better 
(icturc of the situation. 

It was natural for the United Kingdom, Canada, 
ustralia and New Zealand to be nearer to the American 
ewpoint and to understand it better. China was still a far 
'f country to them, which had indulged in a revolution 
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producing awkward situations. To some extent, it fell to me 
to represent what might be called the Asian point of view I 
am not referring particularly to the question of Formosa but 
rather to the general ferment in Asia which is one of the 
striking features of the present age. I pointed out that this 
basic upheaval of men’s ideas and their urges in Asia must be 
understood. It did little good to think of Asia as it was 
previously, rather static and unchanging. Asia was dynamic 
today and, to some extent, even explosive, and unless we 
understand this, we shall be unable to deal with any of its 
problems adequately. It was in this context that I wanted the 
Far East situation to be considered. Pakistan and Ceylon 
were partly in agreement with what I said, though they did 
not lay so much stress on this aspect. 

4. So far as the Formosa situation was concerned, for a 
country that had recognized the new China, it followed 
naturally that Formosa should be part of it. That indeed was 
in keeping with the numerous statements made during and 
after the World War, At the same time, present facts had to be 
recognized and some peaceful way out found for a nego 
tiated settlement. That was our attitude. Most of the 
countries did not go quite so far as this and did not wish to 
commit themselves in regard to Formosa’s future. They 
considered it undetermined although, I have little doubt, 
they felt that ultimately it would have to go to China. The 
fact, however, of the United States’ strenuous objection to 
the very idea of Formosa going to China was an effective 
barrier to their thinking. The result was that they concen- 
trated on the coastal or offshore islands and wanted these 
islands to be evacuated by the Kuomintang troops. If this 
was done without conflict, the chances of untoward inci- 
dents would lessen very greatly. There would then be nearly 
a hundred miles of sea between China and Formosa, and 
further developments could be considered at leisure. We 
were all agreed that these offshore islands, more especially 
Quemoy and the Matsu islands, should be evacuated as soon 
as possible 

5 The American attitude was by no means clear Recently 
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Mr. Dulles^ has spoken at some length and has perhaps 
clarified the U.S. position a little,'* though even now it is full 
of ambiguity. He has stated that Quemoy and Matsu islands 
are not necessary for American strategy, but he has added 
that if they are attacked, the U.S. Navy would defend them 
He has further made it clear that the Kuomintang Govern- 
ment of Formosa is not willing to evacuate them. There the 
matter rests at present. The situation is obviously full of 
danger. On the one side, the Chinese proclaim loudly and 
repeatedly that they will attack and seize not only these 
islands but Formosa itself. On the other hand, the 
Americans appear to he determined to prevent this. Mean- 
while, attack and counterattack continue in some small 
measure. There is always a danger of something happening 
which may lead to an explosion on a bigger scale. President 
Eisenhower has referred® to Formosa as the spearhead of 
their strategic defence. If that is so many thousands of miles 
away from the United States, then it is legitimate for the 
Chinese to think that Formosa is much more necessary for 
their defence. 

6. I think that the Americans are afraid that if the coastal 
islands are evacuated, the Kuomintang forces in Formosa 
would be demoralized and might even crack up. I'his is 
certainly a possibility. This indicates that the present regime 
in Formosa has little inner strength and is bolsteied up by 
external forces. One might perhaps compare it, though the 
parallel is not exact, to an old Indian state or some othei 
kind of subordinate state. It is difficult to imagine that this 


5. John Foster Dulles For b. fn see Vol 2, p 567. 

4. On 6 February 1955, Dulles said that “the United States has no 
commitment and no purpose to defend the coastal islands as such The 
basic purpose is to assure that Formosa and the Pescadores wdl not he 
forcibly taken over by the Chinese Communists. ' He reiterated that the 
U S. armed forces bad not been used to help the Kuomintang defend the 
Tachen islands, but only to evacuate the islands and regroup their forces, 
thus avoiding a b xxly and was ef bane 
5 On 24 Januaiy 955 
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kind of situation can last or be stabilized for long, more 
especially in the Asia of today. 

7 You must have seen the proposal made on behalf of the 
Soviet Government to have a conference® sponsored by the 
U K., U S.S.R., and India. The snag about this proposal was 
and is that the Formosa Government was left out. The U S 
would not agree to this, apart from their dislike of a 
conference itself. The Chinese Government would, on no 
account, agree to the inclusion of Formosa. Here was 
another absolute deadlock. 

8 Our approach has been that before any formal confer- 
ence IS convened, informal approaches might be made so as 
to lessen the tension and to enable some formula to be 
evolved which would lead to negotiation. This matter might 
be said to be still pending. But, for the moment, I see little 
hope of success in this direction. 

9 The situation in the Far East and the possibility of war 
have made us all consider again the nature of modern 
warfare with nuclear and thermo- nuclear weapons. We talk 
rather glibly about the hydrogen bomb, etc., but few realize 
what the use of these weapons will mean. Yet, those who 
know, including eminent Generals as well as scientists, are 
clear that war can only result in terrible ruin. It can achieve 
no other result. In spite of this certainty, we hover on the 
edge of war. 

10 Various military pacts and alliances are made which 
are obviously the result of military thinking. There was the 
Manila treaty and there is now a meeting at Bangkok^ of 
those who signed that treaty. There has recently been talk of 
a Turco-Iraq military pact® and efforts are being made to 

6. In their note to the British Government on 4 February 1955, the 
Soviet Government proposed a conference of the nations to be held either 
at Shanghai or at New Delhi 

7- Fiom 23 to 25 February 1955. 

8- The pact signed on 24 February 1955 stipulated that the signatories 
would iinderfake to co-operate against any aggress'on from wi'h'n 

u dc 1 keep ng w th i e prov si ns of he I N Charte 
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extend it so as to include Pakistan, Iran, Lebanon, etc, I fail 
to understand what good these little pacts and alliances can 
do either m war or in peace One thing they certainly do is to 
vitiate the atmosphere and to bring conflict and bitterness 
The proposed Turco-Iraq pact has irritated Egypt greatly® 
and is breaking up the Arab League."’ In the nurleat age in 
which we live, these small countries with their little armies, 
etc., can make no difference in a military sense 
1 1 On my return from England, I spent two days in 
Cairo” and had long talks with the Prime Minister'^ and 
other Ministers of the Egyptian Government These talks 
disclosed a similarity of outlook m many matters. That 
similarity was no doubt partly the result of the Egyptian 
reaction to the Turco-Iraq pact. But it was something more 
than that. Egypt’s leaders had undoubtedly matured since I 
saw them last nineteen months earlier Colonel Gamal 
Nasser, the Prime Minister, creates an impression of integ 
nty and sincerity as well as of greater maturity. He and his 
colleagues talked to me much more about planning and 
economic matters than of politics. That itself showed a 
certain growth in their thinking as well as greater stability m 
the country. They were much attracted to our planning m 
India and the progress we had made and wanted me to tell 
them all about it. It is likely that the Deputy Prime Minister’’ 


9 The Egyptian Government opposed the pact on the giound llial it 
would compromise Arab sobdarity and violate tire Arab Ca^llectiw 
Security Pact 

10 The League ol Arab States was formed in 19-15 to provide a lorum 
for political e.spression to the Arab nations and fo-ordinate attivitus 
beneficial to member States on subjects like education, finance, law, trade 
and foreign relations and resolve ditfeiences between them thiough 
negotiations The Heads of Governments of Egypt, Lebanon, Syria 
Joidan and Saudi Arabia met at Cairo foi a fortnight horn 22 lanuaiv to 
discuss the new pact in ail Us aspects 

11 15 to 17 Februdi> 3955 

12 G.A Nasser (1918-1970) Egyptian Aimj Officer wlio took pait in 
the military coup wdiich deposed KingFaiouk, Deputy Ptemiet ol Eg> pt 
1953 Prime Mmisier 1 954-56 and Ptes’d"*'* I9''6-70 

S Gamal Sa en 
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of Egypt will visit India soon to study our planning and 
governmental structure. He was also interested to find out 
something about our party structure. 

12 The developments in the Middle East indicate the 
growth of American influence and the gradual lessening of 
British influence. The United Kingdom, after resisting this 
trend for some time, now appears to be falling in line with it 

13 In Pakistan, there have been rather strange develop- 
ments. The Sind Chief Court has held that the Governor- 
General’s proclamation dissolving the Constituent Assem 
bly was illegal. This has produced a very curious situation 
and no one quite knows what future developments might be 
Pakistan, both politically and economically, is in a state of 
flux and uncertainty. There is much talk of military 
alliances with West Asian countries, but the inner situation 
appears to deteriorate This is a lesson for us as well as for 
other countries. Real strength lies within the country and 
cannot be borrowed from outside. 

14 Whatever the state of the Pakistan Government might 
be, there is no doubt that a marked change has come over 
popular feelings in Pakistan as well as in India. The old 
bitterness has gone and there is a definite desire to make 
friends. The recent cricket test match in Lahore*^ was 
attended by tens of thousands of Indians who had crossed 
ovei from East Punjab. Visa rules and regulations had been 
relaxed for this purpose. The Pakistanis treated the Indians 
with great friendliness and cordiality, and there were many 
touching reunions. This is a basic improvement which is a 
happy sign. 

15 . The situation in Indo-China has deteriorated in recent 
weeks. There have been developments in all the States which 
give us some anxiety. In Cambodia, the King had a 
referendum^® on the question of monarchy. He got some- 


14. The Smd Chief Court on 9 February 1955 upheld the petition 
challenging the Governor-General's prodamalion of 24 October 1954 
15- From 29 January to 3 February 1955 
16 He d on 7 February 1955 
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thing like 98 per cent votes in favour of monarchy, but the 
whole procedure about this referendum was open to 
question,” and there was no secrecy about voting. 

16. In another seven weeks’ time, we shall have the Asian- 
Afncan Conference at Bandung in Indonesia. The mere fact 
of this conference meeting is of the highest importance, 
whatever it might do. It is some kind of a small U.N. It is 
viewed with much apprehension in some of the countries of 
the West. Even in normal times, this conference w'ould have 
attracted a great deal of attention. At present, with the 
Formosa crisis, the importance of this conference becomes 
even greater, 

17 I find that during my absence from India, there has 
been some controversy about the Congress decision to have a 
socialist pattern of society.’® Some have said that this is just 
bluff and a vote-catching device. Some have been frightened 
by this definite advance in the Congress policy. We can 
argue about this matter of course, but it is really what we do 
that will count. I have no doubt that the resolutions of the 
Avadi Congress have been welcomed by the general public 
m India. They have raised the Congress morale and made 
people realize that the Congress is very much a living and 
dynamic organization. This step taken by the Congress has 
to be consolidated fully in our people’s minds and in our 
actions. All our development and planning should proceed 
now on this basis. There is no need for any persons to fear 
this development, unless they belong to an out-of-date era 
when unrestricted private enterprise was believed in. 

18 Some lime ago, our community projects administra- 
tion sent you a long note on community development. I have 
no doubt you must have read it. I would like to draw your 


17 On the eve of the referendum the police had raided all newspaper 
offices in Pnom-Penh, suppressed news published in newspapers belong 
mg to Opposition groups and arrested some journalists. 

18. For example, Acharya Vinoba Bhave had termed the resolution as 
vague and Ajoy Ghosh of the Communist Party had termed it as a 
hoax and a voic-catching device Sec ante p 125 
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particular attention to it, and I hope your officers will make 
a special study of it. This community programme is 
something unique in India, and it has drawn world atten- 
tion. It IS going to be of enormous benefit to our people 
19. From time to time, there is an agitation for legislation 
to ban cow slaughtei . It is even reported that some States are 
considering this matter, I should like to make it clear that, so 
far as the Central Government is concerned, it considers any 
such legislation unwise and inexpedient. Indeed, there is an 
apprehension that such legislation will really be not to the 
advantage of protecting our best cattle. The mere fact of a 
continuing agitation should not make us adopt a course 
which is not a right one. I think we should go to the public 
and explain the position quite clearly. Our public under- 
stands when anything is put in clear language to them. At 
any rate, that is my experience. I am very anxious to protect 
our cattle wealth in the country, and I have often written to 
you about it But the way to do so is not by legislation to ban 
cow slaughter. 

20 During my absence from India, the Travancore-Cochm 
Government fell,^® and the Andhra elections started. These 
elections are still taking place, and the final results will not 
be known tor another ten or twelve days. In Travancore- 
Cochin a new Government has been formed.^*’ Some 
criticism has been made on the ground that the retiring 
Chief Minister’s advice to dissolve the Assembly was not 
followed. I think this criticism is not justified in principle 
and much less so in the particular circumstances of the case 
m Travancore-Cochin. Even in the United Kingdom, it was 
for long doubtful whether this principle invariably applied. 
But circumstances there are different. There are two major 
parties. However, in Travancore-Cochin we had the odd 
spectacle of the Government party being 18 only in a House 
of 1 18. By no principle or convention could 1 1 be considered 

19, On 8 February 1955, the Praia-Socialist Ministry was voted out of 
power after ten months and it resigned two days later 

20 P Govinda Menon became Chief M nister on 14 February 956 
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proper for the leader of a party of 18 to demand, as of right, a 
dissolution, when there was a possibility of a majority 
Government being formed. 

21 . About one thing, however, I should like to express my 
opinion quite clearly. I do not like attempts to induce 
individuals to leave their parties and join anothet . I do not 
mean to say that this has happened. But this matter has been 
raised publicly, and I think we should be clear about it. It is 
natural in a changing situation for individuals to change 
their opinions or to change their parties. But that should be 
left to a natural process and should not be brought about by 
any kind of inducement. 

22. My visit to Europe brought before me even more than 
before, the great position that India occupies in the minds of 
people abroad. You may have heard that Dr. Ollenhauer,^’ 
leader of the Socialist Democratic Party of Germany, came to 
London specially to see me. I had no desire to be entangled 
in the German problem of rearmament, although it is one of 
the vital problems of the day. I met him, of course, though 
informally, and had a long talk with him. He is a very 
prominent Opposition leader of Germany today. In our 
talks, he explained to me his position and his views, which, 
according to him, were supported by large numbers of 
people in Germany. He wanted Great Power talks with the 
Soviet Union about the future of Germany, He was naturally 
opposed to Germany remaining partitioned into two States 
It was not for me to make any commitments, and I listened to 
him. 

23 Soon after, Chancellor Adenauer^" of West Germany 
expressed a wish to see me. No doubt, he felt that I should 
have the other viewpoint placed before me. Unfortunately, it 
was not possible for me to meet him. 


21. Erich Poliuker Oilenhauer (1901-1963) 

22. Konrad Adenauer ( 1876- 1 967). Lawyer and member of the Catholic 

Centre Party Member Provincial Diet of Rhine Province 1917 33‘ co- 
foundci of the Chnsiran ticlruon 1946 and ts President, 946- 

66 liar of West Cer y 949-6 
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24. On my way back from London, I met M. Mendes- 
France, the retiring Prime Ministei of France.^^ He was good 
enough to come to the airport to see me, and i had a long talk 
with him. I was much impressed by him. I am sure that he 
will play an important part in France in the future, even 
though he is ceasing to be Prime Minister now. 

25. Parliament began its new session on the 2 1 st February 
We have, as usual, a heavy programme with the budget, etc. I 
attach special importance to the constitutional amendment 
and to the Hindu Law Reform Bills. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


23 He losi office on 5 February 1955 as a result of a no-confidence 
mol onmovedaga nsthim n the trench Nauoaal A, scmbly on his North 
Afr can pohcy 
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4 April, 1955 


My dear Chief Minister, 

1 must apologize to you for the long gap since my last letter 
was written to you. I have no adequate excuse except that I 
have been rather overwhelmed with work during these five 
weeks or more. There has been no lack of subjects to write 
upon, and I have often wanted to bring to your notice many 
matters of concern to us, both in the national and 
international sphere. But, because of this lapse of time, 
many of these questions have become rather out of date. 

2 Parliament has been sitting all this time, and has 
considered important matters. There has been the general 
budget^ and the railway budget.^ Among the more important 
measures before Parliament have been the Constitution 
Fourth Amendment Bill and the Hindu Law Reforms Bill 
There has been a conference of Governors and Rajpra- 
mukhs,® and there have been many important visitors. In the 
foreign field, the situation has in no way improved. 

3 The railway budget indicated satisfactory progress and 
was well received by Parliament. On the general budget, 
criticism was chiefly directed towards certain fresh taxation 
proposals. The Finance Minister has already met many of 

1. The CentraJ Budget for 1955-56 presented in the Lok Sabha on 28 
February 1955 showed a deficit of Rs 318 crores. 

2, Presented in Lok Sabha on 22 F^faruary 1955, the railway budget for 
1955-56 revealed a net surplus of Rs. 7 14 crores. The Minister for 
Railways also announced some concessions m fares and freights 

3 Held on 25 and 26 February 1955 the conference discussed the 
q uestion of law and order and reviewed progress nthef e dsofeconom c 
development h glier educauon and the uplift of scheduled castes and 
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these cn deisms by giving up or toning down some of these 
proposals^ Otherwise, the budget was generally within the 
framework of the first Five Year Plan. 

4 We are passing through a period ot incubation in so far 
as the second Five Year Plan is concerned: we shall have to 
come to certain important decisions m the course of the next 
few months. These decisions will involve our general 
approach to planning in future and the pace of progress that 
we want to set. There has been some argument about what is 
called physical planning and financial planning. The 
argument, though helpful to some extent, was perhaps not 
wholly appropriate. There should be no conflict between 
these two approaches. Obviously, the financial element 
cannot be ignored and must play an important part. The 
question really is to what extent physical planning should 
come into the picture. It is said that planning in the real 
sense involves physical planning and, indeed, even in the 
past, we have had to consider the physical aspect. We could 
not go far in this direction because of the lack of data and 
statistics. We have now much more information and this is 
being added to from day to day. It is by no means complete or 
fully satisfactory, but probably we have enough now to form 
a basis for future work and planning. It seems to me that we 
should give greater emphasis to this physical side of 
planning for the second Five Year Plan and proceed to 
collect as much more data as we can. It is proposed to hold a 
meeting of the Standing Committee of the National 
Development Council early in May, when, I hope, some 
definite decisions will be taken. 

5 Meanwhile, it has already been indicated that planning 
IS not likely to suffer for lack of funds. We are in a position to 
go ahead pretty far on the financial side provided our 
machinery is adequate to spend the money that is available 


4. On 21 March, C.D. Deshmukh announced a number of changes in 
excise duty onitcinshkc ng machines el ebu bs and fans paints 
cotton and woollen fabrics. 
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This is important, or else we either waste the money or it 
remains unspent for lack of due preparation. 

6 This preparation does not merely mean making a long 
list of projects but viewing each project from the point of 
view of its fitting into the larger picture and, more especially, 
indicating its employment potential. Above ail, the most 
urgent need is likely to be of trained personnel in various 
grades and in various departments of activity. It takes time to 
train people and, unless we start immediately, we shall be 
held up later. The most important step to be taken now, 
therefore, is to make adequate provision for trained 
personnel that is likely to be necessary in the near future. I 
hope that we shall add to our training institutes considerably 
before long. 

7. There can be no doubt the country is in a mood of hope 
and expectation. It is looking forward to a more rapid 
advance and to big achievements. Public co-operation will, I 
think, certainly be forthcoming. We have, therefore, all the 
basic elements for rapid progress provided we ourselves 
come up to the mark. 

8 This favourable and hopeful atmosphere in the public 
generally is due to many causes — the improvement in the 
food situation, the general satisfaction with our foreign 
policy, and the new turn that has been given to our 
objectives and our basic policy by Parliament as well as the 
Avadi Congress. The decision to aim at the establishment of 
a socialist pattern of society has undoubtedly been widely 
welcomed. It has reflected the public mind and produced a 
sense of enthusiasm. This has been indicated in many ways, 
notably by the results of the Andhra elections. 

9 The danger now seems to me to lie in complacency, and 
I am very anxious that all of us should realize this and avoid 
It There is, of course, no room for complacency either 
internally or in the foreign field. In fact, we have arrived at a 
stage when our fullest effort is needed, both on the part of the 
Government and the people, 

10 The Constitution Amendment Bill though criticized 
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by certain sections outside, has had a remarkably easy career 
thus far in Parliament. In fact, there was hardly any real or 
effective opposition. It has now emerged from the Joint 
Committee which, I think, has improved it and simplified 
u ^ It IS now completely in line with what we ourselves said 
in the Constituent Assembly at the time of making the 
Constitution. Certain industrial and other interests, both m 
India and abroad, are rather apprehensive. I think that this 
apprehension is wholly unjustified It is not our policy to 
expropriate or to give what might be called nominal 
compensation. That does not pay in the end even from the 
practical point of view. But we cannot allow all our social 
work to be hung up because a matter is taken repeatedly to 
the law courts, and we have to await their decision. This 
Constitution Amendment Bill is a good example of the 
conflict between the large mass of public opinion on the one 
side and in favour of it and some vested interests on the other 
side. 

1 i The Hindu Reform Bills are making slow progress I 
earnestly hope that one of them, namely, the Marriage Bill, 
will be passed during this session of Parliament. The other 
important Bill — the Hindu Succession Bill — has been 
referred to a Joint Committee of th? two Houses and should 
come up at the next session. 

12. T wo days ago, a pr iva te Bil 1 came up before Pari lament 
for banning cow slaughter completely.® I opposed this, and 
it was lost by a very big majority. I have often written to you 
about the urgent need for cattle protection and, more 
particularly, for the preservation of milch cows. That is a 
matter of great importance to our country, but this approach 
of passing such a Bill appears to me to be completely wrong 
and not even in the interest of the cattle and much less of the 

5. The Joint Select Committee on 31 March recommended that all 
questions relating to the adequacy of compensation be decided by the 
legislature outside judicial purview. See also ante, p til 

6 On 2 April the House rejected the motion for consideration of Seth 
C ovirtd Das s b seeking a ban on cattle slaughter Nehru said that I 
wi 1 res gn rather than pt sudi a bill 
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country. We have to take this matter up constructively 
Much has been done in Bombay and Calcutta, the two btg 
cities which have sinned most in this respect. Much more has 
to be done. We must concentrate on preventing completely 
the killing of any milch cow. That is the first essential step, 
and I hope that particular attention will be paid to this in 
some of our big cities. While we should do this as soon as and 
as effectively as possible, we should not and cannot surrender 
to the agitational demand of some of the communal 
organizations which seek to exploit religion for political 
advantage, I know that some people, including Congress- 
men, feel strongly on this subject. I appreciate their senti- 
ment but not this approach. I spoke, therefore, rather 
strongly on this subject, so that there might be no doubt left 
m the public mind about our general policy and approach to 
this important question. 

1 3 Four days ago, I spoke in Parliament on foreign affairs ^ 
I covered a fairly broad field, and I would draw your 
attention to the report of my speech. It is important that we 
should have clear ideas about these developments. They are 
often confusing if viewed separately, and the constant stress 
on a great struggle between communism and anti- 
communism prevents any clarity of thought or action. The 
first thing to remember is that modern war is the final 
calamity and it must be avoided. Few people realize the 
terrible eflects of these modem weapons. We have been 
pressed by certain eminent foreigners to appoint a 
Commission which would study objectively and 
scientifically what the effect of these modern weapons is 
likely to be. After much thought, we decided not to appoint 
some such Commission at present but, in fact, we are taking 
steps to collect such information as is available, and we have 

7 Speaking in Lnk Stibha on 31 March 1955, Nehnu said that there was 
no danger of war in the neat future though the "situation generally in the 
world has hardened.” Hedescribed the forthcoming Bandung Conference 
as a unique one and ol histone importance.” He also referred to the 
South East Asia security pact the situauoa m Indo-China and Fo 
elations with Pakistan and Sn Lanka and the future of Goa. 
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asked some of our scientists to do this. At a later stage, we 
shall give further thought to this matter. 

14 You are no doubt aware that a conference on the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy is going to be held in Geneva 
in August next® under the Chairmanship of Dr Homi 
Bhabha.® who is our leading expert in matters relating to 
atomic energy India is beginning to play a progressively 
more important role in this field of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes. We hope to have an experimental 
research reactor ready by the end of this year or the 
beginning of next year. By the end of next year we are likely 
to have another and a bigger reactor. 

15. The situation in Formosa and the China Seas has 
slightly toned down during the last few weeks. But that does 
not mean a real improvement. There is anger and distrust on 
both sides and a preparation for possible war. We can do 
little about it, but we do not give up hope and continue to 
press our viewpoint whenever opportunity occurs. In Indo- 
China also, the situation has somewhat worsened and the 
period of unanimous decisions by our Commissions there 
has come to an end. Several difficult problems have arisen in 
Laos^“ and there has been a marked difference of opinion 
even among the Members of the Commissiondi chiefly in 

8. From 8 to 20 August 1955, 

9, (1909-1966), Fellow of Royal Society, Chairman, Atomic Energy 
Commission, 1949-66: Secretary, Department of Atomic Energy, 1954-66, 
President, International Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, 
Geneva, 1955, killed in an air crash, 

10, Hostilities between the Laotian Government and Pathet Lao forces 
continued during this period. During the negotiations between the two 
sides Pathet Lao conceded the Government’s right to sovereignty over the 
northern provinces leading to their eventual unification but maintained 
their own right to mobilize armed units to resist interference in these 
provinces pending a final political settlement 

11. While the Canadian member insisted that the Commission under 

the armistice agreement should demarcate areas under Pathet Lao forces 
in northern provinces and n any breach of the peace the Po ish 

member main tanted that under the agr tthe too could take 

.T 11 ’ 1 . -l 1 1-1 
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regard to ihe interpretation of the Geneva Agreement in 
Saigon. South Viemani, theie is actually a araall-scaie civil 
war going on.’- The condition of South Vietnam is indeed 
most extraordinary. Perhaps the most remarkable fact of all 
IS that the Head of the State, Bao Dai, resides in the Riviera 
in the South of France while his country is torn by civil war 
and appears to be disintegrating. 

16. World attention is being concentrated on the coming 
Asian-African Conference at Bandung in Indonesia. 
Whatever the final result of this conference will be, it will 
mark a historic stage in the development of Asia and, to 
some extent, Africa- 1 intend going there on the 15th of April 
and expect to return by the 27th. 

17- Conditions in Pakistan have also been very peculiar 
and the Governor-General has taken all power to himself. 
This shows the precarious political state of Pakistan. The 
economic conditions are also bad. The present Government 
of Pakistan is apparently bent on what they call the one-unit 
scheme, that is, the whole of West Pakistan being made into 
one unit. Anyone who opposes this is quietly removed, 
however high his position might be. In spite of this terrific 
pressure, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khani** has raised his voice 
against this one-unit scheme. Meanwhile, theie has been a 
steady stream of Hindu migrants from East Pakistan and 
this has created a difficult position in West Bengal. 


12. The situation in South Vietnam deteriorated after the withdrawal 
of support by Cao Dai, Hoa Hao and Binh Xuyeti groups to Ngo Diem 
who refused to unify the army under a single command and reconstitute 
his Cabinet. This led to street fighting in Saigon on 28 and 29 March 1955 

13. Under an oi durance issued on 27 March 1955, he assumed powers to 
constitute West Pakistan as one unit, rename East Bengal as East Pakistan 
and take steps to frame a Constitution and approve the budget in the 
absence of Parliament 

14 For b fn. sec VoL 1 p 279 
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18- In Nepal, King Tribhnvan of Nepal died-^ in 
Switzerland and has been succeeded by his eldest sond^ who 
is wielding all authority at present. I have little doubt that he 
will form a Cabinet before long. I hope that the young King 
will meet with success and that the present deplorable state 
of Nepal will improve. 

19. Within a lew days I am expecting the Prime Minister of 
Egypt^’ with a large company and the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister of Afghanistan, The Deputy 
Prime Minister of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
(North)^® will also be here soon. 

20. I have decided to visit the Soviet Union early in June. I 
expect to spend about two weeks there and then to go for 
three days to Poland. I might also visit Yugoslavia. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


15. On H March 1955, 

16 Mahendra Vir Bikram Shah (1020-1971) King of Nepal, 1955-71, 
dismissed the Ministry and assumed full powers, 1960 

17 Visited India from 12 to 15 April 1955. 

18. Mahommad Naim Khan (b. 1911). Afghan politician; Deputy 
Premier and Minister of Education, 1937, Ambassador to U K., 1946, to 
H.S.A , 1950: Foreign Minister and Deputy Premier, 1953-63, 

19. Pham Van Dong (b. 1906). Close associate of Ho Chi Mmh, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. 1954-61 and Prime Minister. Democratic 
Repub 1 C of Vi 1955 76 Prune Minister 1976-81 and Chairman 

Coun t 1 of M nislers Soc a s Repub c f Vietnam 198 87 
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New Deihi 
14 April, (Midnight), 1955 


My dear Chief Minis.ter, 

1 am writing this letter to you on the eve of my departure for 
the Asian-Aft ican Cotiference in Bandung. Within a few 
hours I shall be leaving Delhi accompanied by the Prime 
Minister ol Egypt, the Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister of Afghanistan' and their parties. We shall spend a 
light in Rangoon and the next morning U Nu, the Prime 
Minister ol Burma, will join our party and go with us. 

2 Ido not want to leave India without sending this letter to 
you. 1 am, therefore, writing this letter after midnight. In 
fact, I shall not be here to sign it. You will please excuse that 
m these circumstances the letter has to be briefer than usual, 
although I have much to say. 

3 The terrible disaster to one of our Air India 
International Constellations three days ago has come as a 
great blow to all of us and I have felt peculiarly distressed 
about it for a number of reason.s which you, no doubt, will 
appreciate,'*^ I shall say nothing more because the matter is 
under enquiry. 

4 During ihe last ten days we have had a number of 
distinguished visitors. As you know, the ex-King of 


1 Gatnai Abtlcl Nas.'>er and Mohammad Naim Khan arrived in New 
Delhi on 12 April 1955. 

2 The Ku&bmit Pn'ncess crashed in the Indian Ocean while on a 
chartered tlight from Hong Kong to Jakarta carrying one Vietnamese and 
two Po shjo lists and an advance party of the Chinese delegation to 
the Bandung Conference The crash was later found to be the resu t of 
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18. In Nepal, King Tribhuvan of Nepal died’^ in 
Switzerland and has been succeeded by his eldest son,'® who 
is wielding all authority at present. I have little doubt that he 
will form a Cabinet before long. I hope that the young King 
will meet with success and that the present deplorable state 
of Nepal will improve. 

19. Within a few days I am expecting the Prime Minister of 
Egypt'’ with a large company and the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister of Afghanistan.'® The Deputy 
Prime Minister of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
(North)'9 will also be here soon. 

20. I have decided to visit the Soviet Union early in June. I 
expect to spend about two weeks there and then to go for 
three days to Poland. I might also visit Yugoslavia. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


15. On 14 March 1955. 

16. Mahendra Vir Bikram Shah (1920-1971). King of Nepal, 1955-71; 
dismissed the Ministry and assumed full powers, 1960 

17 Visited India from 12 to 15 April 1955. 

18 Mahommad Naim Khan (b 1911). Afghan politician; Deputy 
Premier and Minister of Education, 1937; Ambassador to U.K , 1946, to 
U S A., 1950; Foreign Minister and Deputy Premier, 1953-63. 

19. Pham Van Dong (b. 1906) Close associate of Ho Chi Minh; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 1954-61 and Prime Minister. Democrauc 
Repub ic of Viemam 1955-76 Prime Minister 1976-81 and Chairman 
Council f Ministers Socialist Republic ol Vietnam 1981 87 
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New Delhi 
H April, (Midnight), 1955 


My dear Chiei Mini.siei, 

lam writing this letter to you on iheeveof my departure for 
the Asian-Afncan Cionfetence in Bandung. Within a few 
hourb I shall be leaving Delhi accompanied by the Prime 
Minister ol Egypt, the Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister of Afghanistan' and their parties. We shall spend a 
night in Rangoon and the next morning U Nu, the Prime 
Minister ol Burma, will join our party and go with us. 

2. I do not want to leave India without sending this letter to 
you. I am, therefore, writing this letter after midnight. In 
fact. I shall not be here to sign it. You will please excuse that. 
In these circumstances the letter has to be briefer than usual, 
although I have mudi to say. 

3. The terrible disaster to one of our Air India 
International Constellations three days ago has come as a 
great blow to all of us and I have felt peculiarly distressed 
about it for a number of reasons which you, no doubt, will 
appreciate.' I shall .say nothing more because the matter is 
under enquiry. 

4. During the Ia.st ten days we have had a number of 
distinguished visitois. As you know, the ex-King of 


1. GamaS Abdci Nasw and Mohammad Naim Khan anived m New 
Delhi on 12 April 195.5. 

2. I'he XifsJimfj" Pnmess cra-shed jn the Indian Ocean while on a 
charteied flight from Hong Kong to Jakarta carrying one Vietnamese and 
two Polish jonrnaJiits and an advance party of the Chinese delegation to 
the Bandung Conference The crash wa» later found to be the result of 
sabotage 
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Cambodia had come previously ^ Then came the Foreign 
Minister of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam'^ (North 
Vietnam or Viet Minh). The Foreign Minister of South 
Vietnam^ was also to have come here, but at the last moment 
he had to cancel his visit because of the conditions of civil 
war in Saigon ® Two days ago the Prime Minister of Egypt 
and the Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign Minister of 
Afghanistan reached Delhi. There have been many 
functions in their honour. The most notable of these was 
what was meant to be a municipal function when addresses 
of welcome were presented to them. A bright idea struck us 
that this should be in the open with plenty of room for the 
public to come. As a result, a mighty gathering collected and 
Delhi gave a popular welcome which no foreign visitor has 
ever had in the long history of Delhi City. Estimates of the 
crowd varied from 300,000 to 500,000. But the most 
remarkable feature was the absolute discipline and orderli- 
ness of this mighty concourse of human beings. Our guests 
as well as the many diplomats and foreigners present were 
naturally greatly impressed. This meeting became a symbol 
of the disciplined upsurge of India’s and Asia’s humanity, a 
symbol of the new resurgent spirit of Asia, and a coming 
together of the countries of Asia and Africa. It was a fitting 
prelude to the Bandung Conference. 

3 The Bandung Conference has excited a tremendous 
amount of world attention. Some view it favourably; others 
with apprehension. But, as I have said previously, whatever 
the result of this Conference, it is an historic event which is 
bound to affect in many ways the future lunctioning of these 
countries of Asia and Africa. There are some people who 
will perhaps try to obstruct the work of the Conference and 
to make it fail. But I imagine that the spirit of the times and 
tlie moving tide of events m Asia and Afric i will be ttx) m ut h 
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for them. I suppose that the Conference wiii largely deal 
with general principles and live issues, the first among these 
being necessarily the quest for peace. Many countries 
represented there will, no doubt, try to bring their own 
problems and difliculties. Bum is dilficult for a Conference 
like this to considei (Oniroversial questions affecting coun- 
tries inter se. We cannot decide this question by voting. 

6 Outwardl V , there appears to be some toning down in the 
international situation and no major incidents have been 
reported. Bui we should not be led into any sense of security 
by this. The position is a dangerous one in the Far Eastern 
seas and in the Middle East also danger lurks. The question 
of Formosa and the Matsu and Quernoy islands appears as 
insoluble as ever. The tJ.S. CJovernment have made it 
perfectly clear that an attack on Formosa by the Chinese will 
mean war I think they mean this. Whether an attack on 
Quemoy and Matsu will also lead to a major conflict, or 
whether there will be such an attack, I do not know. To some 
extent. American declarations have toned down a little. It 
has been made clear that there should be no attack by Chiang 
Kai-shek’s forces oi by the Americans on the Chinese 
mainland. In other woids, the United States accepts the 
Chinese People’s Republic on the mainland, though 
formally it might not .say so. That, at long last, is 
recognition of reality and therefore to be welcomed 

7 But this does not really ease the situation. Mt Dulles’s 
recent statement^ indicates that the U.S. want these and 
connected matters to be brought before the U.N. The object 
apparently is to tie up, through the U.N,, the United 
Kingdom and other Western countries. It will be 
remembered that the U.K.. Canada, etc., have clearly stated 
that they are not c ommiited to any war in the Fai East over 
the question of Formosa or Matsu or Quemoy, but that if the 
U N, becomes responsible for any activity, they would 
naturally have to sfiare the burden. Now. the U.S. is trying to 
bring the U.N. into the picture, as was done m the case of 


7 On 12 Apnl 1955 
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Korea. If this move succeeds, then the situation is likely to be 
more dangerous and Korea may be repeated, on a much 
vaster scale. We have made clear our apprehensions to some 
of the countries concerned. 

8 Bringing this matter before the U.N. rules out the 
Security Council It is not difficult for the U.N., constituted 
as It is, to pass any resolution brought forward by the U. S., as 
It did in the case of Korea and China when the question of 
the airmen prisoners was brought up. Thus, if the U.N. is 
tied up with this matter, it is likely to remove some restraint 
on U. S. action. The U. S. itself is tied up to Chiang Kai-shek. 
As a result, any aggressive action by Chiang Kai-shek might 
draw in the U.S. and later the other Western countries, m 
case the U.N. is brought in. At present, the attitude of the 
U.K. and some other countries is a deterrent. It will cease to 
be so if they are brought in through the U.N. to some kind of 
general approval of any policy there. Hence the danger. 

9. On the Chinese side equally, there appears to be a good 
deal of stubbornness. I believe that the Chinese position is 
essentially correct in regard toFormosa, etc. But the fact that 
It is correct will not save us from a big conflict if certain 
events take place. I cannot say how far China is prepared to 
go. 

10. It may be that the mere fact that the Bandung 
Conference is going to meet has exercised a restraining 
influence on the Far Eastern situation and after the 
Conference other developments might take place. 

11 In Indo-China practically everyone swears by the 
Geneva Agreement in public, but it is by no means clear that 
m private all these people also wish to implement that 
agreement. There is much internal friction and talk of war 
and a great deal of suspicion of each other. I think the visit of 
Pham Van Dong, the Foreign Minister of North Vietnam, to 
Delhi did some good. 

12. The situation in the Middle East is also becoming 
rather volcanic Israel has committed some acts of 
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aggression on Egypt.® The policy of Israel recently has 
become tougher and it almost appears that a crisis is 
deliberately sought after. It seems that Israel is getting a 
measure of backing from the U.S. and the U.K. in order, 
chiefly, to bring pressure upon Egypt to fall in line. 

13 The Iraqi-Turkish Pact,® to which the U.K. has 
adhered, has, as you know, split the Arab world. Egypt and 
Syria have opposed it stoutly and so has Saudi Arabia. But 
Jordan and Lebanon are definitely in the orbit of the West- 
ern Powers and their alliances. Syria has been subjected to 
very great pressure directly by Turkey and indirectly by some 
Western Powers to join the pact. Syria has resisted this, but it 
IS by no means sure that it can continue to do so. All these 
countries of Western Asia are weak and are governed by 
small groups, often supported by big Powers. 

14 In the event of Israel attacking Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon 
and Jordan will probably look on. Syria can do little and the 
Saudi Arabia even less. Thus, the brunt will fall on Egypt. 
Israel’s military strength is far greater than Egypt’s. Egypt is 
thus put in a very precarious position and there is much 
concern in the minds of Egypt’s leaders. Any defeat in the 
battlefield or even a major diplomatic defeat might 
endanger the present Government which, I think, for all its 
faults, is a good and effective Government anxious to 
improve the condition of Egypt. If that Government falls, 
some other Government working under the direction of the 
Western Powers might well come in. That will be the end of 
Egypt’s independence for the present. 

15. In Europe, the question of rearmament of Germany 
which has now been practically decided upon is producing 
us natural reactions in the Soviet Union which is likely soon 
to denounce its treaties with U.K. and France, Thus, tension 
will grow. Indeed, the Soviet Union has already intensified 
us armament and heavy industry programmes. 

8, Between 1 and 9 April 19.55 there were reports of clashes between 
Egyptian and Israeli forces at a number ol places in the Gaza strip 

9 The paa was signed on 24 February 1955 See also ante p 1S5 
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16 The world thus continues to stand at the edge of a 
precipice. Only the fear of an all-out atomic war keeps it 
from toppling over. 

17 We cannot ignore these developments in the world 
which are likely to affect the future of every country. Nor can 
we ignore the extension of the idea of spheres of influence of 
the Great Powers in Asia. That is a challenge to the 
independence of Asian countries. Unfortunately many of 
them are weak and some of them are governed by reactionary 
and also venal governments. 

18 It is in this context that we are going to meet at 
Bandung. Later, early in June, I intend going to the Soviet 
Union. I shall also visit then Czechoslovakia,’' Poland,'^ 
Austria'^ and Yugoslavia.'^ 

19 But let us forget for the moment these dark clouds on 
the international horizon. Our chief work lies in India and 
we are getting more and more engrossed in the working out 
of our second Five Year Plan Early next month we are 
having a meeting of the National Development Council of 
the Planning Commission, of which all Chief Ministers are 
members. This will consider the kind of broad framework of 
a Plan. If this is approved, as I hope it will be, then future 
work will be shaped accordingly. This is of great importance 
for our whole future work which will depend on the new 
turn we give by our decisions. All Chief Ministers will soon 
receive, if they have not already done so, some papers from 
the Planning Commission for their consideration. These 
papers will include a plan frame, a note by the Economic 
Division of the Planning Commission and the Economic 
Department of our Finance Ministry, and also a note on 
these papers prepared by the panel of economists. This 
panel consists of some of our most eminent economists m 

10. Nehru visited the Soviet Union from 7 to 23 June 1955. 

11. On 6 June 1955. 

12. From 23 to 25 June 1955. 

13. On 26-27 June 1955 

14 From 30 June lo 6 July 1955 

15 It met on 5-6 May 955 
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the courttiy. All these papers, though differing slightly here 
and there, point in more less the same direction. While 
generally we agree to this approach, we are not committed to 
It at this stage in any detail. The figures given in these papers 
are clearly tentative and may require revision. Planning in 
future is likely to be based more and more on the statistical 
and other information we get and will not be merely a list of 
projects and the priority to be given to them. 

20. All this business of drawing up a second Five Year Plan 
excites me greatly. It is not a matter of dry figures or statistics 
for me, but rather a living, moving process affecting 
hundreds of millions of our countrymen. We have in India a 
unique chance and we are tackling it in a peaceful 
democratic way which has not been done on this scale ever 
before. We can only succeed, and succeed we must, by the 
combined and co-operative efforts of our people. The 
success of the first Five Year Plan, thus far achieved, has 
filled us with hope and faith, but the next step will be a 
much bigger and harder one requiring far greater effort. 
When these planning papers reach you, I hope you will give 
them, earnest consideration so that when you come here for 
the meeting of the National Development Gauncii, you will 
have a good picture in your minds of the work that has thus 
far been done and the direction in which we should like to 
go. As soon as that Council gives the green signal, progress 
in drawing up a Plan will be much faster. 

21. I have often written to you about the community 
projects and tlie national extension scheme. I have no doubt 
that you know more about them by practical experience 
than Ido. And yet I havea sligbtadvantageoveryou because 
I can see the picture as a whole and the amazing changes that 
this community work is bringing about in a great part of 
India. The whole countiy is astir with this work and we have 
spread out enough now to be able to say that there is no 
considerable area without a community project or an 
extension scheme. Probably there is no gap of fifty miles 
between any two areas touched by the scheme. 

22 As always happens a great movement generates its 
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own momentum. This communiiy project movement has 
developed that and sometimes this very progress, which is so 
heartening, is a bit frightening also lest we fail to keep pace 
with It. The real difficulty, as I have pointed out to you, 
might well be the lack of trained personnel. Hence the 
urgent necessity to train people for all the types of work that 
are required in our hundreds of thousands of villages. So far 
as our rural areas are concerned, the life of the people will 
revolve more and more around these community schemes 

23 While very good work has been done in these 
community projects and the national extension scheme, one 
important aspect has not been adequately dealt with thus 
far. This is the cottage or household industry side of our 
work there. In some places this has begun well, but it has to 
go very far still before it can produce satisfactory results 
More stress must, therefore, be laid on this. You will see later 
that in the second Five Year Plan cottage and household 
industries occupy a place of great importance. 

24 The present position is that 825 community projects 
and national extension scheme blocks have been allotted 
Out of these, work is being done in 718 sucb blocks. The 
villages covered by them are estimated to be over 99,000 and 
the number of persons covered are roughly estimated to be 62 
millions. 

25. There is still a very marked shortage of personnel in 
public health, engineering and animal husbandry work as 
well as administrative personnel. The question therefore of 
training people is one which must be given top priority. It is 
perfectly clear now that any person trained for the various 
aspects of work in the community projects and the national 
extension service will not suffer for want of employment 
26 The success of this rural work has been essentially due 
to the public co-operation received, although I must 
commend the work of our officials also. Future success will 
depend more and more on how far we can make this work a 
people’s work rather than official and governmental work. 
Of course the two will have to work together We may well 
be developing a new pattern of democratic working which 
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overrides and bypasses considerations of caste and religion 
and even, to some extent, politics. There is an element of the 
crusader’s zeal about this work. It would be a pity if this zeal 
was replaced by the official or departmental method of 
working. 

27 It is interesting to note that this great experiment in 
rural community working has already attracted the 
attention of many countries in Asia and Africa. It suits 
underdeveloped and agricultural countries especially and 
hence this attraction and the desire of other countries to do 
likewise. 

28 You will presently receive, probably from our 
Commerce and Industry Ministry, a note on the metric 
system. For a large number of years, the question of 
introducing the metric system has been discussed in India. 
The history of this goes back. I think, to the last century. Our 
Government tackled it right at its inception seven and a half 
years ago. But then troubles came consequent on 
independence and partition and we put it by. We have now 
given full and very detailed consideration to ihis matter and 
we have become convinced that tt is desirable from many 
points of view and, more especially, for our planning and 
developmental work that we should gradually introduce 
this system. You will lemember, I hope, that the metric 
system, like the zero symbol, originated in India. That was a 
mighty discovery of the human intellect of which we can 
well be proud. This was a gift of India to the world, but in 
this, as in some other matters, we lagged behind and other 
countries went ahead. 

29 All this planning and developmental work and other 
statistical work would be enormously simplified if we had 
the metric system. Weights and measures in India are in a 
chaotic state and ditfer from place to place, more especially 
weights. It has become quite inevitable to standardize them. 
If so, it is belter to standardize them on a well-known logical 
and scientific system. 

30 Of course thiswil have to be done gradually and may 
take a number of years The first and easiest step would be 
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applying this metric system to our coinage. Other further 
steps would follow gradually. Perhaps, the whole process 
might well take ten or even fifteen years. We must, of course, 
keep the public fully in the picture and educate them in this 
matter so that the changeover might be made with as little 
upset as possible. Whatever the initial difficulty might be 
there is bound to be great simplification later. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 



The Asian-Afritan Conteience met for seven days at 
Bandung. ‘ These weie days of hard, and often concentrated, 
work The open session ot the Conference met for two days 
to begin with It then dissolved itself into three 
committees — the Economic Committee, the Cultural 
Committee and Political Committee The Political 
Committee which consisted of the Heads of all Delegations, 
was in fact the Conference and it considered the reports of 
the Economic and Cultural Committees. 

2 This Political Committee was supposed to meet in 
camera, but in effect there was not much privacy and fanly 
long reports have come out in the piess about its 
proceedings. These reports are not wholly correct. The 
Political Committee appointed several Drafting Commit- 
tees, as they were called. These Drafting Committees tackled 
some of the most difficult and controversial problems and 
had to do the hardest work, often sitting for six or seven 
hours almost continuously The agreements arrived at were 
in these Drafting Committees which were subsequently 
approved of by the full Political Committee. In the 
Economic Committee, our representatives were B.K. Nehru^ 
and K.B, LalP assisted by P. Vaidyanathan, Commercial 

* Note on the Asian-African Conference art Bandung written on 28 April 
1955 was circulated to all Chief Ministers, 

1 From 18 CO 24 April 1955 

2 (b. 1909). Joined I.C.S., 1934; served in the Department of Economic 
Affairs, 1954-58, Commissioner-General m Washington, 1958-61; 
Ambassador toU.S.A , 1961-68; High Commissioner m Britain, 1973-77; 
Governor of Assam, 1968-73, of Jammu and Kashmir, 1981-84, and of 
Gujarat, 1984-86. 

3 (b 1915) Joined I GS 1937 Director-General Foreign Trade 1958- 
60 Secretary Ministry of Industry 1960-61 Ambassador to Belgium 
1962-66 and to the European Economic Co unity 1973 77 
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Secretary m out Embassy at Djakarta In the Cultin’al 
Commiriee, oui iepieseniati\c>rMeic Di. Syed Mahmud' and 
C S Jha^ assisted by A.J. Kidwai.*’ In the main Diaftmg 
Committees of the Pofitic.d Commiltee, oui lepieseiitatnes 
were V.K. Krishna Menonh S. Dutt. B.F H B. 1 yabji^ and 
C S. Jha. The mam burden of work on oui side in these 
Drafting Committees fell on Ki ishna Menon and Dutt and I 
am grateful to them for the ability and restraint w itii which 
they conducted this work, often in the face of considerable 
provocation. Kushna Menon, more especially, deserves 
credit for this work. 

3 The Conference issued a joint communique® which was 
unanimously agreed to This has already appeared fully in 
the press. It is being printed and will be ciiculated soon 1 
am, however, taking the earliest opportunity, aftei mv 
return, to note down my own impressions of this 
Conference 

4 Every countiy invited, except the Central Alrican Fed- 
eration, accepted this invitation and sent its delegates Thus, 
twenty-nine countries of Asia and Africa were repiesented at 

4. ( 1888-1971] Congressman ol Patna and a iiu-nd oi the Nehru 
family, Ministei in Bihai, 1937-39. .Mmistei ol State, Minisiiy of [-’xtettial 
Affairs, 1946-52. 

5 (b 1909) joined I C. S , 1933; Anibassadoi to ruikey, 19:'l-54 to 
Japan, 1957-59 and to France 1965-67. High Comniissionei to Cfanada 
1962-64; Permanent Representative to United Nations, 1959-62 
Commonwealth Secretary, 1964-65 and Foieign Seru'taty, 1965-67 

6. (b. 1917). Seactary, C S.I R . 1962-64, Education and .Si lenufic 
Adviser, Indian High Coniimssioii. London. 1961-71; Sederaty, Depaii 
ment of Science and Technology, 1971-73, andof Ministiy of Inloimation 
and Broadcasting, 1973-75, Vice-Chancellot, Jamia Milha Islamia 
1978-83 

7. Foi b fn. seeVol l.p. 217 

8. (b 1907). Joined I C.S,, 1932; Chaige d’ Affaites. Belgium, 1948-50 
Commonw-eaUh Secretary, 19.54-56; Ambassador to Iran, 1956-58, to West 
Germany, 1958-60, and Japan, 1967, Vice-Chancellor, Aligaih Univcr 
sity, 1962-65 

9 It announced a number of agreements relating to eronomii and 
cultural co-operation, problems of dependent peoples’ human rights and 
self-dtterm nai on and promotio f vvor d peace a id r >- >p)e a 
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the Conference. The number of delegates, advisers, etc., 
which they bt ought with them was much larger than we had 
expected. Probably, the Japanese delegation was the biggest. 
The Egyptian delegation had 34 persons Our own delegat- 
ion had 26, including stenographers, assistants, private 
secretaries, personal stall, etc,, and a security officer. 

5 Some of the delegations brought their own security staff. 
The Chinese delegation had the largest. I am told that this 
consisted of forty to forty-five security men. The disaster to 
the Air-India Constellation “Kashmir Princess” had 
produced a special sense of the need for security arrange- 
ments. 

6 Apart from this, it .should be remembered that there is a 
party in actual lebeilion in parts of Java.'® This is an 
extreme Muslim religious group They have a habit of 
sniping. Therefore, the Indonesian Government took 
extraordinary precautions all along the route to Bandung 
and practically pul a cordon round Bandung town, using a 
very large number of soldieis for the purpose. Inside 
Bandung also, thete weie very special precautions and each 
delegation was separately guarded. 

7 There was also a verv large number, many hundreds, of 
newspapermen from all ovei the world. Among these were 
some top-ranking Amei ic an commentators and col um nis ts. 
To find accommodation for all these put a great strain on the 
organizers. The arrangements, however, were veiy satisfac- 
tory. There are some good hotels in Bandung and, a number 
of small but good houses were taken, where Prime Ministers 
and head.', ol delegations .stayed. 

8 Indeed, looking at (his Conference and these arrange- 
ments, 1 realiml how poor wc were in Delhi in this respect. 
We could not rival Bandung either in regard to hotel 
accommodation or the halls and rooms required for the 
conference. 


to The rebel ion was n s j k ri of j m veinenl for (he es^abi' hmeni 
of an Islamic State n Java 
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9 The open Conference was held in a laige hall with 
ante-rooms and with modern equipment ol tables for each 
delegate, microphones and arrangements for simultaneous 
translations. The seats provided for the delegates were 
comfortable. 

10 Then there was another large building which had very 
big committee rooms, small committeerooms, officeiooms, 
press rooms, private rooms for separate delegations, canteen, 
etc The press was very well provided for. The only rather 
unsatisfactory arrangement was that of leporting. It seems to 
me that tape-recording should be adopted in such con- 
ferences, apart from any other kind of reporting. 

1 1 Delhi is becoming a city of conferences and yet we are 
very poorly equipped for this purpose. I think that we must 
take this mattei in hand immediately quite apait from the 
Unesco or any other conference. 

12 The Asian- African Conference was a world event 
which had attracted great attention. Every country in the 
world was following it closely and, sometimes, with 
apprehension Many observers from other countries had 
come here in some capacity or other, Some Intelligence men 
had come as delegates. The U.S. A. had sometime ago opened 
a new department for this purpose and had collected their 
Far Eastern experts. They had also added considerably to 
their staff of the Indonesian Embassy. Many odd individuals 
had also come to watch from outside and meet delegates 
These included representatives of freedom movements m 
colonial territories as well as men and women from the Big 
Powers. 

13. Thedelegates who came represented every view, politi- 
cal or other. Some were definitely committed to either 
NATO or SEATO and were thus parts of the American 
system of military pacts and alliances. They had been fully 
briefed for the occasion and took up, almost in detail, the 
American line. Two countries, namely China and the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam (Viet Minh) were 
Communist 
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14 India and Burma took up an independent line accor- 
ding to their policy. Indonesia and Egypt usually supported 
them. Most of the other countries represented were keenly 
interested in some local problem and had rather vague ideas 
about world issues. Sometimes, they appeared to agree with 
India’s line, but seemed to be under pressure not to go too 
far Many of these countries either receive aid from America 
or look forward to receiving it. 

15 The Prime Minister of China, Chou En-Iai, attracted 
the most attention, both in public and in the Conference 
This was natural as he was not only playing a great part in 
the crisis of the Far East but was rather a mysterious figure 
whom people had not seen. He conducted himself with 
ability and moderation in the Conference and its 
committees. Whenever he spoke, he did so with authority 
He took particular pains to meet delegates and went to many 
parties given by Heads of Delegations. He had private talks 
also with them. He did not put forward any important 
proposal but objected to something if it seemed to him to be 
opposed to any principle for which he stood. He was 
obviously anxious that the Conference should succeed and, 
therefore, tried to be as accommodating as possible. He was 
patient even when he had to put up with rather offensive 
behaviour, which sometimes happened. Only once did he 
lose his temper for a short while in a committee and said that 
China would not be bullied. He had naturally more intimate 
contacts with India and Burma, Altogether, he created a very 
good impression on the delegates who were impressed by 
him. Even those who were entirely opposed to him and tried 
to irritate him by their behaviour, were definitely impressed 
by him. They said so. At a private meeting of a few Heads of 
Delegations, he was asked many questions about Formosa, 
Korea, Tibet and communism, etc. He came out well from 
that questioning and even some of his greatest opponents, 
who were present, realized that his case was not a bad one. 

16 Turkey, Pakistan, Iraq, Lebanon and Iran were the 
most aggressive in the Conference and in the committees. 
T hey represented fully and sometimes rather aggressively 
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the pure American doctrine. Thailand and the Philippines 
fully supported them but in a quieter way. Ceylon also was 
inclined that way but was rather quiet except for one speech 
in which the Prime Minister" criticized Soviet domination 
of East European countries 

1 7 The Egyptian Prime Minister played an important role 
m committees and helped in arriving at compromises. Syria 
and Afghanistan also played a considerable part. Jordan and 
Saudi Arabia were on the whole moderate. 

18 Probably tbe most aggressive of the delegations were 
those of Turkey and Pakistan, though Iraq and Lebanon ran 
them close in this respect. 

19. U Nu, as is usual with him, did not make long 
speeches, but what he said was pertinent and obviously 
sincere. He made a good impression. On behalf of India, I 
spoke three times at some length in the Political Committee 
and also spoke at the closing session of the Open Conference 
I dealt not only with the particular points raised by 
resolutions but also with the basic approach and philosophy 
of India's foreign policy. I think those speeches created an 
impression and made delegates think. 

20 In the Political Committee of the Conference and its 
sub-committees, there were long and exhausting discus- 
sions. As I have said, Premiei Chou En-lai was very 
accommodating and he did not bring up any controversial 
issue. His object was to get an agreement. The object of 
Pakistan and Turkey especially appeared to be to create as 
many obstacles as possible. They did not seem to be much 
interested in agreement or in the success of the Conference 
Indeed, at one occasion in a committee, Pakistan threatened 
to prevent any agreement being reached and therefore the 
Conference failing. It must be remembered that there was no 
question of decisions by majority voting. In fact, unanimity 
was the rule, This made it easier for a small group to stop 
progress. 


1 1 John Ko e awala. 
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21. With this background, it can well be realized how 
difficult it was to arrive at any conclusions. The fact, 
therefore, that ultimately we issued a joint communique 
which was unanimously agreed to, is remarkable. Some of 
us would have liked this communique to be somewhat 
different, but we were anxious to succeed and agreed to many 
things. The Conference thus represented a headlong conflict 
of ideas, forcefully expressed, and at the same time an 
amazing capacity to find some common ground and decide 
ultimately unanimously. It may be, of course, that people 
carried away reservations in their minds. 

22 Taking an overall view of the picture, it seems to me 
that the Conference was a remarkable success. Quite apart 
from the joint communique issued, it represented the 
coming together of all these varied and differing nations, 
their delegates getting to know each other and learning 
something from each other and finding ultimately that, in 
spue of so many differences, they had much in common. 
Thus a feeling of common purposes among the Asian and 
African countries became more and more evident. We 
should not imagine that all is well in Asia or Africa, or that 
our differences have been resolved. I have no doubt that they 
would be dissolved but for external pressure and military 
pacts and financial aid and the like. Nevertheless, there can 
be no doubt that we have gone some way towards helping 
the creation of this common feeling among these countries. 
What is even more important is the psychological impact of 
this Conference on the peoples of Asia and Africa and also in 
Europe and America. This impact, though imponderable, 
will have far-reaching consequences. 

23 In the course of the Conference, private meetings took 
place in regard to specific problems. More especially, some 
of us were concerned with the problems of Indo-China and 
we met repeatedly the delegates from Indo-China as well as 
China. U Nu often assisted at these meetings. As a result, 
some considerable success was obtained in regard to 
relations between Cambodia Laos and the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam (Viet Minh but unfortunately South 
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Vietnam proved recalcitrant and took up an indefensible 
attitude. In effect, they challenged the very basis of the 
Geneva Agreemeni. Meanwhile, some kind of a civil war was 
going on in South Vietnam between different factions 
South Vietnam is in a bad way, and because of this it talked 
loudly and aggressively and most unrealistically. Their 
representatives even refused invitations to meals and 
discussions. Turkey and Pakistan generally supported the 
South Vietnam representatives. This means that America 
supports them. The future of Vietnam, therefore, is not a 
hopeful one. 

24 Another successful result was an agreement arrived at 
between Thailand and North Vietnam about a large number 
of Vietnamese who had gone to Thailand on account of the 
civil war. This indicates how at such conferences, problems 
which had defied solution, because of lack of contacts could 
be dealt with successfully when people came face to face with 
each other. 

25 Premier Chou En-iai made some important declara 
tions in the course of his speeches which were frank, 
courteous and to the point. He stated clearly that he was a 
Communist and represented a Communist Government but 
he stated explicitly that China desired no expansion or 
internal subversion in any country. He was there to have a 
common understanding and there were the Five Principles 
which dealt with these matters and with which he entirely 
agreed. He did not press for the exact language of these Five 
Principles but wanted the substance with a view to establish 
collective peace. He was prepared to give every assurance to 
remove apprehensions He was of opinion that each country 
must respect the way of life and economic system chosen by 
another country. He specially mentioned that he respected 
the way of life of the American people and their country as 
also that of the Japanese. But he claimed the same right for 
himself and his country. China asked for no special 
privileges or special status in its dealings with other 
countries They wanted equality of treatment and were 
prepared to settle international disputes by peaceful means 
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26 In the course of a private conversation at which the 
Prime Ministers of Ceylon, Pakistan, Indonesia and Burma 
were present, and also Prince Wan^- of Thailand and Dr 
Romulo,'^ Premier Chou En-lai answered many questions 
about Formosa, Tibet, communism, etc. He gave the back- 
ground history of Tibet, Formosa and the Chinese civil war 
He referred to Chiang Kai-shek being kidnapped by one of 
hiS own Generals^'^ and how he was released at his {Chou 
En-lai’s) instance. The poor General who had kidnapped 
him through patriotic motives and who was one of the ablest 
and most patriotic of Chiang’s Generals, was subsequently 
imprisoned by Chiang Kai-shek and he was still in prison in 
Formosa after about eighteen years. When asked if he 
wanted to push communism into Tibet, Chou En-lai 
laughed and said that there could be no such question as 
Tibet was very far indeed from communism. It would be 
thoroughly impracticable to try to establish a Communist 
regime in Tibet and the Chinese Government had no such 
wish. Indeed, they had appointed a committee, of which the 
Dalai Lama was the Chairman, to consider what should be 
done in Tibet.^® Tibet was an autonomous region of China 
and they had no desire whatever to interfere with its customs 
ot wa^s of life. They had gone to Tibet because it was an 


12, K N.B. Wan Waithayakan (1891-1975). Thai diplomat and 
politician; Ambassador to U S.A., 1947-52; Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
1952-58; Deputy Prime Minister, 1959-68; President, U.N. General 
Assembly, 1956-57. 

13 C P. Romulo (b. 1899) Philippine diplomat and pohtiaan, served 
in Philippine War Cabinet, 1943-44; President, U N. General Assembly, 
1949-.50, Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 1950-52; Ambassador to U.S.A, 
1952-5.3 and 1955-62; Secretary, Departraentof Education, 1966-68 and of 
Foreign Affairs, 1968-78; Minister, 1978-84. 

14 Chiang Kai-shek had been kidnapped by General Chang Hsueh- 
Liang at Lintung, and held in detention from 12 to 27 December 1936 

15 General Chang Hsueh-Liang, who was Commander-in-Chief of 
K M.T troops was arrested and tried b-y the special military tribunal. 

16. Dalai Lama was Chairman from 1955 to 1959 of the preparatory 
comm ttee to make Tibet an autonomous rcgio i 
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integral part of the Chinese State and because it had been 
used for imperialist intrigues, meaning thereby the British 
recently and previously Czarist Russia. 

27 As regards Formosa, Chou En-lai said that they wished 
to treat this also as an autonomous region. It was a part of 
China. Most of the people who lived there had Chinese 
origin and spoke the Fukian dialect of Chinese. The Chinese 
Government had no desire to punish in any way Chiang 
Kai-shek’s officers and Army. They would gladly absorb 
them in their own Army. Even Chiang Kai-shek could be 
offered an honourable position. He was asked if he would 
agree to state that he would not use force in regard to 
Formosa. He said that force i.s being used by Chiang Kai- 
shek and the Americans all the time. He for his part wanted a 
peaceful settlement and he thought this was possible 
provided the foreign element was removed, that is America 
withdrew. But he could not give a one-sided assurance about 
not using force in the circumstances. He was prepared to talk 
directly with the United States on this subject of Formosa or 
Taiwan. 

28. It was subsequent to this private talk that Chou En-Iai 
made a statement^’’ about Formosa and said that China 
wanted a peaceful settlement and was prepared to have direct 
talks with the United States. In private he has said he could 
not say more at this stage or go into details till he knew what 
the American reaction was. The immediate American 
reaction was not helpful at all and the subsequent reaction, 
though better, did not carry things very far.^® There is no 
doubt, however, that this is not the end of the matter and the 


17. On 23 April 1955. 

18. Dulles stated on 26 April that the United States would probe further 

China’s offer “but would not negotiate with a pistol pointed at its head’’, 
and added that it would not insist on Nationalist China being made a 
party to the negotiations for ceasefire if China assured that she would not 
attack Formosa. The next day. Eisenhower, endorsing Dulles’ statement 
laid that the United States could enter into ons if the position of 

the N uts m F was not affected. 
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initiative taken by Premier Chou has opened out various 
avenues oi approach. 

29 It is difficult to explore these avenues formally as each 
party adopts a stiff attitude when approached in that way. 
The most practicable course is to proceed as informally as 
possible through private talks with the parties concerned. It 
was this procedure that led to successful results at the 
Geneva Conference. The Formosa question is no doubt 
more difficult than Indo-China because the prestige of the 
United States is involved as well as the national pride and 
interest of China. Still, there appears to be clearer thinking 
now on this issue than there was before. This is evident even 
in the United Statt's and certainly in the United Kingdom 
At the Bandung Conference, although the subject was not 
discussed at the Conference, the atmosphere created was 
certainly in favour of peaceful approaches. As I was saying 
goodbye to Premier Chou En-lai, he mentioned to me that 
he would like to have further talks with Krishna Menon and 
had invited him to go to Peking for this purpose as soon as 
possible. I welcomed this proposal and told him that 
Krishna Menon would go there within the next two weeks or 
so He will go there quietly and with as little fuss as possible 
Publicity cannot be avoided altogether but, so far as we are 
concerned, we should play it down. 

50. At the Bandung Conference, it was not India’s purpose 
to play any aggressive role or, indeed, to seek the limelight 
Some newspapers, especially in India, naturally played up 
India’s role. We felt, however, that it was better for us to 
work quietly. The fact, however, remained that the two most 
important countries present at the Bandung Conference 
were China and India. Indeed, U Nu pointed out at a private 
meeting that without China and India the Conference 
would not have had much significance. 

3 1 Not many people have probably read carefully the joint 
communique issued by the Conference. It deserves careful 
reading- Attention has been directed to certain controversial 
issues which were Ived by language acceptable to 

the panies roncemetL In every compromise there is an effort 
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to find some such language, if agreement is sought. If I had 
the drafting of the statement, without others’ intervention, I 
would have drafted it somewhat differently, f think, 
however, that the joint communique, as it is, is a worthy 
document and there is nothing in it with which we can 
disagree. It may be that some countries will emphasize one 
aspect of it and some others another aspect. As a whole, it is a 
most important document which will influence not only 
Asian and African thinking, but will also affect European 
and American thought. 

32 The so-called Five Principles or the Pnnchsheel had 
somehow become a bone of contention. We were not 
anxious for the particular phraseology or the principle. We 
agreed, therefore, to a reformulation of them with some 
additions which meet our purpose. 

33 There can be no doubt that the personal contacts at this 
Conference were of great value. Speaking for myself, I got a 
much better measure of the many well-known people who 
attended this Conference than I had before. I had a certain 
prejudice against Prince Wan of Thailand, or rather the 
prejudice was against Thailand’s policy. I found Prince 
Wan a very agreeable, decent and, if I may say so, civilized 
man. He was an old liberal type and probably he doesn’t 
quite fit in the present politics of Thailand. So also I was 
impressed by some others. The Japanese, though present in 
very large numbers, did not play an important role 
Privately they talked about trade matters and were anxious 

19, The ten principles for the promotion of world peace and co- 
operation were: (1) respect for human rights and the U N Charter; (2) 
respect for the sovereignty and territorial integrity of all nations; (3) 
recognition of racial and national equality; (4) non-interference in the 
internal affairs of other nations; (5) the right of any nation to defend itself 
singly or jointly with other nations under the U.N. Charter, (6) abstention 
from using a collective defence arrangement for the benefit of any big 
world power and abstention from exercise of pressure on other counmes, 
(7) refraining from acts or threats of aggression or use of force against any 
country- (8) scttiemoiT of all iniemational disputes by peaceful means, (9) 
on of mutual interests and non and (10) respect for 

justice and m nonal ob iganons. 
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to push Japanese trade and commercial interests. Their 
leader confessed in private the limitations they suffered from 
because of pressures from the Uni ted States. The Conference, 
in spite of controversy and argument, was definitely a 
friendly conference. 

34 For many of the Africans, who attended the 
Conference, this was the first view of some of the countries of 
Asia. Many of the Arabs and others from Western Asia also 
came for the first time to South East Asia. Coming from dry 
and more or less desert regions, they were surprised at the 
greenery and richness of the vegetation. They were even 
more surprised at the freedom of the women. Those who 
passed through India had first noticed this to some extent 
Then they came to Burma and there women were very much 
in evidence. In fact, it was the time of the water festival and 
girls and women took a great part in it. Then came 
Indonesia and their surprise was all the greater that Muslim 
women should be so free and should take so great a part in 
public activities. 

35 An Arab delegate made a characteristic remark. He said 
that Bandung did not look like an Asian city at all. It was too 
clean. 

36 Everyone present at the Conference had a sense of 
panic ipation in an historic process. The mere fact of our 
meeting there was unique. The other fact of our coming to a 
unanimous agreement, in spite of differences, was little 
short of astonishing. This agreement could not have been 
reached if there had not been a powerful urge to agree. The 
Conference has opened a new chapter not only in Asia and 
Africa, but in the world. 


New Delhi 
28th April 1955 


Jawaharlai Nehru 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

My last fortnightly letter to you was a note on the Asian 
African Conference which had been held at Bandung. The 
previous one was sent just before I went to Bandung. 

2 The Bandung Conference, even after it was over, 
continues to attract attention and comment Almost, every 
newspaper in the world has written about it, and it is a rich 
experience to read these comments and criticism. Certainly I 
have grown wiser because of this experience. I think that, 
after the first excited reactions, others are gradually taking a 
more balanced view. To begin with the American 
newspapers were chiefly concerned with personalities who 
had dominated the Conference and who had suffered an 
eclipse. That, perhaps, is the normal American way of 
considering world questions. They live in the moment and 
judge by some exciting episode, not paying too much 
attention to the depths below. 

3 Ever since I wrote to you in some detail, a number of 
important events have taken place on the world stage 
Western Germany has entered into the NATO alliance^ as an 
equal partner, and this is considered a great victory for the 
United States and the Westei n Powers. Perhaps it is, but I am 
not quite sure about the consequences. One of the immediate 
consequences has been for the Soviet Union and the 
Communist countries of East Europe to meet together and 


1 On 5 May 955 This gave West Germany die nght to rearm w th n 
the framework of NATO 
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sep up a joint command.^ 1 hui>, one action leads to another, 
and the sO'Calkxi search lor security through military 
alliances on one side leads to tire othei side doing exactly the 
same. The balance remains the same, only at a higher level of 
tension and armament. 

4 There is another side to the picture which is more 
soothing. It is evident that the Soviet Union is carrying on 
two dissimilar policies at the same time. One is the so-called 
building up of strength, the other is a search for peaceful 
solutions. The Austrian treaty^ resulting at long-last in the 
independence of Austiia represents the latter policy. The 
new offer for general disaimamentby the Soviet Union also 
represents the second policy.'* The high level delegation 
going from the Soviet Union to Yugoslavia^ probably 
represents both policies, that is, neutralizing Yugoslavia. 

5 In the eyes of the Soviet, the Austrian treaty should be an 
example for the solution of the problem of German unity, 
that is, neutralizing this united Germany. This has become 
very difficult now because of Western Germany becoming 
pan of the NATO alliance which has also made German 


2- On 14 May 19.S.^, ar Warsaw the Soviet Union and seven East 
European countric.s signed a treaty of friendship, co-operation and 
mutual aid and dec ided to set up a unified high command foi their armed 
forces 

3. Austria hecame a free country on l.'rMay 1955 with the signing of a 
treaty by Britain, the U nited Staie-S, Fiance and the Soviet Union. The Big 
Powers also agreed to wulidraw thcir occupation forces before 31 
December 1955. 

4 The Soviet Union plated before the U N, Genera! Assembly on 11 
May 1955 a disarrmiinem plan which envisaged wifhdiawal of all foreign 
troops trom Get many except the four-power controlled police force; 
liquidation of all foreign military bases; sharing with less developed 
countries the knowledge and use of atomic energy and resouices for 
peaceful purposes; con veiling of an international conference for 
discussing disarmament and complieieban on nuclear weapons under the 
control of an interiiationai supervisory body. 

5. It was announced on H May that a Soviet delegation consisting of 
Khrushchev Bulgan n and Gromyko would visit Yugoslavia from 26 
May lo 5 June 1955 
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unity improbable. There is a large section of opinion in 
Germany which is attracted to the idea of German unity on 
the basis of neutrality. Indeed, in Germany, there is both the 
resurgence of the Nazi element which wants to build up a 
powerful German army and. at the same time, an abhorrence 
of war after the experience of two disastrous defeats. It is 
difficult, therefore, to say that the situation in Germany has 
been stabilized or the NATO alliance of West Germany has 
been fully accepted. 

6 On the whole, however, there does appear to be a 
lessening of tension in Europe. The so-called Big Powers are 
meeting in the near future,® and this fact alone is good, 
though much should not be expected of it. In the United 
States, there is less of a hysterical approach to these 
questions. 

7 The situation in Formosa and the Far East t ontinues to 
be a dangerous one and several incidents have happened 
recently which have rather added to the tension. These 
incidents have been conflicts in the air between Chiang’s 
planes and China’s. As you know, V.K. Krishna Menon has 
been in Peking'^ and he has had long discussions with Chou 
En-lai and other leaders there. I have no full report yet of 
these discussions. Krishna Menon did not go there as a 
mediator but because he was invited by Chou En-lai These 
talks, though they do not always lead to any particular 
result, are helpful in lessening tension. In Chma, the terrible 
aircraft disaster of the Indian airliner “Kaslimir Princess” 
produced a violent reaction which affected other issues also 
Thus, Chma was on the point of releasing the American 
airmen detained there but this disaster put a stop to this 
The Chinese Government have declared® their conviction 
that this disaster was due to sabotage by some agents of 
Chiang Kai-shek, who are employed in the Hong Kong 


6 The Heads of Governments of Biiuin, France, the United States, and 
the Soviet Union met at Geneva from 18 m 23 July 

7 From 7 lo 6 May 1955 

8 In their note to the British Covemmei t on 13 Apnl 1955 
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aerodrome. Weaie waitinj^ j<n Jhcu-jiott oi the Commission 
of Enquiry apj^oinied by ihc Indonesian Government.® 
There aie some sssorig indnations, however, thai diediarge 
of sabotage fu.s jusufuauon- Whaievei die < ause oi the 
disastei, all leporls iiiditale that the eiew o! the anlmei 
behaved with extanplaiv touiage. 

8 In Indo-China the situation eontinues to be a precarious 
one. As the time is approaciiing for elections and the like, 
difficulties are arising and there is lack of co-operation. You 
know that in South Vietnam theie has been something in the 
nature of a civil war betwc'en one party backed by the French 
and the other bv the Amta it an.s."’ The American party has 
for the present sue t ceded. It is obvious, however, that South 
Vietnam, distrat led and disunited, is a poor match for North 
Vietnam either in the military field or in elections. Hence 
their desire to avoid elect ions. 'That would mean a breach of 
the Geneva rVgret'meat witfi far-reaching consequences. In 
Cambodia a certain development has taken place recently 
which may lead to trouble. The Government there has come 
to an agreement" with the U.S. for the supply of military 
equipmeru and some pet sonnel to deal with this equipment. 
It IS doubtful how far this is in keeping with the Geneva 
Agreement. According to the Cambodian Government, this 
IS not a breach. We have not seen the terms of the Cambodian 
Agreement with the U.S. yet. But we have heard that China 
takes a strong view about this matter. I might inform you 
that we had gone rather far in offering aid to Cambodia in 


9 Tht* lojiot t pubh,sh<>d on 26 May 1 955 stated that examination of the 
wreckage had ptodiiced “itiefniable evidence” that the airliner was 
destroyed by die explosion of a ume-bomb 

10 On 29 Apni !9.5r>, die French Goveininent accused the United 
SUiics ol having eiuomaged the .setting up of a ‘Revolutionary 
Committee’ by some array geneials to give NgoDinh-Diem’s Government 
a semblance of poptilar .suppoi t On 4 May, France denied the American 
ehaige that it was supporting Binh Xuyeo forces On 13 May, after talks 
with Britain and the Umted States, France announced that Ngo Dinh- 
Diem's Government enjoyed the support of the four Western countries. 

11 On 16 May 1955 
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our desire to prevent any development which might lead to a 
breach of the Geneva Agreement. We had offered not only 
administrative and technical personnel but also a military 
team to train their army. Obviously we could not supply 
equipment or financial aid, as the Americans can and do 
Our offer was appreciated both by the Chinese and the U K 
Governments. The Cambodians thanked us also for it, but 
they said that so far as military instructors are concerned, 
they would prefer to keep on the French who were there than 
have any other new team. American or Indian, for this 
purpose. They have, however, agreed to have an American 
team to control the use of the equipment that America 
supplies. Whether this is a breach of the Geneva Agreement 
or not will depend on the teams of the new agreement. 

9 Parliament ended on a tragic note. The last session had 
done good work and certain important Bills had been 
passed. Among these were the Constitution (Fourth 
Amendment) Bill,^^ the State Bank Bill/'* the Untouch- 
ability Offences BilF® and the Hindu Marriage Bill 
Personally I attach great importance to this Hindu Marriage 
Bill as it was the first major crack in some aspects of the 
Hindu personal law which had become out of date. We 
followed this up with the Hindu Succession Act” and 
wanted to send this to a Joint Select Committee, but owing 
to the unfortunate and tragic death of a Member of the Lok 
Sabha, Parliament adjourned before this could be done. 

10 I have always felt that a nation’s progress must be on all 
fronts — political, economic and social. We have thought a 


12. Hira Singh Chinaria, a Congres;* member horn Pepsu, died on 7 
Mav 1955 in the Lok Sabha immediately after fuiishiiig hi.s speech on the 
Hindu Succession Bill. 

13. See ante, pp. fit and 144. 

14. Passed by the Lok Sabha on 30 April and by the Rajya Sabha on 4 
May 1955. See also ante, p. 1 10. 

15 Passed by the Lok Sabha on 28 April and by the Rajya Sabha on 2 
May 1955. See also ante, p 32 

16 Passed by the Lok Sabha on 5 May 1955 See also ante p 49 

17 Sec ante p 52 
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great deal about poliiual tnaitcis, and acted on the political 
plane. We ate now tntnisig oin attention more and more to 
economic matiei^ {'he social plane had not been ignored 
previously bec'anse we iiave always laid stress on the 
abolition ol uniouchahihty and the like. But the Hindu 
Marriage Bill bumglu us (nil squaieagainst the conservative 
reactionaiy forces in the country. Apart from the merits of 
the measuH“ itself, this ac tion ol ours has raised our prestige 
m other countries, ft has shown that our Government and 
the forces behind it are piogiessive on every plane and are 
not afraid even ol corning into conflict with orthodoxy. 

II. The measure of the advance of India can be judged in 
many ways. One of the.se is to find out what subjects interest 
the people most, I'here can be little doubt that we have 
passed from the prelirninaiy stage of politics into the more 
advanced stage of ec onornic thinking. The problems we 
have to face today are essentially economic and large 
numbers of people talk about the second Five Year Plan and 
all that it implies. The first phase of economic reform was 
necessarily the abolition of the zamindari system. We took 
this in hand early, but owing to the decisions of some courts, 
this was held up for some years. It has now been given effect 
to in almost the whole of India in some form or other. West 
Bengal has also come in line in this matter. The next stage in 
land reform is to have ceilings and cooperatives. We are only 
at the beginning of this stage now, although in some States 
certain ceilings have been fixed. 

12 The first Five Year Plan considered ail these matters 
broadly and laid down certain priorities for agriculture, 
industry, etc. This was on the whole a modest scheme and it 
had to be so because we were beginning planning without 
adequate data even. We could not start from scratch and we 
lad to continue many things that we had already 
undertaken. The working of the first Five Year Plan has 
been a great experience for the Central Government, the 
State Governments, and the people generally. It can be said 
that we have largely succeeded in that Plan, although there 
s still a whole year to run Apart from the material success. 
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what is much more impoitant is that people have become 
planning conscious and are more self-reliant. It is true that 
for most people planning is merely a collection of projects 
and an indication of priorities. But it is being realized by an 
increasing number that planning is something much more 
complex and widespiead. It is an organized effort to inter- 
relate the manifold activities of the nation so as to hasten 
progress and utilize our resouices to the utmost. The two 
main objectives of planning are to increase the standards of 
the people as a whole and to diminish unemployment and 
finally to end it. Naturally this means greater production 
and equitable distribution. The bioad objective has been 
stated to be a socialist pattern of society, 

13 Our Planning Commission has been giving a great 
deal of thought to the approach to be made to the second 
Five Year Plan. Many of you attended the meeting of the 
National Development CounciP® where this was discussed 
and certain papers were distributed. These papets included a 
Plan Frame!® jjy professor P.C. Mahalanobis and a number 
of others, a note by the Economic Section of the Planning 
Commission and the Economic Department of the Finance 
Ministry, and a memorandum-® piepaied by the panel of 
economists of the Planning Commission. 'Fhis panel 
contained a number of our most important economists in 


18. On 5-6 May 1955. 

19. It favoured a rapid growth ol the cionomy by mm'ai,ing the bcope 
and importance of the public sector wiih stress on development of tore 
industries, and sustained increa.se of agricultural pioduce through 
implementation of agrauan reforms; enrouragement of cottage indus 
tries; and provision of adequate facilities for housing, education and 
medical aid for the poorer sections. 

20. The memorandum maintained that for achieving growth m 
national income by 25%, a bolder plan of labour-intensive and 
production-oriented activities such as public works, development of core 
industries in the public sector, land reforms, progressive nationalization 
of ndustnes theseUingupof a NauonalLabourF irce cei iigson urban 
incomes and higher taxation were n ry 
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the country under the distinguished chairmanship of 
professor D.R. Gadgild’^ 

14. Broadly speaking, these three papers showed a large 
measure of agreement. I'hc National Development Council 
accepted this broad approach without any commitment 
about detai 1.S which would require careful working out. The 
Planning Commission will, of course, consider all these 
matters in detail. It must be remembered that there is no 
commitment at thi.s stage to any of the specific proposals 
made in these various papers, though their broad approach 
has been accepted by the National Development Council 

15. I think it is important that not only the State 
Governments but the people generally should be associated 
with our thinking about the second Five Year Plan even at 
this stage. It is not good enough for them to be presented 
with the full plan at a later stage without their knowing 
what lines of thinking have preceded it. It would be far more 
helpful if at every stage we took the public into our 
confidence so that they might realize what planning invol- 
ved and what burdens they would have to carry. It is easy for 
all of us to indulge in wishful thinking but that is not 
helpful a t all. We have to be practical even though I hope we 
are idealistic also. We have to aim high, but we must not go 
beyond our capacity. I hope that you will give the greatest 
publicity therefore to these papers which the Planning 
Commission has issued and is likely to issue in the future. 

16. I should like to quote here a paragraph from the 
memorandum of the panel of economists, which gives the 
broad approach to the Plan. This is as follows: 

The panel subscribes to the view that a bolder plan for the 
second five-year period is both necessary for dealing with 
the large problems of poverty and unemployment and 
under-employment and feasible in view of the momen- 
tum gained during the first Five Year Plan. The second 


21. (1901-1971). Director, Gokhale In s titu te of Poli tics and Economics , 
Pune, 1930-66; Member, Rajya Sabha, 1966-67; Deputy Chairman, 
Planning Commission 1967 71 
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Five Year Plan must not only provide for a more rapid 
increase in aggregate national income; it must make an 
advance towards the declared goal of simultaneous and 
balanced progress in the direction of raising living 
standards, increasing employment opportunities, and 
reducing economic and social inequalities. The problem, 
therefore, is not merely one of stepping up the rate of 
investment in the economy — though that is necessary and 
important; but of securing an optimum increase of 
production and employment together with a wider 
measure of social justice. A bolder plan is, obviously, not 
merely a bigger plan; it must be one which is motivated by 
a bolder economic and social philosophy. Necessarily, it 
calls for a much greater effort and contribution by all 
classes of the community and presents a much greater 
challenge of organization and administrative achieve 
ment. The panel also wishes to emphasize the fact that 
clear decisions on the policy and institutional implicat- 
ions of a bolder plan are essential at the very outset if the 
several objectives and targets are to be realized, 

17. The second Five Year Plan, according to these 
economists, should aim at securing an increase in national 
income of about twenty-five per cent in the course of the five 
years. During the past five years, the increase has been at the 
rate of about three per cent per annum, that is, fifteen per 
cent for the full period. This increase is not adequate. It does 
not even, absorb the new employables created by an increase 
m the population, much less does it tackle the old reservoir 
of unemployment. It is suggested that the new employment 
target must be the absorption of nine to ten million workers 
and even this is not considered too high from the point of 
view of the problems we face. 

18 The whole new approach is based on emphasis being 
laid on the one side on heavy industi ies and, on the other, on 
village and cottage industries meant to produce consumer 
goods. It is essential that we have both to balance each other 
and to provide employment 
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19. This approach to planning has been widely welcomed 
but there had been criticism also This criticism comes 
from sources which beheve in private enterprise and not so 
much in State enterprises. In fact, it is a criticism of 
planning itself on the one hand and of any approach to 
socialism. We must remember, however, as the panel of 
economists have said, that “we assume as basic the social 
philosophy appropriate to Indian federal democracy 
progressing towards a socialistic pattern of society “ 

20. I shall not dcrd with this matter any more here. I have 
touched upon it briefly to draw particular attention to these 
aspects ot planning which raise important issues and 
demand policy decisions. The basic policy decision was 
taken by us when we decided on working towards a socialist 
pattern of society. The rest merely follows from this but we 
have to be cleat about those steps and not merely expect 
things to happen witlrout clear thinking based on available 
data. 

21. While we think of this great challenge to the nation 
and the great adventure in which our millions are going to 
enter, it is a bit of a shock to realize that some people in our 
couirtry are so backward in their thinking that they are 
absorbed in petty provincialism. This applies to every 
agitation about new provinces and the like. More 
paiiicuUnly, it applies to the extraordinarily futile agitation 
star ted by the Akalis in the Punjab, At any time this would 
ha\ e been uniemunate, but to start such an agitation when 
the States Reorganization Oammission is meeting does 
rnditate a !a< k of wit and wisdom which is amazing. 

22. For exainple, B.R .Slteno^,. in a note of dissent, stated that the plan 
frame and ihe memoiandum were “overambiiinus” as there was 
unrealistic estiniaut)ii of the existing resouires. and with savings falling 
short, there would be deficit financing leading to inflation or a 
‘ communistic contiol thin ugh controls ” He also criiicned the proposed 
nationalization of intiusti ies, litgbei taxation, and creation of a National 
Labour Force to implement the Plan. 

23. in May 1965, the Akali Dal launtlied a satyagiaha campaign for 
creattOTi of a Punjabi S ba onsis i g f P psu and parts ol the Punjab 
where tl e S khs wo d enjoy a majority 
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Five Year Plan must not only provide for a more rapid 
increase in aggregate national income; it must make an 
advance towards the declared goal of simultaneous and 
balanced progress in the direction of raising living 
standards, increasing employment opportunities, and 
reducing economic and social inequalities. The problem, 
therefore, is not merely one of stepping up the rate of 
investment in the economy — though that is necessary and 
important; but of securing an optimum increase of 
production and employment together with a wider 
measure of social justice. A bolder plan is, obviously, not 
merely a bigger plan; it must be one which is motivated by 
a bolder economic and social philosophy. Necessarily, it 
calls for a much greater effort and contribution by all 
classes of the community and presents a much greater 
challenge of organization and administrative achieve 
ment. The panel also wishes to emphasize the fact that 
clear decisions on the policy and institutional implicat- 
ions of a bolder plan are essential at the very outset if the 
several objectives and targets are to be realized. 

17 The second Five Year Plan, according to these 
economists, should aim at securing an increase in national 
income of about twenty-five per cent in the course of the five 
years. During the past five years, the increase has been at the 
rate of about three per cent per annum, that is, fifteen per 
cent for the full period. This increase is not adequate. It does 
not even absorb the new employables created by an increase 
in the population, much less does it tackle the old reservoir 
of unemployment It is suggested that the new employment 
target must be the absorption of nine to ten million workers 
and even this is not considered too high from the point of 
view of the problems we face. 

18. The whole new approach i.s based on emphasis being 
laid on the one side on heavy industries and, on the other, on 
village and cottage industries meant to produce consumer 
goods. It is essential that we have both to balance each other 
and to provide employment 
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19. This appi oach to planning has been widely welcomed 
but there had been criticism also 22 This criticism comes 
from soutces which believe in private enterprise and not so 
much in State enterprises. In fact, it is a criticism of 
planning itself on the one iiand and of any approach to 
socialism. We must remember, however, as the panel of 
economists have said, that "we assume a.s basic the social 
philosophy approptiate to Indian federal democracy 
progressing towards a socialistic pattern of society.” 

20. I shall not deal with this matter any more here. I have 
touched upon it briefly to draw particular attention to these 
aspects of planning which raise important issues and 
demand policy decisions. The basic policy decision was 
taken by us when we decided on working towards a socialist 
pattern of scx iety. The rest merely follows from this but we 
have to be clear about those steps and not merely expect 
things to happen without cleat thinkingbased on available 
data. 

21. While we think of this great challenge to the nation 
and the great adventure in which our millions are going to 
enter, it is a bit of a shock to realize that some people in our 
country are so backward in their thinking that they are 
absorbed in petty provincialism. This applies to every 
agitation about new provinces and the like. More 
par ticularly , it applies to the extraordinarily futile agitation 
started b> the Akalis in the Punjab.’ wVi any time this would 
have been unfortunate, but to start such an agitation when 
the States Reorganization Commission is meeting does 
indicate a lac k of wit and wisdom which is amazing, 

22. For example, B.R Shenoy, in a note of dissent, stated that the plan 
fiame and the memorandum 'were ‘‘overambiiious” as there was 
unrealistic estimation ol the existing resoiu res, and with savings falling 
shoit, there would be deficit financing leading to inflation or a 

commutusut coiuiol thiough controls ” He also criiid?ed the proposed 
nationalization ol industries, higher taxation, and creation of a National 
Labour Force 10 unplemem the Plan. 

23. In Mav 1955, the Akah Dal launched a satyagraha campaign for 
rteaiion of a Punjab S >a consisting f Pepsu a kI parts of il'c Punjab 
where the Sikhs wo d enjerv a majonijr 
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22 We have just had a visit from the Pakistan Prime 
Minister in Delhi, accompanied by the Minister of the 
Interior, Majoi -General Iskander Mirza. For five days, we 
had talks on a number of issues and chiefly on Kashmir. We 
did not solve this complicated issue but I think that we came 
to grips with this problem more on this occasion than at any 
time previously. We dare not be too optimistic but it is quite 
possible that some piogiess might be made in the future. 

23 Goa continues to be a headache.^^ It is natural for 
people to demand strong action but we must always 
remember that we should not, in the excitement of the 
moment or because of anger and resentment, undertake any 
action without thinking out all the possible consequences. I 
need not tell you that we are giving continuous and earnest 
thought to this Goa situation. We do not propose to allow 
ourselves to be hustled into wrong action. 

24 I shall be leaving India on the 5 th J une for rather a long 
tour abroad. I propose to visit Czechoslovakia for a day then 
go to the Soviet Union for a fortnight. Later, a brief stay in 
Polandand Vienna and a longer one in Yugoslavia. I might 
also go to Rome for two days. On my way back, I have been 
asked to break journey for a day in Cairo for talks with the 
Prime Minister there. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
3 June, 1955 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

r am now writing to you about the vexed problem of inter- 
state sales tax. You are no doubt aware that the levy of sales 
tax on non-resident dealers in respect of inter-State transac- 
tions has led to a lot of difficuiues for trade. The 
anangemenSs devised by the Unton Ministry of Finance in 
consultation with Slate Governments for minimizing the 
difficulties to trade have given only partial relief 

The Government of India were awaiting the recommen- 
dations of the Taxation Enquiry Commission before taking 
any further step in the matter. We have now received the 
report and find that the Commission have made certain 
long-term recommendations in respect of inter-State sales 
tax, which if accepted would involve an amendment of the 
Constitution and also parliamentary legislation. This will 
naturally take some time, particularly because we feel it 
desirable in this context to await certain judgements which 
the Supreme Court is shortly expected to pronounce on the 
question of extra-territorial levy of sales tax and connected 
issues. 

In the interim period the Commission have suggested that 
States should forego the tax that they levy at present on 
non-resident dealers. We have considered this matter 
carefully and feel that on the whole it is right to accept this 
suggestion. I understand that in any event the tax proceeds 
from non-resident dealers represent only a small portion of 
the total sales-tax revenue. I am quite aware that, until such 


•A special leuet in addition to the tortnightly Letters. 
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time as the long-term proposals are worked out, the 
exclusion of inter-State transactions from sales tax may raise 
a few complications; but, on balance, I feel that it would be 
desirable to suspend (he (ol lection of sales tax on non- 
resident dealers from the current financial year. The 
difficulties to trade, particularly in respect of products of 
cottage industries, are very real and I am keen that, pending 
implementation of the long-term recommendations of the 
Commission, we should remove the immediate inconven- 
iences of inter-State trade by foregoing this tax. 

I shall be grateful if you would kindly look into this 
matter most urgently and let me know what action you are 
taking. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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In flight — Bombay to Cairo 
5 June. 1955 


My dear Chief Minister, 

1 am writing to you from an unusual place. We are flying 
high up over the Arabian Sea in the firs t lap of our journey to 
the Soviet Union. For the last few days I have been anxious 
to write to you. I was reluctant to leave India without 
sending you iny usual fortnightly letter. But the pressure of 
work was so great that I could not manage this. 

2 Yesterday I went to Khadakvasala, near Poona, to see the 
new habitation of out National Defence Academy.^ Five 
years ago I iaid the foundation-stone of one of the principal 
buildings there. ^ Now many novel buildings have grown up 
and life and vitality have come to this lovely corner of 
nature. This morning I was present at the passing-out 
parade of the cadets and I felt proud and happy to see the 
bearing of the hundreds of boys and young men who had 
come there for training from all parts of India. 

3 My visits abroad, often arranged rather casually and 
with no specific purpose in view and under pressure of 
repeated invitations, sometimes assume a special 
importance because of other happenings. So it was when I 
went to China last year, so it is now that I am journeying to 
the Soviet Union and other countries of Eastern Europe. For 
a considerable time past I have been pressed to go to the 
Soviet Union. The idea of going to this great country 
naturally appealed to me, for here a great experiment had 

I The National Defence Academy set up at Dehra Dun on 1 January 
1949 was shifted to Khadakvasala in 1955- 
2. On 6 1949 
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been carried out and was still in process of development and 
all inquiring and inquisitive minds must necessarily be 
interested in it, whether they approve of it or not Perhaps we 
are yet too near it to judge it objectively, even though nearly 
thirty-eight years have passed since the Russian Revolution 
And yet it is obvious that mighty changes have taken place in 
this vast area of the earth’s surface and through novel 
methods, good or ill, large numbers of human beings have 
been conditioned in a new way. 

4 I remember reading in the thirties the great work of 
the Webbs^: Soviet Communism-A New Civilization I 
wondered then and I wonder still what this new civilization 
IS What are the enduring elements in it, what are superficial 
and will pass away. Is this a new religion that has appeared 
in human history with all the vitality and aggressiveness of a 
new faith, even though it puts on an economic garb? Is it a 
basic philosophy which gives us some understanding of the 
complexities of human relations and of the great and often 
tragic drama of man’s adventure since first Hoino sapiens 
appeared on the surface of the earth? Does it give us some 
glimpse of the future? 

5 Bred up in the Gandhian tradition, and in the early 
twenties finding it largely satisfying, I had no need to search 
for new faiths and philosophies. But that tradition did not 
provide an adequate economic picture; it did condition us, 
however, in thinking in terms of peaceful action and high 
standards of behaviour. Both peaceful action and standards 
of behaviour appeared to be lacking in the Russian 
experiment and even in its philosophy, and so many of us 
reacted strongly against these methods and technique of 
action. We were prepared to excuse much in the peculiar 
circumstances of revolutions and war and a struggle for 
survival. But when this continued and this technique was 
even made into a philosophy and applied to other countries, 
when there were repeated purges and the like, then there 
were further doubts and distaste. 

3 Sidney and Beatrice Webb This book, was published in 1932. 



5 June. jgy 

6 N^•veuh<Hess ilic economic appeal remained. Could the 
new erouomic: approach, shorn of its violence and coercion 
and s-jppiessi on of individual liberty, be helpful m solving 
our problems or the world’s problems? The older raerhods, 
evolved by the capitalist world, had failed and offered no 
solution. Indeed they had led ro great wars and they 
themselves, whatever their protestations, were based on 
yjolence and .suppression of countries and peoples, and lack 
of integniy and moral approach. 

7- These doubts and questionings I shared wdth many 
people, not only in my own country but in the world. There 
was no easy answer. Only by action and continuous effort 
and trial and enor, could we proceed along the dimly lit 
path of the present towards an uncertain future. And 
whatever our decisions might be, events in other parts of the 
woild could come in our way and influence them and even 
obstruct them. 

8. These thoughts and others came back to me as I 
journeyed through the air to this land of revolutions and 
change. And then I thought of the political aspect of my 
visit. For, however casually it might have been undertaken, 
and with no special thought of international events, in 
peoples’ minds it was inextricably mixed up with the 
political picture of the world. Indeed, it cannot be separated 
from it for independent India cannot escape her responsi- 
bilities and as our country grows in stature so also grow her 
duties and obligations and I cannot go anywhere as a private 
citizen, I have become too intimate a part of India to be able 
to tuner ion privately and individually. 

9. I go now when all kinds of developments have taken 
place in the world of international affairs and no one quite 
knows where these might lead to. There is a hope and an 
aspiration in the minds of millions of men and women all 
over the world that at long last they might move out of the 
dark night of fear and suspicion, of cold war threatening to 
merge into the terrible horror of an atomic war. But so many 
attempts have failed previously, so many hopes have been 
shattered there rs so much evrl and hatred in the world that 
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people had almost come to believe in the inevitability of this 
final act in this tragic drama. Dare one hope still? And yet 
without hope and faith in the future, how can one function? 

10 Fortunately for us in India, there is today far less of 
frustration than in most other parts of the world. Even 
though we have a multitude of problems, and difficulties 
surround us and often appear to overwhelm, there is the air 
of hope in this country, a faith in our future and a certain 
reliance on the basic principles that have guided us thus far 
There is the breath of the dawn, the feeling of the beginning 
of a new era in the long and chequered history of India. I feel 
so and in this matter at least I think I represent innumerable 
others in our country. 

11 I write about international affairs and the Soviet 
Union, and yet my mind clings to India and what we are 
going to do there. What of our second Five Year Plan which 
IS slowly taking shape in our minds and, to some extent, on 
paper? I wrote to you about this in my last letter and drew 
your attention to some pamphlets recently issued on behalf 
of the Planning Commission. 

12. I called this a new approach. What exactly did this 
mean? It can very well be said that there is nothing very new 
in it. And yet it does represent a new turn in our thinking. 
Some people argue about physical planning and financial 
planning as if these were two diametrically opposed 
methods. Neither has been ignored in the past or can be 
ignored in the future. In the past, we had to keep the physical 
aspect in view and frame some targets accordingly. In the 
future, we must always keep our resources in mind or else 
our planning becomes merely wishful thinking. While we 
have always to keep both of these in view as the foundations 
for our planning, yet there is not only the question of 
emphasis but, what is more important, a balancing of the 
various sectors of our national activity so as to yield the 
highest results. We have to think of production and 
consumption, in terms of our physical needs, and of work 
and employment We have to calculate m sq far as we can 
with our available data so as to produce an optimum 
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combination of various factors and policies. This is where 
real planning comes in. 

13. We could not do this in framing our first Five Year 
Plan. We had no adequate data or experience and were 
rather tied down to the works we had already undertaken. 
Even now we have not got enough data and information. 
But we have something to go upon and we shall no doubt 
progressively add to it. Every Plan we make will have to be 
flexible so as to enable us to vary it with greater knowledge 
and fuller experience. 

14. It is this new emphasis on this aspect of planning to 
which I would like to draw your particular attention. 
Because this should govern your own State Plans. It will not 
be very helpful to the Planning Commission if you send 
them mere lists of projects and schemes. You should work 
them out in a balanced way and, more especially, showing 
how they affect employment. 

15. This approach to planning in India is unique in its 
own way. Of course, some other countries have tried 
something like it and done so in a very rigid way, but the 
entire background there was very different and the objectives 
were also not the same as ours. We have to function in the 
framework of a democratic set-up and our methods have to 
be peaceful. Therefore we have to convince our people and 
carry them with us. There is going to be no authoritarianism 
and, on the whole, we aim at a decentralized economy. In no 
other country in the world has this experiment been tried in 
this way. I have no doubt that if we succeed, as we must, this 
will have powerful repercussions all over the world. 

16. You will have noticed that stress is now being laid on 
the development of heavy industry on one side, and at the 
other end, the widespread organization of village industries. 
Without heavy industry we can never make India a modern, 
prosperous and strong nation. Bui without village industries 
on a vast scale we shall not be able to go far in providing 
employment. Village industries must therefore produce 
many of our consumer goods. 
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17 01 all the problems before us the biggest is this 
organization of village industries on a co-operative basis 
The Planning Commission has just appointed a small 
expert committee^ under Dr. Karve’s® chairmanship to 
consider this. 

18 The Central Government has also appointed a 
resources committee® to consider what resources we can rely 
upon in our planning and how far we can add to them. It is 
obvious that we cannot go too far in planning if we have to 
function within the limits of our present available resources 
Nor can we rely much on outside aid. We have therefore to 
think hard as to how we can add to our resources position. I 
should like you to give thought to this important matter 
Potentially our resources are great in manpower and, I 
think, even in money, if we can reach the small man and he is 
prepared to help a little. We may go in for compulsory 
savings. We may raise the money locally for local projects 
We might perhaps make part payment for labour in loan 
scrips. This subject requires full consideration, 

19. I suppose you have received from the Planning 
Commission the evaluation report on the second year’s 
working of the community projects. This is a valuable and 
important document which deserves careful study with a 
view to our remedying our faults. But while the report tells 
us of our errors in omission and commission, it also tells us 
of the mighty changes that these projects and the national 
extension service are bringing about in rural India. Truly 


4. The Village and Small Scale Industries (second Five Year Plan) 
Committee was set up on 28 June 1955. 

5 D.G. Karve (1898-1967). Economist; Director, Programme 
Evaluation, Planning Commission, 1952-55; Chairman, Village and 
Small Scale Industries Committee, 1955; Director, Indian Institute ot 
Public Administration, 1954-55; Vice-Chancellor, University of Pune, 
1959-61. 

6 A Cabinet Committee with Nehru as Chairman and P C. 

M M as one of 1 e members was appoi ed by the Cab net i 

May 1955 
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this is a magnificent movement which is bringing 
dynamism and social change to the 80% of our village 
population, it is revolutionary and far-reaching in its effects 
and already it is attracting the world’s attention 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 
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New Delhi 
20 July, 1955 


My dear Chief Minister, 

My last letter to you was sent I think from Cairo. As you 
know, I have recently returned from my long tour. ^ I enclose 
a note on this tour. I am afraid this note is rather rambling 
and does not deal with many important subjects which I 
should have liked to discuss, but it will at least give you some 
idea of the impressions I formed. 

2 As I write this, the Four Power Conference is taking 
place in Geneva.^ I shall not attempt to forecast what the 
result of this will be. But I have a definite feeling that 
gradually a turn is taking place in international affairs, a 
turn for the better. But, there are innumerable hurdles and 
difficulties, and one must not expect too much to happen 
too soon. 

3. The major question for discussion at Geneva will 
probably be Germany. That indeed is a vital problem for the 
future of Europe and affects the world. And yet, a more 
immediate and more explosive problem is that of the Far 
East and, more especially, of the Formosa Straits, It is in 
regard to this that we have been trying to create conditions so 
that there might be direct talks between China and the 
U S. A. I cannot say that we have succeeded but 1 believe some 
little progress has been made. Anyhow, the mere fact that 


1. 13 May 1955 

2. Edgar Faure of France, N. Bulganin of the Soviet Union, Anthony 

Eden of Britain and D D Eisenhower of the United States met from 
18 to 23 July 1955 to d European ty n uniheat on 

djsa ent and contacts between the Fas and the Wes 
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there has been more or less a lull in military operations in 
the Formosa Straits is itself some gain. 

4 The situation in the Indo-China States has grown 
worse. There have been difficulties in Cambodia because of 
the U.S. A.— Cambodia Military Aid Agreement. For the 
moment, they are likely to be got over. In Laos again, there is 
continuous tension, but the Commission under India’s 
chairmanship is doing a good piece of work and trying to 
hold the position together. Our object is to get the rival 
parties themselves to meet and come to agreements. The 
Commission has succeeded in getting them to meet both at 
the military level and the political level. ^ These talks have, 
however, not yielded any results thus far. 

5 The real difficulty in Indo-China is in Vietnam. In 
accordance with the Geneva Agreement, talks about the 
elections in Vietnam next year should begin today, 20th 
July. But the South Vietnam Premier, Diem, has recently 
issued a statement^ repudiating any liability arising from 
the Geneva Agreement which he says South Vietnam did not 
sign. Further, he has laid down all kinds of conditions 
which are obviously meant to avoid elections^ Diem is 
correct in saying that South Vietnam did not sign the 
Agreement, but at the time of the Geneva Conference France 
was the dominant power in South Vietnam, and it was 
France that signed it. It was subsequent to this that Vietnam 
got some kind of theoretical independance. As a successor 
State to France in Vietnam, the Government now there is 
bound by France’s engagements. I am afraid that we are 


3 Discussions began on 15 July between the representatives of the 
Royal Government and Pathet Lao forces on questions of general 
elections, integration of the Laotian people as a nation, and methods of 
ensuring civil liberties. Discussions also took place at a military level 
between the two sides to implement a ceasefire. 

4. On 16 July 1965. 

5. Diem made negotiations for the unification of the country 
conditional on the North Vietnam giving dear proof of placing national 

nterests above conununism 
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heading for some trouble in Vietnam unless some way out of 
this deadlock is found. 

6. Since my return to India, I have naturally been much 
concerned about developments in Goa.® We shall be 
considering these carefully soon. But of one thing 1 am quite 
clear: we must adhere to peaceful methods and we should 
avoid any development, such as mass satyagraha, which will 
necessarily come in the way of peaceful action in the future. 

7. This is a brief letter, but my note on my tour is a long one 
and will take up some of your time. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharial Nehru 


6, From 18 May 1955 aboutSOO satyagrahis had entered Goa in support 
of the Goan nationalists. Nine of them were arrested while others 
returned. There was demand for 'police action’ and support of the mass 
satyagraha including a limited war by the Hindu M ha,JaiiSangh 
and the Praja Socia ist Party 
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I 

1 find some difficulty in writing this note about my recent 
tour. This is not for lack of material but rather because of the 
very abundance of the impressions that I have gathered. 
These impressions are naturally rather mixed up, because 
they succeeded each other in rapid succession. Also, it would 
not be right for me to come to definite conclusions about the 
policies or the conditions prevailing in the countries I 
visited after a rush tour. 

2 Ail I can do is to put down the impressions I gathered 
during this visit. Those impressions, of course, have some 
considerable value for me and, I believe, for others. I have a 
fairly wide acquaintance with foreign countries, and there 
are certain standards by which we can compare. Also, I have 
some knowledge of the historical, political, and economic 
backgrounds of these countries during the past forty years or 
more. 

3 There is always a danger in a person being affected one 
way or the other by seeing, what might be called, one side of 
the picture. He may see the bright spots and become 
enthusiastic. He might, on the other hand, only see some of 
the darker aspects and then condemn the whole. Both, 
obviously, would not present a correct picture. I have been 
asked by journalists about the "iron curtain". I might be 
asked (though no one has put this question to me thus far) 
about "slave labour" or “concentration camps” in the Soviet 
Union. We all know that during past years it has been 
difficult for people to enter the Soviet Union unless they are 
approved of by the Soviet Government. It is true that latterly 


• Note on visit to the Soviet Union and other cxHintnes in June July 1955 
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there has been much relaxation of this practice, and more 
and more people are invited to go there and have actually 
visited the U.S.S.R. Even now, however, the Soviet Union is 
a less known country as a whole than most other countries in 
Europe or elsew'here. Reliable data and statistics are not 
easily available, and there are certain parts of the Union 
which might be said to be closed to outside visitors. 

4 As for the so-called "slave labour” and "concentration 
camps”, I am wholly unable to say anything from personal 
knowledge or even from second-hand knowledge. I have 
read some accounts of persons who have come away from the 
U S.S.R. giving rather horrible accounts of some of these 
"labour camps”. Those accounts might be exaggerated or 
might be true. I think it is more or less established that there 
are a considerable number of German and Japanese 
prisoners still in the Soviet Union. They are said to have 
been condemned as war criminals. Also, I think it is true that 
convicted prisoners in the Soviet Union are put in camps to 
undertake public works like digging of canals or some kind 
of construction. It is probable that political suspects are also 
put in these or similar camps and made to work. What their 
treatment is, I cannot say. Probably it is true that there has 
been very harsh treatment in the past in some cases at least 

5 It does not need any proof to say that in the Soviet Union 
there is no civil liberty as we know it or as the term implies 
For persons who oppose the present regime publicly, there is 
no safety and they are likely to be punished in some way or 
other or detained. The political structure of the Government 
and administration is quite different from such as we are 
used to, and it is a little difficult to understand it or 
appreciate it because of this great difference. It is equally 
difficult for us to take an objective view of it because of our 
own habits of thought. 

6. So far as the economic structure is concerned, it might be 
said to be a completely new experiment in human 
organization. The only way to consider it objectively is to 
forget or set aside the coercive technique of communism and 
try to understand it purely as an economic system But in 
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order to have some real understanding of the background in 
the Soviet Union, two facts have to be borne in mind. One is 
obviously the historical background of that vast area: the 
autocratic regime before the Revolution, the complete lack 
of civil liberty then, the backwardness of the country and 
more especially of the agricultural classes, the continuation 
of the serfdom till a period almost in living memory 
Conditions of course in the past differed greatly in various 
parts of the U.S.S.R. In Central Asian parts of it, there was 
even greater backwardness. It was out of this past that the 
Soviet Union emerged. 

7 The second very important fact to remember is that ever 
since the Bolshevik Revolution of November 1917, the 
leaders and the people of the Soviet Union have had the 
sensation of being surrounded by danger and by hostile 
forces. During this period, they have passed through two 
major wars, a civil war and intervention by foreign powers, 
apart from internal problems and difficulties. The first ten 
years were a period of World War I, civil war, and 
intervention. The Soviet Union was in some ways at the 
lowest ebb in the middle twenties. Then started a period of 
building up, the Five Year Plans, etc. By the end of the 
thirties came the Second World War which spread to the 
Soviet Union a little later and brought terrific destruction 
both of life and property. Much that had been built up 
during the previous decade was destroyed. Soon after the 
Second Woild War ended began the “cold war” with its 
ever- impending threat of developing into World War Hi. 

8 It is not material for us to consider in this context as to 
who was at fault and how far all these troubles and hostility 
from other countries were the result of Soviet ambition or 
aggressiveness. There is no doubt that there was this 
aggressiveness after the Second World War, but the point is 
that whoever might have been responsible for this “cold 
war”, the effect on the Soviet Union was to create 
apprehension and a continuing sense of danger. 

9 Thus, ever since the Revolution of 1917, the Soviet Union 
has experienced what might be called a war psychosis 
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We know the effects of war on a country engaged in such a 
war. Even highly democratic countries suppress many of 
their civil liberties at the time of war, and many kinds of 
compulsions, including military compulsion, become part 
of the daily routine. If, therefore, we are to understand the 
psychological background of the Soviet Union not only now 
but during the past thirty-eight years of its existence, we 
must consider it as if it was under the strain of war or fear of 
war, which resulted not only in affecting its policy towards 
other countries but also in limiting normal freedoms within 
the Union itself. From time to time, there have been spy 
scares and many people, including probably large numbers 
of innocent persons, have suffered All this, arising from 
fear, creates a certain psychology which throws up a 
particular type of person. We have had some very hard and 
cruel leaders in the Soviet Union, the latest admitted 
example being that of Beria.^ All this has prevented the 
establishment of what might be called normal conditions 
Every revolution, big or small, gradually settles down. The 
gains of the revolution or many of them, are retained, and 
excesses of the revolution fade away. The great French 
Revolution went through terrific excesses. It was followed 
by a counter-revolution and Napoleon. Later, France, while 
retaining many of the gains of that Revolution, became 
one of the most staid and conservative countries of Europe 
The Soviet Union apparently never had a full chance to 
settle down in this way, and therefore the return to normality 
has been delayed. 

10 To refer back to the French Revolution again. The 
ideals of the French Revolution powerfully affected Europe 
for a hundred years. Nearly sixty years after that Revolution, 
there was what is called a Year of Revolutions in Europe— 
1848. Those revolutions were more or less suppressed. But 
those ideals of the French Revolution persisted and 
gradually brought about, in different ways, great changes in 
Europe. Italy became free, a new Germany arose, and so on. 

1 I A. Bena. For b fn. jec Vo 5 364 
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Oddly enough, even while the French Revolution was 
taking place, it was slightly out-of-date, in the sense that it 
Ignored a vaster revolution that was creeping across Western 
Europe — the Industrial Revolution, So, in the nineteenth 
century, the political and human ideals of the French 
Revolution as well as the new industrial societies being 
created by the industrial revolution began to shape Western 
Europe and America. Russia was outside the scope of both. 

II 

1 1 I have referred to this past history so that we might have 
a true perspective of events. Without that background 
knowledge we are apt to misunderstand the present and its 
problems, Of course, in considering other parts of the world 
like China or India or South East Asia or Western Asia, the 
backgrounds would be different and the forces at play more 
various and mixed. For the present, however, I am dealing 
with the U.S.S.R. There a curious and a unique 
combination of events brought about the success of the 
revolution and the application of an economic theory as 
well as a technique of action. That economic theory, 
Marxism, was largely based on a remarkable study of 
industrial conditions in England in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. The technique of action was derived 
from certain forces at work in Europe then and certain 
incidents such as that of the Pans Commune. It is well- 
known that Marx2 did not envisage the application of his 
methods in a backward country like Russia. But the 
combination of a corrupt, inefficient and played out 
autocracy, defeat in war and the misery that came in its train, 
the breakdown of the administration and economic system, 
and a bn hant leader Lenui ’ ed to that success 
19 Tf i-- inTnir-ri'^e rn fbp rerenf 
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history of other Communist countries and how the success 
o£ the Communist Party there was achieved. Each case 
stands on a different footing. China is completely different 
and can be said to have evolved its revolution itself and 
through its own strength. But again one sees there the 
complete collapse of the previous regime and the breakdown 
of the administration and economic system by nearly forty 
years of civil war, warlords, Japanese invasion and world 
war. The Chiang Kai-shek regime was thoroughly corrupt 
and inefficient and really faded away through its own 
ineptness. In the countries of Eastern Europe, there can be 
little doubt that communism came in because of the strength 
of Russian arms after the Second World War. But here again 
there are differences in each country. In Yugoslavia, the 
powerful resistance movement built up under Marshal Tito 
was Communist and nationalist Undoubtedly, it was 
helped by the Allied arms, but it had strength of its own. In 
Poland also there was a powerful nationalist Communist 
movement. In the terrible destruction of Poland by the 
German army it was this movement of resistance that played 
a notable part while other internal movements on the whole 
faded away. In Czechoslovakia it might be said that 
communism was imposed by Russian arms. 

13 Another pertinent fact to remember is that nearly all 
the countries of Eastern Europe which are under 
Communist sway at present, with the exception of East 
Germany, are Slav in race and language. Thus there is some 
link and identity of interest between them and Russia. In a 
sense it might be said that apart from China and the Far East, 
the countries that have become Communist are the Slav 
countries of Eastern Europe. All of them except 
Czechoslovakia and East Germany, were backward socially 
and economically and standards were low. 

14. The Soviet Union, after the Second World War, was in 
a position of great strength in Eastern Europe. It had 
probably some of the old Czanst ambitions to spread out, 
more especially over the Slav areas. It had also the desire to 
protect Itself in the future by having as many friendly 
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countries as possible next to its borders. The easiest way to 
have a friendly country appeared to them to have a 
Communist regime there under their patronage. Some small 
countries like Latvia and Lithuania were just absorbed. It 
was difficult for these small countries to exist by themselves 
in the modern world. They had to be under some big Power's 
patronage and Russia was nearest and took them into its lap 
The possession of Germany was a big prize for both the 
major contestants In the result it was divided. 

15 Instead of this extension of the Soviet power giving it 
greater security, it led to more difficult problems and 
conflicts. The fears and apprehensions of the Western 
countries at the expansion of the Soviet power led them to 
organize themselves not only in Europe but practically all 
over the world. The "cold war” began. At the same time, 
scientific and technological developments led to atomic 
v.eapons and hydrogen bombs. Both major groups started 
a race for rearmament and, more especially, foi the 
development of these new methods of mass slaughter. To 
begin with, the Soviet Union was very strong on land, while 
the Western Allies were strong in the air. Gradually, the 
Soviet Union caught up in the air and perhaps even went 
ahead and even in regard to the hydrogen bombs it made 
great progress. Meanwhile, a chain of ovei two hundred 
bases was established by the Western Allies, chiefly by the 
United States of America, all round the Soviet Union and 
China, right from the Arctic Sea downwards. Also, the 
question of German rearmament was taken up. 

16 Thus, while on the one hand the great power of the 
Soviet Union frightened the Western countries, the Soviet 
Union itself was equally frightened by this chain of atomic 
bases and even more so by the prospect of German 
rearmament. It must be remembered that twice in our own 
hfe-time Russia and the Eastern European countries have 
been overrun by German armies and the people in these 
countries have vivid memories of the vast suffering and 
destruction caused by these armies In addition there were 
the horrible concentration camps with gas chambers where 
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an International Commission found that millions of 
people, chiefly Jews, were done to death. I saw one of these in 
Poland and it was a horrible and almost unbearable sight 
Thus all over Eastern Europe, including Yugoslavia, there 
IS fear of German rearmament. There is that fear also m 
France which has suffered three German invasions within 
eighty years. France had a double fear: that of the Soviet on 
one side and of a rearmed Germany on the other, and French 
policies have been torn between these two fears 

1 7 Thus the world has gradually drifted towards the verge 
of war in Europe over the question of Germany and German 
rearmament. In the Far East the situation has become even 
more explosive. But at the same time a realization has come 
to peoples in all countries and even their leaders and rulers 
that a new world war would be something unimaginably 
destructive and ruinous. That fear has acted as a salutary 
check and perhaps has been instrumental in turning men’s 
minds to the quest of peace as perhaps never before. For 
people in Europe especially, whether in the East or the West, 
war is something that they know and have suffered from. 
They do not want it again. 

18 This was the background in my mind when I started 
this tour of mine. This, in a different way, was the 
background of the peoples in the countries I visited and this 
perhaps is the dominating factor of the Four-Power 
Conference now being held in Geneva. 

1 9 Apart from the Soviet Union, I visited Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Austria, Yugoslavia, Rome, England and Cairo. On 
my return journey, I passed through Dusseldorf in 
Germany. Although the stay in Dusseldorf was for an hour 
and a half, it was significant as a large and enthusiastic 
crowd of Germans had gathered at the airport and remained 
there throughout my stay. Not only did I visit these various 
countries of Europe and Asia, but I flew over vast tracts of 
land and sea. I crossed the whole of Russia and a good part of 
the Asian Republics in the Soviet Union. I crossed the whole 
of Europe, circling round ice-covered Mont Blanc on the 
way Normally we flew high but sometimes we could see 
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clearly the land and the sea below. It w'as fascinating to 
observe the changes from ice-covered mountains to forests 
and seas and to vast tracts of cultivated land. Even this 
cultivated land indicated the nature of the land system 
followed in the country I visited or flew over. Thus, there 
were small tields, like a succession of carpets, indicating 
cultivation by peasant farmers. At other places, there were 
much larger areas of wheat fields, etc. , which indicated State 
farms or collective farms. In Siberia, where virgin lands were 
being brought under cultivation on a big scale, we had some 
experience of the vast uninhabited Siberian plain. Motoring 
for a hundred miles, we did not come across a single village 
and hardly any human beings; all that we saw were 
occasionally small tractor stations or a bigger centre for 
these tractors and the people who were working them 
Several millions of acres of virgin land have been brought 
under cultivation in Central Siberia and in parts of 
Kazhakistan, adding greatly to the food production. In these 
areas of Central Asia, the climate is extreme. It is quite hot in 
summer and in -winter the temperature goes down to 40 
degrees or more below zero. 

20. Another interesting aspect came before me as I travelled 
from one country to another. Russia was and is a country 
With its own look, quite apart from communism. It had been 
affected by Europe of course, as well as by past Asian 
invasions, but it had a certain individuality of its own. Being 
a very big country, it had maintained its individuality in 
spite of outside influences. The people, the architecture and 
much else was not European in the real sense of the world, 
although there was much of Europe in them. Moving 
eastward to Georgia, there was a greater element of Asia. In 
Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan and Kazhakistan there was even 
more of Asia. It is true that all these Asian Republics of the 
Soviet Union now bore a strong impress of the Soviet 
political and economic structure. In Uzbekistan and 
Kazhakistan facial types were different. Although European 
clothing was common both for men and women there were 
man^ people especially villagers who were wearmg their 
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an International Commission found that millions of 
people, chiefly Jews, were done to death. I saw one of these in 
Poland and it was a horrible and almost unbearable sight 
Thus all over Eastern Europe, including Yugoslavia, there 
IS fear of German rearmament. There is that fear also m 
France which has suffered three German invasions within 
eighty years. France had a double fear: that of the Soviet on 
one side and of a rearmed Germany on the other, and French 
policies have been torn between these two fears. 

1 7 Thus the world has gradually drifted towards the verge 
of war in Europe over the question of Germany and German 
rearmament. In the Far East the situation has become even 
more explosive. But at the same time a realization has come 
to peoples in all countries and even their leaders and rulers 
that a new world war would be something unimaginably 
destructive and ruinous. That fear has acted as a salutary 
check and perhaps has been instrumental in turning men’s 
mmds to the quest of peace as perhaps never before. For 
people in Europe especially, whether in the East or the West, 
war is something that they know and have suffered from 
They do not want it again. 

18 This was the background in my mind when I started 
this tour of mine. This, in a different w'ay, was the 
background of the peoples in the countries I visited and this 
perhaps is the dominating factor of the Four-Power 
Conference now being held in Geneva 

19 Apart from the Soviet Union, I visited Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Austria, Yugoslavia, Rome, England and Cairo. On 
my return journey, I passed through Dusseldorf in 
Germany. Although the stay in Dusseldorf was for an hour 
and a half, it was significant as a large and enthusiastic 
crowd of Germans had gathered at the airport and remained 
there throughout my stay. Not only did I visit these various 
countries of Europe and Asia, but I flew over vast tracts of 
land and sea. I crossed the whole of Russia and a good part of 
the Asian Republics in the Soviet Union. I crossed the whole 
of Europe, circling round ice-covered Mont Blanc on the 
way Normally we flew high but sometimes we could see 
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clearly the land and the sea below. It was fascinating to 
observe the changes from ice-covered mountains to forests 
and seas and to vast tracts of cultivated land Even this 
cultivated land indicated the nature of the land system 
followed in the country I visited or flew over. Thus, there 
were small fields, like a succession of carpets, indicating 
cultivation by peasant farmers. At other places, there were 
much larger areas of wheat fields, etc., which indicated State 
farms or collective farms. In Siberia, where virgin lands were 
being brought under cultivation on a big scale, we had some 
experience of the vast uninhabited Siberian plain. Motoring 
for a hundred miles, we did not come across a single village 
and hardly any human beings; ail that we saw were 
occasionally small tractor stations or a bigger centre for 
these tractors and the people who were working them 
Several millions of acres of virgin land have been brought 
under cultivation in Central Siberia and in parts of 
Kazhakistan, adding greatly to the food production. In these 
areas of Central Asia, the climate is extreme. It is quite hoc in 
summer and in winter the temperature goes down to 40 
degrees or more below zero. 

20. Another interesting aspect came before me as I travelled 
from one countiy to another. Russia was and is a country 
with its own look, quite apart from communism. It had been 
affected by Europe of course, as well as by past Asian 
invasions, but it had a certain individuality of its own. Being 
a very big country, it had maintained its individuality in 
spite of outside influences. The people, the architecture and 
much else was not European in the real sense of the world, 
although there was much of Europe in them. Moving 
eastward to Georgia, there was a greater element of Asia. In 
Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan and Kazhakistan there was even 
more of Asia. It is true that all these Asian Republics of the 
Soviet Union now bore a strong impress of the Soviet 
political and economic structure. In Uzbekistan and 
Kazhakistan facial types were different. Although European 
clothing was common both for men and women there were 
many people especially villagers who were wearing their 
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native dress. Both the facial types and the dress of men and 
women often resembled closely that we might see in 
Kashmir today. In the Uzbek language I recognized quite a 
number of words in common use in India. Presumably, the 
common origin was Persian. 

21 As we moved westward from Russia to Poland, the 
impress of Europe became more evident. The people there 
had a little more style in dress and generally were slightly 
more European in various ways. In Russia and the rest of the 
Soviet Union, while people were generally adequately clad, 
there was no attempt at style or fit in dress No marked 
difference was noticeable in dress m various grades of 
people. Proceeding from Poland to Vienna, we came 
suddenly into the heart of European culture. Vienna and 
Paris have probably represented the spirit of European 
culture more than any other city or part of Europe. London, 
of course, is Europe, but it is insular and slightly cut off from 
the full stream of European culture. Vienna has been in the 
past and still is today a gracious city paying more attention 
to music and the arts as well as the sciences. The city of 
Vienna, and indeed the whole of Austria, was taking intense 
interest m the rebuilding of their famous Opera House 
which had been largely destroyed during the War They were 
spending vast sums of money on it. It represented to them 
something much more than a building or even a home of 
music. It represented the soul of Vienna and there was an 
emotional approach to this reconsti urtion of the great home 
of music. Fortunately, this had coincided with the recent 
agreement on the independence of Austria. Early in 
November next Austria will celebrate both its independence 
and the opening of the new Opera House in Vienna. 

22 The journey from Salzburg to Yugoslavia took us 
again into a different world, which was not wholly Europe 
Within Yugoslavia there were great differences in language, 
historical background and national cultures. A part of 
Yugoslavia had remained for five hundred years or so under 
Austrian or Hungarian domination Another part had 
remained for a like period under Turkish rule Some parts 
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had varying independence. One small area, that of pubro- 
\nik also called Ragusa). having a population of less than 
fifty thousand, had maintained its independence for a 
thousand years. This was a great port rivalling Venice in its 
trade. This small city actually had about 220 consular 
establishments ail round the Mediterranean during the 
middle ages. 

2S Yugoslavia has a substantial Muslim population and 
we saw many men and women in some parts dressed in their 
old traditional style, the women often wearing the dress 
which we had associated with pictures of Turkish harems. 
They did not wear any veils. There were some fine buildings 
and mosques dating back from the time of Suleiman the 
Magnificent. We were told by Marshal Tito that he had no 
trouble with the Muslims or with the Orthodox Church, but 
he had some trouble with the Roman Catholic Church 
because it had interfered in political matters. 

Ill 

24 I do not propose to give a detailed account of what I saw 
in the various countries Lengthy accounts have appeared in 
the press about our tour and cinema films have also given 
some intimate glimpses of the kind of reception we had 
wherever we went. I could not sit down anywhere to study 
the political or economic system in detail. But I did get a 
large number of impressions and collected some odd facts. 

25 Prague was the first city I went to, a city I had visited 
sixteen years earlier, just before the Second World War. It 
was a lovely city and it used to be full of life and vitality. It is 
lovely still, but life and vitality were lacking- 1 had a feeling 
of depression and unhappiness when I was there. Statistics, I 
believe, show that industrial progress has been made in 
many ways and that production is growing, but the large 
middle class of Czechoslovakia have obviously suffered and 
are unhappy We stayed in a lovely old villa with a 
magnificent view of the city and I had a long and interesting 
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talk with the Prime Minister. The President^ gave a large 
reception at night where about 3,000 guests came. 

26 I did not have any such feeling of depression or 
unhappiness in the other countries that I visited. In Poland 
there was a feeling of self-confidence and the construction 
work done there after the terrible destruction by the 
Germans was remarkable. There was a sense of pride in their 
achievements and the popular welcome to me was also a far 
bigger one than in Prague. Indeed, in the Silesian basin, 
which IS a coal and iron ore area and a forest of chimneys and 
factories, the welcome was overwhelming. The most 
gruesome place we visited during all our tour was Oswicism, 
the former Nazi concentration camp, where millions of Jews 
were done to death. The present Prime Minister® of Poland 
himself spent a year and a half in this camp. 

27. Nearby was Cracow, a very attractive medieval city 
with a big university. It was interesting to see how the Poles 
were preserving the old city as it was. The damage done to 
the old castle and market-place had been repaired at 
considerable cost so as to reproduce the old style and 
atmosphere of the middle ages. 

28 Near Cracow, a completely new town had grown up 
during the last four years. This is called Nowa Huta, and a 
vast steel works, called the Lenin Steel Works, has come into 
existence. Four or five years ago there were fields where 
Nowa Huta now stands. Now it is a city of eighty thousand 
and growing rapidly. This new city is the pride of Poland 
and the engineers in charge of the steel works were full of 
enthusiasm. 

29 Warsaw has got a magnificent palace of science and 
culture, a gift by the Soviet Government to the Polish 

4. Viham Siroky (1902-1971). Deputy Prime Minister of 
Czechoslovakia, 1945-53 and Minister of Foreign Affairs, 1950-53; Prime 
Minister, 1953-63 

5. Antonin Zapotocky (1884-1957). Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia, 
1948-53; President, 1953-57. 

6. JozefCyrankiewicz(b. 1911) PrimeMinisterof Poland, 1947-52 and 
1954-70 Pres dent 1970-” Qiat World Peace Council since 1973 
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nation. It is a thirty-two storeyed building and has 
thousands of rooms and halls. 

30 I visited an automobile plant in Warsaw, recently put 
up with the help of Soviet technicians. What surprised me 
was that the export price of their car was equivalent to about 
one thousand dollars while the local sale price was nearly 
four thousand dollars. Needless to say there was little private 
sale of this car in Poland itself and it was used chiefly for 
official purposes. There was, however, considerable export 
to distant countries, chiefly in South America, where 
presumably it could compete with American cars. I was told 
that the difference between the local and the export price was 
due to the undertaking being new and its production being 
still on a low scale. Therefore, they charged the overheads 
chiefly to the local market. Later, when production was at 
full swing, the two prices would approximate to each other. 

31 In Poland, as elsewhere, we saw magnificent Palaces of 
Youth. We visited the Opera also. 

32 I was presented with the latest type of a fine 
stereoaudiographic machineas a gift from the Polish nation 
to the people of India. 

33 From Yugoslavia we had gone to Rome which, because 
of its history and tradition, is full of attraction. The city 
seemed full of activity and the narrow streets were crowded 
But the city, and possibly the country, gave me the 
impression of the past and not of the future. The people 
seemed to lack purpose and vitality and there was an air of 
decadence. The politics of Italy, of course, are in a curious 
and confused state. Indeed, a new Government was installed 
there the night before we arrived^ and the first official 


7. A coalition government was formed by Antonio Segni on 6 July 
following the resignation of Moria Scelpa on 22 June after failing to 
resolve the differences between the various coalition units of his Cabinet. 
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function of the new Prime Minister® was to welcome us early 
next morning. 

34. In all the countries we visited we saw magnificent old 
palaces, and sometimes stayed in them. There were the 
paintings and tapestries and other rare articles from the 
middle ages, whether it was in Moscow or Leningrad or 
Warsaw or Prague or Vienna with its tradition of Maria 
Teresa and the Imperial Hapsburgs. But probably the 
Vatican and Quirinaie Palaces in Rome exceed all these in 
sheer magnificence. 


IV 

35 i had a vague recollection of Moscow derived from my 
visit there twenty-seven years ago. The new Moscow that I 
saw reminded me a little of that old impression, more 
especially in regard to the Kremlin, but essentially it was 
different. It struck me now not only as a great city but as 
representing a certain dignity, vitality and purpose 
Leningrad was the more attractive city, or at any rate I liked 
It better, but Moscow had much more of the old Russia plus 
the new industrialism. The streets or avenues were 
amazingly broad, sometimes 300 ft. or 400 ft. Evidently, it 
v/as being built for the future with a definite plan in view 
Sector by sector, it was being refashioned according to this 
plan. There were five or six skyscrapers of about thirty or 
more storeys. The biggest building was the Moscow Univer- 
sity. Another skyscraper was the new Foreign Office. On the 
outskirts of Moscow, there were still some old dilapidated 
huts visib'"' But, generally speaking, Moscow was putting 
on this new look. 

36 The streets were full of traffic and the pavements 
appeared to be always crowded. I was surprised to see the 
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large number of automobiles in the streets. There were many 
trucks and lorries and buses, but there were also quite a 
considerable number of private cars. There were some 
luxurious Zis cars, meant chiefly for official purposes, and 
more humble five or four-seater cars. I learnt that the private 
demand for these smaller cars was much greater than the 
supply. Altogether the city gave an impression of strength 
and activity. 

37 All over the Soviet Union, the most striking feature was 
tne care given to the children and boys and girls. There are, I 
believe, good schools although I did not go to many. But, 
apart from this, there are Palaces of the Pioneers. The 
Pioneers is an organization of children and boys and girls 
from six to about fourteen or fifteen. The best buildings 
often old palaces or new structures, were given to them 
These Pioneers' Palaces were full of rooms for children, 
games and numerous technical sections where children 
could play about with handicrafts and model machines and 
thus get used to machinery. There were rooms for teaching 
music, painting and dancing, and games were provided for 
them. There were also sanatoria and rest houses for the 
Pioneers in health resorts, especially in the Crimea. I was 
told that last year five million children had a month’s 
holiday each in these health resorts. The Pioneers’ Palaces 
are supposed to fill in some kind of a gap between the home 
and the school, and to be supplementary to both. I could not 
make out what home life children had because most of their 
time must necessarily be taken up either by school or by these 
Pioneer activities. And yet Russian people are undoubtedly 
fond of their children, and there is a tendency now to lay 
some stress on home life. In any event, children are probably 
better provided for and looked after in the Soviet Union than 
almost anywhere. There were also lovely parks especially for 
children. 

38. The second basic impression that I got in the Soviet 
Union was of construction everywhere I went. Public 
buildings, apartment houses, factories, etc., were growing 
up everywhere A very considerable section of the working 
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population was engaged in construction work. The Soviet 
Union had already become a highly industriahred 
community. This was not merely because of the number of 
factories, etc., but rather because of the stress on the technical 
aspect of life which was visible at every stage. The difference 
between the city-dweller and the farmer was rapidly 
disappearing as the farmer himself was using machines 
more and more. 

39. I was struck repeatedly by certain similarities between 
the Americans and the Russians who today are so hostile to 
each other. Both are very friendly and hospitable people, 
easy to get on with, if once the barrier is removed. Once they 
aie friendly, they are frank and cordial. Both have made a 
god of the machine and have developed or are developing a 
highly technical civilization. The United States are 
undoubtedly more advanced in technique and industrial- 
ization in many ways. But in the Soviet Union the found- 
ations to bring about this change are even broader and from 
childhood up the machine impinges on every person. Both 
the Russians and the Americans, if unfriendly, become 
rather unbalanced in that direction. At the present moment, 
the production of engineers and other kinds of technicians 
m the Soviet Union is prodigious, exceeding, I am told, the 
numbers produced in the United States. In fact, people in the 
Soviet Union will gradually all be engineers, technicians or 
scientists of some grade or other. There is no doubt that they 
have already some top-ranking scientists, engineers, etc 
Probably before long, they will have a vast reservoir of 
trained people to draw upon, bigger than that of any other 
country including the United States. 

40. Another striking feature of the Soviet Union is the 
stress laid on athletics and games. There are big stadiums in 
the cities and sometimes a city may have more than one. 
Children begin early, at the Pioneer stage, and there is all the 
stress of organized propaganda in favour of athletics. In 
games, the Soviet Union has already done very well. 
Football is very popular and, to some extent hockey and 
water polo Russians have won international fame in 
football and ice hockey 
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41. There is a deliberate attempt to encourage music and 
art and there are conservatories of music in many cities. I 
rather doubt if the modern painting of Russia is of a 
particularly high standard. But I am no judge. The ballet, 
both m Moscow and Leningrad, is superb and there is 
nothing to compare with it elsewhere in the world. This is 
really a continuation of the old Czarist tradition and the 
theme and music also date back. 

42. There are numerous big libraries and the reading habit 
in Russia is said to be widespread. It must be remembered 
that the type of books that are available are seldom of the 
very light literature that is popular in other countries. Apart 
from technical books which are issued in vast numbers, old 
classics, both of Russia and of other countries in 
translations, are popular. It was surprising to find ordinary 
folk reading some of these old classics. I suppose that literacy 
having spread rapidly, there is this hunger for reading. This 
is likely to bring about far-reaching changes in the mental 
outlook of the growing generation, in spite of the fact that 
only certain limited types of books are available. 

43. In regard to children, I should like to mention also that 
many cities have whatiscalledachildren'srailway. This isa 
regular railway of a very small size, worked entirely by 
children. In one part attached to a Pioneer establishment, I 
found that boys of about ten or twelve had built a model 
hydro-electric station which was actually supplying 
electricity. 

44. Just as children have their rest homes and sanatoria, 
workers also have numerous such establishments and 
millions of them go annually for a month’s holiday there. 
Most of these establishments are attached to some particular 
industry or to a Ministry or a Municipality. There is the 
eight-hour week, but work is concentrated and involved 
some strain. I had an impression that it was partly because of 
this strain that these rest homes and sanatoria were 
necessary. 

45. In all the factories I visited, a large proportion of the 
workers were women Normally they were about forty per 
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nothing to compare with it elsewhere in the world. This is 
really a continuation of the old Czarist tradition and the 
theme and music also date back. 
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classics, both of Russia and of other countries in 
translations, are popular. It was surprising to find ordinary 
folk reading some of these old classics. I suppose that literacy 
having spread rapidly, there is this hunger for reading. This 
IS likely to bring about far-reaching changes in the mental 
outlook of the growing generation, in spite of the fact that 
only certain limited types of hooks are available. 

43 In regard to children, I should like to mention also that 
many cities have what is called a children’s railway. This is a 
regular railway of a very small size, worked entirely by 
children. In one part attached to a Pioneer establishment, I 
found that boys of about ten or twelve had built a model 
hydro-electric station which was actually supplying 
electricity. 

44 Just as children have their rest homes and sanatoria, 
workers also have numerous such establishments and 
millions of them go annually for a month’s holiday there 
Most of these establishments are attached to some particular 
industry or to a Ministry or a Municipality. There is the 
eight-hour week, but work is concentrated and involved 
some strain. I had an impression that it was partly because of 
this strain that these rest homes and sanatoria were 
necessary. 
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population was engaged m construction work. The Soviet 
Union had already become a highly industrialized 
community. This was not merely because of the number of 
factories, etc., but rather because of the stress on the technical 
aspect of life which was visible at every stage. The difference 
between the city-dweller and the farmer was rapidly 
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god of the machine and have developed or are developing a 
highly technical civilization. The United States are 
undoubtedly more advanced in technique and industrial- 
ization in many ways But in the Soviet Union the found- 
ations to bring about this change are even broader and from 
childhood up the machine impinges on every person. Both 
the Russians and the Americans, if unfriendly, become 
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have already some top-ranking scientists, engineers, etc 
Probably before long, they will have a vast reservoir of 
trained people to draw upon, bigger than that of any other 
country including the United States. 
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stress laid on athletics and games. There are big stadiums in 
the cities and sometimes a city may have more than one. 
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41 . There is a deliberate attempt to encourage music and 
art and there are conservatories of music in many cities I 
rather doubt if the modem painting of Russia is of a 
particularly high standard. But I am no judge. The ballet, 
both in Moscow and Leningrad, is superb and there is 
nothing to compare with it elsewhere in the world. This is 
really a continuation of the old Czarist tradition and the 
theme and music also date back. 

42 There are numerous big libraries and the reading habit 
in Russia is said to be widespread. It must be remembered 
that the type of books that are available are seldom of the 
very light literature that is popular in other countries. Apart 
from technical books which are issued in vast numbers, old 
classics, both of Russia and of other countries m 
translations, are popular. It was surprising to find ordinary 
folk reading some of these old classics. I suppose that literacy 
having spread rapidly, there is this hunger for reading. This 
IS likely to bring about far-reaching changes in the mental 
outlook of the growing generation, in spite of the fact that 
only certain limited types of books are available. 
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regular railway of a very small size, worked entirely by 
children. In one part attached to a Pioneer establishment, I 
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millions of them go annually for a month’s holiday there. 
Most of these establishments are attached to some particular 
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ceni. Also young people were very much in evidence. The 
husband and wife are often both employed in the same 
factory and sometimes their grown-up son or daughter also 
Thus the joint earning of the family is considerable. Wages 
ate high and so are prices. But the price of bread and a few 
other necessaries is low and so is rent. The lowest wage is 
about 500 roubles ora little less. The highest might be eight 
to ten times this. In an engineer's flat that I visited, the 
engineer, his wife, his son and daughter-in-law were jointly 
earning 8000 roubles a month. Even though prices are high, 
people generally appear to have plenty of money and there is 
a demand for some goods which are not easily available 
46 As I have said, there is no civil liberty as we know it. But 
I rather doubt if this lack of civil liberty is felt by the great 
majority of the people. This is so partly because they have 
not known civil liberty at any time and partly because m 
every country people are more concerned with their living 
conditions than with abstract notions of civil liberty I 
suppose there are many people in the Soviet U nion who may 
be dissatisfied with things as they are. But the general 
impression I got was one of contentment, as practically 
everyone is occupied ana busy and no one seems to get much 
time for complaining, or if there are complaints, they are 
about relatively minor matters. 

47. It must be remembered that practically everyone under 
fifty in Russia, that is, almost the entire active population, 
has grown up under the Soviet system and has been fully 
conditioned by it, not only by propaganda but much more so 
by his entire environment. Some old people might complain 
or think of the good old days but I doubt very much if there is 
any marked desire in the Soviet Union for a reversion to the 
old days. Indeed, I do not think it is conceivable that any 
major change can take place in the economic system. There 
may be, and probably will be, minor changes and 
adaptations, but the basic economic structure in industry 
and land will continue. In establishing this structure and, 
more especially, in collectivization of land, a tremendous 
price in human suffering was paid That price has been paid 
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and a completely new structure has arisen and been well 
established. There can be no going back upon this. This may 
not apply to some of the other Communist countries of 
Eastern Europe where the changes have been more recent 
48. We thus see in the Soviet Union a new type of society 
growing up. It is a vital society, expanding not only m 
numbers and in the construction of new towns and cities and 
factories, etc., but fully conditioned to believe in the 
environment in which it lives. This society is becoming 
increasingly technical and fairly well-read. Its standards will 
necessarily go up with increasing production, provided 
there are no wars or big upsets. How far political restriction 
and lack of civil liberties will continue, I cannot say I 
imagine that if fear of war and attack goes, there will be a 
progressive approach to normality and a measure of 
individual freedom may also come in its train. I do not think 
this will lead to the type of individual freedom that is known 
m some of the countries of the West, but a well-read and 
well-trained society is not likely to submit for long to many 
restrictions on individual freedom. 

49 I am not discussing communism, either its technique 
or its ideology but rather thinking in terms of the gradual 
development of the Soviet people under pressure of various 
events. Marxism as applied to Russia by Lenin was probably 
somewhat different from what Marx himself thought. 
Stalin^ varied this still more, and I have no doubt that this 
process of variation will continue in the Soviet Union to suit 
changing circumstances. In non-Communist countries, the 
Communist parties are rigid and out of touch with changing 
reality. There is no such compulsion in the Soviet Union as 
the high priests of communism there are free to give any 
interpretation. The essential basis of a socialist or a 
Communist society will, I think, remain but its outer 
structure may change from time to time. Also, if normality 
comes in, there is no reason to expect a continuance of 
Communist aggressiveness and interference elsewhere 
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There is of course always a tendency for a great power to be 
expansive and to try to impose its will on others. 

50. I think that the Russian outlook today is very definitely 
opposed to war. This is not so because of some moral 
scruples but for good practical reasons. They do not want 
destruction of what they have done, and the hydrogen bomb 
IS an effective check today to ambitions even of Great 
Powers. But, apart from this, the Russians feel that they will 
make good in the economic held and raise their standards of 
living progressively. They want to demonstrate that they can 
produce as much as the United States, and they believe they 
can do so. I have no idea whether they can ultimately do so 
and, if so, how long it will take them, but there is no doubt 
that their standards will go up progressively and such inner 
tensions as might exist today will gradually disappear 
When asked as to how long it will take them to have full- 
blooded communism, they replied that they required 
another four or five Five Year Plans, that is to say. about 
twenty-five years more. By this I presume they meant that in 
another twenty-five years’ time they will produce an 
abundance of all necessary goods for their entire population, 
and that high standards will be obtained for everyone 
without too much labour. 

51 It has been said frequently in the United States that the 
Soviet system is cracking up on the agricultural front and 
that recent Soviet moves in favour of peace are a sign oftheir 
internal weakness. In fact, it has been said that Russia is “on 
the run”. I think that this is purely wishful thinking in the 
United States and nothing could be further off from the 
mark. There has been some difficulty in regard to 
agricultural production. I have no definite knowledge about 
It, but it is obviously not very serious and, with tens of 
millions of acres of virgin land being brought under 
cultivation, there will be no scarcity of foodgrains. In any 
event, whatever internal difficulties the Soviet Union may 
suffer from , there is no doubt that i t is a strong and powerful 
nation, as stable as any other. If power is to be measured by 
scientific advance then undoubtedly the Soviet Union is in 
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the front rank. The recent air display in Moscom' was 
evidence of their great advance in the latest types of weapons 
Of machinery they produce almost everything. It is possible 
that American machines are sometimes better, but in 
quantity the Russians are simply pouring out ail kinds of 
aeroplanes, tanks and every conceivable type of machinery 
Marsha] Tito, who is a wise observer, told me that for a 
variety of reasons he was convinced that the Soviet Union 
wanted peace but it would be dangerous thinking for the 
Western Powers to imagine that they can drive the U.S.S.R 
too far. 

52. The Soviet Union is the only country which has 
practically every mineral within its vast area. Even the 
United States lack some important minerals. England, with 
her colonies and dominions, probably also has almost 
everything, but this is spread out and not wholly under its 
control. No other country approaches this amplitude ol 
resources. The two richest areas in the U.S.S.R. are the Ural 
region and the region round Alma Ata in Kazhakistan. In 
both these areas, almost every conceivable mineral is found 
The Ural region was partly developed even before the 
Revolution but since then it has grown enormously and 
great industrial cities have spread out, like Magnitogorsk 
and Sverdlovsk. In the Alma Ata region, new towns and 
factories are springing up rapidly. Even apart from these 
two major regions, there are many new steel towns, such as 
Rustavi near Tiflis in Georgia. 

53. In many of the factories I visited, there were large 
numbers of Chinese under training. I imagine there must be 
many thousands of them. Wherever any machinery was 
being made for China, there were these Chinese being 
trained to handle it. I was interested to find that the 
machines meant for China were stamped in Chinese 
characters. 

54. I visted the following Republics of the U.S.S.R 
Russian S.F.S.R.. Ukraine, Georgia, Turkmenistan, 
Uzbekistan and Kazhakistan I also visited the Tartar 
Autonomous Republic which is a part of the Russian 
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S F.S.R. and whose capital is Kazan. Kazan University is 
famous as the place where Lenin studied. Also Tolstoy^® and 
Maxim Gorky^> and Molotov. Kazan is now a centre of 
heavy industry and has an opera in the Tartar language 

55 It might be interesting to give some particulars about a 
big machine-making factory at Sverdlovsk. Construction 
was begun in 1928 and finished in 1933 with equipment 
from the United States and Germany. At first the simplest 
equipment was used as workers were inexperienced. As they 
improved, more complicated machinery was used. Together 
with the construction of the factory, settlements for workers 
were also put up. During the world war this factory 
produced armaments. Now it is being used for peaceful 
purposes and is making machines for blast furnaces, open 
hearth furnaces, rolling mills, rails and plates for railways, 
sheets, pipes, presses and mining machinery for the 
petroleum industry. Some of the excavators made there were 
enormous. There were 16,000 workers in the factory of 
whom thirty per cent were women. Most of these persons 
were trained in the factory and further training was given in 
evening classes in Institutes. There were schools, 
kindergartens, hospitals and a stadium attached. The cost of 
all these came very largely from the factory itself. There was 
no contribution by the workers. Houses were built for 
workers at the cost of the factory and low rents were charged 
Some workers built their own houses on loans taken from 
Government. There was State insurance for workers 
Payments were made by the State and the factory. There was 
no contribution by the workers. There were rewards for long 
service and special work. The normal age-limit for melallui - 
gical workers was 50 and for others 55. There were pensions 
The lowest wage for apprentices was 350 going up to 500 


10 Leo Tolstoy (1828-1910). Author of War and Peace, Anna 
Karenina, Resurrection and many other novels. 

1 1. (1868-1936). Russian writer and revolulionaiy. His works include 
Mothei and Fragments from my Diary. 

12 F b fn see Vol 3 p S75 
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roubles monthly. The average worker earned 800 to 900 
roubles. Those with higher qualifications 1500 to SOOO 
roubles or more. The Director received 5000 roubles plus any 
special reward. We were told that the Indian steel plant 
would be made in this factory in Sverdlovsk. 

56. My basic impression of the Soviet Union was of an 
extraordinarily warm-hearted people. It is quite absurd for 
anyone to say that the welcome we got was organized. It 
certainly was encouraged, but it was definitely a 
spontaneous warm-hearted welcome, wherever we went 
from Russia to the Asian Republics. Sometimes it was quite 
overwhelming in its friendliness. Even the leaders of the 
Soviet Union were very friendly. There was no mistaking 
this friendliness and it was not put on. 

57, I met all the principal leaders. Voroshilov, the 
President, an old colleague of Lenin, was the oldest. He is 
respected and popular but he does not count rnuch 
politically. The important men were Bulganin, the Prime 
Minister, Khrushchev, the Secretary of the Communist 
Party, Kaganovich,^® Molotov, Mikoyan*^ and Saburov.i® 
Malenkov^® is also important, but still in a slightly lowei 


!3. K E. Voroshilov {188 1-1969) General of theSovietamnyandaclose 
associate of Stalin; Deputy Chairman, Council of Ministers, 1946-53, 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, 1953-60 

14. N.A Bulganin (1895-1975) Deputy Chairman, Soviet Council of 
Ministers, 1949-55; Prime Minister, 1955-58; expelled from the 
Communist Party m 1958 

15. N S- Khrushchev (1894-1971). First Secretary of Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, 1953-64, Prime Minister, 1958-64. 

16. L. Kaganovich (1893-1975) Soviet Commissar of Railways, 1935 
and 1944-47. and of Oil, 1935-41; Deputy Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, 1945-57. 

17. A I. Mikoyan (1895-1970). Commissar for Supplies, 1931-34, for 
Food and Industry, 1934-39 and for Transport, 1938-49; first Deputy 
Premier. 1958-64, President, 1964-65. 

18 M Z. Saburov (1900-1961). Engineer; Chairman of Soviet Slate 
Planning Commission, 1949 and 1955-57 and of Council for Foreign 
Relauons 1957 59' later manager of an industr’al establishment. 

9 C M Malei kov tor b fn, sec Vol 3 p 265 
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S F.S.R. and whose capital is Kazan. Kazan University is 
famous as the place where Lenin studied. Also Tolstoy'® and 
Maxim Gorky" and Molotov. Kazan is now a centre of 
heavy industry and has an opera in the Tartar language 

55 It might be interesting to give some particulars about a 
big machine-making factory' at Sverdlovsk. Construction 
was begun in 1928 and finished in 1933 with equipment 
from the United States and Germany. At first the simplest 
equipment was used as workers were inexperienced. As they 
improved, more complicated machinery was used. Together 
with the construction of the factory, settlements for workers 
were also put up. During the world war this factory 
produced armaments. Now it is being used for peaceful 
purposes and is making machines for blast furnaces, open 
hearth furnaces, rolling mills, rails and plates for railways, 
sheets, pipes, presses and mining machinery for the 
petroleum industry. Some of the excavators made there were 
enormous. There were 16,000 workers in the factory of 
whom thirty per cent were women. Most of these persons 
were trained in the factory and further training was given in 
evening classes in Institutes. There were schools, 
kindergartens, hospitals and a stadium attached. The cost of 
all these came very largely from the factory itself. There was 
no contribution by the workers. Houses were built foi 
workers at the cost of the factory and low rents were charged 
Some workers built their own houses on loans taken from 
Government. There was State insurance for workers 
Payments were made by the State and the factory. There was 
no contribution by the workers. There were rewards for long 
service and special work. The normal age-limit for metallur- 
gical workers was 50 and for others 55. There were pensions 
The lowest wage for apprentices was 350 going up to 500 


10. Leo Tolstoy (1828-1910). Author of War and Peace, Anna 
Karenina, Resurrection and many other novels. 

1 1. (1868-1936), Russian writer and tevolutiotiary. His works include 

Xf f/ifj and Fraffments D’ary 
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roubles monthly. The average worker earned 800 to 90C 
roubles. Those with higher qualifications 1500 to 300C 
roubles or more The Director received 5000 roubles plus any 
special reward. We were told that the Indian steel plant 
would be made in this factory in Sverdlovsk. 

56. My baste impression of the Soviet Union was of an 
extraordinarily warm-hearted people. It is quite absurd for 
anyone to say that the welcome we got was organized It 
certainly was encouraged, but it was definitely a 
spontaneous warm-hearted welcome, wherever we went 
from Russia to the Asian Republics. Sometimes it was quite 
overwhelming in its friendliness. Even the leaders of the 
Soviet Union were very friendly. There was no mistaking 
this friendliness and it was not put on. 

57 I met all the principal leaders, Voroshilov, the 
President, an old colleague of Lenin, was the oldest. He is 
respected and popular but he does not count much 
politically. The important men were Bulganin,'^ the Prime 
Minister, Khrushchev, the Secretary of the Communist 
Party, Kaganovich,^® Molotov, Mikoyan'’ and Saburov 
Malenkov^® is also important, but still in a slightly lower 


13. K.E. Voroshilov (1881-1969) General of the Soviet army and a close 
associate of Stalin; Deputy Chairman, Council of Ministers, 1946-53. 
Chairman ol the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, 1953-60 

14 N A Bulganin (1895-1975). Deputy Chairman, Soviet Council of 
Ministers, 1949-55; Prime Minister, 1955-58, expelled from the 
Communist Party in 1958. 

15. N.S Khrushchev {1894-1971). First Secretary of Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, 1953-64; Pnme Minister, 1958-64 

16 L. Kaganovich (1893-1975). Soviet Commissar of Railways, 1935 
and 1944-47, and of Oil, 1935-41; Deputy Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, 1945-57 

17. A.I Mikoyan (1895-1970), Commissar for Supplies, 1931-34, for 
Food and Industry, 1934-39 and for Transport, 1938-49; first Deputy 
Premier, 1958-64; President, 1964-65. 

18. MZ Saburov (1900-1961) Engineer; Chairman of Soviet State 
’lanning Commission 1949 and 1955 57 and of Council for Foreign 
Ic at ons 957 59 later manager of an ndustna estab ishmenL 

9 G M Ma enkov For b fn. see Vol 3 n %5 
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grade. Marshal Zhukov^’’ did not meet us at the political 
talks, but he is obviously an outstanding person there. He 
has great charm and is a frank soldier. We not only had 
official talks on a Government level about the world 
situation, more especially in Europe and the Far East, but 
also numerous private talks which were quite informal and 
frank. These talks gave me more of an insight into these 
Soviet leaders than even the formal talks. I have no doubt 
whatever that they are anxious and eager for a settlement 
with the Western Powers and that they value India’s 
friendship. 


V 

58 After a brief interlude in Vienna and in Salzburg, where 
we had a conference of our Heads of Missions in Europe, we 
proceeded to Yugoslavia and spent a week there. As usual, 
we had a very great welcome. Everything in Yugoslavia was 
on a somewhat smaller scale not only as compared with the 
U S.S.R. but even the other countries we visited. Yugoslavia 
was a very backward country under Austria-Hungary. It did 
not make much progress in between the two wars. But it 
certainly has gone ahead under Marshal Tito. It is a 
delightful country with great and charming variety. We 
visited not only Beograd (or Belgrade) but also Sarajevo, 
Mostar (a lovely little town built by the Turks), Dubrovnik, 
Split, Ljubljana, Zagreb and finally Brioni, thus covering 
four of the six Republics of Yugoslavia— Serbia, Croatia, 
Slovenia and Bosnia. We visited many of their new factories 
and institutions. We were particularly struck by the rapid 
advance made in ship-building in recent years. One of the 
interesting features of Yugoslavia is the Workers Council, 
which controls the particular factory. Apparently they have 
almost full powers. I think this requires study by us. 


20. G.K. Zhukov (1896-1974). General of the Soviet army; Chief of 
General Staff 194 Deputy Minister for Defence 1955-55 Mumicr at 
Defeme 1955 57 dropped from the Centra Committee 1%7 
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59 It was interesting to find that the separate Republics 
both in the Soviet Union and in Yugoslavia had each their 
own separate flag and national anthem. Thus when I went 
to Uzbekistan in the U.S.S.R., three national anthems were 
played — the Indian, the U.S.S.R., and the Uzbek— and three 
national flags were displayed. 

60. Both in the Soviet and in Y ugoslavia, I was astonished 
to find how popular some Indian films were. The names of 
several films were mentioned to me. The only two I 
remember now are Awara^''^ and Do Bigha Zamin.^^ The 
tunes and songs from Awara were often heard by us in the 
streets and on the radio. This indicates that we have a large 
market for the proper kind of films in the Soviet Union and 
in other East European countries. 

61 I had long talks with Marshal Tito and his Ministers. 
These talks were even more frank and intimate than 
elsewhere. There was so much in common between our 
outlook and Marshal Tito's in regard to world affairs that we 
could discuss matters without any inhibition. Marshal Tito 
has had a very adventurous life of which twelve years were 
spent in prisons and many years as a guerilla leader. He 
knows all the prominent leaders in the Soviet Union 
intimately and knows their language loo He also knows 
the German language and people well. He is, therefore, in a 
peculiarly advantageous position to judge the Soviet or 
Cen tral European problems. I found his talks very helpful in 
understanding these problems and we have promised to 
keep in close touch with each other. 

62 Marshal Tito’s wife, Madame Broz,^^ is a charming and 
beautiful woman. She is very young. She comes from a poor 

21 . Awara {The Tramp), a film m Hindi based on a story by K. A. Abbas 
was pioduced and directed by Raj Kapoor in 19.51, The film was released 
in the Soviet Union in 1954 

22 Do Bigha Zamin, (Two Acres of Land), a film in Hindi depicting 
the condition of peasants tn Bengal was produced and directed by Bimal 
Roy in 1953. It won awards at Cannes and Karlovy Vary film festivals 

23 J V inka Broz married Marsha Tito n 95^ 
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peasant, family which has suffered during the war of 
resistance. At the age of 16shejoined the guerillas and had a 
hard time, 

63 We were sorry to leave Brioni and Y ugoslavia. During 
our week there we had become very friendly with Marshal 
Tito and his colleagues. Brioni itself was a beautiful island 
in the Adriatic. 


VI 

From Brioni we went to Rome. I went there specially to see 
the Pope^^ but, naturally, I met the leaders of the 
Government there also. Our talks with the President and 
Ministers of the Republic were not important. I liked the 
Pope. He impressed me as a fine man. He is about eighty 
years old. 

65 From Rome we proceeded to London by a special 
aircraft sent by the British Government. Sir Anthony Eden^s 
met me at the airport and took me to Chequers where I had 
talks with him separately and later joined a conference 
which was attended by Sir Anthony Eden, Mr. Macmillan,®® 
the Foreign Minister, and Lord Commonwealth 

Minister. Also Makolni Macdonald®** wlio is coming to 
India as the U.K. High Commissioner. On our side present 


24. Pius xn (Eugene Pacelli) (1876-1968). Elected Pope in 1939. 

25. For b- fn. see Vol. 2, p. 528. 

26 H. Macmillan (1894-1987). Ckanservative 'Minister of Housing and 
Local Government, 1951-54 and of Defence, 1954-55; Foreign Secretary 
1955; Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1955-57; Prime Minister, 1957-63 

27. Alec Douglas, 1 4th Earl of Home (b. 1903) Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations, 1955-60; Foreign Secretary, 1960-63; Prime 
Minister, 1963-64; Foreign Secretary, 1970-74, 

28. (1901-1981). Son of Ramsay Macdonald; Secretary of State of 
Dominion Affairs, 1935-39,andforColonies, 1936 and 1938-40; Minister 
for Health, 1940-41; High Commissioner to Canada, 1941-46, to India, 
1955-60 and to Kenya, 1964-65; Governor -General of Malaya, Singapore 
and British Borneo 1946-48 and of Kenya 1963-67- Special 
Rep lat VC of Britain to East and Central Aft ca 1966-67 
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were the High Commissioner, Vijayalakshmi Pandit,^^ 
V K. Krishna Menon and N.R. Pillai. These talks related 
chiefly to the Four-Power Conference in Geneva and to the 
problems of Europe and the Formosa Straits. Also, about the 
Indo-China States. At the invitation of the Queen I went to 
Windsor also. During my two days in England I spent only 
two hours in London. I travelled by motor or helicopter 
about 250 miles. The weather was perfect and the English 
countryside looked beautiful in its summer garb. 

66 On my way back I stopped for a day in Cairo and 
discussed matters with Colonel Nasser, Prime Minister, and 
his colleagues. They were interested, of course, in my 
impressions of my tour. Their principal concern, however, 
IS the position of the Arab nations. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment was trying hard to get Syria and Saudi Arabia to sign 
an agreement which would keep these countries out of 
military alliances with the Great Powers. The U.K. and 
Turkey, however, and possibly the U.S.A. also, are anxious 
to prevent this and to get Syria to join the Turco-Pakistan 
Pact. The Egyptian Government is also much concerned 
with developments in Sudan and the intention of the 
Sudanese Government to have no link with Egypt in the 
future. 

VII 

Thus ended my tour of five weeks in which I covered 
nearly 25,000 miles. I have not referred in this note to the 
actual talks we had with the leaders of Governments we 
visited. The principal talks were in Moscow and in 
Yugoslavia. We had full records of these and perhaps at a 
latter stage a summary might be prepared of some of the 
important points discussed. 

68. The broad impression of my tour was of great changes 
taking place in the U.S.S.R. and the countries of Eastern 
Europe. Undoubtedly, a new type of society is being built 
up This process has gone farthest in the U.S.S.R. Differen- 


29. For b. in. see Vol. I, p. 317 
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ces in income are still fairly considerable in the Soviet Union 
and probably range from 1 to 10. In Yugoslavia, this 
difference is less, probably 1 to 6. The general level in 
Yugoslavia is lower. Apart from some political leaders, the 
persons most respected appeared to be the scientists and the 
higher technicians. Science has been given every 
opportunity to develop and there were academies of science 
in palatial buildings in every Republic of the Soviet Union 
that we visited. This new society is well educated and 
becoming progressively more and more technical and scien- 
tific. Because of this widespread education and technical 
knowledge, it is not likely that a small group can dominate 
over them in future. The economic structure is such that 
there is no basic urge to exploit other countries. Of course, 
the desire to dominate or to exercise one’s influence over 
others is there and is accentuated by the "cold war*’. This 
new society is not based on the profit motive. But there are 
certain incentives in the shape of higher income and greater 
amenities, apart from prestige and status. We were told quite 
clearly in Moscow that they were not aiming at equal 
incomes because this could not provide a sufficient 
incentive. 

69 The question of trying to limit population growth 
arose in our talks one day in Moscow. Khrushchev was 
emphatic that they wanted the population in the Soviet 
Union to grow and there was plenty of room for them. He 
did not believe in such limitation. He said that, in fact, they 
wanted to double their population. I asked him what would 
happen if or when the population intensity in the Soviet 
Union was that of India. He laughed and said that the 
question could be considered when it arose. 

70 It is clear that conditions we have to face in India are in 
many ways quite different from those in the Soviet Union 
To some extent, they resemble conditions in China, i.e., a 
very large population. Therefore, we have to tackle our 
problems in our own way. But I feel that we can learn a great 
deal from the experiences of the Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia I feel also that any real progress in India in the 
future must depend on a foundauon of heavy mdustry 
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New Delhi 
2 August, 1955 


My dear Chief Minister, 

With my last fortnightly letter, I sent you a note on my visit 
to the Soviet Union and other coun tries. ^ I am sending you a 
second note with this letter. This note deals more with the 
political aspects of the international situation. I am afraid it 
IS rather a long one, but I thought that it might be 
worthwhile for me to deal with the new situation that is 
developing in the world today. I have a feeling that we are on 
the threshold of a new approach to international problems 
and that gradually we might get out of this dark period of 
war. But I must make it clear that this will take time, and we 
must not expect any quick results. 

2 There have been many indications, during the past six 
months, about this gradual change taking place. The latest 
evidence was the Four-Power Conference at Geneva. We 
have to proceed warily and not expect too much or too 
quickly. But I think we are justified in taking a much more 
hopeful view of the future than we have done in the past. 

3 The meeting of the U.S. and Chinese Ambassadors in 
Geneva^ is a very small beginning in the direct relations of 
the U.S. with China, and as such it is significant. The release 
of the American airman prisoners in China will improve the 


1. See ante, pp. 195-222 

2. The meeting took place £rom 1 August to discuss repatriation of 
nationals between the two countries and "cer tain other practical matters 
now at issue on both sides. 
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situation considerably.^ The recent speech of Premier Chou 
En lai was definitely conciliatory. 

4 In another two months’ time, the States Reorganization 
Commission is likely to submit its report,^ This will be a 
very important document dealing with a question of vital 
concern to India. You may be surprised to learn that I have 
no idea of what their recommendations are likely to be 
Whatever they are, they will naturally have great weight and 
command attention. No possible recommendation or 
solution of this problem can meet with universal approval 
and, therefore, whatever they suggest is bound to displease 
somebody. We can say nothing about it on merits because we 
do not know what it is going to be, but there are certain 
broad approaches to this problem which we might well bear 
in mind. 

5 The question of redistribution of provinces in linguistic 
provinces has roused much excitement and even passion m 
certain parts of the country. Like all subjects which excite 
people, it is difficult to consider it calmly and objectively as 
It deserves. The great danger we have to face is that the 
country might suddenly be pushed into fierce controversies 
which will not only prevent a solution of this particular 
problem but affect our other problems also. 

6 Just about this time, the draft second Five Year Plan is 
likely to be pubished.® The whole future of that Plan might 
well be imperilled by the controversies over redistribution of 
States. 

7 How, then, are we to meet this situation? As far as I can 
see, the only statesmanlike approach would be to accept, 

3. Beijing Radio announced on SO July 1955 the release of 1 1 American 
airmen They returned home on 12 August 1955 

4. In his speech on 30 July, Zhou said that China stood for peaceful 
settlement of her claim to Taiwan and hoped for an early start of 
negotiations with the Taiwan authorities. He also hoped that the United 
States would sign a pact for collective peace in Asia to replace the military 
blocs. 

5. The report was submitted on 30 September 1955. 

6 The draft outline was published on 10 February 1956 
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broadly speaking, the unanimous recommendations of the 
Commission, whether we like them oi not. Any other 
attitude for Government to take up would be to take sides in 
this controversy and thus be fiercely assailed for partiality. It 
may be that some of the recommendations of the States 
Reorganization Commission appear to us to be unwise. It is 
better to accept that bit of unwisdom than to do something 
which leads to unfortunate consequences. 

8 The best course, therefore, appears to me for us to accept 
the main recommendations of the Commission, subject to 
minor modifications if necessary, and thus try to put an end 
to these controversies and conflicts. If possible, we should try 
to implement those decisions before the next general 
elections. 

9 I have consulted a number of our colleagues whose 
opinion I value, and all of us came to this conclusion. I am, 
therefore, mentioning this to you, because it is desirable to 
have our minds clear about our approach even before the 
report of the Commission comes out. 

10 Living in Delhi, I see the unplanned and disorganized 
way in which this city is spreading. There is plenty of 
construction work going on, both governmental and 
private. But no one has in view any broad picture of the 
future. In Delhi we have the misfortune to have a number of 
overlapping authorities. We are trying to establish one 
overall planning authority for Delhi- Meanwhile, new 
buildings crop up everywhere which will come in the way of 
our planning. We are trying to stop this by legislation. 

11. I am referring to this matter because I suppose every 
city in India has to face this problem. If we do not plan now, 
we shall have to face difficulties later. I suggest to you, 
therefore, that some kind of picture of your principal cities 
ten or twenty or more years hence should be drawn up and 
all constructions should fit in with this picture. There is a 
tendency now to put up multi-storeyed buildings. There is 
no harm in that and indeed there is no escape from it. But 
muki-storeyed buildings should have a broad road in front 
to allow for the additional traffic that is bound to come. 
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Many of the old cities in Europe have relatively narrow 
streets and the traffic problem has become almost beyond 
solution. 

12. Then there is the question of proper drainage and 
parks. I find in Delhi that even our much prized open spaces 
are gradually being encroached upon by buildings, 
sometimes Government structures. I am much concerned 
about this and hence my wish to draw your attention to it. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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Enclosure 

I 

In my first note^ on my visit to the Soviet Union and other 
countries, I barely touched on the political issues, although I 
gave some background impressions. I should like to deal 
with some of these political and international aspects in this 
second note. 

2 My talks with the Soviet leaders and Marshal Tito 
helped me to get a clearer idea of the present world situation. 
This was not essentially different from what I had 
previously- But certain new developments were emphasized 
by them. Even more so, what I saw and felt gave me a greater 
understanding. I have always felt that it is not merely the 
obvious facts and the statements of politicians, so copiously 
reported in the Press, that have to be considered in arriving 
at an understanding of events. Often one has to look a little 
below the surface as well as in some perspective in order to 
gain a truer perception. I had opportunities during this 
recent tour of mine to gather these impressions which 
progressively affected my understanding of the present-day 
situation. 

3 To some extent, subsequent events have confirmed my 
appreciation of the situation. When I went to London after 
ray Soviet and Yugoslav tour, I gave a brief account of my 
assessment of the situation to Sir Anthony Eden and his 
colleagues. They were not quite sure if this appraisal was a 
correct one. But of course they were polite enough not to 
contradict me. It is interesting to note therefore what their 
impressions were after the Four-Power Conference held at 
Geneva. Mr. Macmillan met all the High Commissioners in 
London on the 27th July. We have received a report of what 
he said then: 


^Second Note on visit to the Soviet Union and other countries in June- 
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He began by saying that his Government were under a 
debt of deep gratitude to the Indian Prime Minister whose 
assessment of the Russian situation had been their guide 
throughout the talks and proved correct every time. He 
said he had taken notes of the conversation at Chequers 
and was amazed to find how closely the Russian approach 
followed the line indicated by the Prime Minister. It was 
of immense importance to have had this guidance of 
which both he and Eden were deeply appreciative. 

He described talks with Russians as cordial and sincere 
on both sides and said the greatest thing that emerged 
from the Conference was the undeniable fact that neither 
side sought war as a solution of problems. He mentioned 
being struck with the obvious desire of Russians to be 
liked, which was also a typical American trait. This 
desire, he said, was very evident in all their dealings with 
the West in Geneva. 

4. While I was travelling across the Soviet Union or 
Southern and Western Europe, and when I was visiting any 
place, meeting prominent men or looking at vast crowds, I 
was less interested in odd facts and statistics (indeed I had no 
time to get them) than in the impressions I got. I made 
myself receptive to those impressions. More and more I saw 
this great panorama in its continental aspect as well as in the 
perspective of history. I noticed that behind all the 
revolutionary changes that had taken place both in the 
Soviet Union as well as in Western Europe during the last 
half century, there was still the basic pride and love of 
country in each nation. The Russians may be Communists, 
but they were more Russian than Communists. The Poles 
were intensely nationalistic, as they always have been. The 
Yugoslavs were equally attached not only to their country 
but to each separate Republic of their country. There was the 
pride of the Croatian in Croatia, of the Serb in Serbia, of the 
Slovenes in Slovenia and so on. In the Asian Republics of the 
Soviet Union as well as in the Ukraine and Georgia, there 
was also this local pride and patriotism. There was no 
obvious conflict in this local patnotism with the larger 
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feeling of the national group, or if there was this conflict, we 
did not see it. On the whole there appeared both in the 
Soviet Union and in Yugoslavia a successful compromise 
between the two. 

5 I saw people everywhere, in various stages of develop- 
ment, but nearly all of them far more developed than India, 
working hard, building and constructing their country and 
anxious above all for peace. There was a common 
apprehension and fear of war and a desire to work out their 
destiny in peace. I often wondered why there is war at all 
when there is such a passionate wish to avoid it. 

6 The Soviet Revolution of 1917 and all the ups and 
downs that had followed it, passed before my eyes U ndoubt- 
edly, this was a tremendous human upheaval. The question 
of liking it or disliking it hardly arises in trying to 
understand it. Indeed, any extreme like or dislike colours our 
vision. It was an elemental phenomenon brought about by a 
conjunction of unique events and, like a storm or an 
earthquake, it had to be viewed objectively. Such an 
upheaval brought numerous consequences in its train, 
which again were largely governed and conditioned by the 
past history of Russia. It is this past of Russia and the 
conditions that prevailed under the Czars that are important 
in our understanding of the Revolution as well as of what 
followed it. We often make the mistake of judging another 
country in terms of our own country or of our own 
experiences. It was this basic idea of mine that I stressed 
wherever I went, that every country is conditioned by its own 
historical, geographical and cultural background. It has to 
grow in that soil. It is true that, in the modern world, there 
are innumerable factors which bring us together and 
produce somewhat uniform conditions as well as ideas. It is 
true I suppose that we are inevitably going towards the idea 
of “One World”. Nevertheless, there are vast differences in 
the backgrounds of different peoples, vaster even th.an in 
their economic conditions. 

7 And so I traced in my mind the history of the last thirty 
eight years in the Soviet Union In the course of our 
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conversations with the Soviet leaders, they had pointed out 
that, since the Revolution thirty-eight years ago, they had 
spent twenty years in either war or civil war or in trying to 
repair the terrific damage of the wars. The present 
generation had grown up under the shadow of war or the 
fear of war and had never any chance of developing what 
might be called a not mal life And yet, there was the natural 
desire to become normal. Only fear prevented them from 
doing so, in spite of their great strength. 

8 I was convinced in the Soviet Union of the great change 
in outlook both of the Government and the people there 
They were very different from one’s normal conception of 
people wedded to the doctrine of international communism 
and permanent revolution till the entire world became 
Communist. I had realized this to some extent even before I 
went to the Soviet Union. My visit confirmed this 
impression. Whatever Marx’s original theory might have 
been, and this theory had undergone considerable modific- 
ations even in the Soviet regime, it had become only a vague 
theory with little practical application in so far as world 
revolution was concerned, I found that Communists in the 
Soviet Union were a different brand from Communists m 
non-Communist countries. In the Soviet Union, they were 
the Government facing daily national and international 
problems. They were in touch with reality and respons- 
ibility. In non-Communist countries. Communists 
inevitably were of purely agitational variety with fixed and 
inflexible grooves of thought based on a theory which had 
ceased to have much application in the Soviet Union. The 
authorities in the Soviet Union had in the past encouraged 
them but this was far more because of political reasons and 
not because of the old Communist approach. They wanted 
to utilize Communist Parties elsewhere for their political 
purposes where this was considered necessary. Where this 
came in conflict with their national policy, they cared little 
for the Communist group in another country, even though 
they might have some vague sympathy for it 

9 The change in the Soviet Union must have been a 
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gradual growth, and I think that essentially it came from the 
people and not from the top, though the top was also 
affected by this change. But so long as Stalin dominated the 
scene, this change was held in check, though it worked 
nevertheless below the surface. When Stalin disappeared 
from the scene^ it had more scope and, after the first few 
months, it became progressively evident to all. This change 
indeed would have been very rapid but for the “cold war” 
and the constant fear of world war. The major reason for fear 
for the Russian Government and people was, apart from 
atomic and hydrogen bombs, the proposal to rearm 
Germany. One solid fact that stood out not only in Russia 
but in Eastern and Southern Europe as well as in France, was 
the fear of a strong and armed Germany. 

10 Malenkov was made Prime Minister, together with 
Beria and Molotov, as they were in a sense close associates of 
Stalin, and a sudden shift-over after Stalin’s death might 
have created serious conflicts.^ Outwardly, therefore, there 
was no break with the Stalin regime, but the process of 
change had begun. With the removal of Beria, there was the 
first major break. Beria was the embodiment of the worst 
features of the Stalinist regime, and there is no doubt that 
there was no love lost between him and the present leaders of 
Russia. He was tolerated only as long as they were not strong 
enough to remove him. If they had hit earlier, there was the 
risk of Beria removing them. 

1 1 Malenkov adopted a friendly approach to the Western 
Powers. But there was no response, and his stock fell a little, 
though not completely. The hardness of the Western 
attitude in spite of these overtures made the Soviet Govern- 
ment pull back a little and to lay greater emphasis again on 
heavy industry because of the fear of war. But there was no 


2. SeeVol 3 p 265 
5 Ihd 
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basic change in policy and even Malenkov’s removal^ did 
not indicate any such change in the Soviet international 
policy. 

12 As soon as the new Government settled down, they took 
a number of steps which surprised the Western countries and 
threw them off balance. There was the Soviet proposal for 
disarmament^ which was remarkably like the proposals put 
forward by the Western nations previously. There was the 
settlement in Austria,® the agreement with Yugoslavia,^ the 
talks with Japan,® the treaty with Iran,® and lastly and most 
surprisingly, the invitation to Chancellor Adenauer to visit 
Moscow.^® 

13 All these were definite moves towards ending the cold 
war. The initiative in each case was that of the Soviet Union. 
Reactions in Western countries varied. Many welcomed this 
but most were suspicious. Some people in the United States 
even went so far so to say that the Soviet Union was 
internally weak and about to collapse, hence these attempts 
to lessen tensions, etc. This was a manifestly wrong 

4. N Bulganin was elected Premier by the Supreme Soviet on 3 
February 1955 following Malenkov’s resignation. 

5 See ante, p 173. 

6 See jnfe, p 173 

7. The agreement for normalization of relations between Yugoslavia 
and the Soviet Union was signed on 2 June 1955, and those on trade, 
economic and technical co-operation, air travel, and atomic energy 
development between 23 August and 1 September 1955, 

8. On the eve of the talks for a peace treaty between Japan and the Soviet 
Union in London on 1 June, the Soviet Union stated chat it would 
renounce repatriation of war prisoners and support Japan’s membership 
to the United Nations. It hoped that Japan would also relinquish its 
rights to Kurile and other islands, and sign an non-aggression pact and 
agreement on trade and fishing. 

9. By an agreement signed on 2 December 1954, the Soviet Union 
agreed to pay war debt to Iran and "both countries agreed to map the 
common frontier.” 

10. Adenauer was invited on 7 June and visited Moscow Irom 9 to 1 1 

September 1955 to discuss the possibility of establishing diplomatic, 
commercial andcu lural relations between West y and the Soviet 

Union 
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conclusion; the war apparatus of the Soviet Union had never 
been so strong. Everyone who knew admitted that their 
scientific advance in regard to atomic weapons and 
hydrogen bomb had been remarkable. No one knew exactly 
what it was but there was general agreement that the 
difference between the Soviet and the U.S.A. in this respect 
was not great. Further, that the scientific advance of the 
Soviet Union was rapid and they had some of the best brains 
in the world. The agricultural situation, undoubtedly, had 
worried the Soviet Government because of bad harvests and 
other reasons, but this was nothing very serious. There was 
little doubt that the Soviet Government and structure was as 
stable as any in the world. 

14 What then was this due to? I think it is fundamentally 
due not to any particular individual, although individuals 
count, but to the inevitable causes which come into 
operation after a great revolution and the desire to settle 
down and live normal lives. It was basically due to the new 
generation that had grown up in the Soviet Union which 
had no personal experience of the revolution and did not 
possess the rigidity of the old guard. This new generation 
was essentially of the engineer technical type interested in 
building and construction, as well as, of course, in the good 
things of life. There was a desire for a lessening of tension in 
their individual lives and in not having to live continuously 
at a high pitch of effort. Probably there was a wish also to 
have a larger measure of individual freedom. It must be 
remembered that the people of Russia never had in Czarist 
days, or subsequently, the type of individual freedom and 
civil liberties which western Europe and other countries 
gradually developed in the course of long struggle against 
kings and nobles. The Soviet Union was a tremendous war 
machine, but even this war machine is not, I imagine, a 
purely war machine like the old German one. It is often 
engaged in civil works and construction and the line 
separating the military from the civil is not too marked. In a 
— every young man is a bit of a soldier and has either 
served m the army or is likely to serve 
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basic change m policy and even Malenkov’s rerflo'val^ did 
not indicate any such change in the Soviet international 
policy. 

1 2 As soon as the new Government settled down, they took 
a number of steps which surprised the Western countries and 
threw them off balance. There was the Soviet proposal for 
disarmament^ which was remarkably like the proposals put 
forward by the Western natrons previously. There was the 
settlement in Austria,® the agreement with Yugoslavia,^ the 
talks with Japan,® the treaty with Iran,® and lastly and most 
surprisingly, the invitation to Chancellor Adenauer to visit 
Moscow.*® 

13. All these were definite moves towards ending the cold 
war. The initiative in each case was that of the Soviet Union. 
Reactions in Western countries varied. Many welcomed this 
but most were suspicious. Some people in the United States 
even went so far so to say that the Soviet Union was 
internally weak and about to collapse, hence these attempts 
to lessen tensions, etc. This was a manifestly wrong 

4. N Bulganin was elected Premier by the Supreme Soviet on 3 
February 1955 following Malenkov’s resignation. 

5 See ante, p 173 

6. See ante, p 173 

7. The agreement for normalization of relations between Yugoslavia 
and the Soviet Union was signed on 2 June 1955, and those on trade, 
economic and technical co-operation, air travel, and atomic energy 
development between 23 August and 1 September 1955. 

8 On the eve of the talks for a peace treaty between Japan and the Soviet 
Union in London on 1 June, the Soviet Union stated that it would 
renounce repatriation of war prisoners and support Japan’s membership 
to the United Nations It hoped that Japan would also relinquish us 
rights to Kurile and other islands, and sign an non-aggression pact and 
agreement on trade and fishing 

9 By an agreement signed on 2 December 1954, the Soviet Union 
agreed to pay war debt to Iran and “both countries agreed to map the 
common frontier.” 

10. Adenauer was invited on 7 June and visited Moscow from 9 to 11 
September 1955 to discuss the possibility of establishing diplomatic, 
commercta and cultural relations between West y and the Soviet 

Union 
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conclusion; the war apparatus of the Soviet Union had never 
been so strong. Everyone who knew admitted that their 
scientific advance in regard to atomic weapons and 
hydrogen bomb had been remarkable. No one knew exactly 
what it was but there was general agreement that the 
difference between the Soviet and the U.S.A. in this respect 
was not great. Further, that the scientific advance of the 
Soviet Union was rapid and they had some of the best brains 
in the world. The agricultural situation, undoubtedly, had 
worried the Soviet Government because of bad harvests and 
other reasons, but this was nothing very serious. There was 
little doubt that the Soviet Government and structure was as 
stable as any in the world. 

14. What then was this due to? I think it is fundamentally 
due not to any particular individual, although individuals 
count, but to the inevitable causes which come into 
operation after a great revolution and the desire to settle 
down and live normal lives. It was basically due to the new 
generation that had grown up in the Soviet Union which 
had no personal experience of the revolution and did not 
possess the rigidity of the old guard. This new generation 
was essentially of the engineer technical type interested in 
building and construction, as well as, of course, in the good 
things of life. There was a desire for a lessening of tension in 
their individual lives and in not having to live continuously 
at a high pitch of effort. Probably there was a wish also to 
have a larger measure of individual freedom. It must be 
remembered that the people of Russia never had in Czarist 
days, or subsequently, the type of individual freedom and 
civil liberties which western Europe and other countries 
gradually developed in the course of long struggle against 
kings and nobles. The Soviet Union was a tremendous war 
machine, but even this war machine is not, I imagine, a 
purely war machine like the old German one. It is often 
engaged in civil works and construction and the line 
separating the military from the civil is not too marked. In a 
sense every young man is a bit of a soldier and has either 
served m the army or is likely to serve 
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15. I mentioned in my previous note how keen people m 
Russia are to read and to read serious and classical books 
This reading habit is widespread. Reading, even though the 
literature available is somewhat limited in scope, makes 
people think No autocracy or authoritarian form of 
government can subsist for long if the people are well 
educated and read a great deal. So, in spite of the great effect 
of the propaganda machine, people’s minds begin to 
function in different directions. The only real limiting 
factor continued to be fear of war. In this the atomic and 
hydrogen bomb played their due part. 

16. I have traced this development in some detail because I 
feel that it is basic and not superficial, provided no war 
comes. They have now entered at long last a phase of settling 
down after the tremendous tensions of war and cold war 
There has been, I believe, a turn in the tide. This suddenly 
became evident at the Four-Power Conference. That Con- 
ference decided nothing and merely gave some directions to 
the Foreign Ministers to discuss various subjects." And yet, 
the Four-Power Conference did a tremendous deal in 
lessening world tension and removing the spectre of war. 
Oddly enough, the two persons who stood out at this Four- 
Power Conference were President Eisenhower and Prime 
Minister Bulganin. 

17 The Four-Power Conference did not touch, at least 
formally, the Far East situation. There were of course private 
talks about it. This situation still remains the most danger- 
ous one in the world. And yet, I have no doubt that even in 
the Far East the distant effects of the Four-Power Conference 
had been felt and there is less fear of a conflict. The meeting 
of the American and Chinese Ambassadors, which is to 
begin at Geneva on August 1st. is not important in Itself and 
the terms of reference are most inadequate. But viewed in the 


11. On 23 July, the four Heads of Governments instructed their 
Foreign Ministers to meet in Geneva in October 1955 to "propose effective 
means" to achieve European security and German unification disai 
mament and good relations between East and West 
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larger context, it assumes significance. Even if the real 
problems in the Formosa Straits are not discussed, and thev 
are not likely to be discussed in Geneva at this stage, this 
Conference may well lead to some steps forward. We have 
just had the good news from China that the American 
airmen there are being released. India has been working for 
this for many months and her efforts have at last met with 
success. These releases do not touch the main issue, but they 
help in lessening tensions and in creating an atmosphere for 
negotiations. In the Formosa Straits, it is essential that, as a 
first step, the coastal islands of Quemoy and Matsu should 
be evacuated. 

18 Broadly speaking, the two major problems in so far as 
the world situation is concerned, are those of Germany in 
Europe and the complex of Far Eastern problems — Korea, 
Formosa and Indo-China. Because of various developments 
in Europe, more especially in Germany, the Western bloc is 
in a relatively stronger position compared to the Soviet bloc 
In the Far East, however, this position is reversed and China 
and her allies are in a relatively stronger position both 
politically and militarily, chiefly because of geography 
Because of this, the United States is anxious to give priority 
to the German problem and to leave the Far Eastern problem 
untouched, hoping for something to happen in the course of 
the next few years. It is hardly conceivable, however, that the 
position in the Far East can be left as it is for any length of 
time. It is possible, however, that if the coastal islands, 
Quemoy and Matsu, are handed over to China peacefully, 
then the situation in the Far East will tone down and cease to 
be one of acute tension. The problem will remain, but it can 
be dealt with at some leisure. It is quite possible that the 
Formosan problem will tend to solve itself by Chiang Kai- 
shek and his group gradually fading out. The ultimate 
solution can only be for Formosa or Taiwan to go to China 
No Chinese Government can tolerate a hostile power in 
Formosa and both history and cultural contacts support the 
Chinese claim The great majority of the Formosans are 
Chi speaking people from the Fukien Province of 
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China. Very probably, the Formosans would like some kind 
of self-government and it is conceivable that when they 
become part of the Chinese State, a measure of autonomy 
might be granted to them 

19. The only practical course at present in regard to 
Formosa, therefore, is that the coastal islands should be 
evacuated by the the Chiang Kai-shek forces and peacefully 
transferred to the People’s Government of China. This is the 
course advocated by the U.K. Government and some other 
Governments, and it is in this direction that India’s efforts 
have been directed in our informal talks in Peking, London, 
Ottawa and Washington. Washington has resisted this 
because of its alliance with Chiang Kai-shek. But even that 
alliance is not really affected by Quemoy and Matsu being 
handed over. The real result of this handing over would be a 
loss in Chiang Kai-shek’s prestige and morale. If world 
tensions continue to decrease, one may look forward to this 
process of transfer of Quemoy and Matsu to China, though 
one should not underestimate the difficulties ahead as there 
are powerful Chiang Kai-shek lobbies in America. 

20. A very important aspect of the Far Eastern problem is 
the inclusion of the People’s Government of China in the 
United Nations as well as in the Security Council. The 
United States have all along taken a very strong attitude 
opposing this, but world opinion has veered round 
considerably in this matter. At the tenth anniversary session 
of the United Nations in San Francisco in June last,^^ there 
were many favourable references to the inclusion of China 
even from those who had opposed it in the past.^^ One may 
expect, therefore, some step forward in this direction, 
possibly at the next meeting of the United Nations in 
September/October. The real difficulty now in the mind of 
U S. leaders is not the positive aspect of the inclusion of the 


12 The signing of the U.N. Charter in 1945 was commemorated by 
holding a special session from 20 to 26 June 1955. 

13. For example, Harold Macmillan made a plea for inclusion of 
duna if U N s to fulfil its true destiny 
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People’s Government of China, but rather the exclusion of 
Chiang Kai-shek. Informally, suggestions have been made 
by the United States that China should be taken into the 
United Nations but not in the Security Council, and that 
India should take her place in the Security Council. We 
cannot of course accept this as it means falling out with 
China and it would be very unfair for a great country like 
China not to be in the Security Council. We have, therefore, 
made it clear to those who suggested this that we cannot 
agree to this suggestion. We have even gone a little further 
and said that India is not anxious to enter the Security 
Council at this stage, even though as a great country she 
ought to be there. The first step to be taken is for China to 
take her rightful place and then the question of India might 
be considered separately. 

21 . At this tenth anniversary session of the United Nations 
in San Francisco, there was another interesting develop- 
ment. Mr. Spaak*^ of Belgium, who has been a leading 
exponent of the United States policy in Europe and has a 
great reputation among European statesmen, urged that, in 
view of the change in the U.S.S.R., the necessity of co- 
existence with communism must be recognized. 

22 The German question appears to be completely intrac- 
table at present, and there is no meeting ground between the 
two great power blocs. Neither side wants to break this 
deadlock till some of their preliminary aims are achieved. 
The Western bloc, and more esj>ecially the United States, are 
anxious to rearm Germany both as a measure of protection 
against any possible Soviet attack and in order to influence 
world problems through Europe and the German armed 
forces. In other words, they want to weaken the position of 
their opponents through Germany and thereby influence 
even the situation in Asia. On the Soviet side, as I have stated 


14. Paul-Henri Spaak (1899-1972). Belgian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, 1936-50, 1954-57, 1961-66; Premier, 1938-39, 1946, and 1947-50; 
first President, U N General Assembly 1946 Secretary ^ ' NATO 

1957--6I advocate of European umty 
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above, the fear of an armed Germany is great. If Western 
Germany is to be armed, then they will not give up £ast 
Germany and may possibly arm it also. This means the 
continued division of Germany into two parts. It is admitted 
on all hands that there can be little peace in Europe with this 
division continuing. 

23. This IS the crux of the problem and, in spite of soft 
words, neither side is prepared to give up its basic position 
l! is recogniied, however, now in the Western countries that 
the Soviet fear of an armed Germany has justification and, 
therefore, some measures of security for the Soviet should 
also he devised. Sir Anthony Eden made some proposals to 
this effect m the Four- Power Conference, but they did not 
go far enough and were not accepted. The Soviet conception 
of a neutral united Germany was not acceptable to the West 
and, for all practical purposes, cannot be considered feasible 
now. Indeed, it is unrealistic to think of Germany as a 
passive neutral country. Sweden or Switzerland or Austria 
may well be neutral, but a vital and powerful country like 
Germany cannot be passive. Marshal Tito told me, and there 
IS much evidence to this effect, that there are still aggressive 
tendencies in sections of the German people. He said that 
Germans had not yet learnt much from their past 
experiences and fascism and Nazism had not been uprooted. 
Among many Germans, there was still the idea of "Deutsch- 
land uber aiies”. It is true, however, that there are powerful 
peace forces m Germany also. The Soviet idea practically 
amounts to two armed blocs and a disarmed Germany, This 
IS wholly unacceptable to the West, as it means weakening 
the Western armed bloc. 

24. It would appear, therefore, that theie is no present 
solution of the German problem except in some much wider 


15. Eden suggested- (J) unification of Germany and a security pact 
between all Four Powers against aggression from any Power “whoever it 
be, “ (S) reciprocal control of and supervision over the arms and forces on 
either side of Germany, (3) all representatives to be partners in a United 
Germany and {4} a possibility of a dem litanzed area between East and 
West. 
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context. Chancellor Adenauer’s reply to the Soviet invita- 
tion ivas a very aggressive one and he laid down conditions 
which were obviously unacceptable to the Soviet. Probably 
these conditions were not final and some way out will be 
found for Adenauer to go to Moscow later. Adenauer’s reply 
was sent after full consultation with the U.S. and, as 
Adenauer himself has said, under the impression that the 
Soviet was becoming weak. The question of Germany thus 
becomes tied up with the bigger question of evolving a 
system of security in Europe which will give assurance 
against Soviet aggression and also assurance against 
German aggression. In effect, even a system of European 
security is not enough. It has to be on a basis of world 
security and that again has to be based on a considerable 
measure of disarmament. Thus, the German problem and 
the question of security and disarmament are all tied up 
together. There can be no security without settling the 
German problem and no settling the German problem 
without adequate security. 

25. President Eisenhower has often referred to the 
liberation of the East European countries which are under 
Soviet domination or influence and Chancellor Adenauer in 
his reply to the Soviet made it quite clear that he would not 
recognize East Germany. I cannot give any firm opinion 
about conditions in these East European States, that is, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Romania, 
Latvia and Lithuania. I visited Poland and Czechoslovakia 
and I have already indicated in my previous note that 
Czechoslovakia seemed to me a very unhappy country while 
Poland produced a different impression upon me. I have no 
knowledge of the other Eastern countries. Broadly speaking, 
one may say that Poland, though somewhat dependent 
upon the Soviet Union, is much more independent and 
nationalistic than Czechoslovakia. It is too big a country to 


16. In his reply on 30 June, Adenauer insisted on prior agreement on 
of subjects like the release of the n prisoners of war 

before his g to go to M w for ta ks 
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be easily dominated ovex. But whether these countries are 
strong or weak, it seems exceedingly unlikely that any 
change will come to them by external pressure, apart from 
war and its results. In fact, the whole idea of 'liberating” 
them, as expressed in America, really makes it more difficult 
for any changes to come there peacefully. The Soviet Union 
will resist to the utmost any pressure tactics in regard to these 
States because if they go outside its influence, this will 
endanger the Soviet Union’s security. It is possible however, 
and indeed probable, that if there is a maiked improvement 
in world tensions and the cold war ceases, then internal 
developments and changes will take place in these East 
European States. The Soviet may well withdraw its armies 
where they exist and its political domination will also 
become less, though its influence will remain. 

26. We have to consider these States from two points of 
view — that of political influence and secondly of the social 
structure there. While the political influence of the Soviet 
Union is likely to lessen progressively, if all goes well, and 
each of these countries becomes more self-conscious and 
self-reliant, the question of changing the economic and 
social structure there and reverting to the capitalist system 
will be fiercely resisted. Gradually, changes even in the 
economic structure may take place within the larger ambit 
of the socialist system. Even now some changes have taken 
place because of pressure of circumstances and there has 
been a slight retreat from Communist doctrine, more 
especially in regard to land. In Czechoslovakia I was told 
that it was their fixed policy not to compel peasants to 
collectivize and that there were a very large number of 
individual farmers there. I was told by the Prime Minister ol 
Czechoslovakia that out of 7.2 million hectares under 
cultivation, only 475,000 hectares were under State farms 
and the rest were owned by individual farmers. The limit for 
a holding prescribed by law was 50 hectacres, Czechoslova- 
kia had a marked deficit in agriculture. This is partly due to 
the fact that the land vacated by the Sudetan Germans is still 
lying uncultivated. In Czechoslovakia, as elsewhere in the 
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Communist countries, there was a much greater emphasis 
on heavy industry, chiefly because of defence requirements 
We were told that there had been a 12 per cent increase per 
year in the national income during the past five years 
Fifteen per cent of the national income, we were informed, 
was used for fresh investments. The entire wholesale trade 
was in the hands of Government. Retail trade was carried on 
either through Government shops or community-owned 
shops. Prime Minister Siroky of Czechoslovakia admitted 
that present conditions left much to be desired and that 
maintenance of peace was essential to enable the standard of 
living to be raised. 

27 Thus, if war is to be avoided, as it must be, and the 
“cold war” to end, certain steps become necessary: (i) In the 
Far East, Quemoy and Matsu should go to China, (2) In 
Europe, no attempt should be made by external pressure to 
change the present alliances of the Eastern European States, 
(3) The question of the unification of Germany should be 
considered in the context of European and world security, 
and (4) There should be progressive and considerable 
disarmament. One cannot expect all this to happen sudden- 
ly or in the near future. But it may well take place step by 
step. Meanwhile, it is necessary to put an end to all kinds of 
iron curtains and trade embargoes and encourage freer 
intercourse between these countries which have been 
opposed to each other. This will lead to a return to 
normality, less excitement and tension, and a greater under- 
standing of the other’s viewpoint and fears. These processes 
may be said to have begun in a small way already. They have 
a long way to go, but this turn in the tide of human events is 
significant and holds out, for the first time in many years, a 
prospect of some hope. 

28 If normal relations are restored between these opposing 
countries, each will somewhat influence the other. In the 
Soviet Union and other Communist countries, there will 
probably be a lessening of restrictions on individual free- 
dom and a greater measure of political democracy will 
probably creep in without any marked change in the 
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Constitution itself. The economic stmctuie will undoubt- 
edly remain, but it will function in a somewhat different 
atmosphere. More emphasis will be laid on the production 
of consumer goods and the raising of the standard of living 
In view of the great development of heavy industries in the 
Soviet Union, this shift-over may well lead to a very rapid 
extension of light industiies and the production of consum- 
er goods. The industrial base is there, and only the direction 
of the productive apparatus has to be changed. 

29. As compared with the other Communist countries, the 
Soviet Union is not only the oldest but the most firmly 
established and is developing a certain maturity about its 
political and economic structure which comes with age It 
possesses strength also, and, therefore, there is going to be an 
increasing tendency there for settling down and not having 
adventures. China, on the other hand, though basically 
more peaceful than European countries has not yet come out 
of its revolutionary phase. It is, therefore, often a little more 
rigid m its international dealings. 

30, What is going to be the future of what is called 
international communism? If there is this progressive 
approach to normality in international relationship, there 
can be no doubt that communism will cease to function as 
the agent and political ally of the Communist countries in 
non-Communist countries. It will tend to become a local 
movement or party in other countries with greater or less 
strength, according to the political and economic conditions 
of that country. The central direction of an organization like 
the Comintern^^ or Cominform^® will fade away. I imagine 
that the Cominform itself will soon cease to function though 
of course that does not necessarily mean that other methods 
might not be adopted to exercise that type of influence. But I 

17. The Comintern, the internanonal Communist organisation foun- 
ded by Lenin in 1919, was dissolved in 1945. 

18. The Cominform {Communist Information Bureau) was founded in 
1947 in Moscow lo continue the work done previously in Europe by 
Comintern disbanded in 1956 
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feel certain that the stress in future is going to be on. peaceful 
co-existence and non-interference. Communist coumries, 
like the Soviet Union especially and to some extent China, 
will endeavour to prove by their internal development that 
their system is superior to the capitalist or any like system 
elsewhere. They will not seek to impose themselves either 
politically or economically upon otheis. It is difficult to 
prophesy about the future because great countries tend to be 
expansive in various ways. This applies today both to the 
Soviet Union and to the United States of America, though in 
different ways. But scientific and technological develop- 
ments, leading to the hydrogen bomb, have brought about a 
basic change in people’s thinking and this may even affect 
the expansiveness of the great and powerful countries and 
turn their thinking to other ways of world development 
which are easily possible today because of this very 
technological advance. 

31 In this developing world situation circumstances, 
aided by our own policy, have thrust upon India a special 
position. To some extent, Burma also occupies that special 
position. There can be no doubt that these two countries 
have, by their independent policies and their attempt to be 
friendly with all nations, helped somewhat in easing 
tensions and in bringing opponents nearer to each other 
The changes that are coming over the Soviet Union are 
making the people, and even the Government there, a little 
more receptive to outside influences, provided always that 
these are friendly. India can thus play a worthwhile part in 
the future also if she adheres to her present policy and, at the 
same time, does not try to push herself anywhere. Apart from 
being rather unbecoming, this attempt to push creates a bad 
impression among others. Therefore, we have to function 
quietly and modestly and not seek to be acclaimed for what 
we do. If we act rightly, the appreciation of others will 
naturally come to us. 

32 Yugoslavia in Europe has gradually come round to a 
policy very similar to ours But its posi tion has been and is a 
very different one It was in grave danger during the past few 
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years from the Soviet blockade. It looked towards the 
Western Powers, and especially the United States, for help. It 
got all this assistance in abundant measure both for military 
and civil purposes. Recent developments, however, and the 
reconciliation of Yugoslavia with the Soviet Union has not 
been looked upon with favour by the United States of 
America. There has been much pressure on Y ugoslavia from 
both sides for her to give up her neutral position, On the 
Western side there has been an increasing pressure for 
Yugoslavia to join the Atlantic Pact and strengthen the 
Balkan Alliance'^ in its military aspect. The Prime 
Minister^” of Turkey visited Yugoslavia^! with this purpose 
in view and there was a sharp conflict of opinion between 
the two. Yugoslavia refused to be dragged into the military 
set up of the West or in the Balkans, although she has close 
economic and cultural relations in the Balkans and wants to 
continue them. The Soviet, on the other hand, have been 
bringing pressure on Yugoslavia to get her back into their 
fold and to line up, as is said, with “the camp of peace and 
socialism". 

33. But Y ugoslavia has consistently resisted these pressures 
from both sides and clung to her independent policy and is 
not lining up in a military sense with the Western or the 
Soviet bloc. She feels, I think quite rightly, that she can help 
the cause of peace and reconciliation in this way. Neverthe- 
less, the pressures continue. Some forms of aid were stopped 
by the United States, including some armaments which were 
greatly needed by Yugoslavia, in order to exercise this 
pressure. This was even before the visit of the Soviet Prime 
Minister to Yugoslavia. When, however, it was known that 
this high-level Soviet group was going to Yugoslavia, the 


19. The Balkan Pact was signed on 9 August 1954 between Greece, 
Turkey and Yugoslavia for ensuring peace, security and development of 
fhe region. 

20. Adnam Menderes fl899-l%l). Turkish Premier from 1956 till 
emoved by an army coup in I960,' executed a year later on the charge of 
uolaung the country s ConsbtuUon 

‘’1 From 4 to 9 May 1955 
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aid from the United States started again. Nevertheless, 
Y ugoslavia is in a very delicate and difficult position and it 
IS highly likely that military aid from Western countries will 
stop and civil aid might be reduced. This will naturally 
affect the economy of Yugoslavia, but Marshal Tito was 
quite clear that he would not accept any aid at the cost of 
giving up his independent policy. 

34. Marshal Tito was naturally interested in the Arab and 
Middle Eastern position and disapproved of the military 
pacts between Turkey and Iraq which later Pakistan 
joined. Yugoslavia’s influence had some effect in prevent- 
ing Syria from joining this pact. It is likely that soon Egypt, 
Syria and Saudi Arabia will come to an agreement not to 
join any other bloc without consulting each other. This will 
be a defeat for Western, and chiefly British diplomacy who 
have been pressing Egypt and Syria to join their military set 
up m the Middle East. 

35 In the course of my stay in Moscow, I had an interesting 
talk with Saburov, the Chairman of the Gosplan^^ as well as 
some of his leading planners. A two-hour talk was not 
enough and barely covered the questions I had in mind. In 
the main, I wanted to understand what the Soviet planners 
were doing. Saburov explained to me that the Soviet 
Government had split up their Planning Commission and 
made it into two Commissions, one dealing with current 
planning and the other with long-term planning. He said 
that experience had shown that those engaged in current 
planning could not adequately cope with the problems of 
long-term planning. Therefore, it had been decided to 
relieve the long-term planners from current work. The 
new Chairman of the long-term Planning Commission was 


22 On 1 July 1955, Pakistan joined the Turko-lraqi mutual 
cooperation treaty signed on 25 February 1955 This was part of the 
M dd c F.as defence plan to w ch Britain and USA were a so 

23 Cosp an stands for Soviet State Plaiming CommiSBion 
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Baibakov^^ and of the current plan, Sabuiov. The two 
Commissions worked together and complemented each 
other, 

36. In the long-term plan, they were thinking ol not only a 
five yeai plan but ten and even iifteen years ahead. They tried 
to find out how other advanced countries were progressing, 
what the speed of their development was and where they 
would be, say fifteen yeans hence. They were anxious not 
only to overtake them but to surpass them. From these 
comparisons, they drew their own conclusions as to what 
they should or should not do in their own long-term 
planning. Saburov said that the U.S.S.R. had all the 
necessary requisites, such as resources and people. Ail that it 
wanted was peace and non-interference to fulfil the task they 
had set for themselves. 

37. Five Year Plans were prepared on an approximate basis 
by the long-term Planning Commission which also dealt 
with the development of particular industries which had to 
be planned on a long term basis. Thus, the development of 
power was planning on a ten to fifteen year basis. Such a 
plan over a long period could not be very precise or detailed 
But It helped in working out the five year plans. The long- 
term Planning Commission also dealt with the development 
of production not only in different branches of industry but 
also on a teriiiorial basis for the different Republics, In these 
different Republics, the five year or one year plans were 
drawn up on the basis of the common tasks decided upon at 
the All-Union level. The.se drafts were discussed and 
finalized later at the All-Union level. The plan gave figures 
not only of the country as a whole but also lor each 
individual Republic, The sum of capital investment was 
allocated among the various Republics and their Ministries 
Actual details were worked out by the Republics themselves 
Geneially speaking, such matters as electrical energy, coal, 


24, N.K. Baxbakov (b. 1911). Oil mining engineer, Soviet Commissar 
for O 1940 4b M msie 1948-S5 Chairman Slate Planning Commit 
tec 1955 58 198S-86 Vice Chairman Council of Ministers 965 86 
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oil, cotton and steel, were dealt with by the Union 
Government, while local industry and questions relating to 
management, etc , were dealt with at the Republican level 
Help was given to the Republics from the Centre. 

S8 The current Planning Commission prepared the 
annual plan of the national economy. This was a detailed 
plan based on the broad five year plan. Both the five year and 
the annual plans were fully discussed before being finally 
approved but once a decision had been taken, then the plan 
became a directive and a law which had to be acted upon 
Normally, the annual plan was a fixed plan and not subject 
to change. But, if in the course of implementing it, any new 
conditions had to be considered, adjustments were made 

39 Saburov said that the plans were often over- fulfilled. I 
enquired from him if over-fulfilment in one sector did not 
lead to an upsetting of the plan in other sectors. Saburov 
admitted that this was so. However carefully the plans were 
prepared, they could not be absolutely precise. If there was 
over-fulfilment, this would lead to the demand for extra fuel 
or raw material or energy and emergency measures would 
have to be adopted to meet these new demands in order to 
balance the economy. 

40 I discussed with him the balance between heavy 
industry and light industry and agriculture, keeping in view 
the increasing population. He said that these developments 
were not contradictory to each other. They had however 
relied chiefly on heavy industry, because this was the base 
from which other industries could grow. Also that heavy 
industry could be controlled whereas agriculture so much 
depended upon climate and no one could be sure. The 
development of heavy industry resulted in the shortage of 
hands in the rural areas and this could only be met by 
mechanization of agriculture, which in turn could only be 
done by development of heavy industry. I was told that the 
agricultural population of the Soviet Union was roughly 
fifty per cent of the total population at the time. The other 
fifty per cent were engaged in all branches of industry Of 
this latter hfty per cent 10% were engaged m machine tractor 
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stations and in State farms. Thus the total number of people 
engaged in agriculture exceeded half the population 
Industry, including transport and construction, engaged 
somewhat less than one-third of the total population. I 
enquired if the workers did not have more purchasing power 
than they could use. Saburov said that this was so at times 
due to shortage of production in some industry or other 
This purchasing power went into the savings accounts or 
was diverted to other channels. The Soviet Government did 
not allow inflation and if necessary the shortage of goods 
was met by imports. 

41. I enquired about decentralization. Saburov said that a 
few months earlier a decision had been taken to give wider 
powers to the Ministries and greater initiative to the heads of 
various plants, collective farms, etc. The broad targets were 
laid down and the details were left to be worked out by the 
Ministry or the head of the plant or collective farm. 

42. I enquired about the position of the Communist Party 
in relation to planning and its implementation. Saburov 
said that according to their Constitution the Party was the 
leader of the people and had worked out the basic ideas and 
principles. The recommendations of the Party were discus- 
sed by public bodies and the Government considered them 
in drafting its plans. The Party was even more useful in the 
implementation of the plans at all stages. Its chief business 
was to give an overall guidance without going into details. 

43. I mentioned to Saburov the Yugoslav system of 
Workers’ Councils.^® Saburov replied that they had tried this 
in the Soviet Union at one time, but now it was past history. 
Their experience had shown that there must be a clear-cut 
division of functions and responsibility. This was necessary 
for effective direction. 

44. Saburov said in answer to a question of mine that the 
question of defence had played an important part m 


25. Workers Councils started in 1949 in Yugoslavia comprising 
reprrsentaaves e ecicd by the workers were roadc responsible for running 
the industrial enterp and to ook after day to-day inanagemenL 
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planning. If there had not been a continuous threat of 
invasion from outside, then far greater resources would have 
seen directed towards the raising of the standard of living of 
the people. Between 1914 and 1955, twenty years had been 
wasted either in war or in the rehabilitation of the war- 
ievastated economy. It took five years to repair the damages 
caused by the last war. The Soviet Union did not want this tc 
happen again and wanted to devote itself to peacefii’ 
progress. 

45. Saburov concluded by saying that as the planning in 
ndia was proceeding oh a different basis, it was quite 
possible that a situation might arise in which the Sovie,. 
Jnion might be able to learn a great deal from India. 


New Delhi 
1 August, 1955 


Jawaharlal Nehru 


New Deihi 
i 1 August, 1955 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

I wish to bring to your notice again the very difficult 
situation that has arisen in regard to the refugee influx from 
East Pakistan to West Bengal. This influx is continuing and 
has shown little signs of abating. The situation in Pakistan 
has been in a state of flux. A new Government^ has been 
formed there. We shall, of course, try to do our best to stop or 
limit this movement. 

But, apart from what the future might hold, the present 
itself is very difficult. You will remember that, at a meeting 
of the National Development Council held some months 
ago, this matter was particularly referred to. It is a question 
of national importance and it is not possible to solve it 
unless all our States offer their help and co-operation. I am 
glad that some States have offered land for this purpose. So 
far as I know, Bihar, Orissa and Hyderabad have done so. 
This is not enough, and I seek your assistance. We cannot 
allow a hard-pressed State of West Bengal to carry this 


*A special letter in addition to the Foitnightly Litters 
! On 7 August 1955. Chaudhuri Mohammad Aii became the Prime 
Minister after Mahomed Ali Bogra had resigned following his failure to 
foim a coalition Government Earlier on 5 August. Iskandar Mirza took 
over as a i ng Governor General after Chu am Mohammed proceeded on 
two moi ths eave 
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remendous burden by itself. I earnestly hope that you will 
Tive this matter your con dideration. I realize very well the 
difficulties of many of our States, but the difficulty of Bengal 
IS a far greater one. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


New Delhi 
26 August, 1955 


My dear Chief Minister, 

I have delayed writing to you this letter, although much has 
happened since I wrote to you last. Our Independence Day, 
August 15th, began as a day of rejoicing and ended with 
tragedy. ‘ Subsequently, in Bombay, Calcutta and to some 
extent in Delhi,^ occurrences took place which must have 
filled you, as they did me, with concern. Goa has become a 
test for ail of us in many ways. But even more important than 
Goa is how we behave. If we go to pieces, then everything 
else loses its significance and importance. 

2. My tour in the Soviet Union and other countries of 
Europe and the welcome that I got there was naturally 
appreciated in India. Apart from the personal factor, there 
was a realization that there was something deeper behind 
these welcomes and demonstrations. It was a desire for 
peace, a return to some normality and security, and a feeling 
that India had served this cause of peace. It would be absurd 
to say that it was principally due to India that this gradual 
change came about over the world. But this would be true 
that India’s consistent policy had helped. That policy was 


1. Thirty-one persons were killed and forty-four wounded in a police 
firing on demonstrators from India who had entered Goa on 1 5 August to 
demonstrate and extend support to Goan nationalists. The same day, two 
persons were killed and 25 injured in Ranchi and Nawadah as a result of 
police firing on students who were protesting against inadequate bus 
service in Bihar. 

2. Efemonstratioos took place on 16 August in Bombay and Delhi 

cadingiovio and a fmtai was ed in Calcutia on 8 August in 

against fmng on Indian sa in Go«l 
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justified by events and hence the appreciation of this policy 
in quarters that had thus far looked at it with dislike. 

3 During the post- War years, we have had to deal with two 
sets of circumstances: One is the outstanding and dominant 
position of two great countries, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., 
and their hostility and fear of each other. Round these 
countries gathered others and so two major groups opposed 
to and afraid of each other dominated international affairs 
with their fears and rivalries. The second factor was a kind of 
epidemic of revolutionary movements in various parts of the 
world, notably in Asia and Africa. These revolutionary 
movements were the result of internal and sometimes long- 
distance causes, as well as the upset caused by the Second 
World War. This war put an end to the old balance of power 
in the world or, perhaps, it would be more correct to say that 
the nineteenth century balance had been upset by the First 
World War and ever since then no real equilibrium had been 
established. The period between the world wars was a 
troubled period. There was plenty of petty wars and major 
upheavals in China and Spain. There was Mussolini^ and 
later Hitler.'* Unable to find an equilibrium, events marched 
to the dreadful climax of the Second World War. 

4 This second great war brought about even greater upsets 
than the first had done and, ever since then, the world has 
vainly sought some kind of a balance or equilibrium 
Meanwhile, powerful movements, national or with a social 
purpose, have affected many countries. They have taken 
many shapes. Some have been clearly nationalistic; others 
have appeared to be Communist or, at any rate, they have 
been dominated by Communists. But, even there, national- 
ism and the desire to put an end to foreign and colonial rule 
has been evident. In India, we achieved our freedom in our 
own peaceful way, by agreement. Largely as a consequence 
of India’s independence, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon also 


3. Benito Mussolini (1883-1945). Fascist distator of Italy from 1922 till 
his execution in 1945 

4 For be. fn see Vol 1 p 6 
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became independent. Indonesia followed and, then, that 
vast country China, suddenly emerged as a powerful nation 
under Communist rule. Meanwhile, war continued in the 
States of Indo-China and Korea. In North Africa, there were 
nationalist movements and sporadic uprisings. In the rest of 
Africa, there was a new awakening of the African people 

5. Many of these national movements were believed to have 
been caused by international communism. This is a very 
limited reading of the situation. Communism undoubtedly 
encouraged some of them and, in others, it came into 
conflict with nationalism. Essentially, these revolutionary 
movements were born of the soil and of the conditions that 
had prevailed there. They would have happened anyhow, 
though it is possible that they might have taken a somewhat 
different turn in some places but for this new factor of 
communism. 

6. Thus, there was a great upheaval in the relationships of 
nations, and this upheaval continued without settling 
down. In Europe, there was no fighting, but the problem of 
Germany was far the most important and dangerous 
problem in the world, and events appeared to march slowly 
towards some inevitable doom. This happened also in the 
Far East where the whole balance had been upset by the 
emergence of China. In Asia, there was turmoil of various 
kinds, sometimes influenced by Communist activities, but 
principally representing the urge for freedom from colonial 
rule. Africa was less developed politically, but it was obvious 
to any clear-sighted individual that there were the rumb- 
lings there of a mighty earthquake. 

7. Generally speaking, however, international affairs were 
dominated by the conflict between the two major groups 
and, between these two, tension increased and preparations 
for war became more and more hurried and dominant 
People’s minds, in spite of their fear and dislike of war, came 
to accept this horror as an inescapable calamity. A large 
number of countries were committed to this group or that 
Others though uncommitted and unaligned gave their 
sympathy to one or the other That sympathy was partly 
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based on some ideological foundation but largely on the 
expectation that one or the other group would lead them to 
the freedom they desired. 

8. In this tremendous confusion and outpouring of hatred 
and violence, it was difficult for the voice of peace to be 
listened to. It is true that the word ‘peace’ was shouted aloud, 
just as ‘democracy’ was bandied about. But these slogans 
themselves were used in a context of hatred and war. India’s 
voice was a thin, small one, criticized, decried, laughed at 
and disliked. It was one of the turning points of history for 
that voice suddenly to assume a certain importance in world 
affairs. That was not because of India’s strength but, rather, 
because of the rightness of that policy. The only alternative 
to it was war, and there can be no doubt that nearly all the 
peoples of the world did not want war. 

9 During the last year or more, a gradual change has come 
over the international scene. It may be said to have begun 
with the armistice^ in the Korean war and more so by the 
Geneva Agreements of a year ago® when opposing parties 
met together and found some way of co-operating, even 
though in a limited field. The pressure of events drove them, 
almost against their will, to this Agreement. 

10 Other things happened. After Stalin’s death, changes 
began in the Soviet Union. The atom and hydrogen bomb 
became realities in the public mind and it began to dawn on 
people everywhere that war was not inevitable and could 
possibly be avoided. In effect, the idea of peaceful co- 
existence became practical. The German problem today is 
far from solution, but nobody imagines that there is going to 
be war over it and the partition of Germany is accepted for 
the present and for the foreseeable future. In the Far East, the 
decision of the United States to contain Chiang Kai-shek 
and practically give up the idea of attacking the mainland of 
China was itself an indirect acceptance of the People’s 
Government of China. Even in Korea, the partition appears 

5 See Vo S p 344 

6 S«Vo 3 p 691 
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to be accepted and in Vietnam, some countries would rather 
have two Vietnams than have a conflict over them or even an 
election. All this means an acceptance of the status quo m 
areas of imminent danger. That acceptance is by no means 
permanent, but it is preferred to the alternative of war. In 
other words, the Great Powers are more or less agreed today 
that force will not be used to change the status quo. This is 
not a formal agreement of course, but nevertheless this may 
be said to be the present position. 

H. Such a result is of high significance and naturally 
lessens tensions and the fear of war. It leads people to think 
more realistically in terms of negotiated settlements. We 
may still be very far from such settlements. But at least we 
look in that direction now and hace turned away from 
thinking continually of an approaching cataclysm. 

12. All this fits in with India’s policy and in our small way 
we have helped to bring it about both directly and to some 
extent by influencing others. It is for this reason that India’s 
credit in the world stands high. 

13. With this background of world affairs, let us look at the 
picture of India internally today. On the whole, it may be 
said that we have made good on the economic fron t and laid 
the foundations of future progress. It is true that we have 
only touched the fringe of the problem and the real 
difficulties have still to be faced. We struggle with these 
difficulties from day to day in trying to formulate our second 
Five Year Plan. Our hopes and wishes run far ahead of our 
present capacity and resources. Nevertheless, a feeling of 
confidence has been created in the country, a feeling of 
self-reliance and that is more important than large sums of 
money. In this relatively favourable prospect, we see 
suddenly outbursts of mob fury and frenzy in Patna and 
Bihar and, subsequently, the misbehaviour of mobs and 
unruly crowds in Bombay, Calcutta and elsewhere. One may 
allow for excitement and even anger at certain events, but 
nothing can excuse this collapse of the people’s discipline 
and their turning suddenly to violence and mischief Our 
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complacency recieved a rude shock. Where was our policy of 
peace and goodwill, where was all the discipline that we 
thought that we had built up in our country? Was India, m 
spite of her achievements, doomed to fail? If so, then 
everything else had no substance and we would topple down 
at any rude impact. 

14 This is a serious situation, almost too serious for us to 
talk about it much. I have referred to it briefly on one or two 
occasions, but I have said little of what I had in mind. My 
faith in India has essentially been based on faith in the 
soundness of the Indian people. So long as that is held, other 
things would follow. But if that foundation itself was 
shaken, then the rest would collapse. 

15 I have no doubt that you must also have given a good 
deal of thought to these occurrences and what they indicate 
It may be that political parties or mischievous groups, 
taking advantage of the situation, have deliberately incited 
the people. Even so, why should the people respond in the 
way they did, forgetting all discipline and decency and all 
that they had been supposed to learn during the last thirty or 
forty year? Why should our students behave in the way they 
did? Most amazing of all, why do people not condemn 
wrong behaviour in students? I have heard few voices doing 
this. Indeed, at the height of this misbehaviour, everyone 
seemed to be praising students in Bihar, j ust when they were 
acting in a disgraceful way. All this stands quite apart from 
what the police did. Let us assume that the police were quite 
wrong. That does not justify students and citizens insulting 
the Flag,^ insulting the Governor® who was the Head of the 
State, doing public damage, causing grievous injury to 
hundreds of persons, attacking completely innocent passen- 
gers in railway trains and other places and generally creating 
violent anarchy. In Goa, tragedy occurred and India was 


7 , On Independence Day the students at Ranchi demanded that the flag 
unfurled by the Governor be flown at half mast in memory of those who 
were ki led n po ce f nngs in Bihar between 1 1 and 13 August 1955 
8 R R Diwakar for b fn see Vo Ip 251 
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shocked beyond measure. Bui it was a strange way to express 
sorrow by breaking other people’s heads and demonstrating 
to the world how undisciplined and unruly we were. We, 
who talk of non-vioience and peace and co-existence, put up 
this show for the world to see. It was a painful thought. The 
only good u has done is to puli us up and make us realize the 
dangers of complacency. We shall have to wot k hard, and we 
shall have to work fearlessly if we are to meet this situation 
There can be no compromise with this particular type of 
evil Some people think that we may lose an election if we 
irritate the students or others. Perhaps so, but we are in the 
process of losing our souls and our integrity if we submit to 
this kind of thing. 

16. I would rather write to you about a subject which 
should be uppermost in my mind but for these troubles, the 
subject of the second Five Year Plan and the future that we 
are seeking to build up. That is far the most important thing 
for us, for on that depends both our future happiness and 
our reputation. But there can be no planning if we are 
continually faced by these riotous situations and utter lack 
of discipline. Planning is essentially co-ordinated discip- 
line. Soon, there will be a meeting® of the Standing 
Committee of the National Development Council. This will 
review our resources and the various draft plans tentatively 
put forward for consideration, ft will have to undertake the 
painful task of somehow bridging the gap between 
aspiration and reality. It becomes clearer to me that long 
distance planning, important as it is, will have to be rather 
general and thdt we that shall have to fill in details every 
year. Naturally, some of our major projects are not for the 
year, and they take many years to complete. If we undertake 
them, we have to go through with them. Mixing up of 
long-distance plans with detailed current plans produces 
some confusion and in this confusion long-distance think- 
ing suffers. If we are terribly busy With our day to day 
problems, we cannot give much thought to the morrow or 


9 It met on 5 September 1955 
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the day after. You will reraember that, even in the first Five 
Year Plan, our initial success led us to add to that Plan 
considerably even during the five years. I have every hope 
that we shall be able to do so in the future also, and we need 
not imagine that the Plan we make now is something rigid 
in that respect 

17 More and more, the country becomes plan-conscious 
That is a great gain, but this consciousness has to be 
translated into the reality of the clear thinking and close 
co-operation at all levels of Government and people. The 
idea of merely planning for a number of projects almost 
independently of each other, is clearly no planning at all 
We talk of planning for needs, keeping resources in view of 
course. The calculation of needs, necessarily, leads to 
working out the entire picture. The development of our 
industry cannot succeed without railway and transport. Our 
industry cannot get on without steel and coal. We were 
unwise to delay steel production in the past and now we have 
to face this problem in a big way. In the Central 
Government, there has to be the closest dovetailing between 
the Ministries of Iron and Steel, Production, Commerce and 
Industry and Railways and Transport. Between the States 
and the Centre, there must of necessity be the closest co- 
operation. And, above all, we have to think of the employ- 
ment aspect. The more we look at the manifold aspects of 
planning, the more intricate it appears. At the same time, as 
we understand it more and more, we get to grips with it and a 
certain assurance comes that we shall deal with it 
successfully, 

18 I must congratulate the States on the care taken in the 
preparation of their plans. There has been far greater 
realism in the approach now than there was at the time of the 
first Five Year Plan. Also, we see that much more money is 
forthcoming now from the people in the shape of loans and 
savings campaigns. I hope that full publicity will be given to 
all that we are doing in'the States and m the Centre. Let the 
people realize the nature of the problems, the difficulties we 
have to face and the effort we sha 1 have to make in order to 
sut ceed. 
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19. As you know, I have attached the greatest importance 
to our community projects and the national extension 
service, The latter is the broad base on which we shall build 
The community pioject is the acti vising element without 
which the broad base would be rather lifeless. It is important, 
therefore, that this work which has already met with so 
much success should be continued with full vigour. 

20 Our Parliament is meeting and is hard at work. I shall 
not tell you what it has been doing for this receives publicity 
enough. In Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Assam and North Bengal, 
heavy floods have again descended upon us. In Pakistan 
many changes have taken place.*® There is a new Governor 
General and a new Prime Minister** and a Cabinet. The 
rupee there has been devalued at last.’^ In Indo-China, 
difficulties abound and increase and we have to face them In 
Geneva there has been a hopeful and promising conference, 
that on the peaceful uses of atomic energy. *3 One of our 
eminent scientists*^ presided over this, a sign and a portent 
of our future development in this tremendous field. 

21. You may have read Dr. Bhabha’s inaugural address*^ in 
which he divided up human history into three phases. The 
first was right from the beginning upto the Industrial 
Revolution about 150 years ago. The Industrial Revolution 

10 See ante, p 250. 

11 Chaudhury Mohammad All (1905-1980). Joined Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service, 1928; Secretary-General ol Pakistan Civil Service, 
1947-51; Minister oI Finance and F.conomic Affairs, 1951-.55; Prime 
Minister, 1955-.56. 

12 On 31 July 1955. 

13. The international conference on peaceful uses of atomic energy was 
held between 8 and 21 August 1956. 

H HoraiJ Bhabha. 

15. In his address on 8 August, Bhabha declared that growth of atomic 
energy in the world as an industry would compel the major States to agree 
to maintain peace. He said that “our first duty as scientists is to establish 
the truth and in this matter our responsibility to humanity transcends our 
allegiance to any State. ' ’ He also felt that man’s need for power would be 
met by harnessing within the next twenty years the vast potential of 
atomic and nuc car 
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ushered in the second phase with great power at man’s 
disposal. We stand now on the threshold of the third great 
phase when unimagined sources of power may be opened 
out to the world. In this new epoch of the world. India has 
certain marked advantages. But the question comes here, as 
elsewhere, as to how far this power will be used for good. 
More than ever it is human standards and values that are 
going to count. 

22. I have written little about the problem of Goa, which 
has become so important for us. It does not matter much if 
the solution of this problem is delayed by a year or two. It 
does matter greatly that we do not take a wrong step. 
Unfortunately a wrong direction has been given to the 
movement for the liberation of Goa and hence our 
difficulties have increased. 

23. I am going early tomorrow morning to Assam, partly 
to see the flood-affected areas, partly to confer with our 
colleagues there about certain problems affecting the tribal 
areas. Assam is one of our problem States because of the 
multiplicity and the variety of the problems it has to face. 

24. I shall not be here to sign this letter. I hope you will 
forgive me for this. 


Yours sincerely, 
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My dear Chief Minister,* 

The Speaker of the Lok Sabha has written to me on the 
subject of the status, salary and allowances and other 
emoluments of the Deputy Chairmen and Deputy Speakers 
in the State Legislatures. This question has been raised on 
several occasions in the Conference of Presiding Officers 
which are held annually. 

It appears that there is considerable difference from State 
to State in regard to these matters. To some extent, this 
difference is perhaps inevitable as the States themselves 
differ in many ways. There are, however, some general 
considerations which, the Speaker suggests, should be kept 
in view. Broadly speaking, he thinks that the Deputy 
Speakers (and Deputy Chairmen where such exist) should 
have the same status, salary, etc., as the Deputy Ministers It 
is true that the Deputy Speakers have probably much less 
work to do in the State Legislatures, but they occupy a 
position of importance and it would be improper to keep 
them on a lower level. 

In some places, the Deputy Speaker or Deputy Chairman 
is permitted to carry on some piofession such as, usually, of 
lawyers, The Speaker is strongly of opinion that it is not 
proper for a Deputy Speaker or Deputy Chairman to appear 
as a lawyer in the courts. His post as Deputy Speaker should 
be a whole-time one. That, indeed, is the practice in 
Parliament. I think it is undesirable for the Deputy Speaker 
or Deputy Chairman to appear in law courts or practice 


•A spccia leiier n addiDon to the Fortrughily Leuers 
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some other profession or business. That will undoubtedly 
take away somewhat from his dignity as Deputy Speaker 

If the Deputy Speakers and Deputy Chairmen are to be 
whole-time officers of the State Legislatures, then they 
should be paid at least on the level of the Deputy Ministers 

The questions, therefore, are: 

(1) The Deputy Speaker (or Chairman) should be given 
the same status in the order of precedence as the 
Deputy Minister. 

(2) He should be given the same salary and allowances as 
the Deputy Minister. 

(3) His post should be a whole-time one, and he should 
not practice some profession or business. 

These general proposals appear to me to be worthy of 
acceptance. A certain uniformity is desirable. 

It is true that the salary and allowances of Deputy 
Ministers vary in different States. That does not matter. The 
point is that the Deputy Speaker should be placed in the 
same category in this respect as the Deputy Minister. 

I might mention that what I have suggested above is 
actually the practice in some States. However, I am sending 
this letter to all the Chief Ministers for their information 

The next meeting of the Presiding Officers’ Conference is 
going to take place at Shillong on the 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
November. It is desirable that, before that meeting takes 
place, the State Governments might express their views on 
this subject. This will help that Conference. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

Events crowd in upon us and I lag behind, unable to keep 
pace with them, or at any rate unable to write to you 
regularly every fortnight. Even now, I am writing to you not 
at leisure, as I would like, but in some haste. 

2 By the end of this month, we are promised the Report of 
the States Reorganization Commission. A little after I hope 
to be able to send a copy of that Report to you. For my part, I 
have kept my mind closed to this subject because it serves 
little purpose to think of it or talk of it when I do not know 
what it is. But, there is so much talk about it even in the 
lobbies of Parliament that one would imagine the people 
knew what it contained. Almost, one might think that the 
only people who do not know about this report are the 
Prime Minister, the Home Minister and their colleagues in 
the Central Cabinet. Even some Chief Ministers have used 
much loose language in this respect, which I regret very 
much. 

3. Not knowing what the report will recommend, I shall 
hold my peace till I see it. Even after that, I propose to 
remain silent in public. It is not right or fitting for us to rush 
to the press to express our views on a matter of high moment 
till we have considered it fully and consulted each other I 
hope, therefore, that when you get this report, you will keep 
it confidential and refrain from any comments, even though 
you might feel the urge to say something. I would even 
request you to exercise your influence in dissuading others 
from indulging in comments at that early stage Of course 
we shall have to comment upon it and have our say but this 
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should be in an organized, dispassionate way when the time 
comes for it. There is already too much passion and 
excitement in the air. 

4 I wrote to you some time ago about this report and 
pointed out that it will not be an easy matter for us to reject 
unanimous recommendations. It is quite likely that some of 
us may not like some of the recommendations, but if once we 
start rejecting basic recommendations, that will mean an 
upsetting of the whole structure of the report and opening 
out a flood of heated controversy. Controversy there is bound 
to be, whatever the recommendations. At any rate, we should 
try to check it and keep it in right channels. 

5. I do not mean to say that we are bound hand and foot by 
the recommendations of the report. It is the duty of 
Government to examine it carefully and then decide, and it 
IS the final responsibility and function of Parliament to 
decide. What I said previously merely indicated my general 
approach to this question. That approach was made in total 
Ignorance of what the report might say. That ignorance 
largely continues still. 

6. While it is necessary that we should give careful thought 
to this report and refrain from comments at the early stage, it 
also appears to be desirable that we should not delay this 
consideration. That delay itself may prove a cause of 
excitement. Therefore, I hope that it will be possible for us to 
consider this report at a fairly early stage both in our Cabinet 
here and in the Congress Working Committee. 

7 The Goan issue has rather overshadowed most other 
matters in recent weeks. ^ In the debate on foreign affairs in 


1. Endorsing the A.I.C.C. resolution of 4 September, the Government 
banned from 6 September the entry into Goa of satyagrahis. The 
Opposition parlies crilidzed this decision as creating "a crisis in the 
movement for the liberation of Goa. 
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Parliament,^ almost all the speakers confined themselves to 
Goa. The Opposition Members grew eloquent in their 
denunciation of Government over this matter.^ But no one, 
so far as I could make out, made any worthwhile suggestion 
for a different course than the one the Government had 
decided upon. Every other course suggested was either just 
exhibitionist and ineffective or led to some form of military 
action. And yet, there was hardly anyone who clearly 
demanded military action. This itself shows the lack of clear 
thinking on this issue. The first thing that we have to be 
clear about is whether we are going to proceed on peaceful 
lines or take police or military measures. When the question 
is stated in this way, the almost invariable answers is that we 
should continue our peaceful methods. If so, then we must 
not think of any course of action which might lead away 
from these peaceful methods, I dealt with this question at 
some length in my speeches in the Lok Sabha^ and I hope 
you took the trouble to read them. 

8. A recent important development in international affairs 
was the visit of Chancellor Adenauer to Moscow.® This 
resulted in an agreement to exchange diplomatic missions 
between the two countries. This agreement has been 
considered by the countries of Western Europe, and more 
especially the United States, as something in the nature of a 
diplomatic defeat, and yet it is difficult logically to criticize 
it or to justify the refusal of such diplomatic representation. 

2 . On 6-7 September 1955 

3. The Government reiterated that peaceful means alone should be 
adopted to free Goa from alien control. The Opposition parties demanded 
“a radical change” in Government policy and support to the satyagraha 
movement, and issue of an ultimatum to the Portuguese to quit Goa 

4. On 6 September, Nehru stressed the need for following peaceful 
methods which may include “economic action in various ways”, and 
avoiding “even individual satyagraha at present”. Again, on 16 
September, he clarified that “we employ method.s which are either 
peaceful or violent. One cannot have it both way.s. . . If we suddenly 
reverse our policy, the world will get an opportunity to say that we are 
decc'tful It is a question of principle” 

5 Between 9 and 14 Sepitcmbcr 1955 Sec ante pp 232 and 239 
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9 It is clear that the Soviet Government has come to the 
conclusion that there is no near prospect of the unification 
of Germany. Not being agreeable to the kind of union that 
the Western Powers wanted, the Soviet Union has accepted 
the fact of two Germanys and is proceeding accordingly. 
There is no easy way to dislodge them from this position and 
hence the resentment caused in Western countries over the 
result of Chancellor Adenauer’s visit to Moscow. The two 
Germanys are therefore likely to continue in the foreseeable 
future, whether we like them or not. If we rule out war, the 
only other way is by some kind of negotiation and 
agreement, and no negotiation can now be successful if it 
Ignores East Germany. Hence the deadlock. 

10 The mammoth Companies Bill® has passed through 
the Lok Sabha and will be enacted soon.’ There have been 
many criticisms of this.® It is easy to criticize any small part 
of It, but the way to judge such measures is to consider them 
as a whole. I have no doubt that this is a considerable 
advance and will help us in our work. 

1 1 Recently I went to Vindhya Pradesh,^ a State which has 
the appearance of having been long neglected. Vindhya 
Pradesh is next door to my home district of Allahabad, but I 
have known little about it. I found it a very- attractive place 
and rich with potentiality. Climatically, it is better off than 
the great plains that adjoin it. It is a plateau of 1000 to nearly 
3500 feet and largely consists of undulating land, which is a 
pleasant change from the flat plains of northern and central 
India. There are perennial rivers and there are many 
minerals. In spite of a great deal of deforestation, there are 

6. See ante, p. 58, 

7. The Bill was passed by Lok Sabha on 12 September and by Rajya 
Sabha on 28 September 1955. 

8. The Communists asked the Government to fix a ceiling on profits in 
all industrial undertakings, and Asoka Mehta of the Praja Socialist Party 
wanted the Government to curb the '‘evil” practice of companies starting 
with their surplus earnings new ventures which were unrelated to their 

pal business. 

9 Nehru visited Rewa on 10 September 1955 
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huge forests full of wild animals. The soil has suffered 
because of neglect and because of the semi*feudal system that 
prevailed there in the days of the petty Rajas. Vindhya 
Pradesh is an example of deterioration and decay because of 
an out-of-date social system- 

12. That system has fortunately gone now, but it has left its 
traces behind and there has been much denudation of the 
soil and a sense of backwardness all over. There are, as 
elsewhere m the old Indian States, large houses lying vacant 
and gradually deteriorating. Our States Ministry in the old 
days was over-generous with this property, which should 
have gone to the State rather than to private parties who can 
ill-afford its upkeep. The obvious course is for these big 
houses to be used for public purposes, and for those who 
own them to hand them over for this purpose. Vindhya 
Pradesh has certainly made some progress in the past few 
years. The community projects and the national extension 
service there aie doing well but the thing which attracted me 
most were the people of Vindhya Pradesh. They are a good 
lot and, given the chance, they will go ahead. Probably, in 
the near future, people will be talking of the diamonds of 
Vindhya Pradesh. Diamonds, in our present order of things, 
are more important than people. Anyhow, I hope that the 
diamonds will bring additional resources for the benefit of 
the people. 

13. Some little time ago,^* a meeting of the National 
Development Council was held in Delhi to listen to a 
progress report in regard to planning and the second Five 
Year Plan. We were up against serious difficulties and some 
of the plans and calculations we had made originally did not 
prove to be correct. Far more money was required to attain 
the objectives aimed at, and there was no obvious way to find 
this money. We adhered, however, to the figure of Rs. 4,300 
crores for the five-year period, but we began to think more of 
flexible plans rather than a rigid framework. As our 
information grows, we are in a better position to plan 


10 On 5 SeptEmber 19S3 
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Fortunately, and for this I should like to congratulate the 
States, the information supplied by the States on this 
occasion has been far better and more systematic than 
previously, it is now proposed to have rather a general and 
flexible five year plan with more detailed annual plans. This 
gives us a certain elbow room and scope for improvement 
wherever we find ourselves able to do so. Thus, after a year or 
two of the second Plan, we might well be able to revise it. We 
hope this revision will be upward but that, of course, will 
depend upon circumstances and our resources. W ith greater 
experience and data, our capacity for planning more 
correctly grows. Fortunately, the response of our people to 
State loans has been very good. 

14 You will remember the Plan Frame and the Report of 
the economists and others on it. The actual figures given m 
it were subsequently found to be often erroneous because we 
did not have enough data then. Nevertheless, the general 
approach of the Plan Frame was not affected by incorrect 
figures. The National Development Council, therefore, 
again approved of that general approach of the Plan Frame, 
subject to corrections wherever necessary. 

15 The Planning Commission is hard at work drawing 
the skeleton of the second Five Year Plan. Meanwhile, we 
have felt that it would be desirable to have a more detailed 
operational and statistical approach, side by side with the 
work of the Planning Commission. This will be particularly 
helpful in giving us the right perspective for the future as 
well as in applying the necessary correctives to current 
planning. We have, therefore, decided to set up" what might 
be called a ‘Joint Planning Unit’ for operational purposes as 
well as for perspective planning. This will work separately 
but in close coordination with the Planning Commission 
in fact, it will largely be a continuation in a somewhat 
bigger way of the work done in producing the Plan Frame. 

16 At the National Development Council meeting, the 
question of community projects and the national extension 


1 On 51 August 955 
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service came up for discussion. While she rapid extension of 
the national extension service was considered essential, it 
was considered equally important to have a sufficient 
number of community projects. These projects have worked 
on a more intensive scale and, as we have seen, are life-giving 
centres of activity. In fact, it is the community projects 
which have created something in the nature of a sensation in 
many ol our rural areas. Without them it was felt that our 
rural work would lose much of its present significance. After 
much discussion, it was decided that at least forty per cent of 
the area covered by the community movement and the 
national extension service should consist of community 
projects. A larger percentage of the community projects was 
considered difficult in the circumstances, a lesser one was 
considered bad as it would lead to a w'atering down of our 
rural work and a lowering of our standards. Therefore, we 
have to adhere to this percentage, that is community projects 
should be forty per cent of the rural work under taken We 
hope chat, by the end of the second Five Year Plan, the 
national extension service will cover the whole area and 
forty per cent of that area would be under the community 
projects If, by some mischance, we cannot go that far, the 
proportion nevertheless will remain as stated and planning 
should take place in the States on this basis. 

1 7- We have had a visit*^ from the Deputy Prime Minister 
of Egypt’* who is, next to Colonel Nasser, the outstanding 
leader in present-day Egypt. Those who met him found him 
a very attractive person, earnest, thoughtful and forthright. 
Only today, the Crown Prince^'* of Laos and the Prime 
Minister’* of Laos left Delhi for a further tour of India. This 
coming together of India and the Iiido-China Stares is full of 
historic significance. We seem to go back to a period some 


12. From 8 to 10 Septembei 1955. 

13 Wing Commander Gainel Salem. 

l-l. Tiao Savang Vattbana (b. 1907) Prime Minister. 1916-53 : Kine; of 
Laos 959-75 

la Ka lay Don bason ih 904 1955 Pr me Vlmister of Lios 934 3 
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hundreds of years ago, when there were close contacts, and 
we pick up the broken threads again. 

18 Many distinguished visitors are coming to India in the 
course of the next two or three months. Probably Marshal 
Bulganin will be here in the second half of November.’® He 
s expected to stay in India for about a fortnight and will no 

doubt visit some important cities. We must give him a warm 
and well-organized welcome. 

19 The floods have descended upon us again. Just as 
eastern U.P. and north Bihar were recovering, they have had 
another terrific downpour of rain, but perhaps the wors 
experience in this respect is that of Orissa.” After suffering 
for a long time from drought, the people of Orissa are now 
'•ubmerged in flood water. They are passing through a 
difficult ordeal. I am going to Orissa tomorrow morning for 
two days. So, I shall not be able to sign this letter. I hope you 
will excuse this. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 6. Arriving in New Delhi on 1 8 November, Bulganin and Khrushchev 
'oinpleted the first round of their tour of India on 1 December before 
eaving for Rangoon. They again spent a week in India from 7 to H 
December 19.55. 

17- It was reported that nearly 300,000 people had been marooned in 
he unprecedented floods caused by heavy rains in the coastal area from 
ir to Ba asore m the ast week of AugusL 
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My dear Chief Minister,* 

I am writing to you on a subject which, I am sure, has caused 
you much concern. This is the subject of education. There 
are many aspects of this question, and we have all noticed 
with some dismay the growing indiscipline among our 
students. I do not propose to touch many of these aspects 
which, no doubt, are before you. 

2. What is worrying me greatly is the rapid and progressive 
decline in our educational standards. It is really astonishing 
how these standards are failing, and if this process goes on, it 
simply means that we shall become a thiid-rate nation, in 
spite of our efforts in other directions. This decline is 
obvious in the new entrants in our Universities as well as 
chose who appear for our public examinations. Even such 
Universities as took pride in theii high standards in the past 
are now on the downgrade. Many of our teachers do not 
impress at all. Research is almost non-existent among the 
teachers. Some of them, indeed, are much too busy in 
manoeuvring and canvassing for some position or in 
indulging in politics in the Universities. We ran hardly 
blame the students when the teachers themselves act in this 
way, 

S. Many causes have probably led to this deterioration 
One of them appears to be that students who go to 
Universities are hardly capable of understanding lectures or 
of writing correctly in any language. The shift-over from 
Eng ish to Hindi or any other Indian lang^uage has for the 
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time being at least, resnited in ignorance oi every language, 
The kind of English that is written, is deplorable. Indeed, it 
is not English at ail. Hindi isnot adequately known, except 
perhaps in some of the Hindi-speaking States. 

4. The result of all this is bound to be an ignorant 
generation with just a smattering of knowledge. Quite apart 
from the literary and cultural aspects, it is clear that, in 
regard to many of the essential subjects for our progress, we 
shall be unable to find competent men. In our five year plan, 
the main difficulty is going to be the lack of trained 
personnel. In specialized subjects we may give them some 
elementary training but for any higher training a good 
knowledge is necessary in some foreign language. We have 
no adequate books in our Indian languages for science, 
technology, engineering, economics, medicine, defence, and 
a number of other subjects. We should, of course, try to 
produce these books, but books cannot easily be produced to 
order, and translations are seldom satisfactory. Anyhow, we 
can hardly translate hundreds and thousands of technical 
books. No one can do scientific work properly without 
knowing more than one foreign language. This applies to 
many other subjects too. In fact, normally, an educated 
person in Europe is supposed to know fairly well two or 
three languages and to be able to read sortie more. 

5. It IS odd that just when India has come out of her shell 
after long years of subjection and is coming into contact 
with the wider world, in its many activities, we should again 
revert back to a new shell of our making and cut ourselves off 
from modern thought and activities. In foreign countries, 
even with highly developed languages, other languages are 
compulsory subjects. Even in the vSoviet Union, this is so, 

6. This means that we should not only know our own 
language well but that it is equally important for us to know 
at least one leading foreign language, which necessarily has 
to be a European language today because modern scientifit 
and technical literature is in those languages. For us it i; 
obviously easier to learn English than any other language 
thoueh 11 15 desirable for us to cultivate other languages too 
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7 I feel, therefore, that it isequite essential that English 
should be a compulsoiy sulijea and it should be learnt 
adequately. This, in fact, is be-ia^ done in most countries 
because English is by far thennost widespread and important 
language m the world. Tins does not mean at all that we 
should in any sense pay iessa tieauson to our own languages 
Indeed, I think out languagres v ill only develop fully by 
contact with modern Euiopeara literature and sceince and 
technology, 

8 I find that there is a tendency for English not even to be 
made a compulsory subject. Su ch education as is given m 
English is of the feeblest kind. Indeed, we have come to a 
stage when the teachers thems-elves do not know much of the 
language. 

9 lam alarmed at the prospec t, All our fine schemes will 
go to pieces because of this lack in our education. 

10. lam not referring here to the imfortunate fact that the 
administration of our Universiti«es 3ias also weakened consi- 
derably. We are constantly up against conflicts, 
demonstrations and political tussles both among the 
teachers and the students. I ihiia kchis is largely due to the 
lower standards of the teachers o-r the administrators. After 
all, it is the teacher that makes tSie pupil. There is another 
possibility which fills me with «co»icern. These new deve- 
lopments in our teaching are liSkely to lessen the bond of 
unity in India and to separate -each linguistic area from the 
other. That is a serious considercLtion. 

11. I am venturing to draw yoTir attention to this because a 
policy of drift appears to me to be Sfatal. We must come to 
grips with this matter. Perhaps, i«nnay be desirable at some 
time in the near future for Edii cation Ministers to meet 
together to consider this aspect. C shall be grateful to have 
your reactions to what I have wniateau. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
30 September, 1955 


My dear Chief Minister,*' 

This afternoon a copy of the Report^ of the States 
Reorganization Commission was delivered to me, a copy 
having been sent to the President to whom it is addressed 
The Home Ministry wili be sending you very soon a copy of 
this Report. Please keep this secret. There has unfortunately 
been far too much loose talk on this subject during the past 
few weeks. Chief Ministers certainly should be the last 
persons to talk about this Report till it is released for 
publication. 

2 I have not had time to read the Report and I have only 
glanced through some of the main recommendations. I do 
not wish to express any opinion till I have consulted my 
colleagues. 

3 As the subject of this Report has attracted a great deal of 
attention, we feel that publication of it should not be delayed 
too much. All of us, whether in the Centre or the States, have 
to give the fullest consideration to it and naturally we shall 
take some little time. It does not seem necessary, however, for 
publication of the Report to be postponed till we have come 


*A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters. 

1. Taking into account such factors as language, homogeneity, facili- 
ties for communication, socio-economic imbalances between contiguous 
regions and within the regions, and the educational and cultural needs 
and aspirations of the people, the Report suggested the replacement of 
existing 27 States by 16 full-fledged States and 3 centrally administered 
areas; removal of the distinction between Parts ‘A’, 'B', and ‘C States, 
abolition of the system of Rajpramukhs: and readjustment of the States, 
boundaries in some plac&s. 
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to our own decisions. There is far too much speculation and 
on the whole, it seems better to issue the Report to the pubhr 
within a reasonable time. I cannot say definitely on whai 
date this will be issued, but it is our intention to do so within 
two weeks. This will give you some time also to read and 
consider the Report. We feel that it will not be desirable to 
issue any brief summar y of the Report. It is better to issue the 
entire Report when the time comes for it. 

4. It is clear that the recommendations of the Report will 
meet with a mixed reception. That was inevitable. It was not 
possible to produce something which everybody would like 
Already there is evidence of strong irritation in some 
quarters. We must try, of course, to help to cieate an 
atmosphere of objective and dispassionate consideration of 
the Report and the problem. Whatever our opinion might be 
in regard to any pariiculai recommendation, we must agree 
about one thing and that is that we cannot tolerate 
unconstitutional action. There are plenty of ways of consti- 
tutional expression of opinion. This is going to be a big test 
for all of us. 

5. The Report and the recommendations will have to be 
discussed at the appropriate time in State Legislatures and 
also in Parliament. But before that time comes, we shall have 
to apply our joint minds to it. It may be necessary for us to 
have a meeting of Chief Ministers to consider it. 

6. Nothing has so tar been decided, but 1 am wiiting to you 
immediately as I want to share my thoughts with you and to 
impress upon you that we must do everything in our power 
to deal with this subject in a democratic and discipl ined way 


Yours simerely, 
Jawaharlai Nehru 
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New Delhi 
1 October, 1955 

Officially and for many other purposes, we use the 
Gregorian Calendar. This is in fact recognized as the 
international calendar and it seems to me desirable that we 
should continue the use of this calendar. There are propos- 
als before the United Naiions to substitute this by what is 
called a new World Calendar.^ Whatever the virtue of this 
World Calendar might be, it is highly unlikely that this is 
going to be accepted by most countries.^ Therefore, the 
Gregorian Calendar will continue. 

Apart from the use of the Gregorian Calendar, the 
question aiises as to how we should deal with the numerous 
other calendars® that exist in India. There is a great deal of 
confusion in this matter. Those calendars have a scientific 
basis, but, I am told, owing to very small error in the 
calculation of the day, this has been magnified in the course 
of centuries. It is desirable to correct this error and to have a 
certain uniformity in regard to these indigenous calendars 
which govern our holidays, etc. 


*A Note circulated to all Chief Ministers. 

1 The Government of India had proposed to the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council in 1954 a world calendar which while 
retaining the cycle of the twelve months would have had each month 
consisting of twenty-six days, with each day and the date conforming 
uniformly from year to year and the holidays fixed permanently, 

2. On 17 May 1955, the United Nations Economic and Social Council 
decided to postpone any consideration of the Indian proposal and on 20 
Api il 1956 shelved the plan due to poor response from member countries. 

3 These weie the BiTram or Samvai, the Saka or Sakabda, the Bengali 
year, the Buddha era, the Chaitanya era, the Kaliyaga and the Islamic 
calendar- 
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1 am no expert in this master, but it does appear to me that 
uniformity is desirable. The Committee for the Reformed 
Calendar of India^ has studied this matter with great care 
and presented a report which I am sending to the Chief 
Ministers and which I commend to their attention. I am also 
sending a note which gives a summary and which will be 
found useful 

I trust that the Chief Ministers will be good enough to 
consider this question and have these papers examined by 
their Governments and to let me have their comments. 


4. The Calendar Reform Committee ronstituted by the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research in November 1952 under the 
chaiimanship of Prof. M N. Saha recommended the use of a unified 
national calendar, and suggested (1) the use of Saka eia along with civil 
ca endai and rhange-ovcT from 1878 CIm tral e from 21 March 956 
and a solar calendar for al Ind a use 
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New Delhi 
14 October, 1955 


Mv dear Chief Minister, 

My fortnightly letters to you grow more and more irregular 

1 do not know if this is a sign of age or an abundance of work 
or both. Anyhow, I do not like it, because I want to keep in 
fairly close touch with you, so as to be able to share my mind 
and thoughts. 

2 I have often written to you that these thoughts specially 
concern themselves with the second Five Year Plan.^ I must 
confess that for the moment even the Five Year Plan has 
receded somewhat to the background. We have to deal in the 
immediate present and in the near future with floods— 
overwhelming floods of rain and water and floods of 
passion. The latter are the immediate result of the Report of 
the States Reorganization Commission. 

3. It is not quite correct to say that the excitement and 
tension in various parts of the country are due to the Report 
They have been in the country for some years past, 
sometimes reaching a crisis and then toning down. In fact, it 
was because of this ferment that we appointed the States 
Reorganization Commission nearly two years ago. The 
appointment of this Commission had become inevitable 
then. There was some quiet on the surface during this period 
that the Commission was functioning. But now that the 
Report has come, these checks have been removed and the 
old ferment tends to boil over. 

4 Yesterday and today we had meetings of the Congress 
W'orking Committee and we gave a good deal of thought to 


1 See ante pp 268 270 
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this matter, because, inevitably we have to take major 
political decisions and these decisions, in their broad 
features, have to be made by the Congress. The Congress 
carries a heavy load ot responsibility in this and other 
matters and we cannot shirk the issue or even try to postpone 
It We have come face to fate with it and we must, therefore, 
take decisions, 

5 The Working Committee, during their two-day session, 
conducted a preliminary survey of the Repoit. We did not 
discuss the many detailed problems that arise from its 
recommendations, but rather our general approach. It 
would not have been right to come to any final decisions 
without fuither consultation. We are, therefore, meeting in 
the neai future the Chief Ministers and the Presidents of the 
Pradesh Congress Committees. The State Legislatures will 
no doubt also meet and, finally Parliament. You will have 
seen the Working Committee’s resolution passed today. ^ 

6 The possible approaches to this major problem are four 

(i) to postpone the consideration of the Report for a 
considerable time and allow the status quo to remain, 

(ii) to accept the Report in toto; 

(iii) to accept the major approach of the Report, making 
minor changes; 

(iv) to treat the Report without too much ceremony as 
just a basis for our consideration and make such 
changes as we like, major or minor. 

The first of these courses, that is, postponement of this issue, 
IS obviously out of the question. The choice, therefore, lies 
between the other three. It is clear that if once the very basis 
of the Report is upset, then we have confusion and a free for 
all fight. ■* 


2. The resolution uiged "a cooperative approach” to the Report "and 
the problems dealt with in il, which should be seen in their entirety, apait 
from their individual merits ” It asked Congressmen to avoid “the 
agitational approach” to the Report and refrain from associating 
th vesw th other parties or groups in any agitation or n making any 
demands 
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7. In my broadcast, ^ on the eve of the publication of the 
Report, I said that I had read some of the proposals with a 
little surprise. That did not mean that I accepted or rejected 
anything, but there is no doubt that some proposals were 
quite novel to me which I had not envisaged. I must say that 
the Report is an able document with a logical presentation 
of the problem leading up to certain conclusions. It reads 
well and there is no appearance of passion or prejudice in it 
On closer analysis, it may be said that the basic logic is 
perhaps not always followed or. at any rate, there are likely 
to be differences of opinion. Indeed, there are in fact many 
such differences as we can see for ourselves. The question is, 
how we are to deal with these conflicts of opinion, 
passionately held. As the Working Committee resolution 
has said, this is a test for each one of us. In the international 
sphere, India has taken up the attitude that every problem, 
however difficult it might appear to be, is capable of 
solution by peaceful methods. The solution may be delayed 
or it may not be reached at one jump. Nevertheless, we have 
to try to solve it peacefully and give up the thought of war 
This idea is gradually taking root, helped no doubt by the 
coming of the atomic and hydrogen bombs. 

8. If that is so in the sphere of international relations it 
must be even more necessary for us to follow that course in 
national affairs. Indeed that is the meaning of democracy 
Problems are solved by arguments and the approach to 
reason and the ultimate decision is accepted even by those 
who disagree with it. The alternative is, in the final analysis, 
a civil war or some smaller variation of it. 

9. I do not mean to imply that there is a possibility of civil 
war in India. I am merely analyzing the possible courses of 
action. If it is agreed that all our national problems must be 
settled peacefully and democratically and that on no account 
will other methods be followed, then it is easier to deal witb 

3 On 9 October, Nehru appealed to the nation to consider the Repor 
‘with dignity and forbearance and in a spirit of dispassionat< 
consideration This is a hard test for us and our fuluie might well depcm 
upon how we face it and dea with it 
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ihem. It is impossible to satisfy everyone when there is so 
much divergence of opinion. There should be an attempt to 
understand the other party’s point of view, some give and 
take, and a final acceptance of whatever decision is arrived 
at. 

10. We have some major problems of course affecting large 
numbers of people. But what surprises me is the passion 
roused by rather trivial disputes over boundaries. That is not 
a healthy sign. 

11. Ii is not possible for every little group to have its way or 
every little area to be given some kind of self-determination 
in this matter. But it is clear that we cannot compel for long 
any major group or large areas to be joined on to another 
against its own wishes. You will remember that when the 
Andhra question reached a somewhat critical stage, we 
announced as our general policy that we would agree to any 
solution with the consent of the parties concerned. It was 
because this consent was lacking in regard to Andhra and 
Tamil Nad that the formation of the Andhra State was 
delayed. The main conflict was in regard to the city of 
Madras. Ultimately, the Andhra leaders accepted the new 
State minus the city of Madras. There was then no major 
conflict left and we had to give effect to the policy we had 
enunciated not only in regard to Andhra but in regard to 
other areas also. There is some impression, and there is often 
reference to this in the press, that the Andhra State was 
formed because of the self-immolation of Shri Sriramulu.^ 
We all regretted that sacrifice but, as a matter of fact, it had 
nothing to do with our agreement to form the Andhra State. 
That agreement had been reached even previous to the death 
of Sriramulu. In fact, it followed naturally from the giving 
up of the claim to Madras city. If that demand had not been 
given up, no amount of hungerstriking or other methods of 
pressure would have led to that settlement. 

12. This same principle has to be applied now. Where 
there is agreement between the principal parlies concerned. 


i For b fn see Vol 5 p 200 
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there is no particular difficulty in our changing the 
recommendations of the Report; where there is no such 
agreement, it is not easy to upset the structure of that Report, 
except in relatively minor matters. 

13. The floods that have descended upon us from the 
heavens this year have been unique in intensity and in 
extent. Indeed, we are told that probably nothing like this 
has happened for two or three generations or even a hundred 
years. People talk of a cycle of a hundred years; others blame 
radioactivity because of the hydrogen bomb experiments. 
However that may be, we have to face this disaster here and 
now. Fortunately we do not lack food in the country, but the 
loss and damage are colossal and the whole country must 
come to the rescue of those who are affected. I am glad to say 
that there has been a good response all over the country as 
well as from abroad to the relief funds. 

14. The Foreign Ministers of the so-called Big Four 
countries are meeting soon.^ No one appears to expect much 
out of this meeting, as the position of the major adversaries 
has hardened. The problem of Germany, which really 
means the problem of Europe, appears almost insoluble at 
present. The Western allies had followed a course of action 
which brought Western Germany completely into their fold 
This was hailed with success and so it was in that narrow 
field. But, having succeeded there, the Western countries 
have come up against a blank wall. The Soviet Union 
calmly tells them now to deal with Eastern Germany and 
none of the Western countries recognizes Eastern Germany. 
There is no chance, therefore, of a solution of this problem 
in the foreseeable future. Fortunately there is no fear of war 
and tensions have lessened. 


5. C Pineau ot France, V. Molotov of the Soviet Union, Haro!(J 
Macmillan of Britain, and J.F. Dulles of the United States met at Genevs 
from 27 October to 16 November 1955 but were unable to reach — — 
oa any of the subjects on the agenda. 
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1 5. In North Africa there is continuing tragedy.® France, so 
proud and great, still thinks in terms of her ancient power 
and glory and does not recognize that she is no longer 
capable of supporting the Empire except with the goodwill 
of the people concerned. This is a double tragedy — tragedy 
for France and tragedy for the North African countries 
France walked out of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations^ in anger because that Assembly decided to consider 
the question of Algeria in spite of the opposition of the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 

16. There has been something in the nature of a crisis in 
the Middle East, because of Egypt's decision® to buy arms 
from Czechoslovakia. This came as a great shock to the 
United Kingdom and the U.S.A., and these two countries 
even went to the length of threatening the Egyptian 
Government with blockade to prevent these arms from 
reaching Egypt. Colonel Nasser, the Prime Minister, took 
up a strong line against these pressure tactics with the result 
that both the United Kingdom and the U.S. A, were put in a 
false position and had to withdraw from it without much 
grace. The situation there continues to be rather critical 


6. The French Government proclaimed an emergency in Algeria and 
suppressed severely the nationalist movement but guerilla attacks on 
French forces and military posts showed no signs of abatement. Four 
Ministers resigned on 6 October following differences in the Cabinet on 
policy relating to Morocco and its Sultan who had been exiled, 

7. On 30 September 1 955. Two days later, the French Cabinet decided 
unanimously to recall its permanent delegation from the U.N. and to take 
no further part in the session of the General Assembly. 

8. On 27 September, Colonel Nasser announced that a commercial 

ent had been signed wberdjy Czechoek vakia wou d supply 
to Egypt m exchange for Egyptian products such as n and nee 
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am going away early tomorrow morning to pay a visit 
Damodar Valley for the purpose of inaugurating the 
Dara.® 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


» The dam in Hazaiibagh district in Bihar was the second of the four 
Jq dam* whitli formed part of the Damodar Valley projects. 
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New Delhi 
26 October, 1965 
Vijaya Dashmi Day 

My dear Chief Minister. 

The political horizon in India has been completely overcast 
by the Report of the States Reorganization Commission and 
the reactions it has produced. I do not propose to discuss 
here the merits of the various proposals made. As yon know, 
we have been giving the most careful thoitght to them 
and we shall continue to do so. We have consulted 
representatives horn various States, often in disagreement 
with each other. In such matters, some kind of a logical and 
scientific approach, though desirable, does not lead us far. 
One has to take into consideration a large variety of factors 
It is not a question of appeasing this group or that but, 
rather, of trying to evolve .something which meets the largest 
measure of agreement and which avoids, as far as possible, 
the element of compulsion. 

2 While it is desirable and necessary to have the widest 
consultation, it appears to be equally necessary not to delay 
decisions. From the point of view even of a time-table which 
will enable us to give effect to any changes before the 
elections, an early decision is necessary. Delay in this means 
either postponing the changes or putting off the elections 
Both courses are undesirable, and we wish to avoid them 
Apart from this question of the time-table, it is also not 
desirable to have interminable arguments often 
accompanied by passion. The Chief Ministers’ Conference 
which was held recently, therefore, decided on a time-table^ 

1 , The conference at New Delhi on 22 and 23 October 1955 urged that 
the reorganization of the States should be <x>mpletcd by October 1956 
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which, if strictly adhered to, makes it just possible for us to 
hold the next general elections in March 1957. This means 
that some kind of a final decision, so far as the Central 
Government is concerned, should be taken by the end of the 
first week of January 1956. Previous to that, there has to be a 
preliminary discussion in Parliament, probably in 
December. After that, a Bill to amend the Constitution will 
be placed before Parliament, the States having been consul- 
ted previously. 

3. Each one of us naturally has some views about this 
reorganization of States, both from the point of view of the 
principles involved and practical considerations. That is 
completely natural. But, constituted as I am, I fail to 
understand why this question should rouse so much passion 
and excited debate, not to mention threats of some action or 
other. I feel unhappy and distressed at the picture of India 
that I see before me today. It seems to go counter to the basic 
principles on which we have stood and to the objectives that 
we have aimed at. In a democracy there should be the fullest 
freedom of expression of opinion and argument. There 
should also be some method of final decision which is 
accepted. If people go about saying that they will not accept 
a decision unless it is according to their own views, then that 
IS the negation of democracy. It undermines the whole 
conception of the unity of India. It means that we are 
prepared to have unity provided that unity is fashioned after 
our liking, otherwise we reject that unity. It means that 
certain conditions which are less than national and which 
may be provincial, linguistic, communal or any other, have 
precedence over the broader national approach. We may 
differ, of course, as to what the national approach is; each 
one may think that his own approach is the true national 
approach. Who is to decide? Surely, the decision can only be 
made by the normal democratic process or else we bid 
goodbye to democracy, in addition to unity. 

4 Something of the fierceness of the approach of a bigoted 
religion comes into our consideration of linguistic 
provinces. Each person thinks that his doxy is orthodoxy. 
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other doxies are heterodoxies. I should like you and others to 
ponder over this matter, for it is of the most serious concern 
to all of us and to the future of India. It is our misfortune that 
this question should have taken this acute form just when 
India is showing a new life and is marching forward; just 
when we are on the eve of putting forward our second Five 
Year Plan; just when a large number of our distinguished 
visitors are coming here, attracted to some extent by the 
position and importance that India has achieved during 
these past few years. Is this the penalty of success or of pride 
in our success which leads to complacency and a loss of 
perspective? I do not know but I am troubled as you must be 
We have sowed the wind and we have now to reap the 
whirlwind. 

5. But, however unhappy we may feel at this present 
picture of India, we cannot run away from our duty or our 
task and if there is a whirlwind then we have to face that and 
control it. Here we are facing the greatest flood disaster in 
India in a hundred years. We have not lost heart because of it 
and we are trying our utmost to face this calamity and to 
succour those who are afflicted. Are we to lose our nerve 
because some people have lost their balance? We must hold 
fast to our anchor and proceed, as calmly and 
dispassionately as possible, to face this situation and come to 
wise decisions. On no account must we be swept off our feet 

6. This evening, I went to see the great Ramlila celebrat- 
ions in Delhi city. Over a great part of India similar 
celebrations were taking place. They were not very well 
organized and there was dust and disoider and pushing 
about. Nevertheless, they represent the spirit of the country 
and to a vast number of people they brought a release from 
their daily toil and a vision of something higher. Those vast 
crowds saw little but they were happy and so the purpose of 
this ancient festival was fulfilled to a large extent. Looking 
at this multitude of human beings, I thought of the much 
vaster multitude of India and how, vaguely and 
subconciousiy, they were struggling to go forward. How 
should we serve them and help m this march onward? ITiey 
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were a fine people, given to joy and laughter, in spite of their 
many burdens. They tended to be disorganized and indiscip- 
hned, but the basic strength was there, only if it could be 
utilized to proper advantage. They are perhaps more 
amenable to a friendly approach than any other people 
They look for a lead. Do we give them the proper lead or do 
we fail them? What is the value of all our laboui and our Five 
Year Plans and the other great schemes we think and talk 
about if all these are based on the shifting sand of narrow 
provincialism or communalism or casteism? Is this an 
inherent defect in us or are we on our way to conquer these 
evils? 

7 I think that the time has come when we should give deep 
thought to these matters and try to pull ourselves out of the 
grooves in which we have got stuck. Perhaps, it is as well 
that this crisis of linguistic States and the like has come to us 
at this stage. It may serve to awaken us and make us see the 
pits and snares that surround us and even have their homes 
m our inner selves. Ultimately, it is not Five Year Plans that 
will make us go forward but what we are and what we can 
do. 

8 India’s responsibilities abroad tend to increase. That in 
Itself is evidence of our standing in the world. There has 
been talk of our joining a Commission for the Sudan, but a 
curious position has arisen here. We have been invited by 
the Egyptian Government to be a member of the 
Commission.^ At the same time, the other Power concerned, 
namely the United Kingdom, has told us quite clearly that 
they are not inviting us at present. Unless these two 
condominium Powers both invite us, we cannot function 
We have thus been put in a somewhat embarrassing 
position. It appears that the United Kingdom is not at all 
eager to have the Commission or the elections in the Sudan, 
according to the agreement arrived at between the U.K. and 


2. On 22 August, the Sudanese Parliament, and on 21 October, the 

Egyptian Cover “t, invited India to be a member of the International 

Cominission to supervise e ns in Sudan for self gov 


ent 
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Egypt a year oi two ago.^ There is no provision in that 
agreement for a difference of opinion on this point between 
the two condominium Powers. 

9. In the Middle East, there was another critical situation 
which has somewhat toned down now, though basically it 
continues. This arose from the report that Egypt was 
purchasing arms from the Soviet Union or Czechoslovakia 
For a long time past, Egypt tried to purchase arms from the 
U.K., the U.S.A., and France. They weie unable to obtain 
any. Then they approached the Soviet Union which 
expressed its willingness to sell. As soon as this was known, 
there was an uproar in the U.K. and the U.S.A. and great 
pressure was brought to bear upon Egypt to give up this 
deal."* Indeed, the threat of a blockade was suggested 
Colonel Nasser, however, took up a strong line and refused 
to be intimidated. Thereupon, the U.K. and the U.S A 
adopted a somewhat softer tone. 

10. The conflict between the Arab States and Israel has 
caused us much concern. Our ties with the Arab States are 
strong. At the same time, we have no ill will against Israel 
and we know that some very fine work has been done by the 
Israel Government in Palestine in developing that arid land 
The development of cooperatives there is specially 
noteworthy. We had hoped that we might be able to play 
some little part in helping to bring about a settlement, but 
the passions on both sides are much too strong. Militarily, 
probably, Israel is stronger than all the Arab States put 
together. I believe that they have modern equipment in their 
armed forces. They have a fairly good Air Force. In the last 
war between Israel and the Arab States, the former proved 
much the stionger and I doubt if the balance has changed 
since then. Indeed, it is probable that if there has been a 


3. SeeVoLS, pp. 145,210-211. 

4 On27 Scptember.MacmiilanspoketoMoIotovofBritishconcernat 
the heightening arms race in West Asia, and on 1 October the U S , the 
British and the French Ambassadors met Nasser to express their 
Governments fears at Egypt sdeos on to buy s from Eastern Europe 
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change it has been in favour of Israel. Israel, of course, came 
into existence with the active goodwill and help of the U K 
and the U.S.A. and most of the arming of Israel has been 
done from the U.S.A. 

11 In Israel, as elsewhere, there are two groups, one 
moderately inclined and the other extremist. Lately it has 
appeared that the extremist group is dominant and during 
the past many months there were many cases of aggression 
on the part of Israel. It was rather odd that these petty acts of 
aggression usually coincided with some attempt of the U.K 
and the U.S.A. to exert pressure on Egypt. Egypt, as is well 
known, adopted an independent policy and refused to join 
the system of military alliances which the U.K. and the 
U S.A. have prom.oted in the Middle Eastern countries. This 
was not pleasing to these Great Powers because it went 
against their basic policy there. 

12 For a long time past, the greater part of these Western 
Asian countries was under the political and economic 
influence of the United Kingdom. In Syria and Lebanon, the 
French cultural influence was predominant but the French 
Power had to withdraw. Later, the Americans came into the 
picture and there was some tension between them and the 
U K. That tension to some extent remains because the U K 
did not like this fresh incursion into their chosen field. But, 
on the whole, they pulled together and have brought about 
this system of alliances from Turkey to Pakistan. Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia have opposed these alliances and now Syria 
has jointed them too.^ This is naturally disliked by the U K 
and the U.S.A. and now the fact that the Soviet Government 
has come into the picture by supplying arms is a matter for 
deep concern to them. 

13 An interesting development in the United Nations has 
been the defeat on more than one occasion of the colonial 
Powers. The actual occasion were not important, but the 

5 . On 20 October, Egypt and Syria, and on 27 October, Egy pt and Saudi 
Arabia, signed military pacts to counter-balance the Baghdad Pact 
sponsored by the West 
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Egypt a year or two ago.'* There is no provision m that 
agreement for a difference of opinion on this point between 
the two condominium Poweis. 

9- In the Middle East, there was another cniical situation 
which has somewhat toned down now, though basically it 
continues. This arose from the leport that Egypt was 
purchasing arms from the Soviet Union or Czechoslovakia 
For a long time past, Egypt tried to purchase arms from the 
U.K., the U.S.A., and France. They were unable to obtain 
any. Then they approached the Soviet Union which 
expressed its willingness to sell. As soon as this was known, 
there was an uproar in the U.K. and the U.S.A. and great 
pressure was brought to bear upon Egypt to give up this 
deal.'* Indeed, the threat of a blockade was suggested 
Colonel Nasser, however, took up a strong line and refused 
to be intimidated. Thereupon, the U.K. and the U.SA 
adopted a somewhat softer tone. 

10. The conflict between the Arab States and Israel has 
caused us much concern. Our ties with the Arab States are 
strong. At the same time, we have no ill will against Israel 
and we know that some very fine work has been done by the 
Israel Government in Palestine in developing that arid land 
The development of cooperatives there is specially 
noteworthy. We had hoped that we might be able to play 
some little part in helping to bring about a settlement, but 
the passions on both sides are much too strong. Militarily, 
probably, Israel is stronger than all the Arab States put 
together. I believe that they have modern equipment in their 
armed forces. They have a fairly good Air Force. In the last 
war between Israel and the Arab States, the former proved 
much the stronger and I doubt if the balance has changed 
since then. Indeed, it is probable that if there has been a 


3. - See Vol 3, pp. 145, 210-211. 

4. On 27 September, Macmillan spoke to Molotov of B* itish concern at 
the heightening arms race in West Asia, and on 1 October the U.S., the 
Bnosh and the French Ambassadors met Nasser to express thcir 
Govemments fears at 1 gypt s decision to buy arms from Eastern Europe 
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change it has been in favour of Israel. Israel, of course, came 
into existence with the active goodwill and help of the U.K 
and the U.S.A. and most of the arming of Israel has been 
done from the U.S.A. 

11 In Israel, as elsewhere, there are two groups, one 
moderately inclined and the other extiemisi. Lately it has 
appeared that the extremist group is dominant and during 
the past many months there were many cases of aggression 
on the part of Israel It was rather odd that these petty acts of 
aggression usually coincided with some attempt of the U.K 
and the U.S.A. to exert pressure on Egypt. Egypt, as is well 
known, adopted an independent policy and refused to join 
the system of military alliances which the U.K. and the 
U S.A. have promoted in the Middle Eastern countries. This 
was not pleasing to these Great Powers because it weni 
against their basic policy there. 

12 For a long time past, the greater part of these Western 
Asian countries was under the political and economic 
influence of the United Kingdom. In Syria and Lebanon, the 
French cultural influence was predominant but the French 
Power had to withdraw. Later, the Americans came into the 
picture and there was some tension between them and the 
U K. That tension to some extent remains because the U.K 
did not like this fresh incursion into their chosen field. But, 
on the whole, they pulled together and have brought about 
this system of alliances from Turkey to Pakistan. Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia have opposed these alliances and now Syria 
has jointed them too.^ This is naturally disliked by the U.K 
and the U.S.A. and now the fact that the Soviet Government 
has come into the picture by supplying arms is a matter for 
deep concern to them. 

13 An interesting development in the United Nations has 
been the defeat on more than one occasion of the colonial 
Powers. The actual occasion were not important, but the 

5 On 20 October, Egypt and Syria, and on 27 October , Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia, signed miUtary pacts to counter-balance the Baghdad Pact 
sponsored by the WesL 
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Egypt a year or two ago.^ There is no piovision in that 
agreement lot a difference of opinion on this point between 
the two condominium Powers. 

9. In the Middle East, there was another critical situation 
which has somewhat toned down now, though basically u 
continues. This arose from the report that Egypt was 
purchasing arms from the Soviet Union or Czechoslovakia 
For a long time past, Egypt tried to purchase arms from the 
U.K., the U.S.A., and France. They were unable to obtain 
any. Then they approached the Soviet Union which 
expressed its willingness to sell. As soon as this was known, 
there was an uproar in the U.K. and the U.S.A. and great 
pressure was brought to bear upon Egypt to give up this 
deal.^ Indeed, the threat of a blockade was suggested 
Colonel Nasser, however, took up a strong line and refused 
to be intimidated. Thereupon, the U.K. and the U.SA 
adopted a somewhat softer tone. 

10. The conflict between the Arab States and Israel has 
caused us much concern. Our ties with the Arab States are 
strong. At the same time, we have no ill will against Israel 
and we know that some very tine work has been done by the 
Israel Government in Palestine in developing that arid land 
The development of cooperatives there is specially 
noteworthy. We had hoped that we might be able to play 
some little pan in helping to bung about a settlement, but 
the passions on both sides are much too strong. Militarily, 
probably, Israel is stronger than all the Arab States put 
together. I believe that they have modern equipment in their 
armed forces. They have a fairly good Air Force. In the last 
war between Israel and the Arab States, the formei proved 
much the stronger and I doubt if the balance has changed 
since then. Indeed, it is probable that if there has been a 


3. - See Vol 3, pp. H5. 210-211. 

4. On 27 September, Macmillan spoke to Molotov ol British concern at 
the heightening arms race m West Asia, and on 1 October the U.S., the 
British and the French Ambassadors met Nasser to express the r 
Gov ents fears at Egypt s decision to buy arms from Eastern Europe. 
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change it has been in favour of Israel. Israel, of course, came 
into existence with the active goodwill and help of the U.K 
and the U S.A. and most of the arming of Israel has been 
done from the U.S.A. 

11 In Israel, as elsewhere, there are two groups, one 
moderately inclined and the other extremist. Lately it has 
appeared that the extremist group is dominant and during 
the past many months there were many cases of aggression 
on the part of Israel. It was rather odd that these petty acts of 
aggression usually coincided with some attempt of the U.K 
and the U.S.A. to exert pressure on Egypt. Egypt, as is well 
known, adopted an independent policy and refused to join 
the system of military alliances which the U K. and the 
U S.A. have promoted in the Middle Eastern countries. This 
was not pleasing to these Great Powers because it went 
against their basic policy there. 

12 For a long time past, the greater pan of these Western 
Asian countries was under the political and economic 
influence of the United Kingdom. In Syria and Lebanon, the 
French cultural influence was predominant but the French 
Power had to withdraw. Later, the Americans came into the 
picture and there was some tension between them and the 
U K. That tension to some extent remains because the U.K 
did not like this fresh incursion into their chosen field. But, 
on the whole, they pulled together and have brought about 
this system of alliances from Turkey to Pakistan. Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia have opposed these alliances and now Syria 
has jointed them too.^ This is naturally disliked by the U.K 
and the U.S.A. and now the fact that the Soviet Government 
has come into the picture by supplying arms is a matter for 
deep concern to them. 

1 3 An interesting development m the U nited Nations has 
been the defeat on more than one occasion of the colonial 
Powers. The actual occasion were not important, but the 

5 On 20 October, Egypt and Syria, and on 27 October, Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia, signed military pacts to counter-balance the Baghdad Pact 
sponsored by the "West. 
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mere fact ihat the rovmiru'f, oi the world should 

stand up against some ol rbe big fOinunes and the vested 
inter estb in colomcb was itscll signifKant and has displeased 
these Great Powers. 

H . Th e 1 1 n i led N ci t ion s ar e norv ro n .s id er i g i n t he Po I i tical 
Committee the ionnation oi an International Atomic 
Energy Agency. This has again indirectly raised the 
question ol the colonial Pow'cis versus the smaller countries 
The proposal of the Big Poweis is to have this as a 
specialized Agency out of the Ihiited Nation's direct juris 
diction; also for the control to remain in the hands of 
selected Powers which include not only the Big Powers 
advanced in atomic energy research but also some countries 
which have colonial territories possessing uianiuin. Among 
the lattei is even little Portugal berause of its African 
territories. India has taken a lead in rhi.s matter and pointed 
out that such an arrangement would be very harmful to the 
Asian. African and many other countries. It would mean the 
control of this tremendous power by a few' big countries, 
including colonial Powers It would mean in effect the 
domination of these Big Powers over the rest of the world. It 
must be realized that atomic energy may well be the greatest 
force of the future and it is important, therefore, as to who 
controls it. India has urged that the new Agency should be 
directly associated with the U.N. and that .some Asian 
countries should be in it right from the beginning. We 
attach great importance to this and w'e have even stated that 
unless some such broad basis is agreed to. we might have to 
keep away from such an oiganizaiion. 


6, The ninth session of the U.N. General Assembly (21 Sepiembei to 1 7 
December 19,54) had recommended the setting up ot an International 
Aiomic Energy Agency for development and dis.scminat ion of knowledge 
and infomation relating to atomic energy for poacfhi] purposes On 19 
October 1955, a preliminaiy draft statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency was presented to the Political Commitiec by Australia, 
Belgium. Canada, France, Portugal, South Africa, Britain and the United 
States. 
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15 The growth of the Western European countries and 
Northern America was directly due to the Industrial 
Revolution and the possession of coal and iron ore. This gave 
them a dominating position in the world. World empires 
were built up in the nineteenth century on the basis of this 
industrial growth and the new imperialism came into being 
This meant cheap raw materials from the colonies and 
protected markets for industrial goods in those colonies. 

16 Just as steam and electricity and the growth of techno- 
logy gave this great push to the Western countries and added 
to their strength and wealth enormously, we have now a new 
source of power of enormous dimensions — atomic energy. If 
the raw materials used for the production of atomic energv 
as well as the processes and distribution are controlled by a 
few major Powers, including some colonial countries, this 
might well give rise to a new imperialism to the detriment of 
the other countries of the world. In effect, atomic energy 
might well become the monopoly of a group The under- 
developed countries are likely to suffer most from any such 
development. This question, therefore, is not merely one of 
theory or prestige but is of vital importance to the countries 
of Asia and Africa. 

17 The most advanced countries in regard to the 
production of atomic energy are the U.S. A., theU.S.S.R., the 
U K., Canada and France. Other countries lag behind 
Among these other countries, however, India has done 
rather well and we have laid the foundations for more rapid 
progress in the future. One atomic reactor plant is being 
constructed, another is being designed,^ and a third is 
thought of. We have some fine scientists at the top, headed 
by Dr. Homi Bhabha, and a group of bright young men and 
women working in our various research centres. Some of 
these have received training abroad and others are being sent 


7 On 4 August 1956, India’s first atomic reactor Apsara started 
operating at Trombay, near Bombay, and Zerlina, the second reactor, 
■went into operation at Trombay on 14 January 196 Both reactors were 
bui t ent rely by the Indian scientists and the engineers 
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meie fact that the smaller tountnes ol the world should 
stand up against some ol tlte big tountiies and the vested 
interests in colonics was uself signiiu ant and has displeased 
these Great Powers. 

1 4. The United Nations aie runv r onsidcrig in the Political 
Committee (he foi mat um of an International Atomic 
Energy Agency.® This has again indirectly raised the 
question of the colonial Powers r'crsus the stnallei countries 
The proposal of the Big Powers is to have this as a 
specialized Agency out of the United Nation's direct juris 
diction; also for the control to remain in the hands of 
selected Powers which include not only the Big Powers 
advanced in atomic energy research but al,so some countries 
which have colonial territories possessinguranium, Among 
the latter is even little Portugal because of its Atncan 
territories. India has taken a lead in this matter and pointed 
out that such an arrangement would be very harmful to the 
Asian, African and many other court tries. It would mean the 
control of this tremendous porvei by a few big countries, 
including colonial Powers, It would mean in effect the 
domination of these Big Powers over the rest of the world. It 
must be realized that atomic energy may well be the greatest 
force of the future and it is important, therefore, as to who 
controls it. India has urged that the new Agency should be 
directly associated with the U.N. and that some Asian 
countries should be in it right from the beginning. We 
attach great importance to this and we have even stated that 
unless some such btoad basis is agreed to, we might have to 
keep away from such an organization. 


6. The ninth session of die U.N. General Assembly (21 September to 17 
December 1954) had recommended the settintj up ot an International 
Atomic Energy Agency for development and dLssemrnauon of knowledge 
and information relating to atomic energy for peaceful purposes On 19 
Octobet 1955, a preliminary diaft statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency was presented to the Political Committee by Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, France, Portugal, South Africa, Britain and the United 
States- 
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15 The growth of the Western European countries and 
Northern America was directly due to the Industrial 
Revolution and the possession of coal and iron ore. This gave 
them a dominating position in the world. World empires 
were built up in the nineteenth century on the basis of this 
industrial growth and the new imperialism came into being 
This meant cheap raw materials from the colonies and 
protected markets for industrial goods in those colonies 

16 Just as steam and electricity and the growth of techno- 
logy gave this great push to the Western countries and added 
to their strength and wealth enormously^ we have now a new 
source of power of enormous dimensions — atomic energ)^ If 
the raw materials used for the production of atomic energy 
as well as the processes and distribution are controlled by a 
few major Powers, including some colonial countries, this 
might well give rise to a new imperialism to the detriment of 
the other countries of the world. In effect, atomic energy 
might well become the monopoly of a group. The under- 
developed countries are likely to suffer most from any such 
development. This question, therefore, is not merely one of 
theory or prestige but is of vital importance to the countries 
of Asia and Africa. 

17. The most advanced countries in regard to the 
production of atomic energy are the U.S. A., theU.S.S.R., the 
U K., Canada and France Other countries lag behind 
Among these other countries, however, India has done 
rather well and we have laid the foundations for more rapid 
progress in the future. One atomic reactor plant is being 
constructed, another is being designed,’ and a third is 
thought of. We have some fine scientists at the top, headed 
by Dr. Homi Bbabha, and a group of bright young men and 
women working in our various research centres, Some of 
these have received training abroad and o thers are being sen t 


7 On 4 August 1956, India's first atomic reactor Apsara started 
operating at Trombay, near Bombay, and Zerlina, the second reactor, 
went nto operation at Trombay on 14 January 1961 Both reactors were 
b ill eiinrely by the Indian saenusts arid the cn 
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there for this purpose. In the reactors that we are putting up, 
we propose to give facilities for training for people from 
other countries of Asia. 

18. We have had a visit recently from U Nu, Prime 
Ministers of Burma.® He is always a welcome guest. As you 
know, we have advanced a loan of twenty crores of rupees to 
the Burmese Government.® It was not easy for us to do so but 
we were anxious to help Burma in her difficult economic 
situation. 

19. We have also had the Earl of Home, the Common- 
wealth Secretary of the United Kingdom^® and today Vice- 
President Hacta'^ of Indonesia arrived in Delhi. He is a very 
old friend of mine. We met for the first time in Brussels in 
1927 and we kept in touch with each other to some extent 
afterwards. I remember his coming to Delhi at the beginning 
of 1947. He came to India incognito then and I took him to 
meet Gandhiji. He came for a second time in 1949 and this is 
his third visit. In Indonesia, the elections have resulted in a 
curious situation. The final figures are not known yet but it 
is dear that the four major parties that have emerged are: ( 1 ) 
the Nationalist Party, (2) the Masjumi Party, the moderate 
Moslem Party with socialist leanings, (3) the more extreme 
Moslem Party, and (4j the Communists. Only a coalition 
government is possible, probably between the first two.^^ 


8. From 16 to 18 October 1955. 

9. The Indo-Burmese Loan Agreement was signed at New Delhi on 17 
October 1953 

10 On 20-21 October 1955. 

1 1. For b. fn see Vol. 2, p. 222 

12 Ali Saslroam djojo the leader of the Natronalisi Party torraedon 
20 March a coal t on Government of the Masjumi the United Moslem 
Party the Islamic Party the Chnjcian Party and the Catholic Party 
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20. Other important visitors are coming in November, 
especially Mr. Bulganin and Mr. IQirushchev, They will be 
visiting many parts of India during their brief stay. I hope 
that the welcome that we give them will not only be warm 
but disciplined. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
26 November, 1955 


My dear Chief Minister, 

I am writing to you after a full month. I am very sorry for this 
lapse on my part, as I feel that I should be regular in sending 
my forthightly letters to you and keeping in touch with you. 
But circumstances have been too strong for me and I have 
been unable to find the time or to develop the mood for 
writing this letter. I am writing now in between two visits of 
eminent guests from abroad. The Soviet leaders have gone 
from Delhi and at present touring in West and South India.' 
Tomorrow the King of Saudi Arabia^ arrives here with a 
large retinue ^ 

2 . Two major events have overshadowed other happenings 
during the last two weeks. These are the discussions on the 
Report of the States Reorganization Commission and the 
extraordinary happenings connected therewith.^ The 
second matter is the visit of the Soviet leaders to India. In a 
sense, perhaps, it was as well that the Soviet leaders came at 
this particular junctuie and their visit diverted attention to 


1. From 25 to 28 November 1955. 

2. Abdul-Aziz Saud For b fn. see Vol. 3, p 5.34 

3 The King auived in India on 27 November on a fortnight’s visit 

4. The Congress Working Committee meeting in New Delhi on 8 and 9 
November, recommended the creation of Gujatar, Maharashtra and 
Bombay city State with the proviso that the latter could be merged with 
Mahal ashira if alter fiveyearsa two-thirds majority of the people living in 
Bombay opted for u. But the Maharashtra Congiess Executive declared on 
16 November that the State of Maharashtra without the city of Bombay 
could not be conce ved and urged reconsiderat on of the issue by tl e 
Congres.') Working Comm ttce 
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some extent at least from the fierce controversies on the 
S R.C. Report. 

3 I do not wish to write to you much on this occasion 
about the S.R.C. Report. But I cannot help expressing my 
deep distress, in which you no doubt share, at the 
occurrences in Bombay^ and Rewa.® In a sense, the Vindhya 
Pradesh occurrences, though very bad, have no great 
significance. A group of persons misbehaved very badly 
The significance of this is that regular parties, as for instance 
the Praja Socialist Party of Vindhya Pradesh, were directly 
responsible for this. It is astonishing that any organized 
party should take to this kind of hooliganism. What is still 
more painful is that this kind of thing is not condemned by 
the leaders and other members of that party clearly and 
unequivocally. Vindhya Pradesh is a politically backward 
area and it is for this reason that I do not attach too much 
importance to what happened there. But the important 
aspect of it is the tolerance anywhere in India and by anyone 
of this kind of disgraceful behaviour. 

4 The Bombay happenings were far more serious because 
they were on a mass scale. There is little doubt that a large 
number of provocative speeches previously led to what 
happened. We are told that among those who took a leading 
part in these disturbances in Bombay were members of the 
Communist Party and the Praja Socialist Party. This raises a 
vital issue for us and for the country. Are we to conduct our 
political discussions by promoting some kind of a party civil 


5 On 18 November the police in Bombay clashed with the demons- 
trators who were demanding merger of Bombay city with Maharashtra, 
and on 20 November a Congress meeting at Bombay addressed by the 
Chief Minister was disturbed when brickbats were hurled at the dais. On 
the 23rd, buses and trams were set on fire and some police posts attacked, 
and this led to police firing in which 12 persons were killed and 266 
injured. 

6 On 23 November, a crowd at Rewa breaking into the Assembly Hall 
dur-ng discussion of the States Reorgan’zauon Committee’s Report 
assdu ted the Congress party members and caused damage to Gov ent 
property 
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war? For one of our foremost cities like Bombay to have to 
put up with this IS a matter of the gravest concern. I am 
worried first of all that any person should indulge in this 
kind of behaviour; secondly that organized parties should 
encourage it; thirdly that industrial labour and students 
should be dragged into it; fourthly that there should not be 
widespread and strong condemnation of it from all sides. Of 
course, many people have condemned it, but many others 
who should have done so have remained strangely silent 

5 1 1 epeat that this has nothing to do wi th the merits of any 
problem. Normally, a controversial issue, however 
important, is decided in a democracy after full discussion by 
some kind of a majority opinion through representative 
processes To try to decide it in the streets by bludgeoning 
people and commitimg arson is very far from any reasoning 
or democratic process. A majority should not require this It 
IS a minority that might feel tempted to indulge in it in order 
to prevent the majority’s viewpoint prevailing. That is a 
near approach to fascist methods of dealing with problems 
Obviously, no Goveimneni can be coerced by such methods 
Indeed the Government will cease to function if it tolerated 
such methods and one success of this behaviour would lead 
to its being followed in many other places. Our country 
would be reduced not only to chaos but to chaos of the lowest 
and most v'ulgar type. 

6 I am continually surpiised at the contradictions in our 
ideals and professions and in our practice. Democracy, of 
course, is entirely opposed to this type of hooligan action 
But we base ourselves on something more than democracy 
which we claim to be a special virtue of our people. We talk 
of Ahimsa and non-violence which are certainly not 
negative virtues, but have a very positive element in them 
We talk of tolerance which can only mean tolerating 
viewpoints other than our own. I have just been reading an 
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article by the famous violinist, Yehudi Menuhin/ who 
visited India some years ago ® In the course of his long 
article, he says;- 

But when I myself think of India, I think of a quahtv 
specifically Indian which in my imagination holds 
something of the innocence of the fabled and symbolic 
Garden of Eden. 

To me India means the villages, the noble bearing of their 
people, the aesthetic harmony of their life; I think of 
Gandhi, of Buddha, of the temples, of gentleness comb- 
ined with power, or patience matched by persistence, of 
innocence allied to wisdom, and of the luxuriance of life 
from the oxen and the monkeys to the flame trees and the 
mangoes; I think of the innate dignity and tolerance of fhe 
Hindu and his tradition. 

The capacity of experiencing the full depth and breadth 
of life’s pleasures and pains without losing a nobler 
lesignation, of knowing intimately the exalted 
satisfaction of creation, while remaining deeply humble, 
are characteristics peculiar to these villages. 

7 Yehudi Menuhin goes on in this strain. Perhaps, he 
would not write thus if he knew India a little better 
Nevertheless, I think that there is some truth in what he says, 
but at (he same time there is another picture which is far 
from pleasant; and it is this picture chat we saw during the 
recent Bombay riots. Apart from violence, there was no 
decency or dignity about it- It was an attempt to introduce 
the law of the jungle. Sometime we see something of this 
type on a smaller scale when students misbehave en masse 

8 In the larger scheme of things, it is a matter of little 
consequence to me whether the city of Bombay is attached to 
this State or that or remains a separate entity but t is a 
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matter of the greatest < onseqiienr e to al] of us as to how we 
pKKeed about this business aiid whethei we can come to 
decisions peacefully and abide by them. Almost every 
decision fails to please eveiybcxly. Are we; therefore, to rebel 
against that decision and try to upset the decision throwing 
stones at each other? In a democracy a wrong decision can be 
right later provided the majority are won over to that view 

9. Some authoirty has to take a final decision. In our case it 
IS Parliament, guided by the Government of the day. In view, 
however, of conflicting opinions and the passions 
accompanying them, the Congress Working Committee has 
tried to achieve, by numerous talks and discussions, as great 
a measure of agreement as possible. It may fail, in some 
cases, in achieving that agreement. I’he Government, as 
such, cannot deal informally with various groups, and 
hence the approach of the Congress Working Committee 
becomes necessary and helpful. The final decision, of 
course, rests with Parliament. 

10. It serves little purpose for people to say now that we did 
wrong in raising this whole question of reorganization. I do 
not think that there was any escape from this and anyhow it 
has been done. Now that we face this pioblem in this present 
context, we cannot run away from it and we shall have to 
deal with it with such wisdom and courage as we possess In 
no event, can we submit to coercion backed by violence. 

1 1 The visit of Mr. Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev to India 
has turned out to be an event of the first importance in world 
affairs. Accidentally, it coincided with a meeting at 
Baghdad® of some countries which are now referred to as the 
Baghdad Powers. These countries are Iraq, Turkey, Iran, 
Pakistan and the United Kingdom. They have now set up 
formally what they call M.E.D.O. (Middle East Defence 
Organization). The United States, though not thus far a 
member of this Organization, is closely associated with it 

9 Tlief'rst meeting of il e Council of the Baghdad Pact was held on 21 
and 22 November under the Chairmanship of the Prune Min sler of Iraq 
Nun el 
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and their observers attended the Baghdad meeting. At this 
meeting, a Permanent Council of the Baghdad Pact was set 
up. Also an Economic Commission and some kind of a 
military structure on the N.A.T.O. pattern An interesting 
feature is that the United Kingdom offered atomic assistance 
to the other countries of the Baghdad Pact. Another 
significant feature is their disapproval of what is called 
neutralism, which they consider as a danger to the homo- 
geneity of Western Asia. 

12 The tremendous publicity given in India and abroad to 
the visit the Soviet leaders here has overshadowed this 
Baghdad Pact. Apart from this publicity, the fact of the visit 
IS as well as the speeches delivered by Mr, Bulganin and Mr 
Khrushchev have highlighted a point of view which is 
directly opposed to that of the Baghdad Pact.^® To us in 
India, this Baghdad Pact is of particular significance. It is 
something in direct opposition to our policy of non- 
alignment. The fact that Pakistan is a member of it brings 
this Organization directly to India’s doorstep. Both the CJ.K 
and Pakistan are members of the Commonwealth. We may 
for the moment leave Pakistan out of consideration because 
of its hostility to India. But the fact that the U.K. has 
formally aligned itself to this Pact and to Pakistan comes 
perilously near to the United Kingdom taking an unfriendly 
step towards India. In fact, it associates itself in a military 
alliance with a country (Pakistan) which is hostile to India. 
All this raises many difficult problems and is likely to affect 
our relations with the U.K. Indeed, we have pointed this out 
to the U.K. Government. 

15. It is possible that this M.E.U.O., like S.E.A.T.O., has 
more bark in it than bite. It may be just a move in the cold 
war But the possibilities it opens out for tiouble both in 
Western Asia and in relation to India are considerable and 
we cannot ignore them. 


10 For example on 21 No her 1955 Bulgan'n praised India s 
pol cy of opposing military pads 
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14 What I have said abouf the United Kingdom applies m 
a somewhat lesser measure to the U.S.A., which is closely 
associated to this Pact, though not a member of it. 

15 You will remember that soon after the Geneva 
Conference on Indo-China, the first meeting took place to 
start a South East Defence Organization.®' That was 
singularly ill-timed It did not result in strengthening the 
defence of the countries participating in it. Its chief result 
was to antagonize and irritate other countries chiefly China, 
and to come in the way of the process of lessening tensions 
which the Geneva Conference had started. This M.E.D O 
again was singularly ill-timed after so much talk on the 
“Geneva spirit’’ which resulted from a co-called Summit 
Conference. It almost appears that an attempt is made to 
balance every forward step taken by one or even two steps 
back. Let us examine these attempts at forming a Middle 
Eastern Defence Organization by the Western Powers and 
their consequences. The object, presumably, was to give 
notice to the Soviet Union that this area was protected and 
outside its scope or designs. Also, to strengthen this area 
against the Soviet. The actual result has been to split up the 
Arab countries and thus weaken them. Further, attempts to 
coerce Egypt have failed and Egypt has actually gone some 
way towards cooperating, at least in trade matters with the 
Communist countries. The sale of Czech arms to Egypt led 
to a big outcry in the Western nations. But Colonel Nasser 
persists in it. His object was not merely to get the arms but 
even more so to give notice to the Western countries that he 
would not submit to their pressure tactics. He won in this 
contest. Saudi Arabia stands by him and so does, more or 
less, Syria. The other Arab countries, in spite of the Baghdad 
Pact, have been made to realize that Egypt can stand up to 
pressure tactics. In a sense, Egypt has taken a lead in the Arab 
world and that lead is not in line with the policies of the 
Western countries. Thus, the result of the Western countries 

11 S«!Vol 3 p 256 

12. Sec ante pp 284 and 290 
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trying to woo and control the countries of the Middle East 
has led to a contrary result and actually the position of the 
Western countries in this area is now much weaker than it 
was. This is a significant example of wrong strategy and 
false assumptions. For the first time the Soviet Union audits 
allied countries are appearing in the Middle Eastern scene, 
which was thus far considered a safe preserve of the Western 
countries The Baghdad Pact makes no difference to this 
except to irritate and aggravate these disruptive tendencies. 
16 The United States and the United Kingdom continue 
to think far too much in terms of military power and bases. 
They refer frequently to developing a “position of 
strength.” They forget that strength does not come from 
military power only and there are perhaps more important 
factors to it. They forget also that their military power is not 
so overwhelming as to frighten some other countries. 

1 7. Another aspect of this problem, both in the Middle East 
and in South East Asia, should be borne in mind. Almost 
everywhere, the U.K. and the U.S. A. have aligned themselves 
to feudal and highly reactionary regimes, which would 
probably topple over but for foreign help. The people of 
these countries naturally do not like these feudal regimes 
and like still less the foreign powers supporting them. 
Hence the Western countries purchase their military 
positions or bases at a heavy price. 

1 8. Two or three days ago, a newspaper report appeared to 
the effect that Pakistan had asked for more arms from the 
U.S.A. Also, that the U.S. A. was spending a large sum of 
money in improving the airfields and other bases in 
Pakistan and for this purpose large numbers of U.S 
technicians were going to Pakistan. It seems to me quite 
extraordinary how the U.S.A. and the U.K. ignore the facts 
of life in Asia at present and place their reliance on these 
imposed bases and military pacts. 

19. The strategy of the cold war gave some strength in 
Europe to the Western countries; but it does not seem to 
work that way now even in Eurojse. In Asia it works to their 
disadvantage and the mi uauve appears to he with the Soviet 
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Union and China. By simply staying put, the Soviet Union 
IS quite happy. 

20 This applies to the German question. Various 
developments in Europe stiengthened the Western nations 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union which protested in vain. Being 
unable to prevent West Germany from joining the N.A.T O 
alliance, the Soviet Union adapted its policy to the new 
circumstances and made it clear that there would be no 
union of West and East Germany unless West Germany left 
N.A.T.O. The Western Powers, of course, cannot agree to 
this demand and so there is a complete deadlock, as was 
evidenced at the recent Foreign Ministers’ meeting in 
Geneva.*^ The Soviet Union does not lose anything by this 
deadlock. On the other hand, the Western countries, after a 
period of success, have suddenly found a blank wall in front 
of them and they do not know how to get over it. In Germany 
itself all kinds of new forces are working. 

21 The Conference of Foreign Ministers, held recently m 
Geneva, was a complete failure. And yet, in spite of this, one 
need not take too alarmist a view about the European or the 
world situation. Probably, the language of the cold war will 
again appear; indeed, it has appeared, but nobody thinks of 
actual war now. 

22, You must have read reports of the speeches delivered by 
Mr. Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev in India. They have been 
forthright speeches, often containing attacks on U.S 


15 See aiile, p 283 
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policies.^** I was a little surprised to hear these speeches 
before Members of Parliament hered^ The surprise was not 
due to the content of the speech, but rather to the fact that 
they chose to deliver such speeches in India. For our part, we 
do not encourage controversial utterances of this kind by 
foreigners in India. At the same time, if our guests wish to 
speak in that strain, we cannot do anything about it. But, 
this apart, there was fair amount of sound reasoning in what 
Bulganin and Khrushchev said, though undoubtedly, m 
some places, it was one-sided. We have had some talks with 
them in private and we shall continue with them on their 
return to Delhi. These talks consisted chiefly in the Soviet 
leaders explaining their approach to various world 
problems. We did not say much to them at this stage. There 
IS nothing very secret about their approach because they 
have repeated it in public. But I did get the impression of 
confidence and strength from their talks. Also, their desire 
for peace, though that desire might not be expressed in very 
peaceful terms. 

23 Mr. Dulles visited Yugoslavia recently.^® It is 
interesting to note that, after taking up a strong line against 
Yugoslavia, the U.S. have climbed down somewhat and they 
have again promised Yugoslavia full aid. Yugoslavia 
continues her independent policy. Meanwhile, the Balkan 
Alliance has considerably weakened, partly because of 


14. In their speeches, Bulganin and Khrushchev attacked the policy of 
military pacts and blocs in South East and West Asia. In a speech at 
Bombay on 24 November, Khrushchev accused the Western Powers, 
especially Britain, of sending “Hitler’s divisions to invade Russia ’ 

15. Addressing the Members of Parliament on 21 November, Bulganin 

said that “on the question of disarmament and prohibition of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons the Western Powers are going backward. . . and by 
their new proposals are setting the problem of disarmament back by at 
least ten years.” He said the military groupings in Europe and N. A.T.O ‘s 
“selective” and "aggressive” character had caused concern all over the 
world. He accused the Western Powers of not allowing the people of 
Germany to exercise their choice to settle the C problem. 

16 Du les met Marshal 1 o a Bnom on 6 November 1955 
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Yugoslavia’s attitude and partly because of the hostility 
between Greece and Tuikey over (he question of Cyprus 

24 Various talks aie going on now betw'cen some of our 
officials and Soviet officials about technical aid. There is no 
question of our receiving free aid from the Soviet Union, but 
we may obtain some equipment or machines from them as 
well as get oui people trained. These talks are still in their 
preliminary stages at present.*® 

25 U Nu, the Prime Minister of Burma, came here on his 
way back from the Soviet Union. We had talks and, as usual, 
we found ourselves in broad agreement. 

26 I have referred above to the Baghdad Pact and to the fact 
that in so many of these countries the existing regime are 
frankly reactionary and feudal. The aid that goes to them is 
largely spent on the military machine or it goes into the 
pockets of a few rich people. The economic condition of the 
country does not improve at ail. Even in a European country 
like Italy, it is instructive to see how this aid has worked I 
understand that since the war the United States of America 
have given vast sums of money in aid to the Italian 
Government. This aid amounts to over 1,000 crores of 
rupees. Production has gone up in Italy and Rome and some 
of the bigger cities are full of expensive cars and luxury 
articles. But the condition of the peasantry, especially m 


17. Greece supported the movemem toi the union of Greece Vtith 
Cyprus, but Turkey maintained that Cyprus should be restored to her as 
the British had taken it trom her in 1878. Against the background of 
anti'Greek nots in Istanbul and Ismur on 6 September 1955 and rejection 
by the Greek Government of the British proposals for a settlement, the 
U S Government requested Greece on 15 September to agree to a 
postponement of the Cyprus debate in the U, N Geneiai Assembly so as to 
allow tension to subside. 

18 The communique issued on 13 December from New Delhi said that 
in exchange for substantial quantities of raw materials and manufactured 
goods, India would obtain one million tons of steel and equipment for oil 
processing and mining in the next three years beginning from 1956. The 
iwoco nuaes alsoexpresscd theirdesire toi thcvol ofb'lalerai 

rade 
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South Italy, is deplorable Hardly any part of the aid has 
tuckled down to the masses of the people. Sometime ago 
there was agrarian trouble in South Italy and, oddly enough, 
Roman Catholic priests joined with the Communists m 
advising the peasantry to take forcible possession of the 
Idiid. The Italian Government then moved a little and 
produced some land reforms which were very ineffective. 

27 IE this has been the position in a country like Italy, one 
can very well imagine the state of affairs in some of the 
couritries of West Asia. We have recently had a report about 
Iran from an officer we sent there in connection with 
community projects work. He says that the land system there 
IS feudal and very big landlords control the politics of .the 
country It is not possible to have any community develop 
ment so long as this land system remains as it is. The Shah of 
Iran himself owns vast areas of land. He is, I believe, 
somewhat liberal-minded and recently he gave a small part 
of his land to the peasants. The other big landlords objected 
to this strongly as, according to them, this set a bad example 
Practically speaking, some of these West Asian Governments 
have no strong foundations, political or economic. They 
carry on because their governing structure is helped and 
protected by foreign powers. The people generally are 
unhappy and become hostile to these foreign powers which 
try to perpetuate a social structure which is oppressive. 

28 1 have referred to the case of Italy, where production has 
undoubtedly gone up and yet has brought little relief to the 
people generally. Only the upper layers of the population 
were benefited and no kind of social change has taken place 
This brings out clearly how' mere increase of production is 
not enough. It has to be accompanied by equitable 
distribution and by basic social changes. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharial Nehru 
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New Delhi 
21 December, 1955 

I am sending you a note I have written on the recent visit of 
the Soviet leaders to India. I am afraid it is rather a long note 
and not very concise, but I thought it would be better for me 
to let you have my impressions in some detail. I shall be 
grateful if you will take particular care to keep this secret. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 
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Mr Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev spent about nineteen days 
in India. ^ Their visit was divided up into two parts, thirteen 
days to begin with, then six days in Burma and then back 
again to India and six days here. During this period, they 
had opportunities to see many parts of India and to visit 
many of our new ventures — river vallev schemes, big 
plants for fertilizers and making locomotive engines, 
national laboratories, agricultural farms, community 
projects, etc. Generally speaking, their time was taken up 
more by seeing the new developments in India and not so 
much by ancient monuments. They met many leading 
personalities in India and were greeted by vast crowds 
everywhere. The welcome to them was sponsored by the 
Central and State Governments, and elaboratearrangements 
were made. There is no doubt, however, that the public 
response, which was tremendous, was something much 
more than any Government could organize. The co-opera- 
tion of the Government and the people produced a mighty 
welcome everywhere. 

2. This welcome was partly due to the fact that the Prime 
Minister had been given a cordial and popular welcome in 
the Soviet Union, and millions in India had seen the cinema 
films showing this welcome. There was a desire to 
demonstrate to the Soviet visitors that we could do some- 
thing better in this respect. Further, there was naturally a 
curiosity to see the top leaders of a country which was 
playing such a dominant role in world politics and which 
had emerged from a great revolution and its continuing 
troubles afterwards. There was also a certain sympathy 
among the common people with the Soviet Union as it was 
believed that the Soviet Union had raised the status of the 
common man In addiuon to all this there was the grea 
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publicity in oui newspapers,, as well as ni newspapers ol 
other countries, to the Soviet tour a?, it progressed This had 
a certain snow-balling effect, and people's interest was 
roused more and more 

3 In foreign countries, this tour was followed with great 
and anxious interest because of its political aspect and the 
possible consequences that might flow troni it Many 
foreign correspondents accompanied the Soviet leaders 
during theii tour in India and sent long accounts to their 
newspapers. 

4. Thus, for a variety of reasons, the visi t of Mr. Bulganin 
and Mr. Khrushchev to India became an event of first-class 
world importance. 'What has been the effect of this visit in 
India, in the Soviet Union, and elsewhere in the worlds 
Undoubtedly, it has had a powerful effect, though it is 
difficult to measure this. The effect in India w’as largely a 
psychological ohe of increasing friendly feelings between 
India and the Soviet Union. Partly also, it has given an 
impetus to our trade and like contacts, in the political field, 
it has not produced any marked effect on our general policy, 
though, in practice, relations will be much closer and 
economic contacts will increase. So far as India’s policy of 
non-involvement is concerned, there has been and will be no 
change, and the fears of Western countries in this respect 
have no foundations. But it may be true that the strong and 
angry reaction in certain Western countries may itself tend 
to make India more friendly to the Soviet Union. 

5. The effect in the Soviet Union is even more difficult to 
judge, but it may be said with some confidence that greater 
knowledge of India as she is. both among the leaders of the 
Soviet Union and the people, has had a Considerable effect 
on their thinking. Both Mr. Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev 
repeated on numerous occasions that they had to revise their 
opinion about India completely because of their visit. They 
said that neither they nor their people knew much about her 
and this visit had opened their eyes to actual conditions in 
this country’ They were obviously impressed by many 
things that we had done and by the general strength and 
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popuiarity of our Government. The enthusiasm of the 
public and the discipline of vast crowds also impressed 
them. Many of the entourage repeatedly said that they had 
no conception of the popularity of the Prime Minister with 
the public till they had .seen it with their own eyes. Broadly 
speaking, it can be said that they were convinced that India 
was a growing concern, marching ahead, and that therefore 
India’s friendship was something worthwhile. This 
opening out of a big window towards India and Burma must 
necessarily have a considerable effect in imperceptibly 
moulding Soviet opinion both at the top and among the 
people. It helps them to come out of their shell and not feel 
so isolated as they were. They realize that a country like 
India, which is not Communist and which is at the same 
time not anti^Communist, has an important place in the 
world and is worth wooing. 

6. In the Western countries, the initial reactions were one 
of anger and resen tment^ and a feeling that India was failing 
into the lap of Soviet communism, Gradually, this feeling 
will no doubt be controlled and a sometvhat more realistic 
view of the situation taken. But it is true that politicians and 
others in the Western countries have been completely shaken 
up by this visit of the Soviet leaders to India and their 
reception here, and attempts are being made to make a fresh 
appraisal of the situation. On the one hand, there is the 
angry reaction of considering India as lined up with the 
enemy and tiierei ore treating her as such. On the other, there 
is a feeling that India being even more important than they 
thought, far greater efforts should be made to win her on 
their side. Probably, after a while, some middle opinion 
between these tv/o extremes will stabilize itself. 


2- Sir Anthony Eden, the Pnme Minister of Britain, described in the 
House of Commons on 1 2 December the statements of the Soviet leaders in 
Indians “fantastic.” 
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7. The one broad result of this visit has been, both among 
those who like it and those who dislike it, to laise India’s 
prestige and status in the world. It is realized more than ever 
that India makes a difference and cannot be ignored. The 
Russians, being far more understanding and cleverer than 
the Western diplomats, accept this fact and play it up 
European and American diplomats find it much more 
difficult to adapt themselves to changed circumstances 
Their basic thinking is still governed to some extent by their 
previous relationship with Asian countries, In America, the 
great access to their financial and military strength since the 
War, has made them look down on almost every country, 
friend or foe, and they have developed a habit of irritating 
others by their overbearing attitudes. In the United 
Kingdom, there are a large number of retired administrators 
and others from India and the colonies, and they affect 
public opinion, even though the Government there is wiser 
Also, the continuing colonies of England and France mould 
opinion there and create a measure of hostility to a country 
like India which talks about anti-colonialism. Canada, 
which IS singularly free from this colonial bias as well as 
from the extreme attitudes of the United Slates, usually takes 
a much more sensible view of the situation, even though, as a 
country, it is rather conservative. The Soviet Union has me 
great advantage of not coming into conflict over any issue of 
the old colonial type and therefore can denounce colonia- 
lism without any injury to itself. 

8 In order to understand the reactions to the Soviet visit to 
India, one has to keep in mind certain recent events in the 
mternaiionai sphere, which have already conditioned both 
the Soviet Union and the Western countries. The so-called 
Summit Conference at Geneva^ had resulted in creating, for 
the first time since the World War, a more friendly 
atmosphere. The big problems remained unsolved but, at 
any rate, tension was much less, and there was a general 

3. The Conerence of the Heads of the CJovemments of U.S., U K , 
France and USSR was held in Geneva frcMn 19 id 23 July 1955 
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belief that war had to be ruled out. The cold war was almost 
suspended and the language of statesmen both in the 
Western countries and in the Soviet Union became milder m 
tone. During a period before and after the Summit 
Conference, the Soviet Union took a number of steps which 
were welcomed and which indicated a marked change in 
Soviet policy. The vital problem of Germany was not 
affected by all that had happened, but a certain atmosphere 
was created all over the world which was widely appreciated 
The Western Powets probably thought that this would lead 
to a less rigid attitude on the part of the Soviet Union m 
regard to German unification. 

9 It soon appeared, however, that on the question of 
Germany, both sides were as rigid as ever, and there was no 
meeting ground. Indeed, this had been dear for a long time, 
and I remember Marshal Tito telling me that there was no 
possibility for a long time to come for a solution of the 
German problem. This stalemate in Germany was more to 
the disadvantage of the Western Powers than of the Soviet 
Union. On the whole, it suited the Soviet Union to allow 
matters to rest where they were, and they had no incentive to 
settle that problem at the expense of something else. Thus, 
the Western Powers were put in a difficult position because 
they did not like the stalemate and did not know how to end 
It, war having been ruled out. This led to resentment in the 
West. 

10 The Foreign Ministers’ Conference'^ at Geneva met in 
this background. F.ven before it began, it was clear that it 
could not result in any settlement. During the Conference, 
the old atmosphere of the Summit meeting faded away, and 
we saw almost a repctit ion of the cold war approaches, It was 
not quite like the old conferences because much had 
happened in between. 


4. It met from 27 October to 16 November 1955 to discuss (1) European 
security and German reunification, 12) disarmament, and (3) contacts 
between East and WesL 
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11. Immediately altei that ConleTence, charges and cou- 
nter-charges were flung at each oth(‘j, and each party was 
accused of obstruction and even of sabotage.^ The Baghdad 
Pact follow'ed. There was nothing new in this because the 
Middle East alliances had grown gradually in the course of a 
year Neveitheless, the formal meeting in Baghdad with the 
UK as a party to the Pact and the U S.A. offering to 
cooperate both in the economic and the military fields, was a 
disturbing factor. We, in India, disliked it and gave expre- 
ssion to our dislike.® We did so both on general grounds of 
oui dislike of military alliances of this kind and also because 
It affected us directly. Two Commonwealth countries, the 
U K. and Pakistan, were partners of this Pact which was 
definitely aimed against the Soviet Union. Thus, the area of 
cold war and conflict came right up to our borders. All the 
reasons that had impelled us to criticize the previous 
American aid to Pakistan were applicable to the Baghdad 
Pact in a much stronger measure. Shri Krishna Menon, 
speaking in the United Nations, referred to the ‘‘encircle- 
ment” of India by the S.E.A.T.O. on one side and the 
Baghdad Pact on the other. 

12. If this was so in regard to India, the Soviet Union was 
much more and directly affected. The cold war was on again 


■S While the Western Powers accused the Soviet Government on 16 
November 1955 of lack of earnestness on the question of ending the 
division of Germany, Molotov, the Russian Foreign Minister, asserted on 
the same day that the Western leaders ignoring the lealmes of the 
situation were demanding remihtaiuation and inclusion of the whole of 
Germany in the Western security system as conditions for the reunification 
of Germany 

6 Speaking in the Lok Sabha on 5 December, Neliru said the Pact was 
“deplorable from the point of view of peace and security,” and “an 
unfortunate and a deplorable action on the part of the countries who 
joined it.” 

7. At a meeting of the Political Committee of the United Nations on 9 
December, Menon said that formation of military alliances was contrary 
to the terms of the U.N. Charter and expressed concern over India being 
ringed in by these war pacts and highly aimed nations 
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13 It was in this context that the Soviet leaders’ visit to 
India took place. They were full of the Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference and the charges and counter-charges being 
made. At my first meeting with Mr. Bulganin and Mr 
Khrushchev, the latter explained at great length what had 
happened first at the Summit Conference and, later, at the 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference. Naturally, he laid the blame 
completely for any failure of the latter on the Western 
countries, more especially on the U.S.A.® In the course of 
their talks with me, not much was said against the U.K.; in 
fact, they were almost tender to it. Referring to France, they 
complained of the insulting treatment given to France by the 
U S.A. and to some extent hy the U.K. Also, that France 
spoke with two conflicting voices that of Mr. Faure® and Mr 
Pineaud® 

14 Both Mr. Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev spoke 
confidently. They did not appear to be afraid or at ail 
worried about the new developments. They pointed out 
that, in spite of the apparent failure of the Geneva Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference, the situation was not so bad as it 
might have been at an earlier stage. The Soviet Union’s 
relations with a number of European countries were much 
more friendly than they had been previously, and a number 
of leaders of these countries were coming to visit the Soviet 
Union in the future. So, while there might be strong 


8 Khrushchev sard on 14 December that no agreement could be reached 
if the Western Powers did not give up the policy of negotiations from a 
position of strength. He said that "but for the unexpected change in the 
position of the U.S.A. which suddenly rejected its own former proposals, 
these questions would have been already nearing solution.” 

9. Edgar Faure (1908-1988). Leader, Radical Socialist Party; Prime 
Minister of France, 1952 and 1955-56; Minister of Budget, 1950-51, of 
Justice, 1951-52, of Finance and Economic Affairs, 1953-54, of Foreign 
Affairs, 1955, of Finance, 1958, of Agriculture, 1966-68, of Education, 
1968-69, of Social Affairs, 1972-73; President, Nauonal Assembly, 
1973-78. 

10. Christian Pmeau(b. 1904). French Minister of Food, 1945, of Public 
Works 1948-49- of Finance 19^ of Foreign Affairs 1958-58 
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11. Immedialelv after tha( Conference, charges and cou- 
ntei'charges weie flung at each other, and each party was, 
accused of obstruction and even of sabotage."’ The Baghdad 
Pact followed. There was nothing new' in this because the 
Middle East alliances had grown gradually in the course ofa 
year. Nevertheless, the formal meeting in Baghdad with the 
U K. as a party to the Pact and the U.S.A. offering to 
cooperate both in the economic and the military fields, was a 
disturbing factor. We, in India, disliked it and gave expre- 
ssion to our dislike ® We did so both on general grounds of 
our dislike of military alliances of this kind and also because 
It affected us directly. Two Commonwealth countries, the 
U K. and Pakistan, were partners of this Pact which was 
definitely aimed against the Soviet 11 n ion. Thus, the area of 
cold war and conflict came right up to our benders. All the 
reasons that had impelled us to criticize the previous 
American aid to Pakistan wci'e applicable to the Baghdad 
Pact in a much stronger measure. Shri Krishna Menon, 
speaking in the United Nations, referred to the "encircle- 
ment’’ of India by the S.E.A.T.O. on one side and the 
Baghdad Pact on the other. 

12. If this was so in regard to India, the Soviet Union was 
much more and directly aflected. The cold war was on again 


5 While the Western Powers accused the Soviet Government on 16 
November 1955 of lack of earnestness on the question of ending the 
division of Germany, Molotov, the Russian Foreign Minister, asserted on 
the same day that the Western leaders ignoring the realities of the 
situation were demanding remihtanration and inclusion of the whole of 
Germany in the Western security system as conditions foi the reunification 
of Germany. 

6. Speaking in the Lok Sabha on 5 December, Nehru said the Pact was 
‘deplorable from the point of view of peace and security,” and 'an 
unfortunate and a deplorable action on the part of the countries who 
joined It.” 

7 At a meeting of the Political Committee of the United Nations on 9 
December, Menon said that formation of military alliances was contrary 
to the terms of the U.N. Charter and expressed concern over India being 
nnged in by these war pacts and highly armed narions ' 
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13. It was in this context that the Soviet leaders’ visit to 
India took place. They were full of the Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference and the charges and conn ter- charges being 
made. At my first meeting with Mr. Bulganin and Mr 
Khrushchev, the latter explained at great length what had 
happened first at the Summit Conference and, later, at the 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference. Naturally, he laid the blame 
completely for any failure of the latter on the Western 
countries, more especially on the U.S.A.® In the course of 
their talks with me, not much was said against the U.K.; in 
fact, they were almost tender to it. Referring to France, they 
complained of the insulting treatment given to France by the 
U S.A. and to some extent by the U.K. Also, that France 
spoke with tivo conflicting voices that of Mr. Faure® and Mr 
Pineau.^® 

14 Both Mr. Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev spoke 
confidently. They did not appear to be afraid or at all 
worried about the new developments. They pointed out 
that, in spite of the apparent failure of the Geneva Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference, the situation was not so bad as it 
might have been at an earlier stage. The Soviet Union’s 
relations with a number of European countries were much 
more friendly than they had been previously, and a number 
of leaders of these countries were coming to visit the Soviet 
Union in the future. So, while there might be strong 


8 Khrushchev said on 14 December that no agreement could be reached 
if the Western Powers did not give up the policy of negotiations from a 
position of strength. He said that '“but for the unexpected change in the 
position of the U.S. A. which suddenly rejected its own former proposals, 
these questions would have been already nearing solution.” 

9 Edgar Faure (1908-1988). Leader, Radical Socialist Party, Prime 
Minister of France, 1952 and 1955-56; Minister of Budget, 1950-51, of 
Justice, 1951-52, of Finance and Economic Affairs, 1953-54, of Foreign 
Affairs, 1955, of Finance, 1958, of Agriculture. 1966-68, of Education, 
1968-69, of Social Affairs, 1972-73; President, National Assembly, 
1973-78. 

10. Christian Pineau(b. 1904) FrenchMinisterof Food, 1945, of Public 
Works 194S-49- of Finance 1948 of Foreign Affairs 1956-58 
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11 ImmeuiaEely after that Conference, chaiges and cou* 
ntei-chaiges were flung at each othtT, and each party was 
accused of obstruction anti even of sabotage/' The Baghdad 
Pact followed. There was nothing new m this because the 
Middle East alliances had grown gradually in the course of a 
year Nevertheless, the formal meeting in Baghdad with the 
UK. as a party to the Pact and the U S A. offering to 
cooperate both in the economic and the military fields, was a 
disturbing factor. We, in India, dishked it and gave expre 
ssion to our dislike.^ We did so both on general grounds of 
our dislike of military alliances of this kind and also because 
It affected us directly. Two Commonwealth countries, the 
U K. and Pakistan, were partners of this Pact which was 
definitely aimed against the .Soviet Union. Thus, the area of 
cold war and conflict came right up to our borders. All the 
reasons that had impelled ns lo crriticize the previous 
American aid to Pakistan were applicable to the Baghdad 
Pact in a much stronger measure. Shri Krishna Menon, 
speaking in the United Nations, referred to the “encircle 
ment" of India by the S.E.A.T.O. on one side and the 
Baghdad Pact on the other. 

12, If this was so in regard to India, the Soviet Union was 
much more and directly affected. The cold war was on again 


5 While the Western Powers artused the Soviet Government on 16 
November 1965 of lack of earnestness on the question of ending the 
division of Germany, Molotov, the Russian Foreign Minister, asserted on 
the same day that the Western leaders ignoung the realities of the 
situation were demanding remilitarization and inclusion of the whole of 
Germany in the Western security system as conditions toi the reunification 
of Germany 

6. Speaking in the Lok Sab ha on .6 December, Nehru said the Pact was 
"deplorable from the point of view of peace and security," and 'an 
unfortunate and a deplorable action on the part of the countries who 
joined It.” 

7. At a meeting of the Political Committee of the United Nations on 9 
December, Menon said that formation of military alliances was contrary 
to the terms of the U.N. Charter and expressed concern over India being 

ringed in by these war pacts and highly armed nations. 
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13 It was in this context that the Soviet leaders’ visit to 
India took place. They were full of the Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference and the charges and counter-charges being 
made. At my first meeting with Mr. Bulganin and Mr 
Khrushchev, the latter explained at great length what had 
happened first at the Summit Conference and, later, at the 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference. Naturally, he laid the blame 
completely for any failure of the latter on the Western 
countries, more especially on the U.S.A.® In the course of 
their talks with me, not much was said against the U.K.; in 
fact, they were almost tender to it. Referring to France, they 
complained of the insulting treatment given to France by the 
U S.A. and to some extent by the U.K. Also, that France 
spoke with two conflicting voices that of Mr. Faure® and Mr. 
Pmeau.^® 

14 Both Mr. Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev spoke 
confidently. They did not appear to be afraid or at ail 
worried about the new developments. They pointed out 
that, in spite of the apparent failure of the Geneva Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference, the situation was not so bad as it 
might have been at an earlier stage. The Soviet Union’s 
relations with a number of European countries were much 
more friendly than they had been previously, and a number 
of leaders of these countries were coming to visit the Soviet 
Union in the future. So. while there might be strong 


8 Khiu.shchev.sajdon H Dreember that no agreement could be reached 
if the Western Powers did not give up the policy of negotiations from a 
position of strength He said that “but for the unexpected change in the 
position of the U ,S. A which suddenly rejected its own former proposals, 
these questions would have been aheady nearing solution ” 

9 Edgar Faure (I90M-1988). Leader, Radical Socialist Party; Prime 
Minister of France, 1952 and 19.55-56, Minister of Budget, 1950-51, of 
Justice, 1951-52, of Finance and Economic Affairs, 1953-54, of Foreign 
Affaiis, 1955, of Finance, 1958, of Agriculture, 1966-68, of Education, 
1968-69, of Social Affairs, 1972-73; President, National Assembly, 
1973-78. 

10. Christian Pineau (b. 1904). French Minister of Food, 1945, of Public 
Works 1948-49 of F 1948 of Foreign Affairs 1956-58 
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language on either side for some time, the old cold war could 
not return, 

15. The popular welcomes that they received and the 
general friendly atmosphere in which they functioned here, 
made them relax, and their talks, therefore, were remarkably 
frank and uninhibited. It was probably because of this that 
Mr. Khrushchev, who is naturally rather blunt and 
outspoken, used strong language on some occasions against 
the U.K. and the U.S.A. Mr. Bulganin was somewhat more 
restrained. Their references to Goa^' and to Kashmir were 
made without any previous hint to us. So far as we are 
concerned, these references were welcome, and we have no 
complaint in regard to them. I do not understand why it has 
been said by some people that we were put out by these 
references to Goa and Kashmir. What did put us out 
somewhat was Mr. Khrushchev’s denunciation of England 
or the U.S.A. and his bringing in cold war language into his 
speeches in India. It is true that this was the normal 
language they had used in the past, as it was more or less the 
language that people had used against them in the U.S.A 
and in England, but it did not seem to us appropriate that 
they should use that type of language in India. 

16. Mr. Dulles’ joint statement^® made together with the 


11 On 28 November 1955, Bulganin, calling the existence of 
Portuguese colony of Goa as “a sbanae to ctviUred people,” said that 
‘ there is no justification for the continued existence of the Portuguese 
( olony of Goa. The sympathies of the Soviet people are always on the side 
of those fighting colonialhm ” 

12. On 9 December 1955, Bulganin referred to Kashmir as “this 
northern part of India” and us inhabitants as “part of the Indian people 
The next day, Khrushchev described Kashmir as a part of India and said 
'the people of Jammu and Kashmir. . want to work for the well-being of 
their beloved country, the Republic of India.” 

13 In a joint statement on 2 December 1955, Dulles and Cunha 
criticired the “statements attributed to the Soviet leaders. . . concerning 
the Portuguese provinces m the Far East” and accused the Soviet leaders of 
itterapting to foment hatred between the East and West. 
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Portuguese Foreign Minister, ^ brought out immediately 
the vast difference in the two approaches, much to the 
disadvantage of Mr, Dulles. It has roused anger in India 
because we feel deeply over the Goa question.'^’ Mr. Dulles' 
subsequent explanation^® has, if anything, worsened 
matters. 'We have sent to the U.S. Government a note on this 
subject and we await a reply. 

17 The day before the Soviet leaders’ departure from 
India, I referred to these denunciatory statements of theirs 
and pointed out politely that, in our opinion, this approach 
did no good at all and merely created conflict and anger, 
sometimes even in the minds of those who are friends. Mr 
Khrushchev appeared to recognize to some extent the 
validity of what I had said, though he justified his language 
becauseof whatwas being saidin theU.K. andtheU.S.A. He 
had to say something in reply, chiefly for the sake of his own 
people in the Soviet Union. There was something in that 
because in the circumstances then existing, it was not easy 
for two topmost personalities of the Soviet U nion to be silent 
for three or four weeks. But, as I pointed out to him, it 
seemed to us unnecessary to denounce anybody in 
explaining one’s point of view. In any event, that was not 
our way of doing things. In particular, we avoided referring 
to the past. I mentioned in this connection to our relations 


14. Paulo A V. Cunha (1908-1976). Portuguese professor of law and 
politician; Minister for Foreign Affairs, 1950-58 

15. For example, at a public meetmgin Bombay on 11 December 1955, 
a demand was made that Government should protest against Dulles 
statement on Goa which amounted to “U.S interference” m the affairs of 
other countries besides lending "veiled support to colonialism in the Far 
East,” 

16. At a press conference on 6 December 1955, Dulles clarified that the 
joint statement had taken no position on the merits of the Goa question, 
but had expressed the mutual concern of the U S.A and Portugal at the 
Soviet leaders’ attempts to "whip up prej udice and hate in a situation that 
needs to be dealt with in a spirit of calm." Asked whether he considered 
Goa a province of Portugal, Dulles replied ' 'as far as I know all the world 
regards it as a Portuguese province. It has been Portuguese for about 400 
years ” 
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with the British Government and people. We had 
generations oi conflict with them and angry passions had 
been roused. But, after independence, we made friends and 
we do not refer to this past history. I also mentioned that we 
fell very strongly about what was happening in East Atnca 
and in North Africa. We did not hide oui opinions, but we 
avoided denouncing England or France because we felt that 
would yield no result and would merely embitter relations, 

18 Mr, Khrushchev, I think, recognized that there was 
some force in my argument but, of course, he could not 
change his own nature oi his past background. He reminded 
me of how, after their revolution and for years afterwards, 
every attempt was made to crush them by the Western 
Powers as well as Japan. They were treated as outcasts and as 
wild animals to be exterminated. They fought with their 
backs to the wall and gradually succeeded in establishing 
themselves. They could never forget this past history. They 
knew the devious ways of these Western diplomats and they 
were not going to be taken in by them, etc. etc. 

19 The fact remains, however, that they were influenced 
by what I had said. That evening, in the course of his speech 
at a dinner, Mr. Khrushchev said many things which were 
very pertinent. In particular, he said that they did not wish 
that they should say or do anything which might come in the 
way of our good relations with other countries. 

20 In the course of our talks, I mentioned the role of the 
Communist Parties in India and like countries. I said that 
the Communist Party of India was not strong and its leaders 
were not very intelligent. We were not worried by their 
activities here, but what worried me was the effect of those 
activities on Indo-Soviet relations. It was widely believed 

17. Khrushchev said on 1.? December that in then speeches against 
colonialism “there is nothing that could instigate one people against 
another. They should be understood as speeches against colonial plunder 
and the colonial order If such speeches do not please some, that is a 
question of their conscience. We do not want to embroil anybody with the 
U S.A and Britain and we ourselves do not want to quarrel with them 
We speak of colonialism as a historical fact” 
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that ihe Communist Party here and elsewhere received their 
directions from Moscow. Indeed, the behaviour of the 
Communist Party leaders in India supported this. They 
rushed to Moscow repeatedly for directions and came back 
and said, on the authority of Moscow, tvhat should be done 
They appeared to be supplied with large funds, although 
their sources of income in India were limited. Recently, they 
had bought two valuable properties in India. Some years 
ago, they led an insurrection in Telengana'® m Hyderabad 
State, which ultimately we put down. In Burma and 
Indonesia the local Communist Parties had also 
supported insurrections. In fact, in Burma it was stih 
continuing to some extent. This naturally brought them 
into conflict with the strong nationalist sentiments in these 
countries. 

21 I referred to the secret visit of four top-ranking 
Communist leaders from India in 1951-52. They came back 
and said that they had got their directions from Mr. Stahn 
himself. The line they laid down was full opposition to 
Government and, where possible, petty insurrections. Later 
they had to give up this line because it did not succeed. When 
I went to Moscow last June, the welcome I received there 
confused the Communists of India. One of their leading 
persons went to Moscow in September of this year to consult 
people there about future activities. They had often indulged 
m violent outbreaks and in creating trouble. I had no 
objection to the principles of communism being preached 
peacefully, but no Government could tolerate violence I 
referred also to the report I had received that the Soviet 
Embassy as well as the Embassies of some other Communist 
countries in Delhi engaged their Indian staff after consul- 
ting the Communist Party here. All this created conflict with 
the Government and affected Indo-Soviet relations. 

22 Mr. Khrushchev replied that he could assure me that 
they did not in any way give directions to the Indian 
Communist Party or any other. The Cominform was just 


18. See VoL 1. p. 99. 
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with the British Government and people. We had 
generations of conflict with them and angry passions had 
been roused. But, afier independents, we made friends and 
we do not refer to this past history. I also mentioned that we 
felt very strongly about w'hat was happening in East Africa 
and in North Africa. We did not hide our opinions, but we 
avoided denouncing England or France because we felt that 
would yield no result and would merely embitter relations 
18 Mr. Khrushchev, I think, recognized that there was 
some force in ray argument but, of course, he could not 
change his own nature or his past background. He reminded 
me of how, after their revolution and for years afterwards, 
every attempt was made to crush them by the Western 
Powers as well as Japan. They were treated as outcasts andas 
wild animals to be exterminated. They fought with their 
backs to the wall and gradually succeeded in establishing 
themselves. They could never forget this past history. They 
knew the devious ways of these Western diplomats and they 
were not going to be taken in by them, etc. etc. 

19. The fact remains, however, that they were influenced 
by what I had said. That evening, in the course of his speech 
at a dinner, Mr. Khrushchev said many things which were 
very pertinent. In particular, he said that they did not wish 
that they should say or do anything which might come in the 
way of our good relations with other countries. 

20 In the course of our talks, I mentioned the role of the 
Communist Parties in India and like countries. I said that 
the Communist Party of India was not strong and its leaders 
were not very intelligent. We were not worried by their 
activities here, hut what worried me was the effect of those 
activities on Indo-Soviet relations. It was widely believed 

17. Khrushchev said on 13 December that in their speeches against 
colonialism “there is nothing that could instigate one people against 
another They should be undei stood as speeches against colonial plunder 
and the colonial order If such speeches do not please some, that is a 
question of their conscience. We do not wan t to embroil anybody with the 
U S.A. and Britain and we ourselves do not want to quarrel with them 
We speak of colonialism as a historical fact” 
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that the Communist Party here and elsewhere received their 
directions from Moscow. Indeed, the behaviour of the 
Communist Party leaders in India supported this. They 
rushed to Moscow repeatedly for directions and came back 
and said, on the authority of Moscow, what should be done 
They appeared to be supplied with large funds, although 
their sources of income in India were limited. Recently, thev 
had bought two valuable properties in India. Some years 
ago, they led an insurrection in Telengana^® in Hyderabad 
State, which ultimately we put dowm. In Burma and 
Indonesia the local Communist Parties had also 
supported insurrections. In fact, in Burma it was still 
continuing to some extent. This naturally brought them 
into conflict with the strong nationalist sentiments in these 
countries. 

21 I referred to the secret visit of four top-rankmg 
Communist leaders from India in 1951 --52. They came back 
and said that they had got their directions from Mr. Stalm 
himself. The line they laid down was full opposition to 
Government and, where possible, petty insurrections. Later 
they had to give up this line because it did not succeed. When 
I went to Moscow last June, the welcome I received there 
confused the Communists of India. One of their leading 
persons went to Moscow in September of this year to consult 
people there about future activities. They had often indulged 
in violent outbreaks and in creating trouble. I had no 
objection to the principles of communism being preached 
peacefully, but no Government could tolerate violence. I 
referred also to the report I had received that the Soviet 
Embassy as well as the Embassies of some other Communist 
countries in Delhi engaged their Indian staff after consul- 
ting the Communist Party here. All this created conflict with 
the Government and affected Indo-Soviet relations. 

22. Mr. Khrushchev replied that he could assure me that 
they did not in any way give directions to the Indian 
Communist Party or any other. The Cominform was just 


18 SeeVol. 1. p.99. 
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like the Socialist International, a common platform where 
representatives could meet from time to time and discuss 
theoretical questions. In fact, there had been no meeting of 
the Comlnform, It was true that there was sympathy between 
Communists, and he as a Communist, sympathized with 
other Communists. It was also true that the Soviet 
Communist Party being the most experienced was looked 
up to by other Communists. But it was not true that the 
Soviet Communist Party interfered or wished to interfere 
with other parties. He did not even know any Indian 
Communist leader and he had not met any in Moscow It 
was quite likely that these Indian Communists came back 
from Moscow and exaggerated their own importance m 
order to impress people. He had not seen any reports from 
the Communist Party of India. (This was in answer to what I 
had said that they were misled by such reports). 

23. I referred to leading Communist journals, the one that 
comes out from Bucharest and is supposed to be an organ of 
the Cominform, called For a Lasting Peace and For a 
People’s Democracy, and the New Times issued from 
Moscow. I said that these were supposed to be the authentic 
voice of the Communist Party and their articles were read 
carefully by Communists in India to find out what policy 
they should pursue. These articles often had indicated an 
appraisal of a situation or a policy which, I thought, was 
quite wrong. Mr. Khrushchev said that he had not read any 
of these articles. He could also say that he was not aware of 
any money being sent from Russia to finance the Communist 
Party in India. As for employing Communists in Embassies, 
he agreed that the Russian Ambassador should be very 
careful in this matter and not give any cause for complaint I 
told him that I had no complaint against the Ambassador^® 
who was a good man whom we liked. 


19. Michael Menshikov (1902-1976). Soviet Ambassador to India, 
1953-57 and to U.S. A., 1957-62; Minister of Foreign Affairs of R.S.F.S R , 
1962-69. 
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24 . I had raised this question of communism in connection 
with the Five Principles and especially about non- 
interference, political, economic and ideological. We dis- 
cussed this matter at some length and quite frankly. Mr. 
Khrushchev assured me that he did not want the Communist 
Party to attack the Government or me, and they did not wish 
m any way to direct or encourage Communist Parties m 
other countries. Naturally they sympathized with them if 
they preached communism. Cdmmunist Parties grew out of 
objective conditions. 

25 We discussed broadly our programme for industrial- 
ization. Mr. Khrushchev laid stress on the development of 
heavy industries. He had in fact repeated this in many places 
in India. I told him that we attached great importance to the 
development of heavy industries, including more especially 
the machine- making industiT.”, because without this we 
would have to depend upon others too much, and we 
believed also in aiming at the highest technique. There was 
the risk, however, that in using such high technique 
suddenly, we might add to the number of our unemployed 
Already we had to deal with this difficult problem of 
existing unemployment. I gave him a brief account of the 
British policy in the nineteenth century and later, which 
destroyed our handicrafts and thus threw people on the land 
and added to our poverty. I explained to him our present 
approach to heavy industries on the one hand and cottage 
industries on the other, at the same time using high 
techniques but always keeping in mind the problem of 
employment. Mr. Khrushchev remarked that their point of 
view had probably been misunderstood. They did not think 
that there was a conflict between heavy industries and 
cottage industries. In the first years after the Revolution, 
they had to support cottage industries which produced 
articles required by the people in the towns. In India also, 
articles produced by cottage industries were needed. But he 
laid stress that where factories were constructed, they should 
be of the latest type, otherwise we would go in a wrong 
direction and we would not produce the right type of 
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technicians. Workers needed for high technical operations 
should be employed and trained. If, as a result, some workers 
should remain unemployed, the profit from efficient 
industries could be used to support other people or to 
organize village industries. 

26 Mr. Bulganin said that the problem which faced India 
now, came up before them in Russia also during the early 
stages, and there were all kinds of arguments In Russia, 
even now, they had small and village industries which 
produced goods worth five thousand million roubles. 

27 Mr. Khruslichev said that the question of pushing 
forward heavy industries had to be considered in connection 
with the political situation. In Russia, they had to concen- 
trate on heavy industries in order to survive. This same 
policy was being adopted by the other People’s Democracies 
and for the same reason. The Soviet Union was consulted by 
them, and Russia had advised them not to push forward too 
fast in this direction. They need not copy the manner of 
development in the Soviet Union because conditions are 
different now and the Soviet Union is strong enough to meet 
any attack. These countries need not, therefore, add to the 
burdens of the people by too fast development of heavy 
industries as the Soviet Union had done. China, however, m 
his opinion, could develop her heavy industries more 
quickly, and it is for this reason that they were giving a good 
deal of help to China. 

28 In the course of our discussion on the Communist 
Party’s activities, Mr. Khrushchev said that U Nu had the 
same feeling as the Prime Minister. I had also referred to the 
case of Burma in this connection. Probably, U Nu had also 
discussed these activities of the Communist Party with the 
Soviet leaders. Mr, Khrushchev said that he did not even 
know before he went to Burma that there were several 
Communist Parties there. In Russia, they had little inform- 
ation about Communist Parties in other countries. 

29 As I have said above, our talks were frank and we 
discussed even difficult problems without inhibitions. I am 
sure that these talks did good- In the course of their tour in 
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India, the Soviet leaders and more especially Mr 
Khrushchev spoke frankly also about our various develop- 
ment schemes, sometimes praising them, sometimes criti- 
cizing some part of them. It was obvious that he had an 
extensive and intimate knowledge of construction work, 
factories, mining and even agriculture. The manner of his 
speaking indicated that he felt more or less at home in our 
surroundings and could, therefore, discuss matters freely. 
Some of his suggestions in regard to construction, etc. 
obviously were worthy of consideration. Both he and Mr 
Bulganin struck everyone as men of great ability and 
experience. 

30 On the last day of our talks I referred to the proposal 
before the U.N. for the admission of 18 countries. I stressed 
the necessity of the -Soviet Union throwing its weight in 
favour of admission of all these countries and not coming m 
the way because of fear that some clever move might 
outmanoeuvre them later. What effect my talk had on them, 
I cannot say. But I understand that some fresh instructions 
were sent to their representative in the U.N. Soon after, the 
remarkable and rather sensational developments took place 
when, on the initiative of the Soviet representative, 16 
countries were admitted to the U.N. 2 ° This showed both the 
ability and flexibility of Soviet diplomacy. In taking this 
step, they strengthened their own position and embarrassed 
the United States. And even subsequently the U.S. did not 
adapt itself gracefully to this new development. 

31. I have no doubt that taking it all in all, the Soviet 
leaders’ visit to India has been a great success and its 
consequences will be good. The only unfortunate aspect of 
this is that the U.S. A. and the U.K. have been irritated 
greatly and, for the moment, India is rather unpopular 


20. On 14 December 1955, the General Assembly adopted a resolution 
sponsored by 41 countries for admission of 16 new countries. The new 
member States were: Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Kampuchea, Sri Lanka, 
Finland, Hungary, Eire, Italy, Jordan, Laos, Libya, Nepal, Portugal. 
Romania and Spain. 
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technicians. Woikers needed for high technical operations 
should be employed and trained. If, as a result, some workers 
should remain unemployed, the profit from efficient 
industries could be used to support other people or to 
organize village industries. 

26. Mr. Bulganin said that the problem which faced India 
now, came up before them in Russia also during the early 
stages, and there were ail kinds of arguments. In Russia, 
even now, they had small and village industries which 
produced goods worth five thousand million roubles. 

27 Mr. Khrushchev said that the question of pushing 
forward heavy industries had to be considered in connection 
with the political situation. In Russia, they had to concen- 
trate on heavy industries in order to survive. This same 
policy was being adopted by the other People’s Democracies 
and for the same reason. The Soviet Union was consulted by 
them, and Russia had advised them not to push forward too 
fast in this direction. They need not copy the manner of 
development in the Soviet Union because conditions are 
different now and the Soviet Union is strong enough to meet 
any attack. These countries need not, therefore, add to the 
burdens of the people by too fast development of heavy 
industries as the Soviet Union had done. China, however, in 
his opinion, could develop her heavy industries more 
quickly, and it is for this reason that they were giving a good 
deal of help to China. 

28 In the course of our discussion on the Communist 
Party’s activities, Mr. Khrushchev said that U Nu had the 
same feeling as the Prime Minister. I had also referred to the 
case of Burma in this connection. Probably, U Nu had also 
discussed these activities of the Communist Party with the 
Soviet leaders. Mr. Khrushchev said that he did not even 
know before he went to Burma that there were several 
Communist Parties there. In Russia, they had little inform- 
ation about Communist Parties in other countries. 

29 As I have said above, our talks were frank and we 
discussed even difficult problems without inhibitions. I am 
sure that these talks did good. In the course of their tour in 
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India, the Soviet leaders and more especially Mr 
Khrushchev spoke frankly also about our various develop- 
ment schemes, sometimes praising them, sometimes criu- 
dzing some part of them. It was obvious that he had an 
extensive and intimate knowledge of construction work, 
factories, mining and even agriculture. The manner of his 
speaking indicated that he felt more or less at home in our 
surroundings and could, therefore, discuss matters freely. 
Some of his suggestions in regard to construction, etc. 
obviously were worthy of consideration. Both he and Mr. 
Bulganin struck everyone as men of great ability and 
experience. 

30. On the last day of our talks I leferred to the proposal 
before the U.N. for the admission of 18 countries, I stressed 
the necessity of the Soviet Union throwing its weight in 
favour of admission of ail these countries and not coming in 
the way because of fear that some clever move might 
outmanoeuvre them later. What effect my talk had on them, 
I cannot say. But I understand that some fresh instructions 
were sent to their representative in the U.N. Soon after, the 
remarkable and rather sensational developments took place 
when, on the initiative of the Soviet representative, 16 
countries were admitted to the U.N.^® This showed both the 
ability and flexibility of Soviet diplomacy. In taking this 
step, they strengthened their own position and embarrassed 
the United States. And even subsequently the U.S. did not 
adapt itself gracefully to this new development 

31. I have no doubt that taking it all in all, the Soviet 
leaders’ visit to India has been a great success and its 
consequences will be good. The only unfortunate aspect of 
this is that the U.S.A. and the U.K, have been irritated 
greatly and, for the moment, India is rather unpopular 

20 On \ 4 December 1 955, the General Assembly adopted a resolution 
sponsored by 41 courrtries tor admission of 16 new countries. The new 
member States were: Albania, Austria. Bulgaria, Kampuchea, Sii Lanka, 
Finland, Hungary, Eire, Italy, Jordan, Laos, Libya, Nepal, Portugal, 
Romania and Spain. 
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there. I suppose that gradually this feeling will lessen. Both 
in the U.S. and the U.K., much has been said of the 
considerable financial help that they have given to our 
country and some resentment has been expressed at the fact 
that we are not adequately grateful for it and go out of our 
way to welcome the Soviet people who have done little for 
us. This financial approach indicates how wrong they are in 
judging of the feelings of other countries. The Russians are 
cleverer and more understanding. It is not money that goes 
far in creating impressions, but the policies pursued. The 
XJ.S. A. and the U.K. created adverse impressions in India by 
their policies of military alliances in South East Asia and the 
Middle East, by the military aid given to Pakistan, by their 
passive support of Pakistan in Kashmir, and their general 
policy relating to Goa. Nothing could have been more 
calculated to irritate Indian opinion than Mr. Dulles’ 
amazing statement on Goa, All these factors produced 
cumulative reactions on the Indian mind. The Soviet leaders 
on the other hand, no doubt deliberately and after careful 
thought, made statements completely supporting the Indian 
case in Goa and Kashmir. 

32. As I have indicated above, the visit of the Soviet leaders 
to India must be considered in the context of the failure of 
the Foreign Ministers’ Conference and the return of the cold 
war. Opinion in the U.S, A. especially and, to some extent, m 
the U.K. , was in such an excited state that even a quiet visit of 
the Soviet leaders would have been resented. What was 
expected of India was to denounce Soviet policies in the 
West or, at any rate, not to encourage the Soviet leaders by its 
cordial welcome. In this, as in other matters, the Western 
countries have shown an unfortunate lack of understanding 
of Asian feelings and more particularly of Indian reactions. 
Indeed, the Baghdad Pact itself was, even from a narrow 
point of view, injurious to Western interests. As I write this, 
there have been large-scale disorders in Jordan against the 
proposed adherence of that country to the Baghdad Pact. 
Both the U.S.A. and the U.K, think that they can win over a 
country by influencing some radier conservative leaders 
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whom they support liberally. The nationalist urge in all 
these countries is ignored. 

33 So far as India is concerned, she will of course pursue 
her policy of non-alignment and friendship with ail 
countries. But inevitably criticism of policies like that 
embodied in the Baghdad Pact or in regard to Goa has to be 
made. This has nothing to do with what the Soviet Union 
might think. It is due to our own independent thinking and 
our own interests. 

34 If shooting war is ruled out as it is generally admitted 
today, then the policy of a cold war becomes absolutely 
futile. Cold war might have some justification if there was 
the threat or the actuality of a shooting war to follow it 
Otherwise it becomes a completely empty threat which does 
not frighten anybody. The only way to influence the poliaes 
of a country is thus through some kind of friendly 
intercourse. That has been India’s policy and I believe that 
we have, to some extent, influenced other countries by this 
method. N aturally the extent of our ability to do so is limited 
and when passions are aroused it may well become almost 
nil. Unfortunately there is a good deal of passion at present 
and the cold war is starting again. Disarmament, which is 
essential to any real feeling of security, seems further off than 
ever. 


New Delhi, 
December 20, 1955. 


Jawaharlal Nehru 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

A few days ago, I sent you a long note^ on the visit of Mr 
Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev. This visit, as you know, 
became an event of great importance, both in India and the 
rest of the world. I have said something about us 
significance in the note I have sent you. 

2 A number of events have happened in recent months 
which have added to the significant part which India is 
playing in tVorid affairs. In this sense, the stature of India in 
the eyes of the world has risen greatly. This, of course, does 
not depend very much on the intrinsic merits of a nation but 
rather on the possibility of its saying or doing something 
which makes a difference. India’s voice and opinion does 
make a difference, today and hence the great interest taken in 
India. It is true that an important factor in this interest is the 
growing knowledge of India’s achievements during the past 
few years and the earnestness with which India proposes to 
go ahead with her developmental schemes and Five Year 
Plans. Even those countries that do not like our policies pay 
great attention to what happens in India. We have had 
rather violent criticisms from the U.K. and the U.S.A. Most 
of these have been entirely misconceived. In any event they 
indicate how much value is attached to what India does 

3 In the recent session^ of the United Nations General 
Assembly, it is generally recognized that India’s delegation 
played probably the most important part. This session 


1. See ante, pp 309-S25. 

2 From 20 September to 20 December 1955 
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turned out to be in many ways a historic one. The mere fact 
of the admission of sixteen new Member-Nations has altered 
the complexion of the U.N. and rather shaken the 
dominance of a few Great Powers, indeed, even as it was, the 
General Assembly indicated on more than one occasion that 
It would not be dictated to by the Great Powers. This 
tendency is bound to become more marked with the addition 
of the sixteen new Member-States. 

4 India’s delegation has received praise for its work from a 
variety of countries. Everyone recognized the outstanding 
part of India during this session and the extraordinary 
lesourcefulness that our delegation showed in finding 
solutions for difficult problems. The Algerian issue^ was 
one such problem which threatened to come in the way of all 
other work. Our delegation managed to deal with this 
matter with remarkable ability. Not only did they succeed in 
removing this deadlock but, in doing so, they gained the 
goodwill of all parties. The leader of our delegation, Shri 
V K. Krishna Menon, was largely responsible for the great 
success of our delegation’s work."* Indeed he was the 
outstanding figure during this session of the U.N. General 
Assembly, Apart from many expressions of appreciation of 
our work, I have received special messages commending the 
work of our delegation and its leader from the Governments 


3 The question was raised in the General Assembly on 29 September m 
the form of a joint memorandum by fourteen countries to discuss the 
denial by France of the right of self-determination to the people of Algeria 
where the situation was reportedly threatening to cause disruption of 
peace in the entire Mediterranean region. 

4. On the initiative of the Arab-Asian group of nations led by V.K 
Krishna Menon, the Political Committee of the U.N. decided on 25 
November 1955. by unanimous vote and without debate, to remove the 
question of Algeria from the agenda of the Assembly for the current 
session. The formula devised by Menon was a procedural one and did not 
imply any change in the political, juridical or moral attitudes of the 
parties to the dispute. Following this, the French delegation returned to 
the Assembly on 29 November 1955 after an absence of two months. 
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of Frant eand Canada, IndiapJaycda notable part also in the 
admission of the sixteen new Member-, Slates.® 

5 I think (hat il might truly be said that we have gained 
this position in international ahairs without compromising 
any principle or policy to which we adhere. Indeed, it is 
because of oni firm adherence to these policies that respect 
has come to us, even from natiorss which do not like our 
policies. Recently, a rather casual remark by me in 
Parliament about the Baghdad Pact*’ created a strong 
impression in some of the West Asian countries. All this 
means additional responsibility for us and care has to be 
taken about almost every word that we say. 

6 During the visit of the Soviet leaders to India and 
afterwards, there was a great outcry in the Press of the U K 
and the U.S.A. against them and to some extent against 
India. I was astonished at the virulence of some of the attacks 
made. It was almost a reaction of fear lest India should line 
up with the Soviet group. That indicated a remarkable lack 
of understanding of how we function as well as resentment 
at the growing importance of India in world affairs. Soon 
afterward there was some slight reaction the other way when 
It was realized that their fears about India changing her 
policy of non-alignment were unfounded. Both these 
reactions indicated an extreme nervousness and lack of 
stability in thinking. There was, of course, no question at 
any time about our changing our basic policy. It is true that, 
as a result of the Soviet leaders’ visit, greater contacts with 
the Soviet Union took place and a natural development in 
our trade and exchanges of equipment or technical pers- 
onnel will follow. The visit only accelerated this process 
slightly. It would have taken place anyhow. 

7 Many people seem to forget that geography is still very 
important in world affairs and governs international 


5. See ante, p. 323. 
6- See antev p- 314- 
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contacts. Geography leads to closer contacts with neigh 
bouring countries, unless there are very special political 
reasons to the contrary, such as in the case of Pakistan, A 
country like Nepal, although weak, is more important to us 
in the long run than some distant country, however big or 
powerful it might be. Thus, even apart from our policy of 
non-alignment it is a natural development for us to have 
closer contacts with neighbouring countries like China or 
the Soviet Union. People who think only in terms of the 
world being divided up into Communist and anti-Comm- 
uniit blocs forget these other factors, and have only a single 
yardstick to judge of a nation’s policy. It is difficult to use 
that yardstick in the case of India because of her policy of 
non-alignmencandfriendshipwith all nations. Hence, their 
appraisal is seldom correct, and repeated failures of their 
policy make them resentful. 

8. It IS some extraneous circumstance, usually of a political 
character, that comes in the way of development of contacts 
between neighbouring countries. Thus, in the normal 
course ol events, Japan and China vrould trade with each 
other. But the United States’ policy prevents this from 
happening. The result is that both China arxd Japan suffer, 
and indeed nobody profits except perhaps from the poiidcai 
angle. We have no reason to be bound down by these 
political or military considerations, and allow these normal 
developments to take place. 

9. Another factor governing international relations is the 
broad political policy followed by different countries. The 
statement’’ by Mr. Dulles on Goa has irritated and even 
angered Indian opinion, while the Soviet leaders’ support of 
India’s case in regard to Goa was welcomed here, as also 
what they said about Kashmir. In both these matters, 
important for India, the attitude of the Western countries 
has been adverse to India. Generally speaking, in regard to 
colonial questions, the Western attitude is not approved of 


7. See ante, p. 316. 
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in India. The system of military alliances in South East Asia 
and Western Asia and the Middle East has also been to the 
disadvantage of India. 

10 India has much to learn in regard to the development of 
industry and technology. We can certainly learn this from 
the United States or the U.K., or other European countries 
In fact we have gone there in the past for this purpose. The 
U S.S.R. has now come into the picture with its highly 
developed industry and technology. If it offers us favourable 
terms, there is no reason why we should not accept them. Jn 
some ways, the lesson to be learnt from the U. S.S.R. is likely 
to be more helpful because America is far too advanced and 
has built up an industrial and social structure which is very 
different from anything in India. Probably the U.K. is 
relatively nearer to us in this respect. The Soviet Union has 
only recently gone through this process of rapid industrial- 
ization, with its successes and failures, and we can learn 
much from it. From China, we have little to learn in regard 
to technology as we are probably more advanced. But both 
China and India are struggling with the same type of 
problems, agrarian and industrial, and both have huge 
populations. The experience of either country can thus be 
helpful to the other. The fact of communism in China need 
not necessarily come in the way of this, except to the extent 
that we have a different approach. An authoritarian 
Government might be able to bring about speedier results 
But the problem is essentially the same in both countries 

1 1 One of the most impressive things that is happening m 

China is the rapid growth of agricultural and industrial 
cooperatives. This is no doubt helped by the authoritarian 
regime there. But this is not an adequate explanation and we 
have to find out the other causes. What is the approach to 
this problem in China? How have they succeeded thus far? 
We have done much work in India in regard to cooperatives. 
But our success is still very limited. Probably our present 
laws relating to them do not encourage rapid growth. Also, 
the very persons who should play a part in organizing 
cooperatives ot do so because of lack of resources 
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Recently, we had an eminent Chinese agrarian economist in 
Delhi and he had a long discussion with our Planning 
Commission about this matter. What he told the Planning 
Commission about the phenomenal growth in agricultural 
cooperatives in China was very impressive. It is likely that 
we shall send a small team to China to study this and report 
to us. 

1 2. are often reminded by the press of the United States 
and sometimes of the U.K. that we are ungrateful to those 
countries. We receive aid from them and yet are obstinate 
enough to adhere to policies which are disagreeable to them. 
I hope we arc duly grateful for any help given to us. But this 
constant linking of aid with policy is not pleasant. We have 
of course always made it clear that every kind of aid should 
be without strings. I feel sometimes that it would probably 
be better for our relations with other countries if we did not 
accept too much aid from them. 

13. You must have seen the statement issuedby the King of 
Saudi Arabia just before his departure from India. This 
tributes by the King to India’s general poIic>^ and, more 
especially, to her treatment of the Muslim minority was very 
welcome and has had a good effect in India and abroad. I am 
afraid that it irritated Pakistan very much just as the Soviet 


9 . King Saud exhorted Indian Muslims “to be true to your country 
and good to your neighbours. Your national duties must be execu ted with 
sincerity and straightforwatxiness.” He also said 'the late of Indian 
Muslims was in safe hands as Mr. Nehru was bravely and determinedly 
executing a wise policy of affection and neighbourliness to all Indians 
irrespective of creed." 
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support of our case in Kashmir upset them also.® This latter 
statement makes a considerable difference to the whole 
Kashmir issue. British and American newspapers have 
■strangely hinted that we in India have been embarrassed by 
the Soviet statement on Kashmir. J have felt no 
embarrassment; in fact we have welcomed it. 

14. Nearly two weeks ago, we sent a strong note to the 
United States Government about Mr. Dulles’ statement on 
Goa. We have had no answer from them yet. We may get this 
answer soon and then give publicity to both notes. Our note 
to the Government about the Baghdad Pact met with a very 
inadequate response. I presume that the U.K. Government is 
beginning to realize that behind the facade of the Baghdad 
Pact all is not well. The recent disorders in Jordan resulting 
in the resignation of the Ministry^'^have brought out vividly 
popular disapproval of the Pact. The U.K. and the U.S A 
Governments still imagine that they can control Asia's 
policies by dealing with a few men at the top and ignoring 
the people, 

15. In spite of the strong language used by the Soviet 
leaders on the one side, and by the U.K. and the U.S. A. on the 
other, the international situation is an easier one. It is true 
that the deadlock over Germany is complete and there is also 
a deadlock in Indo-China, but the fear of war has receded 

9 Reacting to the staietioenrs ot the Soviet leaders on Kashmir, 
Chowdhuiy Mohammad Ali, the Prime Minister of Pakistan said on 16 
Detembei lO.’io, ‘'these are extraordinary statements. The people of 
Kashmir had not been allowed to exercise the right of self-determination 
1 he state is under the occupation of the Indian Army. A plebiscite has not 
been held . How then could people of Kashmir have decided to become 
pait of India ” On 17 December 1955, Hamidul Huq Ghowdhury, the 
Pakistan Foreign Minister, accused Bulganin of trying “to set India and 
Pakistan at loggerheads.” He said the Soviet tactics were aimed at 
“bringing the whole area tuider the spell of cold war ” 

10. Following riots and division in the cabinet over the proposal of the 
Government to join the Pact, Saidel-Mulki resigned on 12 December, and 
a caretaker Government under Ibrahim Hashem was appointed on 19 
De 1955 
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Evidently, the Soviet Union is not dissatisfied at this state of 
affairs. They think that the force of circumstances 
compel some of the Western countries to deal with them and 
Western Germany to deal wdth Eastern Germany. There is 
something in this contention, and the U.S. and U.K. policies 
have been rigid and have failed to adapt themselves to 
changing circumstances. They w^ant Germany to reunite 
and at the same time they want Germany to be in N.A.T.O. 
There can be no reunion of the two pai ts of Germany except 
by success in war or by negotiated settlement. If the former is 
ruled out, as it is more or less now, then the only other way is 
b y agreemen t. Agreement cannot ta ke place unless the S oviet 
Union and East Germany agree to it. Meanw'hile, opinion 
in West Germany is increasingly in fat'our of direct 
approaches to the Soviet Union about this matter. Thus, the 
Western position is weakening and they have no alternative 
policy to offer. 

16. If shooting war is ruled out, then the policy of cold war 
ceases to have much meaning. The only other policy is to try 
to settle problems by discussion and agreement. I have no 
doubt that this method will have to be adopted sooner or 
later. 

17. We are approaching the final stages of our second Five 
Year Plan, and still many important decisions have to be 
taken. In the course of the next month, there will be a 
meeting of the National Development Council. I hope some 
of these decisions will be taken then. As a matter of fact, 
however, the more we have considered these matters, the 
more we have come to the conclusion that our approach 
should remain flexible and capable of variation with 
experience. 

I send you all my good washes for the New Year. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharial Nehru 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

This evening I spoke on the radio on the reorganization of 
States. ^ This evening also, a communique is being issued on 
behalf of the Government of India on this subject.^ You will 
observe that Government have come to decisions about 
nearly all the matters referred to in the Report. The only 
major decision that has to be made relates to the Punjab 
There are also some minor matters to be adjusted. 

2 I need not tell you with what anxious care we have 
considered these important questions and of our attempts to 
consult as large a number of people as possible. We came to 
the conclusion that the closer we adhered to the recommen 
dations of the Report, the better it would be Indeed, I would 
have liked to accept every recommendation of the Report m 
toto. Unfortunately, this could not be done in regard to 
Bombay because of the unfortunate developments that have 
taken place there. 

1 In his broadcast Nehru announced the Government’s decision that 
Bombay city should be centrally administered, Vidarbha merged in 
Maharashtra State and Saurashtra and Kutch incorporated in Gujarat 
State The recommendations of the Commission were "right and fair and 
likely to lead to progress of Maharashtra which had acquired an enviable 
reputation for efficiency and progress ” 

2. Having accepted most of the recommendations with certain minor 
adjustments, the communique of 16 January stated that (1) Bombay State 
should be divided into Marathi and Gujarati States with Bombay city as 
the centrally administered area, (2) all States should be grouped into five 
zones, each having a zonal council to deal with matters of common 
concern, and (3) the future of the Punjab and the Telengana area m 
Hyderabad would be decided later. 
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3, I lealize that many of these decisions may not piove 
agreeable to you from the point of view of your particular 
State. In considering each individual case of border 
rectification we were fully conscious of the arguments 
against it. Looking at some of these proposed changes by 
themseivesj we might have hesitated to recommend it. As the 
picture we looked at grew larger and included othet parts of 
India, we saw things in a wider perspective and recognized 
that in the balance the proposed change was desirable. The 
whole purpose of appointing the Commission would have 
been frustrated if we set aside its lecommendations and 
considered everything afresh. If we had to go into every 
matter in detail, then it would have been better to do so 
straightaway without the intervention of the Commission. 

4. I do not mean to say that the recommendations of every 
Commission that we appoint must necessarily be accepted. 
But where a large number of questions are closely 
interrelated, it becomes difficult to isolate each and decide it 
separately without reference to the others. The safest course 
appears to be to accept the conclusions reached by the 
members of the Commission after very careful survey, 
discussion, and consultation. 

5- A few minor changes have been made almost always by 
consent of the parties concerned. It is still possible for other 
minor adjustments to take place if there is agreement of the 
parties concerned. Otherwise we should hold to the 
recommendations of the Commission. 

6. We attach the greatest importance to safeguards for 
linguistic minorities and others and I hope that this will 
find a prominent place in the legislation we have to 
promote. If these safeguards are adequate and are fully acted 
upon, then the sense of grievatrce which has sometimes been 
felt by linguistic or other minorities will largely vanish. But. 
after all, no safeguards are adequate, unless the will to give 
effect to them fully is present. It is thus of the highest 
importance that we approach this task in good faith and 
with the desire to do justice and more than justice to those 
who may be in the position of minorities 
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7 Minorities may be, and sometimes have been, trouble- 
some and have made exaggerated claims In a democracy 
however, it is the will of the majotity that ultimately 
prevails. The responsibility therefore rests on the majority 
not only to do justice to the minority bui, what is much more 
important, to win over tlie goodwill and confidence of the 
mmority group, whether it is linguistic, religious or othei 

8 Wc are suggesting, as you know, the formation of zonal 
councils.^ This is a modest beginning in the right direction 
and this sliould encourage co-operation between several 
States. These zonal councils are not meant to be a fifth wheel 
tn the coach or as something coming in the way of close 
relations between the Centre and the States They are not 
meant to take away any power from the States or to reduce 
the authority of the Centre. The constitutional position of 
the Stales and the Centre will remain the same. But it is 
hoped that the functioning of these zonal councils will not 
only result in settling numerous problems which arise from 
day to day between adjoining States but also help in 
economic planning of that larger area. 

9 In ronsidering these difficult questions of reorganiz- 
ation, I have felt more and more that we should have fewer 
and larger Stales. I do not suggest any change now. We have 
had enough experience of facing changes. But I think it will 
be a worthwhile development later on for two or sometimes 
more States to join together to form a larger State. A 
suggestion was made that West Bengal and Bihar should 
loi m one laige State. From any economic oi planning point 
of view this is obviously desirable. The great industrial area 
of India lies partly in Bihar and partly in Bengal. River 
valley schemes overlap. Bengal has been reduced to a 

S The Government announced on 16 January that the States might be 
grouped into five zones — Northern, Genual, Eastern, Western and 
Southern— which "may deal with mattersi of common concern, promote 
inter- State concord and arrest the growth of acute State consciousness ’’ 
The appointment of common Governors, establishment of common 
High Couits and common Public Service Commissions in certain 
regioi s were also contemplated 
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fraction of its former size. The co-operation of Bengal and 
Bihar would, I feel sure, be to the advantage of both. This 
suggestion, I was happy to find, met with a favourable 
response though obviously nothing could be done about it 
at this stage and it requires careful consideration. So also, at 
a later stage, we might have the joining together of some of 
the States in South India. 

] 0. 1 think it will be true to say that this whole question of 
reorganization of Slates has created a most difficult problem 
and a critical situation for all of us. Suddenly, our weak- 
nesses have come to the front and those who do not like us 
are pleased at these developments. How we, as a people, face 
this crisis is a matter of the greatest importance. Can we rise 
above our provincial or linguistic urges and desires, and 
consider the problem of India as a whole? Not only our 
reputation but our future is at stake, I earnestly hope that all 
of us, however strongly we might feel about any particular 
matter affecting our State, will now abide by the decisions 
taken and show to ourselves and to the world how we can rise 
above even strongly felt differences. 

11. Here we are now at the threshold of the second Five 
Year Plan which has already been considered by the various 
committees and will soon be put up before the National 
De\'elopment Council. The discussion on this Flan has 
raised many basic issues and questions of principle. Gra- 
dually, and even painfully, we are going forward step by step 
and laying down the principles that should govern democ- 
ratic planning. We have no clear precedents for this and so 
we have to discover them ourselves and act up to them. How 
to combine a full-fledged democratic structure of the State 
and a rapid planned development. How to build up a 
socialist structure on the basis of parliamentary democracy. 
There is no conflict between the two. Indeed, I would say 
that there is an ultimate conflict between a democracy and 
an economic structure which does not lead to economic 
democracy. Speaking at a meeting of the Standing 
Committee of the National Development Council, I ment- 
ioned some of these principles that should govern our 
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7 Minorities may be, and sometijncs have been, trouble 
some and have made exaggerated claims. In a democracy 
however, it is the will of the majority that ultimately 
prevails. The responsibility therefore rests on the majority 
not only to do justice to themmorily but, what is much more 
important, to win over the goodwill and confidence of the 
minority group, whether it is linguistic, religious or other 

8 We are suggesting, as you know, the formation of zonal 
councils.^ This is a modest beginning in the right direction 
and this should encourage co-operation between several 
States. These zonal councils are not meant to be a fifth wheel 
in the coach or as something coming in the way of close 
relations between the Centre and the States. They are not 
meant to take away any power from the States or to reduce 
the authority of the Centre. The constitutional position of 
the States and the Centre will remain the same. But it is 
hoped that the functioning of these zonal councils will not 
only result in settling numerous problems which arise from 
day to day between adjoining States but also help m 
economic planning of that larger area. 

9 In considering these difficult questions of reorganiz- 
ation, I have felt more and more that we should have fewer 
and larger States. I do not suggest any change now. We have 
had enough experience of facing changes. But I think it will 
be a woi thwhile development later on for two or sometimes 
more States to join together to form a larger State. A 
suggestion was made that West Bengal and Bihar should 
form one large State. Fr om any economic or planning point 
of view this is obviously desirable. The great industrial area 
of India lies partly in Bihar and partly in Bengal. River 
valley schemes overlap. Bengal has been reduced to a 

? The Government announcedon 16 January that the States might be 
gicjuped into five zone.s— Northern, Genual, Eastern, Western and 
Southern —which "may deal with matters of common concern, promote 
inter- State concord and anest the growth of acute Slate consciousness ’’ 
The appointment of common Governors, establishment of common 
High Go'irts and common Public Service Commissions in certain 
regions were also conteanp ated. 
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CractioB of its former sise The co opeiaBon of Bengal and 
Bihar would I feel sure be to the advantage of both. This 
suggestion, I was happy to find, met with a favourable 
response though obviously nothing could be done about it 
at this stage and it requires careful consideration. So also, at 
a later stage, tve might have the joining togethei of some of 
the States in South India. 

10. I think it will be true to say that this whole question of 
reorganization of States has created a most difficult problem 
and a critical situation for ail of us. Suddenly, our weak- 
nesses have come to the front and those who do not like us 
are pleased at these developments. How we, as a people, face 
this crisis is a matter of the greatest importance. Gan we rise 
above our provincial or linguistic urges and desires, and 
consider the problem of India as a whole? Not only our 
reputation but our future is at stake. I earnestly hope that ail 
of us, however strongly we might feel about any particular 
matter affecting our State, will now abide by the decisions 
taken and show to ourselves and to tire world how w'e can rise 
above even strongly felt differences. 

11. Here we are now at the threshold of the second Five 
Year Plan which has already been considered by the various 
committees and will soon be put up before the National 
Development Council. The discussion on this Plan has 
raised many basic issues and questions of principle. Gra- 
dually, and even painfully, we are going forw'ard step by step 
and laying down the principles that should govern democ- 
ratic planning. We have no clear precedents for this and so 
we have to discover them ourselves and act up to them. How 
to combine a full-fledged democratic structure of the State 
and a rapid planned development. How to build up a 
socialist structuie on the basis of parliamentary democracy. 
There is no conflict between the two. Indeed, I would say 
that there is an ultimate conflict between a democracy and 
an economic structuie which does not lead to economic 
democracy. Speaking at a meeting of the Standing 
Committee of the National Development Council, I ment- 
ioned some of these principles that should govern our 
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approach.^ I am sending you a report of this speech of mine 
as it might perhaps interest you. 

12. Many of us talk about atomic energy and the nuclear 
weapons that it has produced. And yet, I doubt whether we 
realize the great danger which overshadows us all the time 
now because of these terrible weapons. The Soviet 
Government has declared that they would be prepared to put 
an end to the production and experimentation of hydrogen 
bombs.^ That was good so far as it went and we welcomed 
that proposal as it was in line with what we have ourselves 
been saying but, in spite of this brave declaration, in actual 
fact, the Soviet Government had another experimental 
explosion of a hydrogen bomb only a few^ weeks ago.® Now 
the United States Government has declared that it will have 
a bigger explosion of this type somewhere in the Pacific 
areas, ^ The United Kingdom likewise tells us that it will 
continue with its work on hydrogen bombs,® Thus, in spue 
of warnings of scientists, the great nations of the world still 

4 In his speech on 7 January, Nehru said that “we cannot meet social 
problems of the day” unless “we go towards what is called a socialist 
structure of society.” He stressed the need "for long-term planning in the 
broader sense with concentrated planning for relatively shorter periods ’ 
Nehru added that "we get rather mixed up even in regard to our shorter 
plans because our minds are not clear about what we want India to be, say 
15 or 20 yeais later." 

5. On 26 November 1955, the Soviet Government announced that it 
"stands For the prohibition of atomic and theimo-nuclear weapons with 
the establishment of effective international control,” and for the use ol 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes only. 

6, The “most powerful of all explosions so far carried out” was 
announced in Moscow on 26 November 1955. 

7 Reports from Washington on 9 January 19.56 stated that the U.S A 
expected to conduct its new "super” hydrogen bomb test explosion in the 
Pacific Ocean in May 1956 On 11 January, Dulles’ said that no matter 
how strong the Asian nations’ protest may be, no new basis had been found 
to warrant suspension of such tests. 

8 Anthony Eden said on 30 November 1955 that while the British 
Government would at all times welcome arrangements which contribute 
to world security, they were not prepared to accept agreements which 
would not treat Britain on par with other Great Powers 
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pin their faith on the hydrogen bomb and rnarch towards 
destruction. Are we to look on helplessly, occasionally 
raising our feeble voice in protest? If not, what else are we to 
do> 

13 In the recent session of our Science Congress® held m 
Agra, some of these matters were referred to. We are making 
good progress in atomic energy and our first research reactor 
will function in about six months’ time. Other reactors will 
follow soon after. We are, I believe, the most advanced 
country in this respect in Asia at present, excluding what 
happens in the Soviet Union. Probably, even as regards 
European countries, there are only very few that are ahead of 
us I need hardly say that we think of atomic energy only m 
terras of its peaceful use. 

14. Atomic energy is not merely a weapon to be used for 
good or ill. It is symbolic of a netv phase in world history. In 
fact, the old type narrow nationalism and State boundaries 
are likely to mean less and less in future. If that is so, how 
much less is the significance of provincial boundaries and 
the like? 

15 A recent statement by Mr. Dulles, the U.S. Secretary of 
State, has created something of a sensation. He refers to 
atomic war having been on the point of being started on 
three occasions in the course of the past year or so when it 
was just stopped in time. He mentions asking me to convey 
a warning to the Chinese Government. I have no particular 


9. Inaugurated by Nehru on 4 January 1956 

10 In an interview published on 1 1 January 1956, Dulles claimed that 
the atomic war was averted on three occasions in 1953 and 1954 even 
though they “had walked to the brink,” because the United States had 
given a warning that any Communist aggression in Korea, Indo-China 
and Formosa Straits would be met by superior forces, including use of 
nuclear weapons. 

11. Dulles asserted in the interview that the Communists did not walk 
out of the conference because earlier in his talks with Nehru he had made 
It clear that if People’s China broke off the negotiations, the U .S. A would 
not only renew the Korean war but would extend it by air bombardment of 
Manchuria and use of atom c weapons 
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K-( olict hon ol this though h( ina\ hin'c bn j led at u \aguely 
d’lns statfmcni of hfi Dulles sLidJeiily pulls us up and tells 
us !uuv neat tiie blink we au’. Mi Dulles app<‘ais to have a 
ji'nuu kaijle eapat uy loi saving thc' wioug thing and indeed 
doing It. Tile fate of the woild might well hang on some 
sudden uige winch Mr Didies might experience. 

] fj. Ill this ccinncc i ion, I might tell you llial we have been 
HI c oi lespondence with the !■ S Government legaidnig the 
joint statement Mi. Dulles made with the Foreign Minister 
oi Poitugai about Goa We sent a stiong note to the U.S 
Goveinment The leply*'"' that tame after a long interval 
was not satisfactory and wc have sent anoihei note now 
expiessing our opinion in veiy clear language. Some time 
latei, we may perhaps publish these notes if the U.S. 
Government is agreeable to oin doing so. 

17- You will have seen the statement issued by the U.K. 
Government about the sabotage of the Indian airhnei, 
Kashmir Pi incess. There is no doubt that this sabotage was 
organized by some agencies fiom Formosa. In fact, the 
person who is said tohavedcrne it was heavil) lewaided for it 
and e.scaped to Formosa. The Goveinment there refuses to 
give trim up. I doubt if anything more horrible has 
happened in lecent times than this sabotage of our airhnei 
Aiie yet, tfte culprit is shielded and there is an absence of 
condemnation of this act in most countiies. 

18. Ri'ccnl weeks have seen the establi,shment of a new 
independent State, that is, the Sudan. We have recognized 


12 .Sc'c nntr, p. 316. 

i j jXJt'hru imiiouiu cd on 22 DfccmbcT i y.5r> ihai a note Iiad been sent to 
the U.S. Cioveinment. 

14 On Deronber 

KS. A statement i.ssuedby British Colonial Office on 11 January 1956 
said that in spiteof a warrantor arrest issued against Chow Tse-ming, the 
person .suspected of planting a time bomb in the Kashmir Princess, the 
authorities in Taiwan had refused to hand him over on “legal grounds.” 

16 Sudan was proclaimed an ’ndependentanddemocrat-crepubheon 
January 1956 and India announced her recogn non on the day 
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this Sta e asad hope to have dose and friendly relations with 

It 

1 9 We have recently had some trouble about our banks or 
rather with our bank employeesd^ I must confess that their 
action m striking after impartial judges had given an award 
was very reprehensible. Government had no choice but to 
oppose it. At the same time, it is true that some of the lower 
paid employees of banks have suffered from this award and 
their normal monthly income goes down considerably. We 
must see the human aspect of this and remove the suffering 
caused. But the way the bank employees acted was the wnong 
way and this lias actually delayed any calm consideration of 
odd cases of persons who deserve special consideration. 1 
hope, however, that this special consideration will be given 
to them at a suitable time. 

20. The elections in France^® have ccme as a shock to many 
people and French politics continue to be very unstable. In 
Europe and indeed elsewhere too the cold war has again 
displayed its ugly face. 

21. We have had recently some more visits from 
distinguished people from abroad. Madame Soong Ching* 
Ling, the widow of Dr. Sun Yat-send® was an honoured 


17. The bank errs ployees called for a two-day strike from 6 January 1956 
to protest against a reduction in their emoluments ordered fay the 
Government- 

18. Held on 2 January 1956. The results showed the Comroumsts 
emerging as the single largest group with 150 seals. The Gaullisis who 
won only 22 seats suffered the most serious setback. 

19. (1866- 1925 J. Founder of the Kuomintang party. 
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guest. Dr. Martmo,^® the Italian Foreign. Minister, also came 
here and Dr Franz Bluecher,^! the Vice-Chancellor of West 
Germany is still touring India. 


Yoitrs sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


20. Gaetano Martino (1900-1967). Foreign Minister of Italy, 1954-57; 
President of European Parliament, 1962-64, He came to Delhi on 
4 January 1956, 

21. (1896-1969). Vice-Chancellor of Federal German Republic, 
1949-57 and in-charge of European Affairs, 1949-56. He arrived in New 
De hi on 10 January 1956 



New Delhi 
14 February, 1956 


My dear Chief Minister, 

I am writing to you on the eve of the new session of 
Parliament^ and almost immediately after the Congress 
session at Amritsar.^ Since I wrote to you last, we have had 
not only the celebration of the Republic Day and all its 
connected functions, but also something else which has, for 
the moment, cast a shadow over India. 

2. The reorganization of States has led to certain 
occurrences, in Bombay and Orissa chiefly,^ which have 
shown up some of our basic weaknesses. It is not much good 
our blaming each other for it even though the censure might 
be deserved. We have to face a deeper problem and those of us 
who are in a position of responsibility have to face it fairly 
and squarely. We cannot solve a problem by running away 
from it or by casting the blame on others. 

3 I do not propose to write at any length about this 
problem because enough has been said about it. Soon after 
the first major shock, the Congress Working Committee met 
and they passed a resolution called “Call to the Nation” I 
would invite your special attention to this. More recently, at 

1 The session of Parliament was held from 20 November to 23 
December 1955. 

2 Held Irom 7 to 12 February 1956 

3 There was widespread arson, looting and rioting in Bombay and m 
parts of West Bengal, Orissa and Bihar, According to official figures 75 
persons lost theii lives; unofficial reports placed the number at 300. 

4 The resolution, passed on 23 January, declared that ‘no changes will 

be made in the decisions already arrived at or that might be taken later on 
the States Reorganization because of violence or terroristic methods. 
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the Amritsar Congress, this matter was again fully consi 
dereci. The lesolufions passed indicate the great importance 
which we attach to these recent developments and our 
resolve to do our utmost to meet these new dangers.® This is, 
of coarse, not a merely governmental matter or a police 
matter. We have to go much deeper down into the minds and 
hearts of our people as well as our own, and then seek a 
remedy which will have a healing effect. It is well known 
that the deepest injuries are those that are self-inflicted and 
they take long to heal. We have to start the process of healing 
as fast as we can, keeping always the major objective in view 
We cannot surrender to violence, nor can we govern by 
violence. 

4. You must have read all the resolutions of the Congress 
in the newspapers. They deserve a closer study and I hope to 
send them to you later in pamphlet form. 

5 So far as the question of States reorganization is 
concerned, the Government of India have already 
announced their decisions, except in regard to the Punjab 
and one or two relatively minor matters in the South. Before 
long, these other decisions will also be announced and a Bill 
will be framed accordingly. The final decision, of course, 
can be made only by Parliament. 

6 Amritsar was unique in many ways. The Congress had 
met there after over thirtyfive years. The last Amritsar 
session of the Congress was in December 1919, a few months 
after the Jailianwala Bagh massacre and Martial Law in the 
Punjab. Even after this long period of time, the memory of 
Jailianwala Bagh hovered over the Congress session and was 
a continuous reminder to us of what we had gone through 
and what we had achieved. Are we to imperil all this 


5, Congress passed resolutions on socialism, economic policy, inter 
national affairs, foreign settlements, party organization, and some other 
matters like abclition of caste system, the curbing of communalism and 
all social and legal disabilities affecting women, implementation of 
proposals for land reform and extension of cooperative and credit 
Eacdidcs in villages. 
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achievement by our folly? And yet, there was folly enough 
Amritsar saw three major political gatherings and three 
huge processions. There was the Congress, of course, and 
then there were the Akalis and the Maha Punjab people,® 
the latter two bitterly hostile to each other, and the Congress 
occupying a position of its own, different from that of the 
others. Many people feared trouble and foreign 
correspondents gathered in large numbers like vultures 
scenting death. Fortunately they were disappointed. This 
was not only because of the very adequate arrangements 
made by the Punjab Government, but even more so, because 
nobody really wanted trouble. If there were some trouble- 
makers they knew well that they would not have an easy 
time. 

7 I think that both the Akalis and the Maha Punjab 
people, aggressive and militant as they were, did not really 
mean all that they said. There was a great deal of showman- 
ship about it and an attempt at pressure tactics. Of course, 
this kind of behaviour always involves some risk and even a 
small incident might grow. 

8. There was then this exhibition of political immaturity 
and a lack of democratic sense. There was also an exhibition 
of how even a difficult and dangerous situation can be dealt 
with by political maturity and cool heads. Personally, I do 
not think that normally such rival processions should be 
allowed at the same time. The idea that everyone can 
brandish a sword or a lathi about at any time he likes is not 
my conception of civil liberty. Apart from inherent dangers, 
the public suffers and the life of the city is held up. However, 
I think, on this particular occasion it was worthwhile to 
allow this complete freedom and to demonstrate that we 
could control it peacefully. 

6 The Maha Punjab Samiti had started an agitation for the merger of 
Pepsu, Punjab and Himachal Pradesh into one province as sug^sted by 
the States Reorganization Commission, while the Akalis insisted on 
formation of Punjabi Suba with the merger of Punjab and Pepsu states 
only. 
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the Amritsar Congress, this matter was again fully consi 
dered. The resolutions passed indicate the gieat importance 
which we attach to these ictenr dcvelopinents and our 
resolve to do our utmost to meet these new dangers.^ This is, 
of course, not a merely governmental matter oi a police 
matter. We have to go much deeper down into the minds and 
hearts of our people as well as our own, and then seek a 
remedy which will have a healing effect. It is well known 
that the deepest injuries are those that are self-inflicted and 
they take long to heal. We have to start the process of healing 
as fast as we can, keeping always the naajor objective in view 
We cannot surrender to violence, nor can we govern by 
violence. 

4 You must have read all the resolutions of the Congress 
in the newspapers. They deserve a closer study and I hope to 
send them to you later in pamphlet form. 

5 So far as the question of States reorganization is 
concerned, the Government of India have already 
announced their decisions, except in regard to the Punjab 
and one or two relatively minor matters in the South. Before 
long, these other decisions will also be announced and a Bill 
will be framed accordingly. The final decision, of course, 
can be made only by Parliament. 

6. Amritsar was unique in many ways. The Congress had 
met there after over thirtyfive years. The last Amritsar 
session of the Congress was in December 1919, a few months 
after the Jallianwala Bagh mas.sacre and Martial Law in the 
Punjab. Even after this long period of time, the memory of 
Jallianwala Bagh hovered over the Congress session and was 
a continuous reminder to us of what we had gone through 
and what we had achieved. Are we to imperii all this 

5, Congress passed resolutions on socialism, economic policy, inter- 
national affairs, foreign settlements, party orgam/ation, and some other 
matters like abolition of caste system, the curbing of communalisra and 
all social and legal disabilities affecting women, implementation of 
proposals for land reform and extension of cooperative and credit 
facilities in villages. 
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achievement by our folly> And vet there was folly enough 
Amritsar saw three major political gatherings and three 
huge processions. There was the Congress, of course, and 
then there were the Akaiis and the Mafea Punjab people,® 
the latter two bitterly hostile to each other, and the Congress 
occupying a |Xisition of its own, different from that of the 
others. Many people feared trouble and foreign 
correspondents gathered in large numbers like vultures 
scenting death. Fortunately they were disappointed. This 
was not only because of the very adequate arrangements 
made by the Punjab Government, but even more so, because 
nobody really wanted trouble. If there were some ttouble- 
, makers they knew well that they would not have an easy 
time. 

7. I think that both the Akaiis and the Maha Punjab 
people, aggressive and militant as they were, did not really 
mean all that they said. There was a great deal of showman- 
ship about it and an attempt at pressure tactics. Of course, 
this kind of behaviour always involves some risk and even a 
small incident might grow. 

S, There was then this exhibition of political immaturity 
and a lack of democratic sense. There was also an exhibition 
of how even a difficult and dangerous situation can be dealt 
with by political maturity and cool heads. Personally, I do 
not think that normally such rival processions should be 
allowed at the same time. The idea that everyone can 
brandish a sword or a lathi about at any time he likes is not 
my conception of civil liberty. Apart from inherent dangers, 
thepublic suffers and the life of the city is held up. However, 
I think, on this particular occasion it was worthwhile to 
allow this complete freedom and to demonstrate that we 
could control it peacefully. 

6. The Maha Punjab Saroiti had started an agitaaon for the merger of 
Pepsu, Punjab and Himachal Pradesh into one province as sug^sted by 
die States Reorganization Comniission, while the Akaiis insisted on 
formation of Punjabi Suba with the merger of Punjab and Pepsu states 
only. 
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9. While these confhtLs and arguments about the 
reorganization of States have naturally filled people’s 
minds, a far more important question we have to face is the 
second Five Year PlanJ A draft outline has just been issued 
and I commend it to your careful attention. This is a brave 
attempt to fashion our future and it will require ail the 
strength and energy that we possess. I believe that ultimately 
this is the only way to deal with the separatism, provin- 
cialism and sectarianism that we have to combat. Mere pious 
exhortations do not have much effect and are forgotten soon. 
But to approach this question indirectly by diverting 
people’s attention to constructive work appears to me to be 
the only effective way. I suggest, therefore, that the second 
Five Year Plan should be brought before the public in every 
way and their attention directed to it. 

10. I am not writing at any length to you on this occasion 
and I do not propose to discuss foreign affairs, though much 
is happening in this changing world. The general situation 
at present in the world is not as good at it was a few months 
ago. This has been indicated in the Congress resolution on 
international affairs.® 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


7 The Second Plan aimed at suuctural changes in the economy with 
stiess on rapid industrial development, building of heavy industry for the 
production of capital goods, and an expansion of village industries to 
produce consumer goods and provide employment 
8. The resolution hoped that all disputes m East Asia would be settled 
peacefully and without outside interference. Criticising the SEATO 
pact, the resolution commended the affirmation of faith ini’ancbsheef by 
some other countries and hoped that People's China would soon take her 
place in the United Nations. It called for total prohibition of the manufac- 
ture. use and experimentation of weapons of mass destruction. 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

I wrote to you last just a month ago. During this period we 
have suffered the loss of our Speakei, Shri G.V 
Mavalankar,^ and Acharya Narendra Deva.® Both, in their 
respective spheres, played a very important part during this 
transitional period in India. It is generally admitted that 
Shri Mavalankar was a great Speaker and he helped in 
giving an inner content to our Parliamentary institutions. 
Acharya Narendra Deva, though rather a solitaiy and 
scholastic figure, was undoubtedly one of the outstanding 
leaders in our struggle for freedom and subsequently. He 
was more a thinker than an actor and yet in the field of action 
also he had played an important part. He had been a close 
comrade of many of us in Uttar Pradesh for nearly forty 
years. 

2. Parliament has begun again and the general budget* 
and the railway budget^ have been introduced. Both show 
hopeful trends and the results are better than had been 
estimated previously. There is no doubt that our Railways 


1. {3888-1956). Congressman from Gujarat; Speaker, Bombay Legisla- 
tive Assembly, 1937-46, Central Legislative Assembly, 1946-47, and of 
Parliament, 1947-56. He died on 27 February 1956. 

2. (1889-1956), Professor of Indian History, Kashi Vidyapith, 1921-26; 
member, Congress Socialist Party from 1934; imprisoned in Ahmednagar, 
1942-45; Vice-Chancellor, Lucknow University, 1947-51; founder- 
member of Piaja Socialist Party and its Chairman since December 1954. 
He died on 19 February 1956. 

3. On 29 February 1956. 

4. On 23 February 1956. 
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are making progress, bui at the same time the demands upon 
them are greater than ever. There is the demand to keep pace 
m regard to transport requirements with the progressive 
industrialization of the country and there is the ever- 
increasing number of passengers which leads to overcrowd- 
ing. This increase in passenger traffic is to some extent an 
indication of more money being in circulation as also of the 
growing population. Efforts are being made to meet these 
urgent demands and a large sum of money has been allotted 
to the Railways in the second Five Year Plan, and yet even 
this sum is hardly adequate for the purpose. 

3. I think that an immediate necessity is to check ticketless 
travelling (as well as other malpractices) which not only 
leads to considerable loss of revenue but also to overcrowd- 
ing. Any money spent for this purpose will be well spent. 

4 The general budget has, on the whole, been welcomed. 
It is a budget on conservative lines. Perhaps we shall have to 
think of new methods and some changes in our basic 
approach to taxation. A good deal of thought in fact has 
been given to this, both for the purpose of making our 
taxation system more efficient and equitable and in order to 
raise more revenue for our Five Year Plans. 

5. , The work on the reorganization of States has been 
greatly delayed. We have at last arrived at the stage of 
finalizing the Bill and circulating it to the States, It is a 
happy omen that the difficult and ticklish question of the 
Punjab has been settled more or less satisfactorily. In fact, 
most of the problems we have had to face have been settled 
with a large measme of consent of the people concerned. 
Unhappily the question of Bombay and Maharashtra has 
led to a great deal of ill will and conflict, it must be our 
endeavour to remove this ill will and restore normal 
conditions. No solution is a satisfactory one if it leaves a trail 
of bitterness and frustration behind. 
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6 The new proposal of a union of Bihar and West Bengal 
has led to a great deal of controversy and has caused some 
excitement. I understand that the proposed Bill for 
Reorganization will not deal with Bengal and Bihar A 
separate Bill will have to be brought later for this purpose 

7. We have had some distinguished visitors and they have 
received a warm welcome wherever they have gone. Among 
these visitors have been the Shahanshah and the Queen of 
Iran.® It is well known that our policy is not in line with that 
of Iran, more especially since Iran joined the Baghdad Pact 
Nevertheless, the welcome that the Shahanshah got was 
cordial and I believe he was not only surprised but greatly 
pleased with it. We demonstrated in this case as in others 
that we can be close friends even when we differ. 

8. During the last few days, we have had visits from three 
Foreign Ministers — Mr. Selwyn Lioyd^ of the U.K., Mr 
Dulles® of the U.S.A., and M. Pineau® of France. These visits 
more or less coincided with the meeting of the S.E.A.T.O 
Council^® in Karachi where an extraordinary reterence was 


iCO- 


or 


5. The Chief Ministers of Bihar and West Bengal, Sri Krishna Sinha 
and B.C. Roy, in a joint statement on 23 January 1956, proposed the 
merger of the two States, subject to the fact that the people conceme will 
have to be consulted and an atmosphere of voluntary reunion 
operation has to be created.” Finally the proposal was dropped. 

6 The Shah and Queen Soraya reached India on 6 March 19i 
b fn. on Mohammad Reza Pahlavi see Vol, 3, p. 260. 

7 Later Selwyn Lioyd (1904-1978). Practised at tbf“ Bar 
1945-51; served in army, 1939-45; Member, House of ^ 
and Speaker, 1971-76, Minister of State, Foreign Off 
of Supplies, 1954-55, of Defence, 
yihancellor of Exchequer, 1960-62. Vi-n * 

8 From 9 to 10 March 1956. 

9 He came to New Delhi on 11 Ma'< 

10 Held from 6 to 8 March 1956 uni:' i 

Aaq Ghoudhury, Foreign Minister of -"at 
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are makiDg progress, but at the same lime the demands upon 
them are greater than ever. There is the demand to keep pace 
in regard to transport requirements with the progressive 
industrialization of the country and there is the ever- 
increasing number of passengers which leads to overcrowd- 
ing. This increase in passenger traffic is to some extent an 
indication of more money being in circulation as also of the 
growing population. Efforts are being made to meet these 
urgent demands and a large sura of money has been allotted 
to the Railways in the second Five Year Plan, and yet even 
this sum is hardly adequate for the purpose. 

3 I think that an immediate necessity is to check ticketless 
travelling (as well as other malpractices) which not only 
leads to considerable loss of revenue but also to overcrowd- 
ing. Any money spent for this purpose will be well spent 
4. The general budget has, on the whole, been welcomed 
It IS a budget on conservative lines. Perhaps we shall have to 
think of new methods and some changes in our basic 
approach to taxation. A good deal of thought in fact has 
been given to this, both for the purpose of making our 
taxation system more efficient and equitable and in order to 
raise more revenue for our Five Year Plans. 

5 , The work on the reorganization of States has been 
greatly delayed. We have at last arrived at the stage of 
finalizing the Bill and circulating it to the States. It is a 
happy omen that the difficult and ticklish question of the 
Punjab has been settled more or less satisfactorily. In fact, 
most of the problems we have had to face have been settled 
with a large measure of consent of the people concerned. 
Unhappily the question of Bombay and Maharashtra has 
led to a great deal of ill will and conflict. It must be our 
endeavour to remove this ill will and restore normal 
conditions. No solution is a satisfactory one if it leaves a trail 
of bitterness and frustration behind. 
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6. The new proposal of a union of Bihar and West BengaF 
has led to a great deal of controversy and has caused some 
excitement. I understand that the proposed Bill for 
Reorganization, will not deal with Bengal and Bihar. A 
separate Bill will have to be brought later for this purpose. 

7 We have had some distinguished visitors and they have 
received a warm welcome wherever they have gone. Among 
these visitors have been the Shahanshah and the Queen of 
Iran.® It is well known that our policy is not in line with that 
of Iran, more especially since Iran joined the Baghdad Pact 
Nevertheless, the welcome that the Shahanshah got was 
cordial and I believe he was not only surprised but greatly 
pleased with it. We demonstrated in this case as in others 
that we can be close friends even when we differ. 

8 During the last few days, we have had visits from three 
Foreign Ministers — Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’ of the U.K., Mr. 
Dulles® of the U.S.A., and M. Pineau® of France. These visits 
more or less coincided with the meeting of the S.E.A.T.O. 
CounciF® in Karachi where an extraordinary reference was 


5 The Chief Ministers of Bihar and West Bengal, Sri Krishna Sinha 
and B.C. Roy, in a joint statement on 23 January 1956, proposed the 
merger of the two States, subject to the fact that the people concerned will 
have to be consulted and an atmosphere of voluntary reunion and co- 
operation has to be created.” Finally the proposal was dropped 

6 The Shah and Queen Soraya reached India on 6 March 1956, For 
b fn. on Mohammad Reza Pahlavi see Vol. 3, p. 260. 

7 Later Selwyn Lloyd (1904-1978). Practised at the Bar, 1930-39 
1945-51; served in army, 1939-45; Member, House of Commons, 1945-71, 
and Speaker, 1971-76; Minister of State, Foreign Office, 1951-54; Minister 
of Supplies, 1954-55, of Defence, 1955, Foreign Secretary 1955-60, 
Chancellor of Exchequer, 1960-62. Visited India on 4 and 5 March 1956 

8 From 9 to 10 March 1956. 

9 He came to New Delhi on 1 1 March for two days. 

10 Held from 6 to 8 March 1956 under the chairmanship of Hamidul 
Haq Choudhirry Foreign Minister of Pakistan. 
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are making progress, but at the same time the demands upon 
them are greater than ever. There is the demand to keep pace 
in regard to transport requirements with the progressive 
mdustrialiiation of the country and there is the ever- 
increasing number of passengers which leads to overcrowd- 
ing. This increase in passenger traffic is to some extent an 
indication of more money being in circulation as also of the 
growing population. Efforts are being made to meet these 
urgent demands and a large sum of money has been allotted 
to the Railways in the second Five Year Plan, and yet even 
this sum is hardly adequate for the purpose. 

3 I think that an immediate necessity is to check ticketless 
travelling {as well as other malpractices) which not only 
leads to considerable loss of revenue but also to overcrowd- 
ing. Any money spent for this purpose will be well spent 

4. The general budget has, on the whole, been welcomed. 
It is a budget on conservative lines. Perhaps we shall have to 
think of new methods and some changes in our basic 
approach to taxation. A good deal of thought in fact has 
been given to this, both for the purpose of making our 
taxation system more efficient and equitable and in order to 
raise more revenue for our Five Year Plans. 

5. The work on the reorganization of States has been 
greatly delayed. We have at last arrived at the stage of 
finalizing the Bill and circulating it to the States. It is a 
happy omen that the difficult and ticklish question of the 
Punjab has been settled more or less satisfactorily. In fact, 
most of the problems we have had to face have been settled 
with a large measure of consent of the people concerned. 
Unhappily the question of Bombay and Maharashtra has 
led to a great deal of ill will and conflict. It must be our 
endeavour to remove this ill will and restore normal 
conditions. No solution is a satisfactory one if it leaves a trail 
of bitterness and frustration behind. 
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6. The new proposal of a union of Bihar and Wes t Bengal® 
has led to a great deal of controversy and has caused some 
excitement. I understand that the proposed Bill for 
Reorganization will not deal with Bengal and Bihar. A 
separate Bill will have to be brought later for this purpose 

7 We have had some distinguished visitors and they have 
received h warm welcome wherever they have gone. Among 
these visitors have been the Shahanshah and the Queen of 
Iran.® It is well known that our policy is not in line with that 
of Iran, more especially since Iran joined the Baghdad Pact. 
Nevertheless, the welcome that the Shahanshah got was 
cordial and I believe he was not only surprised but greatly 
pleased with it. We demonstrated in this case as in others 
that we can be close friends even when we differ. 

8 During the last few days, we have had visits from three 
Foreign Ministers — Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’^ of the U.K., Mr. 
Dulles* of the U.S.A., and M. Pineau® of France. These visits 
more or less coincided with the meeting of the S.E.A.T.O 
CounciP® in Karachi where an extraordinary reference was 


5 The Chief Ministers of Bihar and West Bengal, Sn Krishna Sinha 
and B.C, Roy, in a joint statement on 23 January 1956, proposed the 
merger of the two States, subject to the fact that the people concerned will 
have to he consulted and an atmosphere of voluntary reunion and co- 
operation has to be created.” Finally the proposal was dropped 

6. The Shah and Queen Soraya reached India on 6 March 1956. For 
b fn. on Mohammad Reza Pahlavi see Vol- 3, p. 260. 

7 Later Selwyn Lloyd (1904-1978) Practised at the Bar, 1930-39 
1 945-51 ; served in army, 1 939- 45; Member, House of Commons, 1 945-7 1 , 
andSpeaker, 1971-76, Minister of State, Foreign Office, 195 1-5 4; Mims ter 
of Supplies, 1954-55, of Defence, 1955; Foreign Secretary 1955-60, 
Chancellor of Exchequer, 1960-62. Visited India on 4 and 5 March 1956 

8 From 9 to 10 March 1956. 

9 He came to New Delhi on 1 1 March for two days. 

10 Held from 6 to 8 March 1956 under the chairmanship of Haraidul 
Haq C2ioudhiiry Foreign Minister of Pakistan 
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made to Kashmir^ as well as to the Durand lined^ I had long 
talks with ail these Foreign Ministers and, even though we 
did not agree about many matters. I think our position was 
explained to them fully and frankly. The area of 
disagreement was largest with Mr. Dulles and smallest with 
M. Pineau. Indeed, I was agreeably surprised to find how 
much there was in common between our approach to many 
international problems and that of M. Pineau. Incidentally, 
his visit here helped us to put finishing touches to the 
proposed treaty relating to Pondicherry, etc. 

9 Mr, Selwyn Lloyd came here before the S.E.A.T O 
Council meeting at Karachi, the other two came after that 
meeting. In speaking to Mr. Dulles, I laid stress naturally on 
the statements made about Kashmir at the S.E.A.T O 
meeting and on Mr. Dulles’ previous statement on Goa 
Both of these statements were singularly misconceived and 
harmful. Probably, they have come in the way of better 
relations between India and the U.S.A. more than anything 
else. Many people imagine that our relations with the U S , 
depend on the amount of financial aid that they can give us. 
This is a complete misapprehension. Whether the U.S. give 
us much or little or nothing at all, our relations with them 
will not be affected much, provided other factors are 
satisfactory. It is these other and political factors that are 
constantly coming in the way. Our general approach to the 


11. Reports published from Karachi on 6 March 1956 said that Pakistan 
canvassed support among members of SEATO for an early plebiscite m 
Kashmir. She argued that in view of the strong support extended to India 
by the Soviet Union on the issue of Kashmir, Pakistan, had every right to 
expect the backing of her "allies” In response, members of SEATO 
affirmed their belief in an early settlement of the Kashmir question 
through the United Nations or by direct negotiations. 

12. Members attending the SEATO Conference on being urged by 
Pakistan on 6 March to support her in rejecting the Afghan demand for 
the formation of a Pushtu State declared that their Governments 
recognized that the sovereignty of Pakistan extended upto the Durand 
Line, the international boundary between Pakistan and Afghanistan. 

IS See ante p 316 
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world situation differs from that of the U.S. which is based 
largely on military considerations. We think that there can 
be no solution of the major problems of the world if the 
approach is chiefly a military one. Indeed we have seen a 
progressive deterioration because of this military approach 
10 I think there might have been some justification for the 
N A.T.O. being formed some years ago.^^ But the later 
extension of this organization for purposes for which it was 
not originally intended, and the new pacts and alliances in 
the Far East and South East of Asia, as well as the Baghdad 
Pact, have been most unfortunate and have certainly not 
helped the cause of peace or security. In Eastern Asia, there is 
an inter-locking of these various alliances, with ail the evil 
effects, but on a much larger and more dangerous scale, of 
the inter-locking of companies and corporations. Among 
these pacts and alliances in East Asia are : the U.S. and South 
Korea, the U.S. and Chiang Kai-shek in Taiwan,^® the 
U S., Australia and New Zealand, and the S.E. A.T.O 
Pact^® which includes the U.S., the U.K., France, the 
Philippines, Thailand, Australia, New Zealand and Pakis- 
tan (It is not clear how Pakistan finds its way in a South East 
Asia Pact. Indeed, Mr. Dulles told me that Pakistan had no 
business to be there). In this inter-locking of military 
alliances, it is possible for one country to take a step which 
would result in dragging in the others. Thus President 
Syngman Rhee^^ or Chiang Kai-shek might commit some 
aggression and drag in the United States even against their 
will. If the U.S. was dragged in, the other countries of 
S E. A.T.O. would also be affected. 


H. Formed under the North Atlantic treaty signed in Washington on 4 
April 1949 

15 The U S and South Korean mutual defence treaty came into effect 
from 17 November 1954. 

16. In 1954, the U.S. signed a defence treaty with Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Government. 

17 See Vol. 3, pp, 464-465. 

18 See Vol 3 p 236 

9 lorb fn see Vol 5 p 312. 
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11. We have seen an instance of this, in a relatively small 
way, at the recent S-E.A.T.O. meeting in Karachi 
Apparently, none of the countries represented, except 
Pakistan, was at all keen on referring to Kashmir. But. on the 
nsistence of Pakistan, all the other countries fell into line 

As a matter oi fact, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd had clearly stated 
before the S.E.A.T.O. meeting that the Kashmir question 
could not be raised there, but, no doubt under pressure from 
others, he had to agree. The only country which could have 
stopped this reference to Kashmir was the U.S. Presumabl} 
they did not wish to do so. 

12. By reference to Kashmir and the Durand line, the 
S.E.A.T.O. Pact extends itself far beyond its geographical 
area beyond its declared purposes. Its reference to Kashmir 
and the Durand line means that a military alliance is 
backing one country, namely, Pakistan, in its disputes with 
India and Afghanistan. For any organization to function m 
this way, in the absence of the other party, could be 
considered an impropriety, to say the least of it. In the 
present case, there is another aspect. There were three 
Commonwealth countries, apart from Pakistan, present at 
this S.E.A.T.O. meeting, and ail these sided with Pakistan 
against another Commonwealth country, India. 

13. I need not go into these details as you are well 
acquainted with them. This has raised a serious issue, and 
we are not going to allow it to rest where it is. I think that our 
strong reaction has already rather shaken up many of these 
S.E.A.T.O. countries as well as other countries. It must be 
remembered that behind all this S.E.A.T.O. business, there 
IS the flow of military aid from the U.S. to Pakistan. This has 
grown in extent and is already considerable. It is raising 
difficult problems for us in defence, and we shall have to take 
steps to meet the new situation. Probably, in a year’s time, if 
this aid continues as it is likely to, Pakistan’s military 
position will be quite strong. I am afraid all this is going to 
cast a heavy burden on us. There is talk of American aid in 
our civil developmental programme It is seldom realized 




Inaugurating the meeting oE the National Development Council, New Delhi, 
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that by their giving military aid to Pakistan they are adding 
very greatly to our burdens. 

H While the S,E A.T.O. Pact has attracted much attention 
recently, on the other side of Asia the Baghdad Pact has had a 
very bad time. Indeed one might almost think that it has no 
life left. But for reasons of prestige as well as economic 
mcerests, chiefly in connection with oil, it has to be kept up. 
This Pact has had the most disastrous consequences already 
for the countries that joined it. The United Kingdom is in 
desperate straits over it. If they were wise, they would 
acKnovi. ledge their error and try to find some way out. But 
they are insisting upon it, in spite of every adverse 
circumstance and begging the U.S.A. to help them in this 
matter. No doubt the U.S.A. will help, but all the help that 
they can give cannot make the Baghdad Pact a success. In the 
final analysis, money does not go very far and it is the people 
who count. Already in Jordan the people have compelled the 
King and the Government to keep out of the Baghdad Pact 
and to dismiss^'^ Glubb Pasha.^i In Iran and Iraq there is a 
great deal of dissatisfaction with the Baghdad Pact. Egypt 
and Syria and Saudi Arabia are opposed to it and a virulent 
propaganda has been carried on against the Pact from Cairo. 
1 5 The Baghdad Pact was ostensibly meant to keep out the 
Communist countries. It has resulted in actually bringing 
them in into this region. For the first time the Soviet Union 
has appeared on the scene and it will no doubt have its say. 
For a long time past this region was under British influence. 
The Americans came there against the wishes of the British, 
but they had to be tolerated. Now this new factor appears 


20. On 2 March 1956 General John Glubb was by a royal decree 
pensioned off on being relieved of his duties as the Chief of the General 
Staff of the Arab Legion. A number of other officers of the Arab Legion 
were also relieved of theii duties 

21. Sir John Bagot Glubb (b. 1897). British army officer who served in 
Arab Legion from 19S0, and later as its Commander'in-Chief, 1936-56, 
author of The Story of the Arab Legion {1948}, A Soldier with the Arabs 

1967 Peace in Che Holy Land 1971) and Arabian Adventures (I97fi‘ 
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and the Soviet Union has given notice, one might say, that 
no decision can be made without its co-operation. 

16 The position of the United Kingdom is a peculiarly 
unhappy one. They have got entangled in the Baghdad Pact 
and they have made a mess of the situation in Cyprus. In 
effect, thev are powerless to deal with these situations 
without depending more and more on the United States 
This Itself indicates that they have not the strength to 
maintain their old imperial position in these areas or for the 
matter of that elsewhere. If they lose the oil of Western Asia, 
this will be a terrible blow to their economic position. Their 
prestige has already sunk to a low level. Internally, the 
present Government in the United Kingdom is not in a 
happy position. 

17 France also is facing an exceedingly difficult situation 
in Algeria, In Morocco and Tunisia, fairly satisfactory 
settlements have been made.^^ But Algeria is a much more 
difficult problem because of the presence there of a million 
and a quarter people of French descent who settled there 
many generations ago. There is a large army there, but it has 
been unable to cope with the situation There is some kind of 
Civil war going on. I found that M. Pineau took a fairly 
realistic view of this situation which his Government had 


22. The Muslim representathes m the French Parliament and in the 
Algerian municipal councils protested against what they called the 

blind repression” unleashed on the Algerian people Outbreak of 
violence in Algeria led to indefinite postponement of the Assembly 
elections and the resignation in early February of General Catroux within 
a week of his appointment as Governor General On 13 March, tne 
Emergency Powers Act enabled the Government to deal with the 
deteriorating law and order situation and to introduce necessary socio 
economic and administrative reforms 

23. The French and the Moroccan Governments reached an agreement 
on 2 March 1956 by which the independence, sovereignty and integrity of 
Morocco was recognized. On 20 March 1956, France recognized Tunisia’s 
independence and her right to conduct her own foreign policy and form 
her own army Both countr es agreed to dist uss the details of their future 

o-operation especially in regard to defence and foreign affairs. 
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inherited. He was prepared to go very far indeed But the 
presence of the large number of people of French descent 
there complicated the problem terribly. Delay in dealing 
with these North African countries has made the position 
almost intractable now. 

18 Probably one of the most important recent develop- 
ments has been the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party There can be no doubt that this 
Congress has deliberately adopted a new line which, in some 
ways, is entirely opposed to the old Stalinist line 
Communists are so tied up with ideological approaches and 
Communist dogmas that foi them to make an important 
change has a greater significance than elsewhere They have 
recognized many things which they had denounced 
previously. Thus they say that socialism can be of many 
kinds, that it can be achieved through peaceful methods 
and through parliamentary forms All this and more are 
indications of a gradual return of normality to which I have 
previously referred, Some people argue that all this might 
well be an eyewash and not really meant How far it is 
sincerely meant or not, I cannot say, though I think it is a 
natural development and a realistic approach to the 
conditions of today. But even if there is some doubt about 
sincerity, the mere fact of making this change is significant 
and has far-i caching effects. 

19 This indicates the resilience and adaptability of the 
present rulers of the Soviet Union. Compared to this, the 
attitude of the U.S.A. is much more rigid and has been 
unrealistic such as in the non-recognition of the People’s 
Government of China and their reliance on reactionary 
regimes and military factors. 

20 Mr. Dulles asked me for my appraisal of this Twentieth 
Congress of the Communist Party. I told him of my own 
impressions when I went to the Soviet Union and when Mr. 


24 Heldin Moscow from 11 to25 February 1956: attendedby over 1.400 
driegatjes 
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Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev came to India Those 
impressions were that there was a powerful urge towards 
normality and a lessening of the tensions and high excite- 
ment whicir exist today. The Twentieth Congiess of the 
Soviet Communist Party had confirmed these impressions 
Oddly enough, Mr, Dulles agreed broadly with my analysis, 
but he added that the pace of change w-as likely to be slower 
than I imagined, it might take a generation before real 
noi mality was restored. My view' might well be a correct one 
in the long term, but he, Mr. Dulies, was for die present 
concerned much more wdth the short term I'he obvious 
answer was that a short-teim policy w'hich does not fit in 
w'lih a long-teira approach and with the pi ogressive changes 
in. the situation, was likely to be unrealistic and to fail. 

21 I told Mr Dulles, ofcourse, about our strong feelings in 
regaid to Goa and what he had said in his joint statement 
with the Foreign Mmistei of Portugal. He could give no 
adequate reply except to say that the Pouuguese Foreign 
Minister w.'anfed him to go much further and he had 
restrained him. 

22. It is difficult foi me to give you a detailed account of the 
long talks w'e had with Mi . Dulles, Mi . Selwyn Lloyd and M 
PineaUj but I have tried to give you some brief idea about 
them 


Youis sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 



New Delhi 
3 April 1956 


\iy dear Chief Minister, 

E-vents have moved fast and furiouslyin the world. The most 
^tnking has been the 20th Session of the Soviet Communist 
Party, to w'hich I referred in my last letter. The importance of 
.his session has become even more obvious since then and a 
good part of the world is wondering what exactly it signifies. 
Is It a sign of strength or weakness? Is the Soviet structure 
cracking up and is the line laid down by the 20th Congress 
an attempt to hold it togethei? Or is this just a natural 
development, a process of normalization which always 
follows big revolutions? Whatever it is, the importance of 
it from the world point of view is very great. 

2 The American point of view is, and this is held, I believe, 
by Mr. Dulles, that this is due to internal v/eaknesses and the 
inability of the Soviet regime to cope with them successfully. 
A.n even extremer view is that the Comrnimist svstem in the 
Soviet Union is in a bad way and is unpopular. What puzzles 
people IS not so much the broad change in policy indicated 
by the 20th Congress but the deliberate and rather violent 
denigration of Stalin. ^ Why was it necessary to blacken 
Stalin's reputation to this extent, because undoubtedly, this 
meant blackening their own reputations also to some 
extent? Had this become necessary because of some pressure 

1 At a secret session of the Soviet Communist Party Congress on 25 
February 1 956, Khrushchev charged Stalin with having abused his powers 
IS paity leader to make himself supreme; permitted the execution and 
imprisonment on false charges of loyal Communists who had opposed his 
policies relating to agriculture; failed to prepare adequately for the 
jennan nvas on and protnottxl he break with Yugoslavia n 1948 
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in the Soviet Union^ Obviously nothing done outside the 
So\iet Union would produce this 

3 I confess I do not understand this sudden change m 
tegard to Stalin. It has been obvious enough in the la^t two 
veats that the Stalin cult was being played down. This w^as 
clear to me when I went there and I also sensed the 
beginnings of the change of policy in other directions ! 
mentioned this on my return in some of the notes that I 
wrote Nevertheless, I cannot understand why it was 
considered necessary or desirable to blacken Stalin’s reputat 
ion in so many ways. Perhaps there was already a strong 
feeling in the rank and file to which the leaders thought it 
w'lse to give expression. Or perhaps it is the way of leaders of 
violent 1 evolution to function to go to extremes m whatever 
they do. Theirs is not to follow the golden mean or the 
middle path. 

4 I cannot believe that the Soviet Union is weak either in 
the military sense or in the economic sense. Every evidence is 
to the contrary. Nor do I think that it is frightened of the 
Western Powers I think that the changes of policy are 
largely due to normal causes and a reaction from the high 
tension m which the people of the Soviet Union have lived 
for many long years. No doubt, it is due also to certain 
pressures from below, but those pressures themselves were 
caused by this desire for normality. Anyhow, this is a major 
turn from the period of active revolution. One might almost 
say that that revolutionary period is over, at any rate, from 
any aggressive point of view. The economic gains or 
changes of the revolution will certainly continue, but the 
long reign of the secret police and the suppression of every 
protestant will gradually grow less. Some measure of civil 
liberties will grow, though the process will be slow. Also, 
there might be a gradual shift towards the production of 
consumer goods which the people demand. All this is to the 
good. 

5 The question arises as to what effect this will have on 
world communism, on China, on other Communist 
countries and on the many Ctimmunist parties in die non 
Commumst countries It is clear that the effect so far 
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produced has been profound everywhere, and Communist 
parties have not quite recovered from the shock. It is true 
that they are lining up gradually behind the Soviet 
Communist Party in its new garb. It is not clear what the 
reaction in China has been and how far China is prepared to 
agree to the abandonment of what has been called “the cult 
of the individual.” In China, Mao Tse-tung is the great and 
wise leader whose words are always true. 

6 Perhaps, while the Soviet Union is receding from the 
high pitch of revolution, China is still at that pitch and will 
continue there for some time. Indeed, new developments in 
China indicate that they are speeding up the processes 
associated with revolutionary communism. They began 
with dividing up the land, giving to each family a tiny 
patch. The next step was the formation of agrarian co- 
operatives, which spread with amazing rapidity. It is now 
proposed to take the third step, that is towards collectiviz- 
ation of land. From such accounts as we have, it appears 
that, while the second step is being completed, the third step 
IS already being organized. It is difficult for me to say how 
the peasantry of China are reacting to all this, but we have 
had no information about any obvious adverse reaction. The 
Chinese Government has taken care that, whatever the 
change, the actual income of the agriculturist should show 
an increase. This increase in income is supposed to come 
from better and more cooperative methods of production 
Once the farmer is assured of this increase, apparently he 
does not care very much about cooperatives or even 
collectives which deprive him of the ownership of his 
particular patch. 

7 From the point of view of a student of historical changes 
or of current affairs, this change in Russia is thus of the 
highest importance, and it will no doubt be followed by 
far-reaching consequences not only in the Soviet Union but 
elsewhere. For us, it is interesting to speculate what reaction 
it will produce on the Indian Communist Party or on the 
Communist parties of nearby countries in Asia. They will 
certainly tone down I think in their broad ideological 
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approach and, perhaps, even in their violence and 
aggressiveness. But that does not mean that they will hecome 
wholly constitutional and peaceful parties, in spite of the 
new garb they might put on. They have been trained 
differently, and cannot get rid of the old habits of thought 
and action But, I imagine, that the influence of the Soviet 
Union will be on the side of restraint rather than of 
aggressiveness. 

8. I spoke in Pariiament on two occasions^ recently and 
said something about my talks with the three Foreign 
Ministers who came here and referred to a number of world 
changes.^ I referred in some detail to Kashmir.-^ What I said 
there in public in regard to Kashmir, has been said often 
enough in private. Indeed, I had taken up this line a year 
ago® when the then Prime Minister of Pakistan came here 
accompanied by Major-General Iskander Mirza. My speech 
has created something of a sensation not only in India but, 


3. On 20 and 29 March 1956 

4 On 20 March 1956, Nehru strongly criticized both the SEAl’O and 
Baghdad Pacts and expressed India’s concern at the U.S. arms supplies to 
Pakistan and its support to Pakistan on Kashmir in the SEATO meeting. 
He also touched on the Goa question, the situations in East and West Asia, 
and the changes in Soviet policy announced at the 20th Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party. 

5. Nehru stated m the Lok Sab ha on 29 March 1956 that talk of a 
plebiscite in Kashmir was "entirely besides the point’’ and there could be 
no question of holding it until Pakistan had withdrawn all her armed 
forces from the state. He added that the Kashmir problem had to be viewed 
afresh because of the American military aid to Pakistan. These factors 
including Pakistan's joining the Baghdad Pact and SEATO had 
invalidated the old arguments relating to the question 

6 See ante p 182 
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even more so, in Pakistan.^ I am glad that we have succeeded 
in pulling the Kashmir issue out of the ruts in which it had 
got stuck. This does not mean that we have finished with it. 
We shall have trouble enough in the future. But everyone 
Will be compelled to think in new terms. My argument, 
briefly stated, is that we must recognize certain obvious legal 
and constitutional facts as well as certain important deve- 
lopments that have taken place during the past few years. I 
have not said that I rule out a plebiscite, but I have said that a 
plebiscite in existing circumstances is not a feasible propo- 
sition and the only practical way of looking at this problem 
is to accept things as they are with such minor modifications 
as may be agreed upon, provided we accept the present basis. 
There can be no doubt that, apart from constitutional 
developments and innumerable changes that have taken 
place, the U.S. military aid to Pakistan and S.E.A.T.O. and 
the Baghdad Pact have made a vital difference to the 
situation. We have to consider primarily the good of 
Kashmir and her people, but we have also to consider the 
security and defence of India which have been so powerfully 
affected by these new developments and pacts. 

9. Another factor to be kept in view, not only because of its 
intrinsic importance but because of its wider effect even on 
Kashmir, is the great exodus of Hindus that is taking place 
from East Pakistan. This is a major event bringing 
tremendous consequences in its train both for India and 
Pakistan. If the present somewhat unsteady equilibrium in 
Kashmir is upset, what will happen? More migrations on a 


7 Prime Minister Chaudhurj' Mohammad Ali said on 31 March' 1956 
that Pakistan would fight till the last for the rights of the people of 
Kashmir and that they considered "the continued Bharaci occupation of 
Kashmir not only immoral but also illegal,” Dawn wrote the same da^ 
that "everyone irrespective of his status or ideology had only one feeling 
that of hatred against Nehru who has not only betrayed Pakistan but the 
whole world." President Iskander Mirza stated on 1 April 1956 that 
Nehru’s statement on Kashmir had shocked and surprised the whole of 
^akisian. 
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great scale, whether to India or to Pakistan, more trouble, 
more conflicts and more dangers to India. 

1 0 This migration from East Pakistan has become a major 
domestic issue for us and its international aspect is equally 
important. None of the suggestions made in Parliament to 
meet it are at all feasible and yet the continuation of it is also 
not to be tolerated for long. We have already had four 
million people from East Pakistan during the past few years 
It is true that a considerable number of Muslims have also 
gone from India to Pakistan during these years. But their 
number is much less. Four million is about 30% of the the 
total Hindu population as it was at the time of the partition 
That total Hindu population was itself about a third of the 
total population of East Bengal. Is this process going to 
continue till the remaining eight or nine million Hindus m 
East Pakistan pour into India? The dimensions of this 
problem become terrific and there appears to be no easy 
solution of it. Merely to shout and denounce Pakistan does 
not help. Indeed, we have arrived at a stage when we should 
be very careful about denunciations and the like. We cannot 
afford this luxury when the situation is a serious one and our 
words must be carefully chosen so as not to make the 
situation worse. 

11 There has been much reference in Parliament and 
elsewhere to our defence needs and demands have been made 
that we should strengthen ourselves to meet any emergency 
that might arise. We are taking some steps to this end. But we 
must not allow ourselves to be swept away and lose 
perspective. The strength of a nation depends far more on its 
economic and industrial development than on arms 
purchased abroad. Indeed, the whole second Five Year Plan 
might truly be considered a plan for adding to our defence 
strength, in addition to raising the standards of our people. 
All this means that the burden we shall have to carry in the 
future will be even heavier than we had anticipated. We 
cannot give up or weaken the second Five Year Plan. Indeed, 
we may well be compelled by circumstances to add to it. 

12 In this context of growmg national and 
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international, we have to examine our internal problems. It 
surprises and distresses me that some people should even 
now carry on an aggressive agitation in connection with the 
States Reorganization Bill. Whatever the merits of a 
pai ticular decision might be. it is lack of wisdom to carry on 
any activity which encourages the spirit of disunity. 

13 In the North-East of India, some of the Nagas have 
staited an armed revolt.® There is no need for us to get 
alarmed about this, although it is distressing that some of 
our countrymen should behave in this way The real 
difficulty comes from the nature of the terrain and the lack of 
communications. We have put the Army in command of 
these operations, though the civil power will continue to 
perform its normal functions 

14 The latest of our distinguished visitors from abroad 
was Mr. Mikoyan, the First Deputy Prime Minister of the 
Soviet Union. ^ In ordei of importance, he is said to be No. 3 
there, that is, he comes after Mr. Khrushchev and Mr 
Bulganin. I had very interesting talks with him about recent 
changes in Russia and our Commerce and Industry 
Minister^® also had very useful talks. These are likely to yield 
substantial results in the shape of trade and development of 
heavy industry. It is also proposed to have a joint shipping 
line running betw^een India and the Soviet ports to facilitate 
exchange of goods. 

15 We have been having during the last week a 
conference” of the Heads of our Diplomatic Missions in 
Asia and Africa. I have given much time to this and all of us 
who attended it have profited by it It is important that in 

8. The Army was called in early 1956 to curb the growing violent 
activities of a section of the Naga National Council who had since early 
1955 been demanding an independent Naga State 

9. He visited New Delhi for four days from 26 March 1956 

10 T.T. Krishnamachari (1899-197-4). Joined Congress, 1942, Union 
Minister for Commerce and Industry, 1952-56, for Finance, 1956-58, 
without Poitfoho, 1962, for Economic and Defence Coordination, 
1962-63 md fo- Fh-ance 1963-65 

11 From 4 March o 3 Apn 1956 
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this rapidly changing world we should know each other s 
mind and have a clear policy. 

16. As you know. President’s rule has been proclaimed m 
the Tiavancore-Cochin State.^^ It is no pleasure to set aside 
normal constitutional government in any State, but thete 
was no choice left and there was no possibility of any 
Ministry which could function with stability, 

17. While Russia has her own troubles and difficulties, the 
Western Powers are also facing critical situations. Brjiish 
policy has broken down in Western Asia and in Cyprus 
France is facing a rebellion in Algeria. In Cambodia, the 
Prime Minister, Prince Sihanouk, has resigned^^ and openly 
protested against the pressure exercised upon him by South 
Vietnam and Thailand as well as U.S. A. In another corner of 
the world, even little Iceland has called upon the United 
States to remove their base from the island, The Balkan 


12 The Congress Ministry headed by P Govinda Menon resigned on 
11 March when its majority was reduced to a minority in the State 
Legislature after six Members resigned in protest against the transfer of 
five Tamil-speaking districts to Madras, 

13 The movement for the union of Greece and Cyprus was intensified 
m February 1956. The Greek Government extended their support to the 
movement and Archbishop Makarios in a statement on 5 March called 
upon Greek Cypriots to “continue the struggle for self-determination 
until the British Government showed respect for our national aspira 
tions. ’’ The deportation on 9 March of Makarios with three others resulted 
m violent anti-British demonstrations and the recall of the Greek 
Ambassador from London, 

14. See ants, p. 284 

15. Pressures from the United States and France on Sihanouk to give up 
the policy of non-involvement and protests against his recent visit to 
Beijing were stated to be the reasons which compelled him to tender the 
resignation of his Cabinet on 24 March 1956, The resignation was 
accepted by King Suramarit on 30 March 1956. 

16. The Iceland Parliament adopted a resolution on 28 March 1956 
calling for the removal of American military forces from the U.S. Air 
Force base at Keflavik The Parliament also voted for a revision of the 
U S Iceland Pact of 1961 wfaici allowed mann'ng of defence installa 
tions in Iceland by foragn forces 
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Pact which included Yugoslavia, Turkey and Greece has 
practically broken up. Yugoslavia attaches no importance to 
it now and Greece and Turkey are not on good terms with 
each other because of Cyprus. The Baghdad Pact, whatever 
the shouting, was practically still-born. Israel and Egypt 
hover on the brink of war. 

18. Meanwhile experimental explosions of hydrogen 
bombs are going to take place in spite of protest. America is 
going to have them somewhere near the Marshall Islands. 
The U.K. proposes to have it somewhere in Australia and the 
Soviet Union no doubt will continue her experiments. It is a 
strange world we are living in. 


Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
10 May, 1956 


My dear Chief Minister, 

It is a long time since I wrote to you. To plead an excess of 
work would be a poor excuse. It is true that there has been 
heavy work, but that is not an unusual occurrence. The real 
reason perhaps has been that I could not develop the mood 
to write this fortnightly letter to you. The day’s work was 
attended to with more or less efficiency, but to sit down 
quietly and talk to you, as it were, of the important 
happenings in the world and in our own country seemed 
difficult. Normally, I have liked writing these fortnightly 
letters and to share with you some of my own thoughts. But 
during these days I could not think how I could say anything 
worthwhile, i do not wish these letters to become a collection 
of platitudes or just a statement of odd events, many of 
which are recorded in the newspapers. If these letters have 
any value, they must contain something more. 

2 1 1 was tha t something more which I could not get hold of 
and so I could not develop the mood for writing this. It is 
true that there has been an abundance of things and events to 
write about both in our country and abroad. There is no lack 
of drama in this changing world of ours and, even in India, 
we live in an exciting age. I have always considered it a great 
privilege for people of this generation to live during this 
period of India’s long history and to take some little part in 
the shaping of that story. I have believed that there is 
nothing more exciting in the wide world today than to work 
m India. That very thought fills me with vitality and a desire 
to get the most out of this passing show m our fleeting lives 

3 But perhaps there can be too much exatement or the 
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excitement can be of the wrong kind. As you know, our 
minds have been unhappily occupied during these past six 
or seven months with the question of the reorganization of 
States. It was not a question of high political or economic or 
social policy which usually stir people’s minds. And yet it 
was a question which moved people powerfully and excited 
their passions. Those passions were not against an external 
enemy or some internal evil. They were against each other 
and the whole fabric that millions had built up by their 
labour through generations of effort seemed to crack up. 
Was this some temporary phase, an aberration of the 
moment, or was there something deeper to it, I do not know. 
I have tried to believe that this was a relic of the narrow 
regionalism and parochialism which had been our failing in 
the past and which were having a final spurt before this 
ghost was laid. 

4 For the moment the ghost is there and we live a 
somewhat haunted existence. We may well blame each 
other, but that brings little solace or solution, for, in the 
context of India, we are all to blame and we have all to suffer 
the consequences. I have tried to search my mind and heart 
to find out where I have erred. What should I have done that 
I have not done and what should I have avoided doing that I 
have been doing? It is easy to be wise after the event. But the 
basic fact remains that we have yet to develop a unified 
nation. We distrust each other and sometimes even dislike 
each other. Under stress of some calamity or external danger, 
we may well unite. When that immediate urge is removed, 
we fail back into our respective shells and lose the sense of 
the whole. Painfully, we try to get out of these shells and 
build the unity of India. Step by step we advance and then 
something happens which lays bare our inner urges and 
failings. Whether it is caste or provincialism, we still live in 
a tribal age. Religion was exploited to break up our unity 
and now language, which should be a binding and enno- 
bling factor, works in the same way. Meanwhile, caste 
remains to sepauate us and to encourage narrow groupings. 

5 I suppose we shall get over this distemper But, for the 
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moment, it results in a high temperature. The fever will go 
and we shall settle down to something more worthwhile 
What tremendous tasks we have undertaken demanding all 
the strength and energies, and yet we fritter them and waste 
our substance. 

6 Even this would not matter so much if we could face our 
problems peacefully and democratically, but we seem to live 
on the verge of violence, often crossing that border line, and 
threats and coercive methods become the fashion. The very 
basis of democracy is threatened and our dreams of rapid 
progress become increasingly unsubstantial. Whatever our 
differences, there should be common ground about our 
broad methods, if we are to function democratically. These 
methods must be peaceful and we must recognize the worth 
of even those who oppose us, for we have to win them over 
We have to learn how to accept decisions which are against 
us and which we do not like. 

7 We had hoped to get the States Reorganization Bill 
through Parliament during this session and then to set 
about fashioning the new States. We had drawn up a 
programme for this, according to which the new States 
would come into existence at the beginning of October. We 
were anxious that our general elections should be held at the 
normal time and should not be postponed. We now find that 
It is almost physically impossible to get this Bill through 
Parliament during this session. It would not be proper to 
rush through this Bill, in Select Committee or in Parliament, 
without adequate opportunity being given for discussion, 
8. The result has been a change in programme. This has 
not been finalized yet, but it is probable that the next session 
of Parliament will be held early in the second week of July 
Before that date it is expected that the Select Committee will 
have finished its work. It is hoped that Parliament will 
finally pass this legislation before the end of July. This will 
have to include a separate Bill which will come soon relating 
to Bihar and Bengal. If the final Act is passed by the end of 
July It may be jxjssible to have the new States begm their 
fresh career on the Ist November or perhaps even earher 
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This is about a month later than our old programme and 
we still hope that the general elections will be held by March 
next year. But the programme is a very tight one and we shall 
have to work our hardest to give effect to it within the stated 
ume. 

9. One piece of good news, which has heartened me, is the 
passage in the Rajya Sabha and the Lok Sabha of the Hindu 
Succession Act.^ This will have to go back to the Rajya 
Sabha, as the Lok Sabha has made some amendments.^ But I 
think we can be fairly certain now that within a few days this 
Bill will become the law of India. It has had a long and 
difficult journey and it has changed shape several times. At 
last we appear to be reaching the end of the journey. This 
Bill and the Hindu Marriage Act* have a peculiar signi- 
ficance, not only because of the changes they bring about but 
chiefly because they have pulled out Hindu law from the 
ruts in which it had got stuck and given it a new dynamism 
In that sense, the passage of this legislation marks an epoch 
m India. It indicates that we have not only striven for and 
achieved a political revolution, not only axe we striving hard 
for an economic revolution but that we are equally intent on 
social revolution; only by way of advance on these three 
separate lines and their integration into one great whole, 
will the people of India progress. 


1, The bill was passed by Rajya Sabha on 30 November 1955 and by 
Lok Sabha on 14 May 1956. See also ante, p. 52. 

2 The amendment gave the daughter a right of residence in her 
paternal home, irrespective of whether she had been left a house or not by 
the husband from whom she had been separated. Till then such a right 
was vested only in an unmarried daughter, the daughter deserted by her 
husband, or a widowed daughter. By another amendment the right to 
drspose of the property by will was not to affect the existing right of 
maintenance of certain categories of dependants. The Amendment made 
by Lok Sabha on 8 May 1956 was passed by Rajya Sabha on 15 May 1956. 

S See ante, 49 
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!0 Some days ago I placed before Parliament a new 
resolution of the Government of India on industrial policy ^ 
We had spent a good deal of time over this. I am very glad 
that it has met with a favourable response from many 
quarters including some from which this was not expected 
This lesolution faithfully brings out our policy which, I 
think, is a realistic policy and yet essentially dynamic and 
revolutionary. Our way has been to bring about changes as 
rapidly as possible and at the same time to keep up the 
continuity of national life and tradition. This resolution is 
going to be followed soon by the second Five Year Plan 
which is meant to give form and shape to it, in as large a 
measure as our strength and resources and our will to success 
permit. The National Development Council has already 
approved of it and after a final revision it is likely to be 
signed by the members of the Planning Commission within 
a few days, After that it will be placed before Parliament foi 
Its approval 

11 In the course of our discussions in the National 
Development Council, stress was laid on many aspects and it 
was pointed out that there was a new emphasis on industrial 
development,® which is so essential if we are to raise our 
national income and capacity to invest for future develop- 
ment. In particular, heavy industry and the machine- 
making industry have been emphasized. But in spite of all 


4. Enunciating the Government’s new industrial policy m the Lok 
Sabha on 30 April 1956, Nehru said that the State would progressiveb 
assume a predominant role and direct responsibility for setting up new 
industrial undertakings and for developing transport facilities He added 
"The State will also undertake trading on an increasing scale At the same 
time, as an agency for planned national development in the context of the 
country’s expanding economy, the private sector will have opportunity to 
develop and expand.” Importance of the expansion and growth of village 
industries was also stressed. 

5. At the meeting of the National Development Council on 1 May 1956, 
Nehru said that for achieving real progress in terms of enhancing the 
wealth of the nation and for generation of employment opportuniues as 
also to maintain the country s freedom industnaliraLion had become 
iinperauve 
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chat we have to do for industry, the fact remains that 
agricuimre is the solid foundation on which we have to 
build. It is from agriculture and from ihe increasing 
production on the land that we can build up our surpluses 
for future growth. Therefore agricultural production 
assumes a vital importance. Tins increase in agricultural 
^'lelds will necessarily come far more from intensive cultiva- 
tion than from extending our cultivated area. 

12- Our yield per acre today, is, I believe, the lowest in the 
world. The capacity for increased yield is therefore tremen- 
dous. Why should China which is in many ways even less 
developed than we are. produce double the quantity per 
acre? Why should Egypt produce fourfold of our production? 
These are not countries where there is mechanized produc- 
tion and therefore the comparisons are justified. 

13- Our original estimate was for a fifteen per cent increase 
in agricultural production during the second Five Year 
Plan. This manifestly is too little. The Chinese estimate is 
between 35 and 40 per cent in five years and they start wi th a 
higher yield per acre. There is absolutely no reason why, if 
we are serious enough and work hard, we cannot equal the 
Chinese rate of progress in this matter. Our Food and 
Agriculture Ministry is giving fresh thought to this question 
and I have no doubt that they will put forward fresh targets 
much in advance of the old ones. I think that our community 
projects and national extension service have a very special 
part to play in increasing agricultural production. They 
have done wonderful work and begun a new revolution in 
the countryside. A new spirit is there and a new vitality. We 
have to turn this more particularly in the direction of 
intensive cul tivation as well as small and cottage industries. 
The farmer all over the w'orld is not influenced by theories. 
He only understands something that he sees. If a particular 
method yields better results and he sees it, then he will copy 
it. We should therefore have a very large number of 
demonstration farms. They need not be very big. In fact, 
each community centre should have at least one such farm, if 
not more These selected farms should be carefully worked 
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so as to calculate the cost and the yield and the final 
economic results. 

14. I have not referred to any international problems 
although there is no lack of them, Kashmir has again 
occupied the headlines and it is said that Pakistan is going to 
bring this question up in the Security Council soon. So far as 
we are concerned, our minds and our policy are clear now 
Unfortunately, during the past eight years, this problem has 
become covered up with so much argument that the real 
issues have become hidden. Anyhow we have to take things 
as they are today and not to be dragged again into inter- 
minable debate and protracted negotiations. 

15. The recent visit® of Mr. Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev 
to the United Kingdom attracted much attention. In spite of 
hard language and angry exchanges occasionally,^ and the 
vague nature of the joint communique issued at the end,® I 
have no doubt that the visit has done good and helped a little 
in easing world tension. I would draw your particular 
attention to the fact that in this joint statement the Five 
Principles, which have become the basic policy of so many 
countries, have been mentioned with approval. 


6. From 18 to 27 April 1956. 

7. On 24 April there had been sharp exchanges between the Soviet 
leaders and Sir Anthony Eden on the Baghdad Pact when Khrushchev had 
remarked that the Pact "would die”. On most other questions also, and 
specially on European issues, there was little narrowing of differences 
The Soviet leaders also had angry exchanges with the leaders of the 
Labour Party. 

8. The communique of 27 Apnl 1956 mainly dealt with disarmament, 

(^nglo-Russian trade, situation in West Asia, preservation of internadonal 
peace roaint ce of E ty and good relauons between the 

aanons by following the pnnapJcs of the U N Charter 
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16. The dissolution of the Cominform,® though expected, 
IS yet another significant step towards a more normal 
relationship between countries. Unfortunately disarmament 
has made no progress at ail. And yet, I have an impression 
that even there we are moving forward though very slowly. It 
IS possible that the Soviet Union might do something in this 
respect unilaterally. 

17 Asa result of the London meetings, the situation in the 
Middle East has toned down somewhat, though it continues 
to be explosive. In Ceylon, there has been a marked change 
m the Government as a result of the elections^'^ and in Burma 
Prime Minis ter U Nu ’s party has won a resounding success. ^ ^ 

18 Our President^^ Vice-President^^ are very much 
concerned at the fact that many of our valuable old 
manuscripts, some on palm leaves, are deteriorating and 
may well be lost for ever. If I may say so with all respect, I 
entirely agree with them that we should do everything in our 
power to rescue these wherever they might be at present and 
to give them proper shelter. The right thing of course would 
be to build up a proper Indological Institute where all such 
manuscripts could be preserved and studied. I suggest to you 
that you might take immediate steps in your State to find out 


9. On 1 7 April 1956, Mikoyan, Deputy Soviet Prime Minister, officially 
confirmed a press report about the dissolution of the Corninforra 
(Communist Information Bureau), which had been set up on 5 October 
1947 at a secret meeting in Poland of Communist delegates from nine 
European countries. 

10. General elections in Sri Lanka held between 5 and 10 April 1956 
resulted in a severe defeat of the ruling United National Party when it lost 
46 of the 54 seats which it had won in the previous elections. The People’s 
United Party secured an absolute majority by winning 51 seats. Sir John 
Kotelawala resigned on 1 1 April and S. Bandaranaike assumed office on 
the next day, 

11. General elections held on 27 April 1956 resulted in a dear victory 
for the Government’s party called the Anti-Fascist People’s League 
(AFPEL). 

12. Rajendxa Prasad. For b. fn. See Vol. 2, p. H. 

13. S. Radhakrishnan. Forh fn. Sec Vol. 1, p. 416. 
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and make a list of such manuscripts. They may be in 
libraries, temples and in private houses. If each State helped 
in this way, it would become easy for the Government of 
India to collect. 

19. In less than two weeks, we are going to celebrate in 
India and in many places in the world the Buddha Jayanti, 
the 2500th anniversary of the Pariwrvana. This is a great 
occasion for the world. But for us in India it has a special 
significance, for it is our pride and high privilege to consider 
the Buddha as our countryman. He belongs to the world, but 
certainly we are justified in thinking of him as one of 
ourselves, though infinitely greater and nobler than anyone 
of us. In this age of the atomic and hydrogen bomb, his 
message of peace and tolerance shines and brightens up the 
dark corners of the world where lurk hatred and violence and 
the spirit of the hydrogen bomb. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharial Nehru 


14 Celebrations were to bcgm on Vaisalatia PoomimB Day 23 May 
1956 
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New Delhi 
7 June, 1956 


My dear Chief Minister,* 


The attached note^ about Government's production of peni- 
cillin and other antibiotics may interest you. Some of you 
know all about it already and are actually dealing with our 
penicillin factory at Pimpri. I am, however, surprised to 
learn that a number of State Governments are still continu- 
ing to buy foreign-made penicillin. This surely is not 
necessary now, nor is it desirable. Our production of 
penicillin is considerable and can meet all demands made 
upon it. It is of high quality. Therefore, I hope that every 
State Government will now deal with our penicillin factory 
at Pimpri and not obtain penicillin from private sources. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


* A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters 
1 . The note directed State Governments to secure their requirements of 
penicillin from the factory set up by the Central Government at Pimpri in 
collaboration with W.H.O. It assured them that the quality of the drug 
matched international standards and the price was the lowest compared to 
pnres abroad The note also said that the factory could meet all their 
lequircmenis of the drug 
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15 June, 1956 


My dear Chief Minister, 

A month and more has passed since I wrote to you my last 
letter. Within a few days I shall be leaving India for another 
tour abroadd It is going to be a difficult tour, both physically 
and because of the problems I shall have to face in various 
capitals. My main object m going is to attend the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers’ Conference, ^ but perhaps an even 
more important visit is to Washington to have talks with 
President Eisenhower.^ Unfortunately the President has 
fallen ill again and it is doubtful if he will be well enough to 
have long talks with me. I have not changed ray programme 
because of his illness and I hope to go to Washington. But I 
rather doubt if the main purpose of the visit will be fulfilled 
2 . After Washington I go to Bonn,^ etc., in West Germany 
via London. Then a brief visit to Paris^ and on to 
Yugoslavia,® Cairo’ and Beirut.® Everywhere there are 
important talks with Heads of Governments on difficult 
subjects. Apart from my stay in London to begin with, I 
shall hardly spend two consecutive nights in one place. 


1. From 21 June to 22 July 1956. 

2. Held from 28 June to 6 July 1956. 

3. The proposed visit from 7 to 11 July 1956 was later postponed to 
December 1956. 

4 From 13 to 16 July 1956, 

5. On 17 and 18 July 1956. 

6. On 18 and 19 July 1956- 
7 On 19 and 20 July 1956 
8- On 21 July 1956 
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3 All this will be rather strenuous work, and yet it may 
'A^ell be a change Irom my normal routine and worries here. 
India’s problems will not leave me wherever I might be. And 
so, 1 cannot entirely change the subject of my thoughts, but 
other occupations and discussions will no doubt be a 
reheshing change, however arduous they might be. 

4: In India the biggest thing we have to tackle and give 
thought to is the second Five Year Plan and the adminis- 
trative apparatus that should be adapted to meet the needs oi 
that Plan. It is 'true that this Plan has attracted widespread 
attention and everyone says that India is very Plan-conscious. 
And yet it is also true that recently the dominant news in the 
newspapers and the minds of many of our people has been 
the problem of of States leorganization and, more especially, 
the troubles we have had on the Bombay side and in some 
parts of the Punjab. I hope they will subside. Controversies 
about such matters are natural and might almost be wel- 
comed. But what has troubledraany of us is the way some of 
our people take to violence when they disagree with a 
decision. Stone-throwing, often with grievous results, 
appears to be becoming a fairly usual practice as an 
expression of disapproval. Arson and more violent attacks 
also take place. Two days ago in Hoshiarpur in the Punjab a 
public meeting was being held when it is reported a batch of 
Jan Sangh people came and started throwing stones.® Many 
were inj ured and one police constable died of his injuries. In 
Bombay, when the A.I.C.C. met,i® there was a good deal of 
stone-throwing and worse. I was much impressed in Bombay 


9. Following the rejection by the Union Home Minister o£ the 
demand of the Maha Punjab Samiti for a round table conference on the 
merger of Pepsu, Punjab and Himachal Pradesh, the Samiti workers 
staged a demonstration at a public meeting organized by the Congress on 
13 June 1956 which resulted in a clash between the police and the 
demonstrators 

10. Violent demonstrations in support of the inclusion of Bombay city 
in Maharashtra State took place in Bombay when the A I.C.G. met there 
for Its annual session on 2 and 3 June. As a result of police firing two 
persons died and 81 sustained injuries.. Several shops were also looted. 
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by the quiet efficiency of the Police. They had to deal with 
very difficult situations, but they kept their temper and 
controlled crowds remarkably well. Nevertheless, many 
prominent visitors to Bombay from other parts of India, 
apart from residents of Bombay, were inj ured by these stones 
and brickbats. If thio was meant to convert anyone, it failed 
signally. If it was intended to be a threat, even so 1 1 could not 
succeed. 

5 The All India Congress Committee passed a resolution 
condemning violence.” In this resolution, which you must 
have seen, the Committee noted with grave concern the 
increasing tendency in the country towards violence, indis- 
cipline and the lowering of standards of public life and 
behaviour There was no reference in it to any particular 
party or group. Indeed, there was an appeal to the nation 
and every party and organization in the country to work to 
overcome these tendencies towards violence and indiscipline 
and adventurism, because these imperilled democracy and 
progress. One would have thought that this was a resolution 
to which no one could take exception. And yet, the 
Communist Party attacked this resolution in a statement’^ 
and called upon people to protest against it. This was an 
extraordinary and yet significent reaction, and it threw a 
somewhat lurid light on the thinking of the Politbureau of 
the Communist Party of India. It is well known, oi couise, 
that Communists not only do not believe in peaceful 
methods but consider violent methods as peifeitly justi 
fiabie. But to defend violence publicly in this manner is a 
feat which, even for the Communist Party of India, was 
rather remarkable. 


11. On 2 June 1956 

12. The statement of 6 June 1956 called upon all demottaiii. efements 
toprotestagamst the Congiess resolution as "the niajot lesponsibiliiy toi 
the increasing tendency towards violence, indistiplnu, and lowering 
standards of p bl cbfc and behaviour lesonthe h u dtTS of the ead ri 
of the ru uig party 
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6 I have drawn your attention previously to the major 
changes that have taken place in the Soviet Union. I have no 
doubt that these changes are very significant and indicate a 
big step away from the old Communist methods of the Soviet 
Union and towards a more normal administrative set-up. In 
some of the East European countries, and notably in 
Poland*^ these changes have been even more remarkable 
Probably Marshal Tito's visit to the Soviet ETiion*^ will 
result in a further step in the direction. 

7 While this is perfectly true about these Communist 
countries, the behaviour of Communist Parties in countries 
where they are in a small minority, indicates no real 
improvement. There is confusion in their ranks and doubt 
as to what they should do because of the changes in Russia 
Having passionately adhered to the old policies and methods 
of the Soviet Union, and accepted them as a creed which 
could not be doubted or challenged, suddenly they find the 
foundation slipping from under them. Recently, the 
Communist Party of India had a conference^® at Palghat in 
South India. Not knowing what to say clearly and definitely, 
they produced a resolution*® which covers fortysix pages of 
print. I have neither the time nor the desire to read through 
all these fortysix pages, but I have seen enough to indicate 


13 Following Prime Minister Cyra^kiewicz' call for a “new democra- 
tization of our political and economic life”, the Government began 
releasing on 30 April prisoners unda- the new amnesty law, announced 
changes m fiscal policy in favour of peasantry, and introduced changes m 
trade union leadership. 

H From 2 to 23 June 1956. 

15 From 19 to 24 April 1956 

16. The re.soluUon welcomed India’s new status as the leader of new 
forces lighting against imperialism and for promoting peace m the world 
While appreciating Nehiu's stand on Kashmir, Baghdad Pact, and U.S 
arms aid to Pakistan, it criticized support of the Commonwealth to 
Pakistan on Kashmir question and British support to Portugal on Goa It 
welcomed the Government’s fight against feudal forces and foreign 
capital, but criticized their failure to fight corruption and inefficiency, 
and wh e rerogn zing Congress as a mass based party cauuoned aga nst 
the feudal elemcn s u t and s so-ca ed goal of socialism. 
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now utteriv confused me Communist Party o£ India is. That 
:s no concern oi' mine. But, what does concern me and others 
IS the fact that their standards of action and behaviour do not 
seem to improve. Indeed, because they have been knocked on 
he head by certain developments abroad, they have to shout 
aii the more loudly and vioiendy to justify their existence 
3 At the other end of the scale, there are tne communal 
organizations which believe firmly in violence. While India 
s thinking about great social and economic problems and 
discussing the second Five Year Plan, these coinmunai 
parties have nothing to say about social and econoioic 
.ssues. They neither understand them nor care for them 
They concentrate on local grievances and indulge in violent 
activities. Both in Bombay and Maharashtra, and m tne 
Punjab, the R.S S. has come into prominence in these 
violent agitations In the Punjab, the R.S.S. has become 
indistinguishable from the Jan Sangh, and both flourish 
under the banner of the Maha Punjab Samiti and rejoice m 
attacking individuals they do not like and in trying to break 
up meetings. This is the tactic we have long recognized in 
fascist parties in other parts of the world. Indeed, the whole 
outlook of these communal organizations may be described 
as fascist. 

9 It is interesting to know that the Communist Party and 
the communal parties, far apart as they are supposed to be, 
have no hesitation in joining hands to oppose the Congress 
m elections and elsewhere. Neither has any positive policy 
left and can only function in a negative and usually in a 
violent way. This tendency towards violence and disruptive 
tactics raises important issues for us to consider, regardless 
of party or opinion, ft is to this that the Congress resolution 
drew attention and it is necessary that we should realize how 
innocent people are misled and exploited for the ends of a 
few. This has always been the fascist way. 

10 There is another aspect of this which deserves attention 
Certain foreign individuals and organizations (not 
governments who do not approve of things as they are 
encourage anythmg that leads to disruption Such charges 
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Vv-ere made in the recent Burmese elections'-" and. simila’- 
charges ha\e been made in Ceylon during the language 
troables’^ there, i have no doubt that foreign mcnev has 
come in some vay or other to help the Communist Party of 
India and the communal parties. I need not say that die same 
.'Oarce does not feed noth of these. Some of our newspaper & 
are no: a'oove receiving this type of help in vai'ious ways 
11 I suppose that many oi our presens-da'" troubles are due 
to the fact that the geneial eiection* are not far off. These 
n cobles might well be considered a prelude anc, a prepa 
lation for them. Many people in the wide world arc 
interested in our coming elections. We ha\'e theretore to ct 
r\ ide awake and not be misled by reiativelv small difference 
of opinion into taking a path "which leads away cornpieteh 
from ordered progress. I remember the arvful happenings 
after partition in 1947-48. 1 do not mean to say that anything 
like that is in the air or can happen in India. But the poison 
is of the same variety and many of the people who created 
trouble then are again on the war-path, if I may say so W e 
are apt to take many things too much for granted and to 
forget that unless certain basic assumptions are agreed fo 
generally, the superstructure that we try to build will ha\e 
rveak foundations. Our views may differ but I am surprised 
that intelligent persons should encourage activities which 
only lead, if they succeed, to disaster Fortunately our people 
have a good deal of solid commonsense and they have 
matured. I do not think they can be led away easily, but we 
have to explain things to them and make them understand 
Above all, v/e have to adhere to certain basic principles o*' 
gioup and personal behaviour and to maintain certain 
standards. That is more important than some minor 
advantage or even some victory in an odd election. 


17. See ante, p-373, 

1 8, Rioting broke out between two main ethnic groups in Colombo on 
5 June 1956. the day the House of Representatives debated the Official 
Language Bi 1 dec anng S nha ese to be the so c offiaal anguage of Sn 
Lanka Rioting spread to othei p aces also m the next few da vs 
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12. There is no lack of criticism and condemnation of 
Government in the country. Even our friends rejoice m 
doing this. We should welcome criticism for it helps in 
keeping us up to the mark. But because of this constant 
running down of what has been done or is being done, a 
distorted picture is presented to our own people. Oddly 
enough, foreigners often see this picture in a better pers- 
pective. In other democratic countries, there is plenty of 
criticism, but there is also pride in achievement and a desire 
to stand together before the outside world. 

13. You may remember that four or five years ago an 
emipent authority from America, Mr. Paul H. Appleby, 
spent some months in India, examining our administrative 
system and produced a report^^ which attracted a good deal 
of attention. Mr. Appleby came here again two years ago,2o 
and he has been here for the third time recently. On each 
occasion, he did not come here just as a tourist, but as a keen 
observer and spent some time in finding out how we were 
functioning. He has just produced another report after his 
third visit. I hope you will get this soon, and I would 
particularly invite your attention to it. He has criticized our 
administrative system sometimes in strong language and 
has pointed out how, as it is today, it is not adequate for the 
great tasks we have to face. We welcome his criticisms and I 
hope we shall profit by them. But, his overall view of India 
today is at least as important as his detailed criticisms. This 
overall view is given in the first few paragraphs of his report, 
I quote them below: 

Intervals of about two years between three successive 
visits to India provide a perspective in which achieve- 
ments of the new nation appear with a clarity perhaps 
otherwise not possible. The achievements thus visible 
are enormous, of a size and quality probably never before 
or elsewhere approached together. The democratic 
character of India does not permit the ruthless disregard 

19 SeeVol 3 pp 296-297 413-414 424-427 

20 See Vol 3 p 482. 
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of immediate mass interest that has characterized efforts 
elsewhere which otherwise might be regarded as similar 
India has been both building and serving democratic 
values while at the same time engaging in a monumen- 
tal programme of economic development. Facing 
tremendous need and many great difficulties, both 
primary objectives have been served convincingly with 
vision, wisdom and hard practical performance. The 
two five year plans have been brilliantly conceived in 
their analysis of needs and their balancing of values 
Understanding leadership in the field of financial policy 
has been as outstanding in this latter, much more 
complex period, as that of Alexander Hamilton^^ in the 
early days of the United States. Most of the programmatic 
fields have been well directed, and the community 
development programme as a wTole has been successful 
far beyond any reasonable expectations. 

Yet in the face of these achievements, one finds in 
Parliament, in the Press, in the Universities, and in 
many conversations that citizens of pretension, 
cultivation and influence voice criticisms which tend to 
suggest a sense of failure and a lack of confidence 
Criticisms that would be appropriate enough as counsels 
of improvement (which is ever to be had and always 
desirable) are made in such sweeping and extravagant 
terms, and in terms so little recognizing the nature and 
means to administrative improvement, as to be 
damaging and threatening of increasing damage to 
India’s great march forward. One is moved to observe 
that India’s greatest need is for a sense of certainty 
concerning her own success. 


i. (1757-1804), American lawyer and statesman who as First Secretary 
lie Treasury from 1789 to 1793 initiated policies to estabKsh fiscal 
an cov g the whole country strengthen the Centra Govemmen! 
help to develop nanooal ce» 
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12. There is no lack of criticism and condemnation of 
Government in the country. Even our friends rejoice in 
doing this. We should welcome criticism for it helps m 
keeping us up to the mark. But because of this constant 
running down of what has been done or is being done, a 
distorted picture is presented to our own people. Oddly 
enough, foreigners often see this picture in a better pers- 
pecdve. In other democratic countries, there is plenty of 
criticism, but there is also pride in achievement and a desire 
to stand together before the outside world. 

13. You may remember that four or five years ago an 
eminent authority from America, Mr. Paul H. Appleby, 
spent some months in India, examining our administrative 
system and produced a report^® which attracted a good deal 
of attention. Mr. Appleby came here again two years ago/® 
and he has been here for the third time recently. On each 
occasion, he did not come here just as a tourist, but as a keen 
observer and spent some time in finding out how we were 
functioning. He has just produced another report after his 
third visit. I hope you will get this soon, and I would 
particularly invite your attention to it. He has criticized our 
administrative system sometimes in strong language and 
has pointed out how, as it is today, it is not adequate for the 
great tasks we have to face. We welcome his criticisms and I 
hope we shall profit by them. But, his overall view of India 
today is at least as important as his detailed criticisms. This 
overall view is given in the first few paragraphs of his report. 
I quote them below: 

Intervals of about two years between three successive 
visits to India provide a perspective in which achieve- 
ments of the new nation appear with a clarity perhaps 
otherwise not possible. The achievements thus visible 
are enormous, of a size and quality probably never before 
or elsewhere approached together. The democratic 
character of India does not permit the ruthless disregard 

19 See VoL 5 pp 296-297 413414 424-427 

20 SeeVol 3 p 482 
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of immediate mass interest that has characterized efforts 
elsewhere which otherwise might be regarded as similar 
India has been both building and serving democratic 
values while at the same time engaging in a monumen- 
tal programme of economic development. Facing 
tremendous need and many great difficulties, both 
primary objectives have been served convincingly with 
vision, wisdom and hard practical performance. The 
two five year plans have been brilliantly conceived in 
their analysis of needs and their balancing of values 
U nderstanding leadership in the field of financial policy 
has been as outstanding in this latter, much more 
complex period, as that of Alexander Hamilton^^ in the 
early days of the United States. Most of the programmatic 
fields have been well directed, and the community 
development programme as a whole has been successful 
far beyond any reasonable expectations. 

Yet in the face of these achievements, one finds in 
Parliament, in the Press, in the Universities, and in 
many conversations that citizens of pretension, 
cultivation and influence voice criticisms which tend to 
suggest a sense of failure and a lack of confidence 
Criticisms that would be appropriate enough as counsels 
of improvement (which is ever to be had and always 
desirable) are made in such sweeping and extravagant 
terms, and in terms so little recognizing the nature and 
means to administrative improvement, as to be 
damaging and threatening of increasing damage to 
India's great march forward. One is moved to observe 
that India’s greatest need is for a sense of certainly 
concerning her own success. 


(1757-1804). American lawyer and statesman who as First Secretary 
tie Treasury from 1789 to 1793 initiated policies to establish fiscal 
nn covering the whole country strengthen the Central mcnt, 

help to develop national 
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Since I wrote to you last, the session of Parliamen 
ended after some months of heavj' and continuous work.- 
Many important pieces of legislation were passed. Perhaps 
at a later time, the outstanding achievement of this sessior 
and the previous one will be the passage of the Hindu Law 
Rerorm Bills, They are not io any way revolutionary in the 
changes they bring about and yet there is something 
revolutionary about them. They have broken the barrier 
ages and cleared the way somewhat ror our womenfolk eg 
progress. I have long been convinced that a nation’s progress 
IS intimately connected with the status of its women. I have 
admired the womanhood of India. They played a great part 
in our struggle for freedom and today they are playing an 
increasing part in the innumerable activities of the nation. I 
do not admire many rather frivolous and vulgar aspects that 
are evident today. But, we must not be led away by this and 
Ignore tiie great changes that are coming over our w’omen. 
They are doing good work in the professions, in the sciences, 
in the Services, and elsewhere. They are adapting themselves 
to the new conditions of life, without uprooting themselves 
from the soil that has nurtured them. No revolution can be 
complete if it is only political. The essence of a revolutionary 
change is the economic aspect and, I believe, we are moving 
at a fair pace. The social aspect is indicated by these reforms 
in the Hindu Law, more especially relating to women. 


22. Lok Sabha on 30 May 1956 and Rajya Sabha on 3 1 May 1956. 

23. The Hindu Succession Bill was passed by Lok Sabha on 15 May and 

Y Rajya Sabha on 8 May 1956; the Hindu Minority and Guardianship 
i li was passed by Lok Sabha on 1 7 July and by Rajya Sabha on 2 August 
t56; and Hindu Law of Adoption and Mainf^n^ru'e was. passed on 29 
overober by Rajya Sabha and on 14 1956 by Lok Sabha. 
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15 I have referred above to the agitation in some parts of 
the Punjab over the regional formula. 2“* I have criticized it on 
several occasions and said that I cannot remember having 
seen a more misguided or misconceived agitation. I do not 
expect everyone to agree with me or with our Government, 
but one does expect a modicum of intelligence in under- 
standing and appraising any step taken. I regret that this is 
completely absent today in the Punjab among those who are 
getting so vastly excited about the regional formula. That 
formula flows almost inevitably from the basic approach in 
regard to language that has been laid down in the final 
chapters of the States Commission’s report regarding safe- 
guards for linguistic minorities. It is in line with the policy 
laid down during the last few years by the Congress and by 
the Punjab and Central Governments. The details of this 
regional formula have not been worked out even yet, though 
the broad principles are there. What then is all this shouting 
and thumping about, not to mention the stone-throwing? I 
really cannot understand. Then there is the loud demand for 
a Maha Punjab including Himachal Pradesh. If there is one 
thing that is quite clear, it is this that the people of 
Himachal Pradesh do not want to be merged into the 
Punjab. In fact they resent the idea. Are we to compel them 
simply because the Maha Punjab group so desired? The 
entire regional formula of the Punjab is on a line with the 


24. The Akalis who were demanding a Punjabi-speaking State agreed 
m March 1956 to a merger of the States of Pepsu and Punjab with two 
regional standing committees one each for Hindi and Punjabi-speaking 
areas to deal with specified matters. To oppose this, the Maha Punjab 
Samiti gave a call on 28 May 1956 for direct action and demanded merger 
of Pepsu, Punjab and Himachal Pradesh as recommended by the States 
Reorganization Commission. The Communists demanded Hindi- 
speaking State of Haryana, Himachal Pradesh and a Punjabi-speaking 
State and the Praja Socialist Party and other Socialists demanded merger 
of Pepsu and Punjab, and Greater Delhi, or as an alternative, the 
forma non of Haryana, ■with a Governor Hi^ Court and a Public Service 
Co ion CO on for all the three States 


ion CO 
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regional formulas we have suggested to some other parts of 
India. 

1 6 Last month^^ we celebrated the Buddha Jayanti or the 
2500fh anniversary of the Parinirvana. I was very happy to 
notice how this was celebrated in many parts of India. And 
vet all the time I feel the contrast between what we said and 
what many of us did. 

17. Pakiscangoes from bad to worse, bo th pol i tically^® and 
economically. In East Pakistan there is famine. We have 
gladly made a generous gift of 5000 tons of rice to relieve 
somewhat the famishing people of East Pakistan. Politically 
there is trouble all over Pakistan and instability. And yet all 
this has not lessened the animus of some of the leaders of 
Pakistan and the Press against India. They still talk of war 
and American military supplies pour into Pakistan. This 
should at least induce us in India to hold together and not to 
encourage disruption and discord. 

18 In the outside world, perhaps Algeria presents the most 
dismal and difficult problem. We made some suggestions,^’ 
keeping in view the difficulties of both sides. Thus far 
neither side has accepted them, though they have not 
rejected them either. A time will come, I have no doubt, 
when the broad line we have suggested will have to be 
adopted. Meanwhile, mutual killing goes on and tragedy 
overshadows the land. 

19. Recently we decided to establish diplomatic relations 
with Spain. Some people have thought that a clever move 


25. On 23 May 1956. 

26. After the introduction of the federal constitution in March 1956, 
party dissidence was acute m both East and West Pakistan. 

27 . On 22 May 1956, Nehru informed Lok Sabha of his proposals to the 
French and the Algerian nationalists which included a declaration on 
both sides of ending violence, recognition by France of Algerian 
independence, and recognition by the Algerian nationals of Algeria as 
their motherland notwithstanding their racial and ethnic diMerences, and 
direct mutual negotiations on the basis of these proposals. 

28 This wa* announced simultaneously from Madrid and New Delhi 
on 25 May 1956 
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to influence the Catholic world in regard to Goa. Some 
people have also thought that ray reply to a question in 
Parliament about ChitraP® was also a Machiavellian move 
m relation to the Kashmir problem.^® I am afraid, I am not 
clever enough, nor have I the makings of a Machiavelli. The 
question of having diplomatic relations with Spain had 
been with us for a year or two. For many years we refused to 
have them because of our dislike of the regime there. You 
will remember how we sympathized in 1937 and after with 
the Spanish Republic.^' Even the U.N. at one time asked its 
members not to have relations v;ith the piesent Spanish 
Government. But later w^hen in recognizing the People's 
Government of China, we laid down the principle that a 
stable Government should be recognized whether we agreed 
with it or not, it became difficult for us to deny recognition 
to Spain. 

20 So far as the Chitral question is concerned, it was put to 
us in the ordinary course in Parliament and I had to give a 
correct reply from the legal and constitutional points of 
view. There was nothing very clever about it. I have been as 
frank as any one can be in regard to Kashmir. I have 
indicated the utmost limits to which we can go. Having 
done so, we adhere to our full position and I see no reason 
why we should qualify it. There is some talk of Pakistan 
raising this matter again in the Security Council. It appetirs 


29. In reply to a question on 26 May 1956, Nehru stated in Lok Sabha 
that despite West Pakistan Act of 1955 which incorporated Chitral mto 
the province of West Pakistan the Government of India continued to 
regard suzerainty of Jammu and Kashmir as extending over Chitral 

30. This was suggested by Taya Zinkin in Manchester Gunrdian on 29 
May 1956. 

31. Nehru and the Congress had extended their support to the 
Republican Government in their fight against the Nationalists under 
General Franco who eventually succeeded in defeating the popular 
Government in 1939 

32. The U N General Assembly resolution of December 1946 

r gto States to recall their Ambassadors from Madrid 

was revoked in November 1950 
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that the U.K. and the U.S.A. are trying to dissuade Pakistan 
from doing so or at least wanted it postponed. I suppose 
some time or other it will come up before the Security 
Council. I am not greatly concerned about it, as our case is 
strong enough. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 



New Delhi 
26 July, 1956 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

Our Health Minister, Rajkumari Amrit Kauir has written 
to me on the prohibition policy which is being pursued by 
the Delhi State Government. I do not know much about this. 
We are ail, of course, in favour of prohibition, but there is 
always one danger in pursuing a policy of prohibition We 
might encourage illicit distillation and bootlegging. That 
remedy' is worse than the disease 

The Health Minister has also laid stress on this matter, 
and she says that already some illicit distillation has begun 
and bootleggers are waiting for the final ban in order to 
increase this illicit distillation. 

I hope that your Government will keep this aspect fully in 
view. It is better to go a little slowly and lay the foundations 
of a firm policy rather than create fresh evils. It was because 
of this reason that the Planning Commission, after long 
discussion, felt that no rigid line should be laid down and 
progress should be firm, even though slow. 

You might, therefore, discuss this matter with your 
Government so as to avoid taking any steps which lead to 
wrong results. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


\ spec a leiier n additio to the FortnightI> Letters 
1 For b fn see Vol 1 p 364 


My dear Chief Minister,* 


New Delhi 
12 August, 1956 


1 must apologize to you for not having sent you the usual 
fortnightly letter for a long time. Indeed, even now, I do not 
consider this particular letter as a normal fortnightly one I 
was away, as you know, for a month. Since my return,' I 
have been overwhelmed with work. And so, although I 
wanted to write to you about many matters, including of 
course my visit abroad, I have been unable to do so. 

2 I am writing today, more particularly, about one special 
subject This is about agricultural production, especially 
food production. Soon after my return from abroad, I learnt 
of the Conference of Central and State Ministers of Agri- 
culture, which was held at Mussoorie at the end of June^ of 
this year. A brief account was sent to me, and this was 
followed by a longer report 

3 I was distressed by this report and by what some of the 
Ministers of Food and Agriculture from the States said at this 
Conference.* Reading a report of their remarks, I felt that 
they had probably not cared to read our second Five Year 
Plan report. This applies more especially to the reaction of 


* A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters. 

1 On 22 July 1956. 

2 From 28 June to 1 July 1956. 

S While the Planning Commission estimated that the level of agri- 
cultural production could be increased by 40% with the allocations 
alieady made. State Ministers and the ITnion Agricuitiire Minister 
th ught that only 25% increase « u d be achieved if an additional sum of 
Rs- 1 08 cToies was prov ded There was also disagree t on fixation of 
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some of the Members of the Conference’ to cooperative 
farming." I am astonished that any person in India should 
consider cooperative farming inadvisable or not feasible. If 
there is one thing that is generally recognized all over the 
world today, it is this; that cooperative farming is essential, 
both from the economic and the social points of i iew. It is 
true that from the economic point of view, a large farm will 
also be very productive. But once we give up these laige 
farms, and have relatively small holdings or farms, then it 
becomes inevitable for co-operation between a number of 
small farmers. This is the economic aspect. 

4 From the social point of view, cooperative farming is 
equally necessary. We talk about a cooperative common- 
wealth. What exactly does this mean? In the world of today, 
there is an inevitable tendency for everything to be done on a 
larger and more centralized scale. This has certain advan- 
tages, but it has also many disadvantages, more especially if 
these large-scale operations are controlled by a few private 
individuals. 

5 We talk of decentralization, and I think in many wavs we 
should encourage this. But, decentralization by itself is not 
likely to succeed unless we bring into it the advantages of 
large-scale cooperative working through cooperative pro- 
cesses. The alternative is State ownership. 

6 To say, as some people do, that the Indian farmer is too 
much accustomed to his old methods and is not prepared to 
change them, does not help at all. If he will not change his 
methods, his lot will become harder and harder, and he will 
go to the wall. Our farmers, even though they might not be 
well-educated, are intelligent enough to understand when 


4. A Conference of Ministers of Co-operation was also held at 
Mussoorie from 1 to 4 July 1956. 

5, While setting up of a cooperative farm in each of the 500 national 
extension service blocks and credit societies to help such activity was 
favoured by the State Ministers, they argued a.gamst cooperative farming 
as It would render the ru t valors mere wage labourers and curb their 


111 native 
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something is explained to them. But, apart from this, wi 
have no other choice but cooperative farming. The rea 
alternative is collective farms owned by the State, whicl 
most Communist countries have. That. I take it, ts furthei 
removed from the old customs and habits of the Indiar 
farmer, to which a reference is made. 

7 I have not heard of the argument that we should not 
increase our railway system or even scrap the railways that 
we have, because the Indian farmer is used to the bullock 
cart We live in a different age and, indeed, even the age we 
live in is, perhaps, ending before long, to give place to yet 
another age, the atomic age. If we are not wide awake to these 
obvious facts, then we fail as a nation and as individuals. 

8. I am convinced that it is essential for us to have 
cooperative farming. There are, of course, many types of 
cooperative farming, and we need not be rigid about a 
particular kind. But the principle and the essential elements 
of practice have to be accepted and acted upon. It has also to 
be remembered that, in the world of today, the pace is fast 
Those who lag behind get left to fend for themselves in a 
world against them. Therefore, these changes to bring about 
cooperative farming cannot be slow. No doubt, they take 
some time, but we have to work hard for them. 

9. Even as I write this, a delegation of ours® is visiting 
China to enquire especially into the very rapid growth of 
cooperatives there. Within two or three years, millions of 
cooperative farms have sprung up there. Now, they are being 
converted into collectives. We do not want to go in that 
direction. But the forces at work which aie driving China in 
that direction, a vast agricultural population, the need for 
greater production, etc. — are at work in India, and we have 
to find some solution. After a great deal of thought and 
consideration of this problem, we have definitely come to 
the conclusion in the second Five Year Plan and, indeed, in 


6. It was led by R.K. Patil, who had resigned from the Indian Civil 
Serv ce and took an in teres n agncu ture 
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the earlier one also, that we must have cooperative farming 
At this stage, for anyone to challenge this surprises me. 

1 0 The other and even more important problem is greater 
agricultural production and, more particularly, food produc- 
tion, I find from the report of the Mussoone Conference a 
singular lack of appreciation of the urgency of this mattei 
Many Agricultural Ministers take it for granted that addi- 
tional funds are available. I dispute that argument and, 
certainly, it is not an admitted proposition. It may be, of 
course, that, with some more mone> thrown in, we can 
achieve more results. But that is begging the question. We 
cannot create money out of nothing, and we have gone as far 
as we could possibly go in estimating our resources for the 
second Five Year Plan. W e dare not increase them, unless we 
make good in the first two or three years to such an extent 
that we can confidently take a further step even within this 
second Plan period. The problem before us is to increase our 
food production considerably within the limits of the 
resources provided for in the Plan. 

11 I am sometimes told that our calculations have been 
carefully made and are based on expert opinion. How, then, 
can we challenge them? All honour to the experts. I believe 
in expert knowledge, but I believe even more in solving a 
problem than in giving an expert excuse for not solving it. 
After ail, there are other countries in the wide world, which 
have dealt with similar problems. Why have they done much 
better than we have done or than we think of doing? Are 
human beings in other countries made of a different mould 
or is it that experts there are different? I am sorry that I am 
writing strongly in this matter. But I have to do so as I feel 
very strongly. I think that many of us, and more especially 
our experts, have got into a groove and a rut of thought 
which is peculiarly unhelpful. We shall have to get out of 
that rut and be a little more active and original in our 
thinking. Necessity, they say, is the mother of invention. Is it 
that most of us, including the experts do not feel this terrible 
pressure of necessity and therefore do not care to think 
harder than they do? 
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12. One thing is patent. The entire future of our second 
Five Year Plan depends upon our agricultural production 
It is only the increase in this agricultural production that 
will give us the resources to fulfil that Plan or even go ahead 
If that fails us, the Plan fails, and the future of India is dark 
This applies to all agricultural production, more especially 
It applies to foodgrains because they are the basis of life here 
It is bad enough that India, an agricultural country, has to 
import foodgrains. It would be worse if we do not get over 
this in the near future and have surpluses which will give a 
basic strength to our economy, 

13. How, then, are we to increase this production? We 
know for a fact that some other countries have rapidly 
increased their food production in the last few years without 
any tremendous use of fertilizers. How has China done iC 
China’s resources in this respect are not bigger than ours 
China is at the same time laying far greater stress on 
industrial development and heavy industry than we are. Yet, 
they are succeeding in increasing their agricultural produc- 
tion at a faster pace than we are. Surely, it should not be 
beyond our powers to do something that China can do. 

14 We are using our fertilizers and they have helped us to 
increase our production. We may use them more. But it is a 
very doubtful matter how far chemical fertilizers by them- 
selves are good in the long run. We are laying far too much 
stress on chemical fertilizers. Few people talk about compost 
and manures and the like, although these can be made 
available in large quantities if we try hard enough. The great 
advantage that China has is the use of such natural manures 

15 lam not writing a technical treatise on this matter. But 
what I am venturing to do is to draw your attention to the 
extreme urgency of this problem, I am convinced that we can 
solve it and that we can do so without any large additional 
expenditures. We really have not seriously taken it up. I 
understand that in our community projects, the increased 
food production during the first Five Year Plan period was 
about twenty five per cent. This was brought about without 
any great strain or effort. If that was so surely we can expect 
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a thirty per cent increase with a little more effort in these 
areas. In the course of the second Five Year Plan, %ve intend 
to cover the country with community projects and national 
extension schemes. In all these areas, therefore, the increase 
should certainly be thirty per cent. 

16 This means, of course, that our community projects 
and national extension schemes must be directed deli- 
berately to this end. Further, there must be full coordination 
of the various Departments of Government. It is ultimately 
intensive cultivation that will make a major change m 
India. A little addition in the area of cultivation, though 
welcome, makes little difference. 

17 I would beg of you to give thought to these matters and 
to share this letter of mine with your other Ministers and 
more especially your Agriculture Minister. The experts who 
advise you in these matters, should be asked to wake up and 
look at reality and not live in some text-book world. Also, 
they must not think in terms of America and England, but in 
terms of India and the problems we have to face 

18 As I write to you, the world is faced by one of the most 
serious crises which we have had during the past few years 
This is the Suez Canal issue, The next week or ten days will 
indicate which way the world goes, towards conflict or away 
from it. This itself indicates how dangerously we live 
constantly on the edge of a precipice. We grow complacent 
and waste our time in petty disputes and arguments and 
sometimes writing long notes on files. In this dangerous 
world, the complacent and those with parochial minds have 
little place. 

7. On 26 July, in reply to the refusal of the United States to finance 
construction of the Aswan Dam, Egypt nationalized the Suez Canal 
Company, froze all its assets and funds, and agreed to pay compensation 
to shareholders as per market rate. The decision was criticized by Britain 
and France who in retaliation froze ail assets of the nationalized Company 
and banned all trade transactions with Egypt. The U.S.A., Britain and 
France announced that an international conference on Suez would be 
organized n London from 16 \ugu5t to consider estahlishment of an 
int mat onaJ body or agency to keep the Cana] free for traffic. 
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19. After a great deal of trouble and conflict and violence 
we thought we had arrived at a haven in regard to the State? 
Reorganization Bill. Nobody calls it an ideal solution ol 
every problem. But 1 do believe that it is, by and large, a good 
solution. It is always possible to rectify minor errois later 
The major decision about a composite Bombay State 
suddenly made a great change in the whole approach.® We 
rejoiced at this change and the new atmosphere that had 
been created. Even as w^e rejoiced, violence and arson spread 
m Ahmedabad and other parts of GujaratA and blood was 
shed. No greater warning of the dangers that surround us 
could have come to us than this from the old home towm of 
Gandhiji, All of us will have to do a great deal of heart- 
searching. Where is the country going to, if we relapse into 
violence at every provocation or petty irritation? Unfortu- 
nately, there are some political parties which rejoice when 
this kind of violence takes place and which encourage it, 
This IS called by them encouraging militancy in politics. 
Our young men and women, on whom the burden of 
running this country will inevitably be cast, go out into the 
streets and are “militant” and burn and destroy. Our poor 
policemen are attacked as if the police are responsible for the 
decisions of Parliament. If this is the normal atmosphere of 
our country, then we speed towards chaos. 

20. We talk bravely of the Panchsheel in the wide world 
and of peaceful co-existence. In our own country, we act in a 
contrary way. 

21. I am disturbed and distressed by all this, as you must be 
and yet, my mind then goes to the great constructive work 


8 On 2 and 5 August about 220 Members ot Parliament in Lok Sabha, 
in a memorandum to Government, proposed a bigger bilingual state of 
Bombay to include Saurashua, Kutch, and Vidbarbha as a solution to the 
tangled issue of Bombay city. The proposal was accepted by the 
Government on 6 and by Lok Sabha on 9 August 1956. 

9. Violent demonstrations to protest against the proposal for Bombay 
took place from 8 August in Ahmedabad and several other places in 
Gujarat resulting m a deaths and injuries to many people 
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that is being done in India, our vast developmental pro- 
grammes, our scientific advance and the millions of people 
who are building up new India. As a symbol of this great 
advance, came the other day the news that our atomic reactor 
had reached criticality and was producing atomic energy',^® 

22 In the world, our prestige stands high and we are 
respected among other nations. When a crisis occurs, many 
look to us to find some w'ay out, because we have gained a 
reputation for some maturity in thought, some wisdom and 
a capacity not to lose our heads when a difficult situation 
comes. Yet many lose their tempers and their heads over the 
pettiest matters inside our country. 

23 There is this race between the forces of peace and 
progress and friendly co-operation and development and 
building up and the other dark forces w^hich think in terms 
of violence and conflict, of destruction and disruption and 
chaos. It is no good our drifting. We have to take our firm 
stand and adhere to it and make it clear to everyone in this 
country what stuff we are made of. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


10 llic atomic reactor near Trombay the first m As a went mto 
operation on 4 August 1966 


New Delhi 
16 August, 1956 


My dear Chief Minister, 

I am attaching to this letter a somewhat belated note on my 
tour abroad in June-July last. 

2. On the very day of my return to Delhi from my tour, I 
was faced with the resignation of a colleague, the Finance 
Minister. This was not entirely unexpected, as there had 
been some reference to it before I left Delhi, ^ but to be faced 
with it on my arrival here was slightly disconcerting. I 
dislike parting with colleagues. If this has to be done, it 
should be done with grace and goodwill. Unfortunately 
both were lacking in the present instance. 

3, I was charged by Shri C.D. Deshmukh with various sins 
of omission and commission and notably with bypassing 
the Cabinet in arriving at important decisions. It w'as not 
becoming for me to refer to Cabinet decision.s^ in reply or to 
prolong this unseemly debate. But 1 might inform you that I 
referred this matter to my colleagues in the Cabinet 
subsequently and they were unanimously of opinion that 
Shri Deshmukh’s charges were not justified. Apart from 
numerous discussions we had in the Cabinet about the States 


1. C.D. Deshmukh had resigned on 18 June, but was asked by Nehru to 
continue till he returned from his foreign tour. 

2 . On 25 July, Deshmukh stated in Raiya Sabha that he had resigned 
because he did not wish to share the responsibility of Government’ s action 
of separating Bombay aty from Maharashtra and criticized Nehru for 
making an announcement on the future of Bombay city without taking 
the Cabinet into oiufidence and for bypassing the Lok Sabha 
which was seized of the matter 
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reorganization in all its aspects, the final draft Bill was 
placed before it on two occasions and passed. On both these 
occasions Shri Deshmukh was present. 

4 He referred also to a much earlier matter, the decision 
about the formation of the Andhra State. This decision had 
been formally taken by the Cabinet even before Shn 
Deshmukh joined the Government. There was a reservation 
to it in regard to Madras City. The moment this difficult} 
was removed, the decision came into effect and I answered a 
question accordingly in Parliament. 

5 It is possible that some minor decisions may be made by 
any Minister without particular reference to his colleagues 
in the Cabinet. As a matter of fact, it has been our practice 
here to refer every important matter to the Cabinet and m 
regard to other matters there is usually consultation between 
Ministers concerned. We have numerous Cabinet Commi- 
ttees at wmrk. I have attached great importance to this 
practice of frequent consultation, not only because of 
constitutional requirements but because I think it is essen- 
tial for a Cabinet to work as a team and to be acquainted with 
what is happening. Indeed, you might remember that I have 
sometimes drawn the attention of Chief Ministers to this 
matter and suggested to them to have frequent consultations 
formally or informally with their colleagues. 

6 For the time being, I have taken the Finance port- 
folio myself. I have the help of two Ministers of State, Shri 
M C. Shah® and Shri A.C. Guha* as well as a Deputy 


3 Manila! Chaturbhai Shah (1894-1960). Lawyer and Congressman 
from Gujarat; President, Ahmedabad Municipality, 1936-42; Member, 
Constituent Assembly, 1946-49, Provisional Parliament, 1950-52, of 
Rajya Sabha, 1952-60; Deputy Minister of Finance, 1952-54, Minister of 
State for Revenue and Civil Expenditure (Finance), 1954-5?. 

4 (1892-1983). Congressman from West Bengal; Member A.I.C C. from 

1938, Member, Constituent Assembly 1947-49, Provisional Parliament, 
1950-52 Lot Sabha 1952 67 Depu y M nister for F 1953-54 

Minister of State of R uea d Dcfen -e Expenditure Finance 1954 57 
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Minister.^ Nonetheless, it means an additional burden on 
me. This does not matter so much, but I am anxious that this 
important portfolio should have justice done to it and it is 
obvious that I cannot continue as acting Finance Minister 
for long. We have to face difficult problems in which 
Finance is intimately concerned. There is the rise in prices® 
and the possibility of inflation. There is nothing to be 
alarmed about this at present. But the greatest care has to be 
taken to prevent any untoward happening. Then there is the 
rapid depletion of our foreign exchange resources owing to 
large demands for machinery, etcd All these are basic to our 
Plan and to our future progress and I seek your active and 
ernes i co-operation in these matters. 

7 I sent you a letter a few days ago about food production 
and drew your attention to the urgency of this question It 
hurts me to see that our foreign exchange resources have to 
be spent in importing foodgrains.® And yet this has to be 
done because we lack them and can take no risk in this 
direction. But if is not merely a question of having just 
enough for our requirements. We have to increase our 
agricultural production even for purposes of export so that 
this may help us in adding to our resources. This is of vital 
importance. 

8 Of the many things that have happened in India during 
the past three weeks, three are perhaps the most important 


5. Bali Ram Bhagat (b. 1922) Congressman from Bihar, Member, 
Provisional Parliament, 1950-52, Lofc Sabha, 1952-77. and again since 
1 980, Speaker, 1976-77, Parliamentary Secretary, 1952-55; Deputy Minister 
tor Finance, 1955-63; Minister for Planning, 1963-66, for Defence, 1967, 
for Externa] Affairs, 1967-69, 1985-86, of Foreign Trade and Supply, 
1969-70, for Steel and Heavy Industry, 1970-71. 

6 The whole-sale price index with 1939 as base, rose from 376.0 in 
January 1956 to 404,2 in July 1956. 

7 During the first Five Year Plan the net fall in the foreign exchange 
reserves was Rs. 73,12 crores, and foreign exchange reserves stood at Rs 
761 74 crores. There was also a fail in sterling balances, 

8. Later on 20 August, the Ix>k Sabha passed Supplementary rW'-"— 
totalling Rs 89 66 crores of which Rs, 80 48 crores fm addiuonal 
import of foodgrains. 
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There has been, with us the States Reorganization BilP 
dealing with a matter which has led to so many upheavals m 
some parts of the country. There is, in foreign affairs, the 
Suez Canal issue*® which has suddenly confronted the world 
with a dangerous crisis. Today the London Conference must 
have met and we should know in a few days the result of this 
Conference. The third matter is of no immediate signi- 
ficance but of great im.portance for our future. That is the 
production of atomic energy in India** — the first time in 
Asia. 

9 I shall not write here much about the Suez Canal issue 
What I write might well be out of date by the time you get 
this letter. But, you will observe that, whether we wish it or 
not, a heavy burden has again fallen upon us, and man> 
countries look to us for help in finding a peaceful solution *^ 
We have sent a strong team to the London Conference, led by 
Shri V.K. Krishna Menon. Apart from his great ability, he 
has a remarkable capacity for dealing with situations of this 
kind. It was partly due to his efforts that success came in the 
Geneva Conference on Indo-China and in the earlier Korean 
negotiations. But, we must realize that this is far the most 
difficult task that we have undertaken in international 
affairs. 

10 In the relatively brief history of our Parliament, there 


9. The Bill was passed by LokSabha on 10 August and by RajyaSabha 
on 25 August 1956. 

10. See ante, p. 395. 

11. See ante, p, 397 

12. Nasser clarified to Nehru on 4 August that Egypt was opposed to 
imposition of any international authority over the Canal but would agree 
to sign an international treaty assuring security and freedom of navi- 
gation to users of the Canal. The same day, Zhou Enlai told the Indian 
Ambassador in Beijing that People’s China supported the Indian stand 
and expected India to play an important role at London. Two days later, 
the Prime Minister of Indonesia asked India to pressurize Britain not to 
resort to use of arms. On 7 August, Eden wrote to Nehru that India’s 

participation would be of utmost help to Britain in ng^ ent 

fair to both sides 
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Minister.^ Nonetheless, it means an additional burden on 
me. This does not matter so much, but I am anxious that this 
important portfolio should have justice done to it and it is 
obvious that I cannot continue as acting Finance Minister 
for Jong. We have to face difficult problems in which 
Finance is intimately concerned. There is the rise in prices^ 
and the possibility of inflation. There is nothing to be 
alarmed about this at present. But the greatest care has to be 
taken to prevent any untoward happening. Then there is the 
rapid depletion of our foreign exchange resources owing to 
large demands for machinery, etc.'^ All these are basic to our 
Plan and to our future progress and I seek your active and 
ernes t co-operation in these matters. 

7 I sent you a letter a few days ago about food production 
and drew your attention to the urgency of this question It 
hurts me to see that our foreign exchange resources have to 
be spent in importing foodgrains.® And yet this has to be 
done because we lack them and can take no risk in this 
direction. But it is not merely a question of having just 
enough for our requirements. We have to increase our 
agricultural production even for purposes of export so that 
this may help us in adding to our resources. This is of vital 
importance. 

8 Of the many things that have happened in India during 
the past three weeks, three are perhaps the most important 

5 Bali Ram Bhagat (b. 1922). Congressman from Bihar; Member, 
Provisional Parliament, 1950-52, Lok Sabha, 1952-77, and again since 
1980, Speaker, 1976-77; Parliamentary Secretary, 1952-55; Deputy Minister 
for Finance, 1955-63; Minister for Planning, 1963-66, for Defence, 1967, 
for Externa] Affairs, 1967-69, 1985-86, of Foreign Trade and Supply, 
1969-70, for Steel and Heavy Industry, 1970-71. 

6 The whole-sale price index with 1939 as base, rose from 376.0 in 
January 1956 to 404.2 in July 1956. 

7 During the first Five Year Plan the net fall in the foreign exchange 
reserves was Rs. 73.12 crores, and foreign exchange reserves stood at Rs 
761 74 crores. There was also a fall in sterling balances. 

8- Later on 20 August, the Lok Sabha passed Supplemen tary Demands 
totalling Rs, 89 65 crores of which Rs 80 48 crores were for additional 
import oC f 
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There has been with us the States Reorganization BilP 
dealing with a matter which has led to so many upheavals in 
some parts of the country. There is, in foreign affairs, the 
Suez Canal issue^^ which has suddenly confronted the world 
with a dangerous crisis. Today the London Conference must 
have met and we should know in a few days the result of this 
Conference. The third matter is of no immediate signi- 
ficance but of great importance for our future. That is the 
production of atomic energy in India- the first time in 
Asia. 

9. ] shall not write here much about the Suez Canal issue 
What I write might well be out of date by the time you get 
this letter. But, you will observe that, whether we wish it or 
not, a heavy burden has again fallen upon us, and many 
countries look to us for help in finding a peaceful solution. 
We have sent a strong team to the London Conference, iedb> 
Shri V.K. Krishna Menon. Apart from his great ability, he 
has a remarkable capacity for dealing with situations of this 
kind. It was partly due to his efforts that success came in the 
Geneva Conference on Indo-China and in the earlier Korean 
negotiations. But, we must realize that this is far the most 
difficult task that we have undertaken in international 
affairs. 

10. In the relatively brief historj' of our Parliament, there 


9. The Bill wa& passed by Lok Sabha on lOAugustandbyRajyaSabha 
on 25 August 1956. 

10. See ante, p. 395. 

11. See ante, p. 397, 

12. Nasser clarified to Nehru on 4 August that Egypt was opposed to 

imposition of any international authority over the Canal but would agreg 
to sign an international treaty assuring security and freedom of navi- 
gauon to users of the Canal. The same day, Zhou Enlai told the Indian 
Ambassador in Beijing that People’s China supported the Indian stand 
and expected India to play an important role at London, Two days later, 
the Prime Minister of Indonesia asked India to pressurize Britain not to 
resort to use of arms, On 7 August, Eden wrote to Nehru that India’s 
participation would be of utmost help to Britain in a settl i 

fair to both sides. 
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have been no such dramatic developments as m the case oi 
the States Reorganisation Bill. Up to the 2nd August, we 
were fully committed to the Bill as originally framed, that is, 
separate States of Maharashtra and Gujarat and Centrally 
administered Bombay State. Rather suddenly, on the 2nd 
August, some private members of Paiiiament, without 
distinction of party, got moving. This kind of thing is very 
unusual in any Parliament and, while I respect the initiative 
of private members, I am not sure that this business of 
getting signatures is a wholesome one. Nonetheless, I must 
admit that, on this occasion, it yielded rich results and 
created a situation which the Government could not ignore 
Indeed, we did not wish to ignore it either, because it was in 
line with our own thinking. Our only difficulty had been the 
lack of agreement among the parties concerned. And so, 
within a few days, this major change was made, debated and 
passed by the Lok Sabha. At the conclusion of the third 
reading, there was not even one dissentient voice raised 
That was an extraordinary culmination of the fierce and 
angry debates and all the upheavals and riots that had taken 
place during the past many months. 

11. I have no doubt that this was a right solution and there 
was a sigh of relief not only in Parliament but in many parts 
of the country, as if a burden had been lifted. 

12. We were a little premature, however, in our rejoicing, 
and in Ahmedabad especially and in some other parts of 
Gujarat, trouble flared up.^^ Some dissatisfaction, some 
demonstrations were to be expected. But, for rioting on a 
major scale and arson, none was prepared. It was peculiarly 
distressing that this strong and disciplined province of 
Gujarat, with its long traditions so intertwined .with 
Gandhiji and historic movements, should fall a prey to this 
crude violence. 

13. This particulm phase will pass, but every thinking 
person in India must be wondering in what direction we are 


13 See ante p. 596 
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going. In Ahmedabad, the vast body of textile workers kept 
avi'ay from rioting and violence. It was apparently mainh 
the students who took the lead. What exactly has happened 
to our young men and young women that they should act in 
this distressing way? There are, of course, people who 
exploit and encourage this. But there must be some deep 
malaise for this kind of thing to occur. We talk of indisci- 
pline, but the gravest of all indisciplines is emotional 
indiscipline which upsets the balance of the individual. IVe 
have seen in India these emotional upheavals and, what is 
worse, we have seen them take to violence. 

14 Able observers from abroad have visited India recently 
and given us their appraisals of our work We have had the 
Appleby Report, to which I would draw your particular 
attention, the Wilson^^ Repord® about our community 
projects and national exension service and many other 
reports. In foreign countries there is a keen and vivid interest 
m India’s development plans as well as in India’s role in 
international affairs What is all this worth to us if we lack 
confidence in ourselves and have no, standards of behaviour'? 

15 Most intelligent observers tell us that the next five or 
ten years are of vital importance to India and, in a sense, to 
the world, because India will make a difference to the world. 
If we do not make good during this period, we go down. We 
are no longer carrying on a static existence at a low level. 
There is a dynamism in India, and we are playing for high 
stakes, to win or lose. At no time in India’s history was a 


14. See ante, pp- 382-383. 

15. M.L. Wison (1885-1969). U.S. agricultural economist aui ad- 
ministrator; U nder Secretary of Agriculture, 1934-40; director of extension 
work, 1940-54, 

1 6. The Repoi t said "a great deal of social invention and new creauve 

thinkinghasgoneintotheraovenientinIndi3,”andhopedLhat people s 
programme ’ ’ would take over ‘ ‘administered government programme ’ Ti 
appreciated the work of Block Development Officers and hoped that the 
ind vidual farmer would real y land the cooperauve idea and 

participate freely in the Uc pr 
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concentrated and cooperative effort and a spirit of dedica 
tion more necessary than today. 

16 Two years or so ago, when the Congress passed the 
Avadi resolution on a socialist pattern of society, and 
Parliament also accepted this objective, there was the 
infusion of a new life in the country.!^ Then came the 
question of States reorganization and suddenly all the evil 
hidden in our hearts came out and took possession of us, 
blinding us and leading us to wrong action. We stood out 
before ourselves and the world as narrow and parochial- 
minded, caste-ridden people who were unworthy of what we 
had ourselves proclaimed. 

17. Perhaps, it was as well that this happened and this 
hidden evil came out. If it was in us, as it was, then it has to 
come out some time or other. Have we exorcized this spirit of 
evil and got rid of it or does it still possess us? 

18. There is the distant noise of approaching elections,^® 
and candidates and aspirants are preparing for the contest 
Elections make a difference. In our democratic set up, they 
are important and have to be taken seriously. But, far more 
important than elections is the spirit of the country and the 
mind and heart of the growing generation which will 
represent this country in the future. Far more important are 
the ideals which we proclaim and the faith and hard work 
that we put in for their realization. Far more important are 
the standards of behaviour that we maintain. 

19. We live in a period of historic happenings in our 
country and in the world. Do we realize this tremendous 
opportunity and responsibility and try to raise ourselves up 


17 See ante, pp, 112 and 125. 

18 General electjoiu for Union Parliament and Slate 
leld from 25 February to 12 Mardi 1957 


bhe» were 
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lo that high level? Whether we like it or not, a high destine 
lias caught us in its grip. We may master it and shape it to 
our will, or fail and prove ourselves false to the opportunity 
that came to us. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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Enclosure* 

1 am writing this note on Independence Day, August 15, 
1956. It is just a little over three weeks since I returned to 
India' alter a month’s tour abroad. These three weeks have 
brought so many developments, both within the country 
and outside, that ray tour is already old history and I feel a 
intle reluctant to write about it. In any event, I cannot write 
m such detail as I had at first intended. Not to write some 
brief record of this very interesting and instructive visit of 
mine to European and other countries would probably not 
be right. 

2 I am therefore drawing your attention here to a few 
salient facts. The main purpose of my visit abroad was to 
attend the Prime Ministers’ Conference in London. Gra- 
dually other engagements were fixed up. On my way to 
London, f stopped for a day at Damascus. On my way back 
to India I spent a day in Beirut, the capital of Lebanon 
These visits to Syria and Lebanon were very brief, but they 
were worthwhile and they gave me a picture of these two 
small but important Arab countries, both steeped in old 
history. I had the opportunity to meet the leaders of these 
countries and to have fairly long talks with them. 

3 Among the other countries I visited, were West 
Germany, a brief day in Paris, a day in Y ugoslavia and a day 
m Cairo. The last place was visited on my way back. 

4 I was to have gone to the United States to see President 
Eisenhower but this had to be postponed owing to the 
President’s illness. This change in my programme at the last 
moment gave me four or five extra days. I utilized them to 
pay a visit to Ireland, ^ which had been long overdue. 

5 In the course of this month’s tour, I thus visited a wide 
assortment of countries and came in contact with leading 


* Note on his tour abroad in June-July 1956, New Delhi, 15 August 1956 
1 Oil 23 July 1956. 

2- From 7 to 11 J ly 1956 
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statesmen who were playing an imporLant part in world 
affairs today. My brief visit to Damascus and Beirut brought 
to my mind long vistas of past history. Damascus is 
supposed to be one of the oldest cities of the world. In that 
respect, it is a rival of Banaras. Thousands of years of history 
he buried there, under its sands and in the memories of men. 
So, also, with Beirut where one can see layer upon layer of 
civilization existing for a while and then passing atvay, 
giving place to another. Armies and proud conquerors have 
passed this way from Asia to Europe and Europe to Asia. 
Here, for hundreds of years, Christendom fought Islam 
dming the Crusades and, ultimately, acknowledged defeat. 
Indeed, the Crusades brought the rather backward European 
countries of those da>s into touch with the more cultured 
people of Western Asia. 

5 In Damascus stands a great mosque which was a great 
Christian cathedral before Islam came. There lies buried 
Saladin or Salah-al-Dind the Moslem hero of the Crusades. 
There also is a tomb supposed to be that of John the Baptist.* 
In Damascus, there is still a road named “The Street called 
Straight’’ which is referred to in biblical history. So, as I flew 
over these vast tracts of Western Asia and halted for a brief 
while at Damascus and Beirut, the panorama of ages long 
past came before me, and I had a sensation that past was not 
quite dead. It impinged on tire present, even though the 
present was so different. As in India, there is a curious 
combination and overlapping of the past and the present 
with dreams of the future. Just as the bullock cart is as much 
a part of India today as the railway train or the aeroplane, so 
also many ancient relics continue in these Arab countries of 
Western Asia together with modern factories and buildings 
and ways of life. But it is not merely in the external sense that 


3. Yusuf Ibn-Ayyub Salah-al-Dm (1138-1193,1. Sultan of Egypt and 
Syria from 1 174; fought and defeated Richard I of England and Philip II 
of France who took part in the Crusades in 1189. 

4. Cousin of Jesus who is said to have baptizedhim; authorof one of the 
four Gospels 
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old and new combine and intermingle in India and in these 
Arab countries. 

The texture of life itself and the mind of man in our 
country, as in these Arab countries, is also a part of this 
curious mixture, which is somewhat deeper than the 
externals of civilization. Some people may argue that these 
relics of the past are just evidence of backwardness. Probably, 
they are so to a large extent. Perhaps, also, there is something 
else about them, which is not easy to grasp. With the coming 
of industrialization in full flood, most of those relics will 
disappear, in so far as external evidence is concerned. Will 
the texture of man’s mind also change in the same way in our 
country and in these regions? I do not know. In any event, 
these conflicts of past and present, the interplay of forces and 
movements, the ferment in men's minds, were fascinating 
phenomena for me. They exist of course, in India, but we are 
used to them more or less in our owm country. In a somewhat 
different context and environment, they strike one with 
greater force. 

7. These two small Arab countries, Syria and Lebanon, aie 
probably more advanced intellectually and in physical 
standards than the other Arab countries. Cairo, the capital of 
Egypt, is of course a great Arab intellectual and cultural 
centre. Even so, Damascus and Beirut hold their place and 
have a tradition of scholarship and great universities. Indeed 
from both Syria and Lebanon, vast numbers of their citizens 
have migrated in the past, chiefly when these countries were 
under Turkish rule, to North and South America. There are, 
I believe, more Lebanese and Syrians outside these countries 
than there are in them. Large numbers of engineers, doctors, 
and the like go from Lebanon now to Saudi Arabia and 
perhaps other Arab countries. Lebanon is a very attractive 
little country, offering a variety of climate, from the warm 
seaside to snow-covered mountains which can be reached m 
two or three hours’ drive. And so, one can bathe in the sea 
and, after three or four hours’ travel, have winter sports. 

8. In both these countries, the question of Palestine or 
Israel was almost the dominant issue It was quite extra 
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ordinary to see the passion over this issue. Half the popula- 
tion of Lebanon is Christian, the principal Christian sect 
being the Maronites. But these Christian Arabs were, if 
an> thing, even more anti-Israel than the Moslem Arabs. The 
President^ of Lebanon, a highly accomplished person, spoke 
lo me quietly, but with concentrated anger and dislike, of 
Israel. This dislike could hardly be due to religion. It seemed 
to me that there was an element of economic rivalry, so far as 
Lebanon was concerned. Beirut is a great mercantile city, 
and there was probably a fear there that the grov/th of Israel 
might come in its way. 

9 From Damascus we flew to Athens and Rome for 
refuelling, passing over the Acropolis of Athens and the 
Colosseum and other ancient buildings of Rome. The 
illusion of the past remained, the past wherein lay the roots 
of European culture. The Mediterranean had been the link 
between these past civilizations of Europe and Western Asia. 
The spread of the Ottoman Empire had resulted in breaking 
the links between these Mediterranean regions of the East 
and West, and in later years the Arab areas suffered much 
under Turkish rule and became very backward. As I have 
said above, large numbers of Arabs from Syria and Lebanon 
migrated to foreign countries in those days. It was only at the 
end of the first World War that this Arab world came out of 
the T urkish sphere and new movements began to work there 
which led, after some conflicts with Western countries, to 
independence. Even now there is Israel, in the heart of the 
Arab country unabsorbed and unaccepted by these neighbour- 
ing States and a source of continuous trouble to that region. 
Both on the side of Israel and the Arabs there is passion and 
uncompromising attitudes. There is no doubt that Israel is 
industrially and scientifically a fast developing country, 
small as it is. At the same time it is difficult to imagine how it 
can function satisfactorily if walls of hostility surround it. 

5 Camille Chamoun (b. 1900) President of Lebanon, 1952-58; leader 
of Liberal Nationalist Party from 1958; Minister of Interior. 1975-76, of 
Foreign Affairs 1976 of Finance- 1984-85- 
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The Arabs today refer casually to the Crusades and say tha( 
they are prepared to Vv'ait. Ultimately, even without major 
war, they will squeeze out Israel. Whether they really believe 
in this or not, I do not know I rather doubt it, and they are 
probably prepared for some compromise on the lines of 
exchange of some patch of territory and compensation for 
the refugees. On this question of territorial change Israel is 
adamant. The whole question of course is tied up with wider 
international problems and it must be remembered that the 
U nited States of America and even to some extent the United 
Kingdom are rather inclined towards Israel. The Soviet 
Union ill recent months has shown favour to the Arabs. 

10. And so to the Commonwealth Conference in London 
There was nothing unusual about this. I found, however, a 
feeling of unease among some people in England and more 
so among the Australians and the New Zealanders at the 
Conference about the present functioning of the Common- 
wealth. They said that it was too loose and that something 
should be done to give it a greater coherence. The Prime 
Minister^ of Australia wrote some articles on this subject in 
the London Times.’’ But this subject was not pursued. Most 
people realized that any such effort might well lead to the 
breaking up of the Commonwealth as it is today. Apart from 
Asian countries. South Africa was entirely opposed to this 
There was no discussion on this issue in the Conference 
itself. 

11. I found that the visit of Mr. Bulganin and Mr 
Khrushchev to London® had evidently made an impression 
Oddly enough this impression was greatest on Prime 
Minister Eden and some of his other Ministers. Partly 
because of this visit, Sir Anthony Eden recognized that 
significant changes had taken place and were taking place in 
the Soviet Union as well as in the East European Communist 
countries. To some extent, he agreed with us on this 


6. Sir Robert Gordon Menzies, For b.fn, see Voi. 2, p.305. 

7 On n and 12 June 1956 

8 Sec ante p 372. 
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appraisal and this was reflected in the joint comnninique 
issued by the Conference at the end.® This was in a sense a 
major issue because on this proposal depended much else I 
might add that Mr. Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to 
England influenced them also considerably. I think that 
they were rather surprised to see the high standards of life 
there generally and the vast number of automobiles in the 
streets. But, more than this, it made them feel a little more 
friendly or a little less unfriendly, to the British Government. 
Unfortunately, the Labour Party of Britain did not partici- 
pate in this slight coming together. 

12 In a vague kind of way, India’s influence was felt in the 
deliberations of the Conference. This made not only some 
difference to the communique at the end but, to some extent, 
influenced the thinking of others present. 

13 My visit to Ireland took me to an entirely different 
world, different from the travails and ferments of both 
Europe and Asia. Somehow I passed out of the present age to 
a period of a generation or more ago. Ireland was peaceful, 
soothing, almost soporific. It was a good place for me to 
have a little rest. The Government and people were extraor- 
dinarily friendly, more especially the President, whose 
guests we were. But almost all our talk was about the Rising 
of 1916 and the Civil War of the early twenties. Also of the 
experiences and incidents and conflicts of prison life. These 
were subjects in which we fitted in easily with our own. 
experiences of conflict and prison. After having to face the 
difficult problems of today in India or in Europe, our Five 
Year Plans, the rivalry between two great blocs of nations, 
political issues and economic issues, suddenly we were 
transported to a dreamy world of the past. This does not 
mean that Ireland has not got its problems today. Of course, 
they have their economic problems and difficulties and the 


9 The communique issued on 6 July welcomed the Soviet decision to 
reduce armed forces and the willingness and expressed desire to increase 
contacts and improve relations w-th other countries 

0 Sean Thomas O Ke ly 882 1966 Pres dent of Ireland 1945 59 
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biggest thing of all is the continuing depopulation ol 
Ireland, The Irish people are very prolific. Each family 
produced at least half a dozen or more children. But large 
numbers migrate continuously to America or to England or 
to Australia or some other country and many make good 
there. This is one of the present-day headaches of the Irish 
leaders. 

14. After this Ireland, living still in an earlier part of this 
century, tve came up suddenly against Western Germany of 
today. Here was bustle and activity, hard thinking and hard 
work. Within the few years after the War, they had rebuilt 
their cities which had been grievously damaged by bombing 
They had spread out then industries and absorbed about 
nine million displaced persons who had come from East 
Germany or Poland or Czechoslovakia. Indeed, in spile of 
this vast influx, there was actually a lack of manpower in 
Germany and they had to bring a hundred thousand Italians 
for road-building. One could not but admire the tremendous 
energy, ability and discipline of the German race. Twice 
defeated in wax and suffering enormous loss and damage, 
here they were again vital, confident and advancing. There 
are very few countries in Europe with that abundant vitality 
and confidence which we find in Western Germany, 

15. Almost everywhere that I went, but more especially in 
Western Germany, there was deep interest in what was 
happening in India, During the past two or three years there 
has been a marked change in outlook in regard to India 
There is a definite belief in these countries that India is 
making good and is well set on the way to industrial 
progress. Because of this belief, there is a keener desire than 
ever before for closer association with India in this business 
of industrialization. Both political and economic reasons 
make these countries look towards India and try to find ways 
of co-operation. In Germany, the greatest interest was taken 
in our second Five Y ear Plan. I exhausted ail the copies I had 
of it and there were demands for more. The Federal 
Government appointed a special Governmental Committee 
to examine our second Five Year Plan to find out how they 
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could cooperate and help. They offered to build for us a 
technological institute in India and 600 to 700 scholarships 
of various kinds were also offered. 

16. The official policy of the Federal Government of 
Germany of international affairs is, broadly speaking, 
opposed to ours. I had long and frank talks with Chancellor 
Adenauer and his colleagues. We did not convince each 
other, but I think we did influence each other to some extent 
and certainly we understood each other Chancellor Ade- 
nauer struck me as an impressive figure. Eighty years old, he 
was fit and straight. His face, rather shrunken, looks like an 
old lion’s. A day or two after I had left Germany, became out 
with a statement approving of our Five Principles of 
Panchsheel, much to the surprise of many Germans who did 
not expect this from him. 

17. The popular welcome that I got in Western Germany 
was greater than in any other country I visited on this 
occasion. The crowds in the streets were friendly and 
sometimes they waited long hours along the route I was to 
pass. This was especially so in Hamburg which was a city 
with a peculiar flavour of its own. It is a free city with very 
special privileges. Being a port and a great mercantile centre, 
Its outlook on the wide world was somewhat more cosmo- 
politan. The Mayor was in effect something like the Chief 
Executive or the Chief Minister of that city State. His 
Rathaus or Corporation building was a magnificent old 
palace. 

18. I had mentioned the change in the approach of several 
Western countries towards India. There was no sentiment 
behind this, although there were sentim^tal people about. 
It was a hard-headed appraisal of the situation and a desire 
to be associated with a country that was advancing rapidly 
and would have influence in the world. Partly it was due to 
the success of our foreign policy, but even more so, I think, to 
the success of our first Five Year Plan. To a slight extent also 
there was a feeling that with China having gone Commu- 
nist India offered some hope to stem the tide of communism 
in Asia Therefore these countnes of the West rather opened 
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out to India. But there was the difficulty still of getting any 
fmancial help in the shape of loans, etc., from them, In the 
Communist countries of Eastern Europe, which I did not 
\ isit this time, the desire to be associated with India is even 
gi eater foi a variety of reasons. As there are no large private 
industries there, there is no question of patents or secret 
de\ices or knoxvhows. Thev are very ready to share with us 
what they know, more so than the Western European 
countries. 

19 From Hamburg we travelled to Paris and spent a day 
there. Algeria was of course the principal topic of 
discussion, apart from the general European and world 
situation. It seemed to me that under pressure of events, the 
French Government had gone fairly far in accepting the 
suggestions xve had made. They accepted the idea of ceasefire 
and negotiations with the Algerian nationalist leaders. It is 
true that they wanted to give a few knock-out military blows 
to the Algerians before they sat down at a conference table 
And so. while they expressed a wish for negotiations, they 
did not go too far in that direction and wanted the other side 
to take a step or two It is possible that the other side would 
have done that. Indeed our proposals were accepted by one 
eminent leader^ ^ of the Algerian nationals and the others 
were to some extent prepared to do so. Neither side wanted to 
appear as the weaker and to make definite offers. There the 
matter stood when we came to Egypt on our way back 
Colonel Nasser and his colleagues agreed to pass on our 
advice to the Algerian leaders and there was some hope of 
progress. 

20 But, all this has now been shattered by the develop- 
ments in connection with the Suez Canal. One might almost 
think that the French Government, sitting on the horns of a 
terrible dilemma, was happy at this Suez Canal development 
because it relieved them of the pressure of the Algerian 


1 Mcssa Had] leader of a major group of Algerian nauonalisu 
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profelem. Even when I was in Paiis, I found Premier 
and Foreign Minister Pineau very anxious about the whole 
future of North Africa. Algeria, though very important, 
became part of the larger picture of French Dominions and 
influence in North Africa, including a vast region in Central 
Africa under the French. Part of this is very rich and has 
uranium. Some speeches of Colonel Nasser about the Arab 
world had rather frightened the French Government and, I 
suppose, to some extent, even the British Government. M 
Pineau talked with some excitement about Colonel Nasser’s 
wanting to build up an Arab Empire. 

21 From Paris, we went to Brioni,*^ a lovely little island in 
the Adriatic Sea. And there we met President Tito and 
President Nasser. We had long talks. President Tito told us 
of his visit to the Soviet Union^"^ and the very favourable 
impressions that he had brought of the great changes taking 
place there. Evidently he had been greatly influenced. He 
hinted at some inner conflict among the top circles of the 
Soviet Union, that is between Bulganin, Khrushchev and 
Mikoyan on the one side and some other top-ranking leaders 
on the other. Bulganin and Khrushchev represented the new' 
and more liberal urge. Others still clung to a more Stalinist 
position. President Tito was all for encouraging this liberal 
trend of Bulganin and Khrushchev as well as similar 
developments in Poland, Czechoslovakia and other East 
European countries In Poland, a little while before, had 
occurred the Poznan riots. 

22 I had looked upon my visit to Brioni as rather a friendly 
call with a view to talks with President Tito and President 


12. Guy Mollet (1905-1975). Leader of French Socialist Party, Minister 
for State. 1946-47 and 1958-59; Minister to Council of Europe, 1950-51, 
Deputy Prime Minister, 1951; Prime Minister, 1956-57. 

13. On 18 and 19 July 1956. 

14 See ante, p. 372. 

15. Workers, demonsttating against Government’s failure to increase 
their wages check mDation and improve their iving conditions clashed 
with the police at P on 28 June 1956 
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Nasser about recent developments. But both Yugoslavia and 
Egypt had publicized this meeting of us three as a major 
event in world politics, with the result that about two 
hundred foreign correspondents had gathered there. They 
had little to do and were much disappointed. In drafting our 
joint communique^® there was no major difficulty, but 
there was a tendency on the part of Yugoslavia and Egypt 
with which I did not wholly agree, to bring in siogan-like 
phrases and sometimes rather strong expressions of opinion. 
However, we came to an agreement about the wording of the 
communique which was subsequently published. I doubt if 
anyone of us three quite liked that wording as it finally 
emerged, but that usually happens where a middle way is 
sought between various opinions. 

23. I should like to add here that both in Germany and in 
France, there was a good deal of vague apprehension about 
the new colossus, China. They were thinking more of the 
future than of the present. What was going to happen with 
this huge country, with a tremendous and evergrowing 
population, when it becomes industrialized? Even now, it 
had a population of nearly six hundred millions. In twenty 
years’ time, this figure was expected to reach nearly one 
thousand millions. This was rather a terrifying prospect 
Chancellor Adenauer and M. Pineau both told me of the 
impressions they had got in Moscow that ail was not well 
between the Soviet Union and China. They did not mean 
that there was any present conflict, but rather that there was 
an apprehension in the Soviet Union about what China 
might be like and might do in the future. 


16 The communique called for “close cooperation” amongst them- 
selves and noted that the policies pursued by their countries had 
contributed towards lessening of international tensions and that their 
talks had led them to better understanding of each other’s points of view 
It reaffirmed the ten principles adopted at Bandung, underlined the need 
for disarmament and for international co-operation in peaceful use^ of 
atomic energy and called for the establishment of a U N Fund for 
omic developmenL 
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24. As we were leaving Brioni. we heard about the Ameri- 
can refusal of aid to Egypt for the Aswan Dam.’" We did not 
talk about it much there. In Cairo, in the course of our talks 
with President Nasser and his colleagues, some reference 
was made to the Aswan Dam. I gathered the impression that 
Egypt was going to give up this project for the present. In 
fact, I casually mentioned that it might be more advan 
tageous for them to have a large number of smaller projects, 
yielding quicker results, than one mighty project which 
absorbed all their resources and did not yield any results for 
ten years or more. Colonel Nasser appeared to agree with me 
There was no reference whatsoever to the Suez Canal. I left 
Cairo on the morning of the 21st July. It was, I think on the 
26th July that the announcement about the nationalization 
of the Suez Canal was made. I have little doubt that, while I 
was in Cairo, Colonel Nasser had not thought of this. He 
had been away for nearly ten days previously in Yugoslavia 
and, indeed, the question could not arise till the American 
refusal to give aid for the Aswan Dam. 

25 And so, I left Cairo and after a brief stay at Beirut, we 
landed on Indian soil at Jamnagar, on the 22nd July 
evening. The next day, we reached Delhi in the forenoon, 
full of impressions of this changing and dynamic world. 

26 I might add as a kind of postscript that, on my way to 
London, our aircraft stopped for refuelling at Athens and 
Rome. At Athens, I met the Prime Minister^® and the Foreign 
Minister^® the airport and had an hour’s talk with them 
At Rome also, I met some Ministers. The Athens talk was 
largely concerned with the Cyprus issue. I chiefly listened to 


17. On 19 July, the United States and Britain informed Egypt that it 
was "not feasible” for them to finance the construction of the Aswan Dam 
because they feared that Egypt was not economically sound and lacked the 
necessary infrastructure to undertake "such a vast project.” Earlier, in 
December 1955. they had offered to help Egypt construct the Dam. 

18 Antonio Scgni 

19 Gaetano Martino 1900-1967 Ministerof Foreign Affairs 19M 51 
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Nasser about recent developments. But both Yugoslavia and 
Egypt had publicized this meeting of us three as a major 
event in world politics, with the result that about two 
hundred foreign correspondents had gathered there. They 
had little to do and were much disappointed. In drafting our 
joint communique/® there was no major difficulty, but 
there was a tendency on the part of Yugoslavia and Egypt 
with which 1 did not wholly agree, to bring in slogan-hke 
phrases and sometimes rather strong expressions of opinion 
However, we came to an agreement about the wording of the 
communique which was subsequently published. I doubt if 
anyone of us three quite liked that wording as it finally 
emerged, but that usually happens where a middle way is 
sought between various opinions. 

23. I should like to add here that both in Germany and m 
France, there was a good deal of vague apprehension about 
the new colossus, China. They were thinking more of the 
future than of the present. What was going to happen with 
this huge country, with a tremendous and evergrowing 
population, when it becomes industrialized? Even now, it 
had a population of nearly six hundred millions In twenty 
years’ time, this figure was expected to reach nearly one 
thousand millions. This was rather a terrifying prospect 
Chancellor Adenauer and M. Pineau both told me of the 
impressions they had got in Moscow that all was not well 
between the Soviet Union and China. They did not mean 
that there was any present conflict, but rather that there was 
an apprehension in the Soviet Union about what China 
might be like and might do in the future. 


16. The communique called for "close cooperation" amongst them- 
selves and noted that the policies pursued by their countries had 
contributed towards lessening of international tensions and that their 
talks had led them to better understanding of each other’s points of view 
It reaffirmed the ten principles adopted at Bandung, underlined the need 
for disarmament and for international co-operation in peaceful uses of 
atom c energy and cal ed for the establishment of a U N Fund for 
econom c developmcnL 
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24, As we were leaving Brioni, we heard about the Ameri- 
can refusal of aid to Egypt for the Aswan Dam.’^ We did not 
talk about it much there. In Cairo, in the course of our talks 
with President Nasser and his colleagues, some reference 
was made to the Aswan Dam. I gathered the impression that 
Egypt was going to give up this project for the present. In 
fact, I casually mentioned that it might he more ad\an- 
tageous for them to have a large number of smaller projects, 
yielding quicker results, than one mighty project which 
absorbed all their resources and did not yield any results for 
ten years or more. Colonel Nasser appeared to agree with me 
There was no reference whatsoever to the Suez Canal. I left 
Cairo on the morning of the 21st July. It was, I think on the 
26th July that the announcement about the nationalization 
of the Suez Canal was made. I have little doubt that, while I 
was in Cairo, Colonel Nasser had not thought of this. He 
had been away for nearly ten days previously in Yugoslavia 
and, indeed, the question could not arise till the American 
refusal to give aid for the Aswan Dam. 

25 And so, I left Cairo and after a brief stay at Beirut, we 
landed on Indian soil at Jamnagar, on the 22nd July 
evening. The next day, we reached Delhi in the forenoon, 
full of impressions of this changing and dynamic world. 

26 I might add as a kind of postscript that, on my way to 
London, our aircraft stopped for refuelling at Athens and 
Rome. At Athens, I met the Prime Minister’® and the Foreign 
Minister’® at the airport and had an hour’s talk with them 
At Rome also, I met some Ministers. The Athens talk was 
largely concerned with the Cyprus issue. I chiefly listened to 


17. On 19 July, the United States and Britain informed Egypt that it 
was "not feasible" for them to finance the construction of the Aswan Dam 
because they feared that Egypt was not economical ly sound and lacked the 
necessary infrastructure to undertake "such a vast project.” Earlier, in 
December 1955^ they had offered to help Egypt construct the Dam. 
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eliminadon of British and French influence in Asia and 
Africa, They saw this as something vastly bigger than it xvas 
in the present and something that endangered their very 
existence. I have mentioned this so that it might help us to 
understand these powerful reactions, especially in the 
United Kingdom and France. 

New Delhi, 

August 15, 1956, 

Independence Day Jaivaharlal Nehru 
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them. They gave me to understand that they were sure they 
could satisfy the Turks. I told them that, if that was so, the 
major hurdle would be removed and a settlement ought not 
to be difficult. As it turned out later, the Turks took up a very 
difficult and a very rigid line.^® This encouraged the British 
to adopt a stiff attitude. 

27 Cyprus, for the British, was a symbol of their retaining 
some position and influence in the Middle Eastern region It 
was also some kind of an assurance about their continuing 
to get oil, though why it was so considered I have not 
understood. Oil had suddenly become (or perhaps, this line 
of thinking began with Abadan and Mossadeq^i in Iran) a 
vital issue in British thinking, something on which their 
entire future depended. This fact has to be remembered in 
order to understand the violent reactions to Egypt’s nationa- 
lization of the Suez Canal. Suddenly, the British people and 
the French felt that their entire future was imperilled. They 
would be starved out, their industries ruined, and they 
would sink into insignificance in world affairs. The act of 
nationalization was the first major step to this end and this 
was likely to be followed by others. It was as if someone had 
put his hands on their throats and was strangling them 
They were trying to recover their breath and to release 
themselves from the stranglehold. This was the reaction to 
the Suez Canal nationalization. The reaction was unjusti 
fied and the military and like steps taken by these two 
Powers were foolish, because they could do them no good 
and they might even bring ruin upon them. Of course, it was 
true that because of various factors, there is a progressive 


20 On 30 June, the Turkish Prime Minister stated that their nego 
nations with Britain on the future constitutional status of Cyprus had 
failed. During the negotiations Turkey maintained that it would not 
accept new status for Cyprus as Cyprus had by a previous agreement of 
1878 been accepted as part of Turkey. However, on 12 July, Britain set up a 
Commission to consider the framing of new Constitution for Cyprus 

21 Muhammad Mossadeq Forbfn see Vol 2 p 4S3 
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elimination of British and French influence in Asia and 
Africa. They saw this as something vastly bigger than it was 
m the present and something that endangered their ver> 
existence. I have mentioned this so that it might help us to 
understand these powerful reactions, especially in the 
Jnited Kingdom and France. 


New Delhi, 
August 15, 1956, 
independence Day 


Jawaharlal Nehru 


New Delhi 
26 August, 1956 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

The States Reorganization Bill has been passed by Parha 
mentd This long journey has ended so far as Parliament is 
concerned and now we have to implement these decisions I 
earnestly hope that this will be done with as great a measure 
of co-operation as possible. 

2 During these last ten or eleven months, ever since the 
report of the Commission came out, we have seen many 
extraordinary happenings in various parts of India. There 
has been much violence on the part of the public and there 
has been sometimes shooting at violent crowds by the police 
Many of us have criticized this violence and pointed out how 
It undermines the whole conception and structure of a 
democratic government. 

3 That is so, of course, and yet, at the same time, it is not 
enough for us merely to lay down high principles and not 
seek to understand these rather alarming developments 
Governments, engrossed in their activities, lose touch with 
the people and then are surprised at some reaction. A 
popular government cannot afford to live in its secretariats 
and offices. It has to be in direct touch with the people and 
constantly to explain to them its own problems and mea- 
sures and get their reaction. I fear that we do not attach 
enough importance to these contacts with the public. 

4 We must always remember that there is a gap between 
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one generation and another. Even in relatively static 
periods, there is some gap. In periods of transition and great 
change in the political or economic structure, the gap is 
much greater. In Europe and elsewhere, there have been vast 
changes during the last forty years or so, because of two great 
World Wars. The new generation in Europe is vasth 
different from the pre-W'^ar generations or even the genera- 
tion between the two Great Wars. They are different in their 
thinking, in their approach to life and its problems. 

5 I mention this because I find there is not enough 
realization in our country of this fact of a new generation 
thinking along its own lines and, to some extent, being 
rather disdainful of the older generation. This applies to the 
better type of the new generation which thinks; so far as 
others are concerned, the gap is still bigger, because it is the 
result not of thinking but just the reaction to events. In India 
today one of the most striking features is this distance 
between people of our generation and the students in the 
schools and colleges. We live in different worlds of thought 
and feeling. And so, we do not affect each other as normally 
we should. There are, of course, other reasons too — the 
quality of our education, the fall in standards both among 
the teachers and among the students, the change-over in the 
medium of instruction which has led often to this fall in 
standards, the progressive lessening of the influence of 
English which was a certain unifying factor as well as a 
window to the world of thought outside India, the reaction 
after independence had been gained, and the lack of personal 
experience of the younger generation of our struggle for 
freedom. 

6. Anyhow, the problem before us in not solved by our 
declaiming against it or against any people. We have to 
understand it in so far as we can and then try to deal with it. 
Mere strong expressions of opinion only irritate others 
instead of influencing them. 

7. In the troubles we had recently in various parts of India, 
^llITll^atIng m Gujarat and Ahmedabad one fact has stood 
DuL a public demonstraUon is held this tends to become 
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violent; the violence grows and. there is arson and stone- 
throwing; there is conflict v/ith the police; there is firing by 
the police resulting in the deaths of a few persons and m 
injuiy to many others. Often the persons who have died are 
quite innocent; sometimes a woman or child dies. As soon as 
this happens, popular sentiment gets greatly excited, not so 
much because of the original cause, but because of the firing 
and the deaths of apparently innocent people. There is 
much more violence then, more conflicts with the police 
And so this vicious circle goes on creating conflict and 
bitterness and a wall between the Government and adminis- 
tration on the one side and the people on the other. 

8 This has been a story often repeated in various parts of 
India. It is a bad story, bad from the point of view of the 
people and of the Government. We may argue about it and 
defend what Government has done, but that does not take 
away from the badness of it. We shall have to find out some 
other way of dealing with a situation like this. Of course, 
this should not happen when there is close contact and 
understanding between administration and the people. But 
there are anti-social and other forces which can nevertheless 
make breaches in that contact or incite people to violent 
behaviour. If we respond to that violence by violence on the 
part of the Government, we play into the hands of those who 
want trouble and we widen the gap between Government 
and the people. Where firing takes place and deaths, there is 
an immediate and powerful reaction among people of all 
kinds against Government, even though the firing might be 
justified. 

9 Recent cases have occurred where there was an enquiry 
into some incident of firing by the police. Often the enquiry 
has led to a finding that the firing was not justified. 
Whenever police firing takes place, there is a demand for an 
enquiry. It seems obvious to me that there can be profitable 
enquiry into occurrences such as took place in Bombay, 
because that was more in the nature of a widespread revolt 
than some individual case of firing. But, normally, it seems 
to me desirable there should be an enquiry Even m the 
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interests of the police, it seems desirable because otheru'ise 
they are inevitably condemned in the public mind. 

1 0 But far more important than this is to avoid the firing 
U"e cannot say that under no circumstances must there be 
firing, because sometimes there can be no choice about it and 
not to do this is to yield a city to violent and disorderly 
elements and abdicate the function of Government. At the 
same time. I have a feeling that there has been far too often a 
recourse to firing by the police than there need have been 
Our police appear to be becoming rather too much trigger- 
conscious. In most countries the police do not even have 
rifles and their chief function is the regulation of traffic, etc 
or to deal with criminals. This kind of repeated conflict 
between the police and the people generally is very' bad from 
the point of view of both, and each begins to look on the 
other as the enemy. Where firing takes place and deaths, an 
added element of extreme bitterness comes in. The police 
suffer, of course, but so does also the Government. After all, 
none of us who are Ministers likes this kind of thing and 
every report of such firing distresses us, more especially 
when young men and women are the victims of it. 

1 i A practical consideration is that, in effect, the result of 
that firing is actually to inflame the populace and make 
conditions worse. It may be that the immediate situation is 
controlled by firing, but this leads to other and worse 
situations later. Therefore, the principal object of the firing 
IS not usually obtained and we get into a quagmire of 
conflict and violence. 

12 I feel, therefore, and I am sure you will agree with me, 
that we must examine this matter carefully and issue strict 
injunctions to our police not to use fire-arms, except under 
the gravest danger. It should be pointed out to them that we 
do not approve of the use of the fire-arms and we shall 
examine each case very strictly. I can imagine a case like the 
burning of the High Court building at Indore when firing 
had to be resorted to; or some other cases of widespread arson 
or individual killing that may be going on which has to be 
met in this way as there is no other way But, broadly 
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violent; the violence grows and there is arson and stone- 
throwing; there is conflict with the police; there is firing by 
the police resulting in the deaths of a few persons and in 
injury to many others. Often the persons who have died are 
quite innocent; sometimes a woman or child dies. As soon as 
this happens, popular sentiment gets greatly excited, not so 
much because of the original cause, but because of the firing 
and the deaths of apparently innocent people. There is 
much more violence then, more conflicts with the police. 
And so this vicious circle goes on creating conflict and 
bitterness and a wall between the Government and adminis- 
tration on the one side and the people on the other. 

8 This has been a story often repeated in various parts of 
India, It is a bad story, bad from the point of view of the 
people and of the Government. We may argue about it and 
defend what Government has done, but that does not take 
away from the badness of it. We shall have to find out some 
other way of dealing with a situation like this. Of course, 
this should not happen when there is close contact and 
understanding between administration and the people. But 
there are anti-social and other forces which can nevertheless 
make breaches in that contact or incite people to violent 
behaviour. If we respond to that violence by violence on the 
part of the Government, we play into the hands of those who 
want trouble and we widen the gap between Government 
and the people. Where firing takes place and deaths, there is 
an immediate and powerful reaction among people of all 
kinds against Government, even though the firing might be 
justified. 

9 Recent cases have occurred where there was an enquiry 
into some incident of firing by the police. Often the enquiry 
has led to a finding that the firing was not justified. 
Whenever police firing takes place, there is a demand for an 
enquiry. It seems obvious to me that there can be profitable 
enquiry into occurrences such as took place in Bombay, 
because that was more in the nature of a widespread revolt 
than some individual case of firing. But, normally, it seems 
to me desirable there should be an enquiry Even m the 
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interests of the police, it seems desirable because otherwise 
they are inevitably condemned in the public mind. 

10 But far more important than this is to avoid the firing 
We cannot say that under no circumstances must there be 
firing, because sometimes there can be no choice about it and 
not to do this is to yield a city to violent and disorderly 
elements and abdicate the function of Government. At the 
same time, I have a feeling that there has been far too often a 
recourse to firing by the police than there need have been 
Our police appear to be becoming rather too much trigger- 
conscious. In most countries the police do not even have 
rifles and their chief function is the regulation of traffic, etc 
or to deal with criminals. This kind of repeated conflict 
between the police and the people generally is very bad from 
the point of view of both, and each begins to look on the 
other as the enemy. Where firing takes place and deaths, an 
added element of extreme bitterness comes in. The police 
suffer, of course, but so does also the Government. After ail, 
none of us who are Ministers likes this kind of thing and 
every report of such firing distresses us, more especially 
when young men and women are the victims of it. 
i 1 A practical consideration is that, in effect, the result of 
that firing is actually to inflame the populace and make 
conditions worse. It may be that the immediate situation is 
controlled hy firing, but this leads to other and worse 
situations later. Therefore, the principal object of the firing 
IS not usually obtained and we get into a quagmire of 
conflict and violence. 

12 I feel, therefore, and I am sure you will agree with me, 
that we must examine this matter carefully and issue strict 
injunctions to our police not to use fire-arms, except under 
the gravest danger. It should be pointed out to them that we 
do not approve of the use of the fire-arms and we shall 
examine each case very strictly. I can imagine a case like the 
burning of the High Court building at Indore when firing 
had to be resorted to; or some other cases of widespread arson 
or individual killing that may be going on which has to be 
met m this way as there is no other way But broadly 
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speaking, we must try to put an end to firing by the police 
and the strictest injunction should be issued in regard to it. 
The police can use their batons or lathis, though even that 
should be done in moderation. They can use tear gas bombs 
where considered necessary. But let us try to put an end to 
this vicious circle of firing and killing which leads to such 
disastrous results. 

IS, It is difficult to frame specific rules. Existing rules, in a 
sense, are clear enough. The question is of their implemen- 
tation and how they are understood. It is in this matter that 
we can perhaps help in explaining the situation very clearly 
to our magistrates and police officials and they should be 
asked to explain it to the lower officers and others. I hope 
that you will take some steps to this end. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharial Nehru 



New Delhi 
27 August, 1956 



Mv dear Chief Minister,* 

*r ' 

3n August 12th, I sent you a letter’ in w^hich I drew 
^articular attention to the urgency and \ ital importance of 
increasing agricultural production and, more particularh 
food production. The particular occasion for my -writing to 
/ou then was my reaction to the conference of Ministers of 
mod and Agriculture of the States that had been held at 
fussoorie. At this conference, the statements made on 
sehalf of several States seemed to me to indicate an 
extraordinarily static view^ of a dynamic position. 

2 We have been compelled by circumstances to give more 
nd more thought to this matter. There is the rise in prices, 
he urgent necessity of importing foodgrains from abroad 
md generally our foreign exchange position which is not a 
.lappy one at all. In a sense, all these revolve round our 
agricultural production. A rise in prices of foodgrains is, I 
leed hardly point out, of vital significance to our people and 
o our second Five Year Plan. All our schemes are likely to be 
:ompletely upset if we cannot control prices. The price 
ndex very largely depends upon the prices of foodgrains and 
doth. We have to control these two, and this means that we 
must produce enough of both. When an emergency arises. 
Are have to import foodgrains, as we are importing today, 
3 ut the drain on our foreign exchange because of this, is 
terrific. We cannot, in effect, import both foodgrains and 
Ttachinery, etc. from abroad. If we have to import certain 


A specuU letter in addition to the Fortn ghU> I-etters 
Set, ante item 49 
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essential articles from abroad for the purposes of our Five 
Year Plan, then we have to pay for them with our exports 
For us to have to import even foodgrains is really to 
undermine the whole structure and the like, which we so 
badly require for our Plan. 

3. As a matter of fact, the only sound way of dealing with 
this situation is for us to export both agricultural produce, 
including foodgrains, as well as cloth, apart from other 
commodities. It is because of this that it has become essential 
for us to increase our cloth production. There is an 
argument about the relative values of mill-cloth production 
and the Ambar Charkha and handloom production. We all 
want to encourage handlooms and the Ambar Charkha, and 
we are doing so to the best of our ability. But, obviously, we 
cannot export the produce of the Ambar Charkha. We can 
only export mill-made textiles, apart from fancy handloom 
textiles. It is, therefore, necessary for us even to increase our 
mill production of cloth for export. We have natural 
markets all round India and we are losing them to other 
countries like Japan, Italy, etc., because we have not had 
enough of these for export. Consumption in India is 
growing, and that is welcome as it is a sign of somewhat 
higher standards. But, if this leads to the diminution of our 
exports, then it will hit us badly. 

4. But, I am writing to you principally about the food 
situation and the increase in the production of foodgrains 
that we should aim at. As I have previously pointed out to 
you, the general attitude exhibited at the Mussoorie 
Conference was depressing in the extreme. It seemed to me 
that that had no relation whatever to our second Five Year 
Plan or, indeed, to existing conditions in India. Stress was 
laid there on more and more money being provided for 
agricultural development in order to increase the food 
supply. This indeed is the easy way which required no 
particular intensity of thought. If we had enough money, we 
could do a thousand other things also, such as many more 
industrial projects and railway extensions and roads and so 
many other thmgs Wc could build up our heavy industry 
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more rapidly. Obviously there is a limitation on our 
resources and we have extended them to the utmost in the 
second Plan. In this Plan, we have provided, in various 
ways, a sum of over rupees one thousand crores fox increase 
in rural production. In addition to this, there are arrange- 
ments for provision of short-term credits in community 
projects and national extension areas. It is not possible for us 
to increase the allocation for agriculture. If we do so, we shut 
up shop elsewhere and give up a number of our important 
projects. 

5. This is the ptoblem. And I would like you and your 
colleagues in your Government to realize it. We cannot have 
It both ways. Are we then to conclude that there is no help for 
It except to give up the idea of increasing our food 
production above the fifteen per cent mentioned previously? 
That would be a confession of defeat. I do not think that this 
IS at all necessary. 

6. On the 5th of June, the Planning Commission sent a 
circular letter^ to all State Governments on the subject of a 
review of targets of agricultural production in the second 
Five Year Plan. I would particularly draw your attention to 
this letter because it deals at some length and in some detail, 
with this urgent problem. It makes specific proposals, each 
one of which is completely practical. I shall not repeat those 
proposals here, but I would like you and your Government 
and, more particularly, your Agricultural Department to 
consider this letter of the Planning Commission carefully. 
What surprises me is that, while the Planning Commission 
had indicated in such detail as to what should be done, this 


2. The circular stressed that: (1) national extension schemes and 
community projects be made an integral part of the agricultural 
programme, (2) extensive use be made of dry farming, seeds and fertilisers, 
(3) credit and market cooperatives be increased so as to increase food 
production. Agricuitural incomes should rise through better 
management of existing resources and by doubling agricultural 
production and the gap bet income* from agricuImraJ and 

md I growth should be reduced. 
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seems to have had little effect on the Mussoorie Conference I 
am inclined to think that neither this letter nor, indeed, the 
relevant chapters in the second Five Year Plan had been 
studied with any care by many of those who attended the 
Mussoorie Conference. It would have been helpful if the 
various proposals made in this letter had been examined 
seriatim. The letter asks for certain information. 1 do not 
know if any effort has been made to supply this information 
although the letter was sent two and a half months ago. 

7. One thing appears to be quite essential, and that is the 
closest possible integration of the community projects and 
national extension service with the States’ agricultural 
development schemes. In these community projects and 
national extension service we have built a very fine 
organization and, if we utilize it to the full in this respect, as 
we should, then the results obtained can very well be far- 
reaching The community projects and the national 
extension service should give priority to this and definite 
targets should be laid down for each group of villages 
We have decided to extend the community projects and 
national extension service to practically the whole of 
rural India in the course of the second Five Year Plan. This 
means that we can reach almost every village in this specific 
and detailed way. But it is essential that the Agricultural 
Departments of the States utilize to the full these- agencies 
which are really parts of their own set-up. 

8. Our chief difficulty in the past has been that while we 
take good decisions we cannot translate them into action 
easily. We cannot reach the man in the field and our dea- 
sions remain somewhere in the files of our various Depart- 
ments or offices. This difficulty need no longer exist because 
of this great organization that we have built up through the 
community projects and the national extension service 
This means, however, a clear realization of the objective in 
view, of the targets and of the importance of utilizing the 
community projects and national extension service for this 
purpose. 

9 We have immediately to r 


the schemes and targets 
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for agricultural production in the second Five Year Plan and 
to lay down specific steps that have to be taken to realize 
these targets. We ail know what these specific steps are in 
theory. The question is how to translate them into practice, 
how to reach every village and almost every family in the 
\ illage, and to organize supply of approved seeds, organic 
manures, apart from chemical fertilizers, etc. 

10 I shall be grateful if you will have ail these matters 
examined fully in terms of the letter of the Planning Com- 
mission of the 5th June, and to write to the Planning Com- 
mission giving the information required. Recently, our 
Food Secretary. Shri P.N. Thapar,^ visited China at our 
request. He has just come back and the information"* he has 
brought with him will, no doubt, help us in many ways, 
because there is much in common in the agricultural condi- 
tions in China and India. It appears that the great difference 
between China and India is in the average per acre produc- 
tion. Our best production in India is in no way inferior to 
that of China. But the great part of our food production is of 
a very low yield indeed. The gap between our good produc- 
tion and bad, is a very big one. In China, this gap is a small 
one. Thus, while the best yield of India is much the same as 
in China, the average yield is far greater in China than in 
India. It is for us to pull up these low-yield areas and this can 
undoubtedly be done. It is feasible and practicable. What is 
required is hard work and a detailed programme for each 
village. 


3. (1903--1982). Joined ihe Indian Civil Service, 1927; served in the 
Punjab; Secretary, Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Government of 
India, 1954-58. 

4. In his report, Thapar stressed that India should do all she could to 

develop agriculture and industry if she were not to be left far behind. 
China. He ed that the keystone of Chinese agriculture was the 
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11. We have begun to think too much in terms of chemical 
fertilizers. I have no doubt they are good and we should use 
them. But, I have also little doubt that too much reliance on 
chemical fertilizers is going to be bad for us, as indeediorany 
other country. Apart from this, it is wasteful for us not to 
utilize natural manures which are far better. Little attention 
apparently has been paid to this utilization of natural green 
manures. Here also, we adopt the easy way of getting a 
bucketful of chemical fertilizer and using it. 

12. In this matter, China is far ahead of us. They do not 
waste anything and they concentrate on the use of natural 
and green manures. Even human excreta is used to the fullest 
extent. Perhaps, our social customs come in the way to some 
extent, though I do not see why they should. Anyhow, in this 
hard and competitive world, we shall have to give up some of 
our old customs if they come in the way of national advance 

13. It is well known that great loss is caused to our food 
production by insects, pests, wild animals, etc. Something is 
done here, but that is not at all adequate. In China, they have 
had campaigns against these pests and have practically put 
an end to them, thus automatically increasing their food 
production greatly. In India, on the other hand, we are 
taking some steps which actually lead to a further destruc- 
tion or loss in foodgrains. Again, our old customs come in 
the way. Recent legislation in some States, banning the 
killing of cattle, has had little effect on the protection of the 
cattle which we aim at. It is producing strange results m 
other directions. I have been informed that many of these 
cattle, which have been left to fend for themselves, have 
turned wild and are doing a good deal of damage, apart from 
injuring food crops. As is natural, the good cattle suffer and 
the standard goes down. So, not only are the cattle not 
properly protected or looked after, but a new danger arises 
and our food production suffers. 

14. You will, I hope, soon reply to the Planning 
Commission. But, I would beg of you to write to me on this 
subject also as I am not only interested in it greatly but 
consider it of vital importance I repeat what I said before 
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that we must get out of our old and static ruts of thinking. 
We have to take this matter upas some kind of a crusade with 
some missionary zeal Our experts have to wake up and give 
up thinking in some acadeinic way which has no relation to 
the problems of today. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlaf Nehru 



My dear Chief Minister, 


New Delhi 
20 September, 1956 


Much has happened in India and abroad since I wrote to 
you, and there is much to tell you or to comment upon. I do 
not quite know how to cover this period of trouble and strife 
2. Parliament ended a brief but very full and eventful ses 
sion.2 During this session, it dealt with the States Reorgani- 
zation Bill and the Constitution Amendment Bill.^ It was 
rather extraordinary that, after a year of fierce controversy, 
these measures should have been passed by Parliament 
quietly and by overwhelming majorities. No one can say 
that these majorities were the result of unwilling Members 
being induced to vote by Party discipline. As you know, 
some of the principal decisions were really taken by 
Members of Parliament on their own initiative and not by 
any pressure from Government. The decision about a com- 
posite Bombay State emerged from the storm and stress of 
many months of argument and conflict. It is true that we 
welcomed it. But we had almost given it up as something we 
could not bring about in existing circumstances. When, 
however, some Members of Parliament took the initiative, 
there was an overwhelming response from the other 
Members, including M.P.s of several parties. One might 
well say that the private Member of Parliament, in a moment 
of crisis and difficulty, took the lead, and the Government 


1. On 13 September 1956 

2 The Constitution (Ninth Amendment) Bill giving effect to the 
scheme env saged in the States Reorganization Act was passed by Loi: 
Sabha and Rajya Sabha on 7 and 1 September 1956 dy 
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followed that lead. It was not that Government followed it 
unwillingly, because we had all along hoped that a com- 
posite Bombay State would be decided upon. 

3 Another im'portant work of the last session of Parlia- 
ment was the discussion on the second Five Year Plan which 
had begun in the previous session.^ We had a long and 
helpful discussion. As usual, a good deal of attention was 
paid to minor matters and not so much to the basic policy 
and strategy of the Plan. But, the debate was very instructive 
and, I have no doubt, it did good. In spite of the fierce 
arguments about other matters in the country, the fact 
remains that the most important subject for us has been this 
second Five Year Plan. The first Plan was relatively easy 
canter. It began at a slow pace and gradually gathered speed 
and, finally, finished its run to a good pace. By that run, it 
brought us not only to a more promising stage of our 
nation’s growth, but also to a much more difficult one. 
These five years to come are of vital importance in the 
shaping of the new India. If we succeed, as succeed we must 
and will, then we have laid sure foundations for the future 
growth. 

4 There were other many important measures before Par- 
liament, to which I need not refer. One. however, deserves 
particular aotice. This was the Central Excise BilP by which 
authority vas taken to increase the rate of excise duty on mill 
cloth. This was by no means universally w'elcomedand, in 
fact, it evoked a good deal of criticism. And yet, I have no 
doubt that it was the right thing to do. Perhaps, few 
Governments and few Parliaments, on the eve of an election, 

3. Membeis of Opposition in both Houses criticized the Government 
for not providing precise evaluation of the First Plan before seeking the 
approval of the Second Plan; demanded reduction in income tax and 
other taxes; aad the setting up of a new steel plant The Second Plan was 
approved bj Rajya Sabha on 7 September and by Lok Sabha on 13 
September 156. 

4. The Bill passed by Lok Sabha and Rajya Sabha on 3 and 8 September 

1956 ly aimed at checking the rue in the price of cloth 

more the inoeasing profits on ex mill pnees. 
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would have ventured to take a step which, prima facie, was 
going to be unpopular. It was only after full discussion and 
deep thought that we agreed to it, realizing that it was 
necessary. I cannot prophesy what the result of it will be m 
regard to prices of cloth. We hope that prices will not rise or, 
at any rate, will not rise much. The whole purpose of this 
excise, strange as it may seem, was to keep down prices in the 
future. 

5. Parliament ended its session peacefully and, on the 
whole, happily. There was a feeling of satisfaction in 
Members’ minds, as of good work done. But if there was 
peace in Parliament, there was not much of it in evidence 
elsewhere. And, in some parts of the country, there was 
much trouble. While the fate of Bombay State hung in the 
balance, there had been rioting and arson and many other 
forms of misbehaviour in Bombay City and in parts of 
Maharashtra. When Parliament came to a decision about 
this great composite State of Bombay, Gujarat and espe- 
cially the city of Ahmedabad witnessed a wave of resentment 
and angry denunciation. Even in this peaceful and disci- 
plined State, nurtured by Gandhiji and afterwards by Sardar 
Patel, rioting raised its ugly head and was followed in some 
places by jsolice firing and deaths. As usual, the original 
cause of dissatisfaction receded into the background and this 
firing and death became a major issue to rouse the people. 
Some, who had developed the habit of trying to fish in 
troubled waters, rushed to the scene from other parts of India 
and added fuel to the fire. 

6. It would, however, be wrong to imagine that some out- 
siders created this crisis in Ahmedabad and Gujarat, There 
can be little doubt that the decision of Parliament came as a 
shock to the people there chiefly because of its suddenness 
and lack of mental preparation for it. There was an element 
of anger that the people of Gujarat could be ignored and 
bypassed and an impression that this was done to please 
others. This of course was not true. Circumstances, as I have 
said above forced the pace of events in Parliament and 
we had to come to a quick decision There could be no 
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postponement of the issue at the last moment. The open 
trouble in Ahmedabad has subsided, but it appears that the 
minds of many are still agitated and those who seek trouble 
can take advantage of this disquiet. 

7 I have written to you on several occasions about this 
growth of the spirit of violence, almost bordering on 
anarchy, which has been so evident in India during the past 
year or so. The question of States reorganization brought it 
to a head. But there have been other instances also. What 
happened in Gujarat was politically painful, because it was 
least expected. Why did we fail in our appraisal of the 
situation there? Are we so out of touch with the feelings and 
passions of our people? I cannot imagine that such an 
upheaval can take place suddenly and merely because of 
anger and a new turn of events. There must have been other 
and more long-standing causes which came to a head 
because of this apparent provocation. We may blame others 
and our judgement might be justified- But two facts stand 
out: one is this disastrous tendency to violence and destruc- 
tion; other IS the gulf between many of our people, and 
especially the younger generation, and the Government or 
the Congress or the older generation of leaders. 

8 I think that we must give the most earnest thought to 
these matters and not merely rest content by blaming others 
Introspection and a searching of heart by all of us is neces- 
sary. Wherein have we erred, what wrong steps have we 
taken? I believe we have worked hard and to the best of our 
ability and we have not spared ourselves. And yet somehow 
the spirit of violence and evil stalks over the land. 

9 In the Punjab, there is occasional recrudescence of the 
senseless agitation against the regional formula.^ A greater 
folly I cannot imagine. This takes the shape of personal 
violence. I think, however, that the mischief-makers in the 
Punjab are confined to some elements in a few cities, and the 


5 On 8 and 9 September the suppo of Maha Punjab movement 
had clashed with Congiessiijcn a Ja andhar and Amntsar 
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mass of the people have shown little sympathy with them 
This Maha Punjab agitation is the quintessence of narrow 
communalism which we have fought in the past and will 
have to fight in the future. 

10 There has been yet another and rather an alarming 
exhibi tion of communalism in northern India. Y ou know of 
the agitation against the book “^‘Reiigious Leaders”.® I can 
understand people objecting to some passages m that book 
and drawing attention to them. But. there was something 
much deeper, and it was obvious that mischief was afoot and 
had been deliberately organized. The offending passages 
were broadcast in cyclostyled papers by the very persons who 
objected to them. Demonstrations and riots took place, and 
these were met by counter-demonstrations and riots. Some 
students of the Aligarh University played a disgraceful part 
m this agitation. Their retiring Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Zakir 
Hussain,’ has described this in stronger language than 
anyone else can use.® Some of the accounts that came from 
Aligarh about the students’ behaviour were exaggerated 
But, what actually happened was bad enough. As usual, 
Muslim communalism led to Hindu communalism taking 
the offensive. In the result, inevitably, many suffered. 

1 i But this exhibition of communalism had another and a 
dangerous aspect, in so far as some Muslims were concerned 
The slogans that were raised were not only anti-national, 
but also treasonable. It is said that some people had come 
from Pakistan and had incited others to misbehave. This 
may be partly true, but there are enough people in India who 
can be expected to misbehave in this way. Some newspapers 

6 Communal violence broke out m early September in several towns in 
Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, and West Bengal over the reprinting of a 
book entitled Living Biographies of Religious Leaders by Henry and 
Dana Lee Thomas with a foreword by K.M. Munshi. 

7. For b. fn. see Vol. 1, p. 439. 

8. On 18 September 1956, Zakir Hussain expressed deep disappoint- 
ment and a sense of shock at the "disgraceful manner” in which the 
students of Aligarh Muslim University had behaved. "I am sure that your 
action should have caused pain to the sou of the ProphcL 
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in Delhi itself and in other parts of North India are full of 
communal poison, both Muslim and Hindu. Communal 
organizations, which seem to lie low, suddenly raise their 
ugly heads whenever some incident occurs. The Hindu 
communal organizations are well known, and the Jan 
Sangh has now assumed some kind of leadership in mischief 
Among the Muslims, the old Muslim League still e-xists m 
Malabar, though it has faded out from the rest of India, The 
Islami Jamait^ is now the most aggressive organization of 
this type, issuing speeches and writings of a venomous kind 
The freedom of the Press and of speech and our democratic 
Constitution spread out their wide umbrella to cover all this 
evil brood. 

12. Probably, much of this trouble, as well as that connec- 
ted with the States Reorganization, is due to the approa- 
ching general elections. All our opposition parties want to 
cash in whenever trouble occurs, in the hope that this will 
pay them dividends when the time for voting comes. 
Opposition is justified in taking advantage of the mistakes 
of Government. But it is sad to see how some of these people 
belonging to Opposition parties, in their over-eager desire 
for an election success, forget some of the basic principles 
and decencies that should cover public life in India. They 
talk of joint fronts against the Congress, and the Socialists 
and the communalists and the Communists all try to club up 
together against the Congress and the Government, each 
feeling too weak to stand on its own feet. Whatever happens, 
a chorus of voices is raised to condemn Government. 

13. A recent article in the Manchester Guardian by their 
correspondent in India, who is no particular friend of the 


9. Established in 1941, it aimed at revival of Islamic values and ideas 
and retreat to tradition in face of modern ideological challenges. It 
concerned itself ivith religious education, non-secular text-books, and 
facilities for Haj pilgrims and organiaed a campaign against a 
ovi code 
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Government or the Congress, brought out this significant 
feature in the Indian landscape. It pointed out how Govern- 
ment is anxious to protect the minorities and show tender- 
ness to opposing groups. It gave numerous instances of how 
Government had behaved so as not to cause offence, and 
then it goes on to say: “The only body of people who can be 
criticized in India with absolute immunity, is the Govern- 
ment: call them corrupt, inefficient, dictatorial, or Com- 
munist, and they will turn the other cheek. ’’ I suppose we do 
not always turn the other cheek but I think there is much 
truth in this statement. The great game not only for people 
in the Opposition, but for many others is to join in a chorus 
of condemnation of Government. This does not require any 
thinking or high degree of intellect or knowledge of facts 
Mr. Appleby, whose report you must have read, expressed 
his amazement at this aspect of India’s life. Having praised 
our achievement and stated that the achievements visible 
here are enormous and of a size and quality probably never 
before or elsewhere approached together, he goes on to say: 
“India has been both building and serving democratic 
values while at the same time engaging in a monumental 
programme of economic development. Facing tremendous 
need and many great difficulties, both primary objectives 
have been served convincingly with vision, wisdom and 
hard practical performance. The two Five Year Plans have 
been brilliantly conceived in their analysis of needs and their 
balancing of values... . Most of the programmatic fields have 
been well directed, and the community development pro- 
gramme as a whole has been successful far beyond any 
reasonable expectation.” 

14 Having paid this handsome tribute, he goes on to say 
“Yet, in the face of these achievements, one finds m 
Parliament, in the Press, in the universities and in many 
conversations that citizens of pretension, cultivation and 
influence voice criticisms which tend to suggest a sense of 
failure and a lack of confidence. Criticisms.... are made in 
such sweeping and extravagant and in terras so little 
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recognizing the nature and means to administrative improve- 
ment, as to be damaging and threatening of increasing 
damage to India’s great march forward. One is moved to 
observe that India’s greatest need is for a sense of certainty 
concerning her own success.” 

15. We have encouraged opposition and criticism and even 
many kinds of action which few countries would tolerate. I 
think we have been right in doing so. But it is time that 
people realized that politics and economics or any kind of 
progress or democracy in India are not served by violence, 
indecency and vulgarity. We have to face difficult and 
serious problems which require capacity for thought, res- 
traint and sustained action. We stand out in the world as a 
mature nation possessing some degree of wisdom, and yet, 
we see this infantile and unintelligent behaviour which 
rejoices the hearts of our enemies. 

16. Ido not wish to give you a pessimistic and unbalanced 
picture of India. If I have stressed one unfortunate and 
distressful aspect, I should like you to remember other and 
far more important ones. Think of the mighty works that are 
being carried on in all parts of India by the people of India; 
of our brilliant young men and women who are working in 
our scientific laboratories and institutes; of the new and 
ever-growing army of our engineers and technicians who are 
building this New India; of our young men in our armed 
forces who fill me with pride whenever I see them and find 
them intelligent, keen-minded and courageous; of the tens 
of thousands of our workers in the community development 
schemes who are filled with enthusiasm and a crusading 
spirit in the great task of changing rural India; of many of 
our younger civil servants who at an early stage carry heavy 
responsibilities: and indeed of the masses of the people of 
India working over this vast land and keeping this great 
machine going. Instead of appreciating and encouraging 
this work, some of our people are bent on running down not 
only the Government, but their country and all their 
countrymen and on creating an atmosphere of defeatism 
and frustrauon 
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recognizing the nature and means to administrative improve- 
ment, as to be damaging and threatening of increasing 
damage to India’s great march forward. One is moved to 
observe that India's greatest need is for a sense of certainty 
concerning her own success.” 

1 5. We have encouraged opposition and cri ticism and even 
many kinds of action which few countries would tolerate. I 
think we have been right in doing so. But it is time that 
people realized that politics and economics or any kind of 
progress or democracy in India are not served by violence, 
indecency and vulgarity. We have to face difficult and 
serious problems which require capacity for thought, res- 
traint and sustained action. We stand out in the world as a 
mature nation possessing some degree of wisdom, and yet, 
we see this infantile and unintelligent behaviour which 
rejoices the hearts of our enemies. 

16. Ido not wish to give you a pessimistic and unbalanced 
picture of India. If I have stressed one unfortunate and 
distressful aspect, I should like you to remember other and 
far more important ones. Think of the mighty works that are 
being carried on in all parts of India by the people of India; 
of our brilliant young men and women who are working in 
our scientific laboratories and institutes; of the new and 
ever-growing array of our engineers and technicians who are 
building this New India; of our young men in our armed 
forces who fill me with pride whenever I see them and find 
them intelligent, keen-minded and courageous; of the tens 
of thousands of our workers in the community development 
schemes who are filled with enthusiasm and a crusading 
spirit in the great task of changing rural India: of many of 
our younger civil servants who at an early stage carry heavy 
responsibilities; and indeed of the masses of the people of 
India working over this vast land and keeping this great 
machine going. Instead of appreciating and encouraging 
this work, some of our people are bent on running down not 
only the Government, but their country and all their 
countrymen and on creating an atmosphere of defeatism 
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17. I have laid stress on the bad side not because it is 
dominant, but because even a little evil carries its poison far 
and v/e have to be aware of it so that we can meet its menace 
Nothing is more dangerous than complacency and self- 
righteousness and living in one’s own shell regardless of 
changing conditions and the new thoughts and urges that 
fill the new generation. Most of us belong to a passing 
generation. We have grown up under different conditions 
and have been moulded by other forces. Now, even the 
struggle for India’s freedom, which meant so much to us, is 
past history and its most moving episodes are hardly 
remembered by the new generation. And yet, it is this new 
generation which will have to carry the burden of India 
tomorrow. 

18. I spoke the other day^® about this new world that is 
rapidly growing around us, the new world of science and 
technology and engiE.eering. In the measure we fit in with 
this new world, we shall progress. Old slogans have ceased to 
have much meaning today. The new world requires new 
minds and new thinking and new training. It is going to be a 
world primarily of the votaries of science and the experts in 
technology and engineering and the infinite progeny of 
science. While this new world is gradually taking shape, the 
hard shell of the old encloses it and prevents its growth. 

19. I have often told you that the biggest revolutionary 
change that is taking place in India is in our rural areas 
through our community development schemes. I do not 
mean to imply that every community project or national 
extension service block is an example to glorify; but, by and 
large, these projects and blocks are bringing about revolu- 
tionary changes in our countryside. In recognition of this 
fact and also because it has become essential to ally this vital 
movement with food production, we have constituted a 
separate Ministry” to deal with community development 


10, In his reply to the debate on second Five Year Plan in Lok Sabha on 
15 1966 

11 On 8 September 1956 
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Shri S.K. Dey/^ the dynamic Administrator ot these comm- 
unity schemes, now becomes the Minister in charge, working 
in close cooperation with the Food and Agriculture Ministry'. 

20. This is a significant step which indicates our new 
outlook — the importance we attach to community develop- 
ment as well as the vital necessity of increasing food 
production. I have written to you often in regard to the 
essentiaj nature of the problem and I want you and all vour 
Ministers, and more especially your ^finisters of Agri- 
culture, to realize their responsibility in this matter. It is 
around this growth in food and agricultural produce that we 
shall not only build up the prosperity of our peasantry and 
the stability of our agrarian economy, but provide the means 
for the development of our industry. 

21. There is another important point for us to bear in 
mind and this relates to co-operation. There is much talk of 
co-operation and we have had some reports from China 
and other countries. What exactly is co-operation? In its 
essence, it is not merely an organization to provide credit, 
but a social movement, a means by which social changes are 
brought about. Therefore, essentially, it must be a people’s 
movement and not something imposed from above. In the 
past, the cooperative movement in India did not prosper 
greatly because it was too official and too much tied up with 
intricate rules which impeded growth. We want to make it a 
vital movement, a voluntary growth from the village 
upwards. It is round the village multi-purpose cooperative, 
the panchayat, and the school, that the life of the village 
should revolve. That will be the foundation of democracy 
and self-reliant growth. 

22. I'here may be larger cooperatives. But if these lose 
touch with the village and become too much controlled by 
officials from above, then they will lose the real spirit that we 
wish to evolve. During the last two or three years, there has 
been some growth in small cooperatives in the community 
project and national extension service areas, I am told that 


12 For b tn see Vo! 3 p 54 
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about a million and a half families have associated them- 
selves in these village cooperatives without any special help 
This shows that where the right lead is given, the response is 
good. 

23. The next five years, indeed the next two or three years, 
are vital for our food and agriculture. We should aim at 
doubling our food production within ten years. I am 
convinced that this is a feasible proposition, if it is tackled 
through these community schemes and in an intensive way 
Real progress depends on intensive cultivation and not on 
more land being cultivated. If more land is available, 
certainly it should be cultivated. But, I do hope that this will 
not be at the expense of our forests which are so necessary for 
our well-being. We have to approach this problem in a 
methodical way, and each community block must draw up 
its own programme of development and spread it out to each 
family in that area. 

24 Whether it is in regard to food production or any other 
activity, we have to go down to each family. It is not enough 
for Governments to pass fine laws or issue good instructions 
They have to reach the cultivator or the worker or the 
professional man and to be implemented by them. Fortu- 
nately, we have now got a very fine organization reaching 
down to the village — the community project and national 
extension service. We can use that organization for any 
purpose, provided always that we can explain our objectives 
to the peasant and gain his willing support. 

25 I have laid stress on food production through the 
community schemes. But this does not mean that we should 
give up the other activities of the community projects or the 
national extension service. It is these activities that enthuse 
the people and create a feeling of pride and confidence in 
them. In the final analysis, it is this feeling of pride and 
self-reliance that counts. 

26 Even as we have to approach each family for our food 
production programme we have to do so for our State Joans 
and savings scheme The recent su of the State loans on 
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which I should like to congratulate you. has indicated what 
great reserves we have in our people if we can but tap them 
In the States where the approach was made to the family, the 
results have been startlingly successful. 1 should like to 
congratulate specially the States of Madras and Andhra. 

2? I have written to you at great length about our domestic 
matters. And yet, all these internal developments are closeh 
tied up with external happenings, if there is war, all our 
plans are shattered. If our exports and imports cannot go 
through the Suez Canal, ail our estimates and planning are 
pow^erfully affected. The Suez Canal issue is thus not mereh 
an important world issue in which we take interest, but 
something intimately related to our own work and future 
We have struggled hard to help where we can in lessening 
tension and in moving the chief parties concerned towards a 
negotiated settlement. A superficial view would indicate 
that the differences between the two viewpoints are much 
too wide apart to be bridged. But, on closer analysis, you will 
see that the gap is not in reality so wide. The real difficulty is 
not the Suez Canal but all the fears and apprehensions, the 
vested interests and the new urges that lie behind it. There is 
oil, of course, which runs the modern world, and there is the 
conflict between the rising Arab nationalism and such 
elements of Western control as still exist in those areas. 

28 I think that war is not likely to come now. But, it must 
be remembered that we were on the verge of war some days 
ago. Even now, the danger is not past. What is more likely, 
however, is the continuation of a cold war in this region, 
with ail its tensions and inevitable losses. Mr. Dulles talks of 
converting the Suez Canal into a “dry ditch” by sending 
ships round the Cape of Good Hope. As I wrote, the coO' 
ference of some principal users’ countries is meeting in 
London,'® and our colleague, Shri V.K. Krishna Menon, is 

13, Eighteen nations began their meeting at London on 1 9 September 
to form the Suez Canal Users’ Association to ensure the users' right of 
navigation and control over the canal. Earlier, on 16 September, Nasser 
had after rejecting the canal users’ plan insisted on a new agreement being 
arrived at with the user countries thrmi^ negonauons 
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in consultation wish President Nasser in Cairo. I do not 
know if you had occasion to read Ki ishna Menon’s speeches 
at the London Conference^'^ which, was held last month, 
These speeches were important because they brought out 
clearly what the position was.^'’ As a representative of India, 
he carries a great responsibility in this matter, and we must 
all wish him success in helping to bridge the gulf that exists 

29. Any failure to do so means a new and indefinite period 
of conflict. This may not be a big-scale war to begin with, 
but it will upset much that is happening in the world and 
keep us on the verge of a big war. Egypt, of course, might 
suffer, but I think the Western Powers would ultimately 
suffer much more because they have much more to lose. 

30. In another four days’ I am going to Saudi 

Arabia for a brief visit This was fixed up long ago, and has 
nothing to do with the Suez Canal. In India, we are going to 
have a multitude of distinguished visitors during this winter 
season. Among them are the Emperor of Ethiopia, the 
President of Syiiad® the President of Lebanon^® the 
President of Indonesia, possibly Premier Chou En-Iai of 
China, Vice-Premier Chen Yun^^ of China, the Prime 
Minister of Poland,®^ the Prime Minister of NepaP^ and 

14. See anie, p 401. 

15. Disagreeing with the U.S Plan which called for a system of 
international control of the canal by the users, Krishna Menon proposed 
[hat a consultative body should help Egypt in keeping control 

16. From 24 to 27 September 1956. 

17 Haile Selassie. For b. fn see Vol. 1, p, 112. He visited India from 25 
o 27 October 1956. 

18. Shakuri aUKuwatli (1891-1967). President of Syria, 1943-47 and 
955-58. He visited India from 17 to 21 January 1957. 

19 The visit by Camille Chamoun did not take place. 

20. Ahmed Soekarno. Forb. fn. see Vol. 1, p. 222. He also could not visit 
ndia on this occasion. 

21. From 28 November to 10 December 1956. 

22. His proposed visit to India was postponed. 

23. Josef Cyrankiewid visited India from 24 March to 3 April 1957. 

24 Tanka Prasad Acfaarya (b 1912) Founder of Nqaal Praja ParUhad 
arty Prime Minuter 1965-57 He visited India from 3 to 18 her 
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Lord^^ and Lady Attiee. This is a formidable list. And, then 
there will be many distinguished visitors foi our L'neseo 
Conlerence^® and Buddha Jayanti celebrations. Many of 
these eminent guests of ours will travel about India and may 
visit your State. In the past, you have been good enough to 
give your co-operation in welcoming these guests. I hope 
you will do so again. You will, of course, be informed of 
their programmes as soon as these have been prepared. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


25, For b fn, see Vol. 1 , p. 29 They visited India from i i November to 
13 December 1956. 

26 The ninth session of the Unesco General Conference was held at 
New Delhi from 5 November to 5 December 1956. 

27. As pan of Suddha Jayanti celebrations lasting over a week from 2^ 
to 30 November 1956. an international symposium on Buddhism’t 
conixibut on to art letlers and philosophy was organized at New Dclh 

f 9f\ r, 9q November 
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New Delhi 
20 September, 1956 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

I sent you today my fortnightly letter. In this I referred to the 
recent communal outbreaks in some parts of India in 
connection with the book “Religious Leaders”, There is no 
doubt that the Muslim demonstrations were particularly 
encouraged by some mischievous persons; some of these are 
well-known. The fact that an editor of a paper should 
actually publish all the offending passages and draw wide 
attention to them itself indicates the mischievous intention 

2. After these demonstrations, in the course of which 
objectionable language and slogans were raised, Hindu 
communal organizations, the Jan Sangh and the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the like, came into the field with their 
counter-demonstrations and slogans which were equally 
objectionable. Looting of Muslim shops took place. There 
were cases of stabbing too. In some places the police had to 
resort to firing. 

3. All this indicates how easy it is for communal passions 
to be roused. We cannot be complacent about these matters, 
nor should we wait for trouble to occur before we take 
action. 

4. I think that even in these recent disturbances some 
quicker action on the part of the district authorities, where 
trouble was feared, would have helped in preventing this 
Trouble spreads more especially because of what news- 
papers write or processions which, in such cases, almost 
always lead to violence. I feel that such processions should 

* A specia leUCT in addition to the Fortnightly Leucrs. 
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be checked whenever there is tension or any likelihood of 
disturbance. 

5. This whole idea of taking out processions is a peculiar 
feature of the Indian scene in crowded cities. It is the duty of 
the State to prevent obstruction of traffic and annoyance to 
people in the streets, quite apart from other considerations 
A procession undoubtedly obstructs traffic and annoys the 
passersby, shopkeepers, etc. Usually, when tensions exist, 
shopkeepers become afraid and close their shops. 

6. The problem of how to deal with newspapers is a 
peculiarly difficult one. I have personally come to the 
conclusion that we must have fresh legislation to deal with 
the spread of communal hatred by newspapers, etc. I would 
confine this to offensive communal writin gs, and not extend 
It at all in the political or other fields. This matter is one of 
high importance and I feel sure that we shall have the 
approval of the general public if we take stronger measures 
than we have done thus far in dealing with communal 
incitement and violence. 

7. I have an idea that most of our Governments have 
become much too legal-minded. When a newspaper or an 
individual misbehaves, we dare not take action lest the law 
courts might acquit the person concerned. If we proceeded 
under the Detention Act, we are again doubtful what the 
Advisory Board might do. So we spend a long time in taking 
legal advice and meanwhile the situation changes. It is 
seldom that legal advice can be quite clear in such matters. 

8. I feel that even in existing conditions we should act 
much more promptly. If we are convinced that a newspaper 
editor or any other individual has spread communal hatred 
and incited people to communal violence, we should arrest 
him and either proceed against him in a court of law or keep 
him under preventive detention. We should not be afraid of 
his being acquitted. It may even not be necessary to keep him 
for long. The point is that a crisis has to be met by immediate 
and effective action and usually arrests of obvious offenders 
IS the best preventive Naturally the local authorities will 
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have to be the judges of what action to take. What I wish to 
point out is that they must not live under constant fear of 
someone whom they have arrested being acquitted. It does 
not matter much if he is acquitted. Government will have 
discharged its function and the general public will realize 
that we are going to stand no nonsense in regard to 
communal troubles. In fact such acquittals in obviously bad 
cases would strengthen the hands of Government to bring 
legislation to deal with such matters. 

9. While Muslim communal organizations sometimes 
create trouble in the way of provocative speeches and 
slogans, it is obvious that the ultimate sufferers are bound to 
be Muslims or other minorities if communal passions are 
roused. This has been the case in this agitation about the 
book "Religious Leaders”. 

10. I am venturing to write to you so that you might give 
thought to this matter and not hesitate to take action when 
you think it necessary- I have an impression that we have 
been rather slow in this respect recently and allowed trouble 
to grow. Well-known bad characters of the goonda type and 
notorious communal fanatics who spread poison from day 
to day are allowed to continue their mischievous activities 
without let or hindrance. When some actual trouble occurs, 
usually some fairly innocent people are arrested and the 
mischief-makers escape. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharial Nehru 
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New Delhi 
14 October, 1956 
Vijaya Dasbmi 

My dear Chief Minister, 

As I write to you this letter, the city of Delhi is awaiting, with 
a good deal of apprehension, the rapid advance of the 
swollen Jamuna river. This flood is coming nearer and 
nearer like an army bent on aggression. We have had enough 
notice of it, and such steps as can be taken have been taken. 
The various embankments have been strengthened and are 
guarded night and day by our Sappers and Miners in case 
any breach occurs. Large low-lying areas have been 
evacuated both by cattle and human beings. 

2. Because of these precautions, perhaps, the damage that 
IS likely to occur will be limited. In Delhi we are in a position 
to take rapid measures of protection, even though they may 
not be wholly adequate, for nature in its fury is still stronger 
than man’s effort. But vast areas in India, more especially the 
rural areas and the small towns, have no such protective 
apparatus. And today a good part of North and East India 
has been converted into a sea. I am told that, flying from 
Kashmir to Delhi, one finds these wide stretches of water as 
soon as one leaves the mountains. So, also, in going from 
Delhi to Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and West Bengal. Here in 
Delhi and, no doubt, in many other places there has been 
incessant and continuous rain, as at the height of the 
monsoon. Today was the first more or less clear day after a 
long interval. 

3. From ail reports received, the damage done in West 
Bengal in Uttar Pradesh and in Bihar by these rains and 
floods has been enormous Areas whiti are used to 
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periodical floods, as in northern Bihar have, to some extent, 
adapted themselves to this recurring disaster. On this 
occasion, however, vast areas which were unused to floods 
and unprepared for them have suffered this calamity, and I 
am told that, in West Bengal and parts of Uttar Pradesh 
especially, thousands of villages are today represented by 
just rubble and mounds of earth. Behind this unleashing of 
the waters lies human misery and great loss of our crops 
which are of vital importance to us. immediately, the 
problem always is to give food and some improvised shelter 
to these shelterless human beings. But we have to think at 
the same time of what to do about them in the future. It is noi 
much good allowing them to build their mud huts again m 
the same places and thus inviting disaster afresh. Perhaps, 
from a long-term point of view, this disaster may be an 
advantage as it gives us an opportunity to fashion our 
villages in a better way and, thus, to put an end to the 
miserable hovels in which our people have lived for so long 
That is a vast undertaking. And yet, there is no escape from 
It. And, why indeed should we try to escape, however big the 
task? 

4. We have, therefore, to think from now onwards of this 
broader planning of our villages. The first thing to 
remember is that a village should be situated on higher 
ground so that the houses might escape the recurring floods 
This has been done, I believe, to some extent, in the past few 
years in U ttar Pradesh and Bihar and the results have been 
satisfactory. It has to be done now on a much bigger scale 
Secondly, the building of houses and other structures in the 
village must be done in a planned and hygienic way. Each 
village should have at least one decent and biggish building 
which can serve as a school or as a community centre or, in 
times of emergency, as a refuge. 

5. Just at the time when w'e had to face many difficult 
problems in connection with our second Five Year Plan and 
the economic situation, we have to face this rather over- 
whelming situation Perhaps it is as weD that we have to do 
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so because this may help to put a new vitality into us to meet 
the challenge o£ nature by the challenge of our manhood. 

6 Since I wrote to you last, I have paid a brief visit to Saudi 
Arabia.^ This was a new type of country for me, new not 
because it was largely desert, but because of the impact of 
dollars and a money economy on an ancient, simple and 
virile people, i saw a great deal of construction, big solid 
buildings growing up and broad roads being built, where 
ihere had been small straggling towns containing chiefly 
mud houses. These new houses were full of air-conditioners 
and electric coolers and many other gadgets which contrasted 
strangely with the bare and bleak country around. I was 
given a very friendly and cordial welcome not only by the 
King,^ but the people wherever I went, and I liked the 
people. But, always, I was thinking of how this intrusion of 
dollars would affect the life of the people, and I was not a 
little apprehensive that that effect might not be all to the 
good. Indeed, I mentioned it to my hosts there and asked 
them if there was not any danger of the people growing soft 
and losing the qualities which had enabled them to maintain 
their freedom and their distinctive way of living. The desert, 
like the mountains, breeds hardy people. They have to 
contend against the harsher aspects of nature and their \'er> 
survival demands physical toughness and a capacity for 
endurance. Civilization has developed chiefly in the richer 
valleys and the plains where nature is soft and man has had 
greater leisure to lead an easier life. But that easy life itself 
had led to softening of his fibre, even though there has been 
intellectual growth. 

7. In Saudi Arabia there is not only the great and 
inhospitable desert, but also the stern, puritanical tenets of 
the Wahabi sect of Islam, to which the ruling family 
belongs. In theory and, presumably, in practice, the law is 
the old Mosaic Law as interpreted by the Muslim law-givers 
of old in the Shariat. It is a hard law which does not deal 

1 From 24 to 27 September 1956 

2- Abdul Aziz Saud. tor b fn. see Vo 3 p 534 
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periodical floods, as in northern Bihar have, to some extent, 
adapted themselves to this recurring disaster. On this 
occasion, however, vast areas which were unused to floods 
and unprepared for them have suffered this calamity, and I 
am told that, in West Bengal and parts of Uttar Pradesh 
especially, thousands of villages are today represented by 
just rubble and mounds of earth. Behind this unleashing of 
the waters lies human misery and great loss of our crops 
which are of vital importance to us. Immediately, the 
problem always is to give food and some improvised shelter 
to these shelterless human beings. But we have to think at 
the same time of what to do about them in the future. It is not 
much good allowing them to build their mud huts again m 
the same places and thus inviting disaster afresh. Perhaps, 
from a long-term point of view, this disaster may be an 
advantage as it gives us an opportunity to fashion our 
villages in a better way and, thus, to put an end to the 
miserable hovels in which our people have lived for so long 
That is a vast undertaking. And yet, there is no escape from 
It, And, why indeed should we try to escape, however big the 
task? 

4. We have, therefore, to think from now onwards of this 
broader planning of our villages. The first thing to 
remember is that a village should be situated on higher 
ground so that the houses might escape the recurring floods 
This has been done, I believe, to some extent, in the past few 
years in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar and the results have been 
satisfactory. It has to be done now on a much bigger scale 
Secondly, the building of houses and other structures in the 
village must be done in a planned and hygienic way. Each 
village should have at least one decent and biggish building 
which can serve as a school or as a community centre or, in 
times of emergency, as a refuge. 

5. Just at the time when we had to face many difficult 
problems in connection with our second Five Year Plan and 
the economic situation, we have to face this rather over- 
whelming situation. Perhaps it is as well that we have to do 
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so because ihis may help to put a new vitality into us to meet 
the challenge of nature by the challenge of our manhood. 

6 Since I wrote to you last, I have paid a brief visit to Saudi 
Arabia.^ This was a new type of country for me, new not 
because it was largely desert, but because of the impact of 
dollars and a money economy on an ancient, simple and 
virile people. I saw a great deal of construction, big solid 
buildings growing up and broad roads being built, w'here 
there had been small straggling towns containing chiefly 
mud houses. These new houses were full of air-conditioners 
and electric coolers and many other gadgets w’hich contrasted 
strangely with the bare and bleak country around. I w^as 
given a very friendly and cordial welcome not only by the 
King,2 but the people wherever I went, and I liked the 
people. But, always, I was thinking of how this intrusion of 
dollars would affect the life of the people, and I was not a 
little apprehensive that that effect might not be all to the 
good. Indeed, I mentioned it to my hosts there and asked 
them if there was not any danger of the people growdng soft 
and losing the qualities which had enabled them to maintain 
their freedom and their distinctive way of living. The desert, 
like the mountains, breeds hardy people. They have to 
contend against the harsher aspects of nature and their very 
survival demands physical toughness and a capacity for 
endurance. Civilization has developed chiefly in the richer 
valleys and the plains where nature is soft and man has had 
greater leisure to lead an easier life. But that easy life itself 
had led to softening of his fibre, even though there has been 
intellectual growth. 

7. In Saudi Arabia there is not only the great and 
inhospitable desert, but also the stern, puritanical tenets of 
the Wahabi sect of Islam, to which the ruling family 
belongs. In theory and, presumably, in practice, the law is 
the old Mosaic Law as interpreted by the Muslim law-givers 
of old in the Shariat. It is a hard law which does not deal 

1 Frtwn 24 to 27 September 1966 

2. Abdul Aziz Saud. For b fn. see Vol 3 p 634 
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leniently with a transgressor. It is perhaps not difficult tc 
impose such a law in the btoad stretches of the desert where 
hfe is simple and temptations are extremely limited. Wha 
will happen when life becomes complicated and temptat- 
ions grow with the advent of what is called moden 
civilization? How long will the old restraints continue then? 
The other Arab countries— Syria, Lebanon and Egypt— 
have had a taste of modern civilization to a far greater extent 
and in the course of a hundred and fifty years or so, have 
gradually adapted themselves to it. In Saudi Arabia the 
impact is sudden and is likely to be overwhelming. 

8 Arabia covers a vast area, almost as big as India. And yet, 
the population of Saudi Arabia is estimated to be (there has 
never been any census) about six or seven millions only 
Gradually, a good part of this population is drifting to the 
major towns which are growing rapidly. It is not easy for the 
Bedouin with his nomadic habits to settle down anywhere 
The present King’s father* encouraged the Bedouin tribes to 
settle and, to some extent, succeeded. Even so, the Bedouins 
felt more at home in their tents than in solid houses. Now, as 
a result of the discovery of oil and its consequences, this 
movement is much faster. Oil gushes out from innumerable 
pumps and is sent to the ends of the earth, bringing dollars 
m return. The dollars again are sent abroad to purchase 
luxury cars and consumer goods of all descriptions. I do not 
think that much thought has been given yet to the 
development of industry. The basic products of Arabia today 
are dates and oil. I have little doubt that after this first flush 
of excitement is over, the problems of industrial develop- 
ment will follow. Meanwhile, there is this reaction from 
age-old restraint and hard living and a desire for the 
comforts and luxuries of life. Schools are being put up rather 
slowly, and some attention is being paid to defence 
installations. 

5 Oil has brought wealth to Arabia. But there is a distinct 
possibility of something even more valuable than oil 

3 IbnSaud 1880-1953 King of Saudi Arabia 932 53 
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changing the face of this great country. This is water. There 
IS drilling for water and engineers have found it, deep down 
below the surface, about 14000 meters which, I believe, is 
nearly a mile. It is said with some confidence, though there is 
no certainty yet, that far below this great desert there is a vast 
sea of water, hundreds of miles long If this great reservoir is 
tapped adequately, it will have a tremendous effect on this 
country which has been a desert for ages past, 
i 0 My visit to Arabia was a great experience for me which I 
liked. It had also certain desirable political consequences 
and brought our country and Saudi Arabia a little nearer to 
one another. Arabia, though backward and undeveloped, 
still remains the ancient homeland of the Arab race and it 
was from Arabia that they spread out more than 1300 years 
ago to conquer vast stretches of Africa and the Eurasian 
continent. Not only because of the holy places of Islam being 
situated in Arabia, and the annual Haj pilgrimage which 
brings large numbers of Muslims to Mecca, but because of 
innumerable emotional attachments, it has a great puli on 
Muslims everywhere. Politically, it has some importanceof 
course, but Egypt is at present and has been for some time the 
premier Arab country. The newspapers of Cairo go all over 
the Arab world and they have a much larger circulation than 
Indian newspapers. Egypt, as well as Lebanon and Syria, 
have been the meeting places of modern Europe with the 
Arab world and Western Asia. In a sense, it has been a 
meeting place for many centuries. The old Crusades were 
fought in what is Palestine and Syria and Lebanon now. 
Most of us have read about these Crusades from books 
written by Western authors with a natural bent towards the 
Christian West against the Islamic East. More neutral 
accounts have rather tilted this balance and shown that 
Western Asia was more developed and civilized at the time of 
the Crusades than Europe. In fact, the main effect of the 
Crusades, apart from the final defeat of the Crusaders, was 
the influence of Western Asian civilization on Europe. Many 
arts and even luxuries crept into Europe then 
1 1 ITere was another powerful influence on Europe 
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leniently with a transgressor. It is perhaps not difficult to 
impose such a law in the broad stretches of the desert where 
life is simple and temptations are extremely limited. What 
will happen when life becomes complicated and temptat- 
ions grow with the advent of what is called modern 
civilization? How long will the old restraints continue then^ 
The other Arab countries-— Syria, Lebanon and Egypt— 
have had a taste of modern civilization to a far greater extent 
and in the course of a hundred and fifty years or so, have 
gradually adapted themselves to it. In Saudi Arabia the 
impact is sudden and is likely to be overwhelming. 

8. Arabia covers a vast area, almost as big as India. And yet, 
the population of Saudi Arabia is estimated to be (there has 
never been any census) about six or seven millions only 
Gradually, a good part of this population is drifting to the 
major towns which are growing rapidly. It is not easy for the 
Bedouin with his nomadic habits to settle down anywhere 
The present King’s father^ encouraged the Bedouin tribes to 
settle and, to some extent, succeeded. Even so, the Bedouins 
felt more at home in their tents than in solid houses. Now, as 
a result of the discovery of oil and its consequences, this 
movement is much faster. Oil gushes out from innumerable 
pumps and is sent to the ends of the earth, bringing dollars 
in return. The dollars again are sent abroad to purchase 
luxury cars and consumer goods of all descriptions. I do not 
think that much thought has been given yet to the 
development of industry. The basic products of Arabia today 
are dates and oil. I have little doubt that after this first flush 
of excitement is over, the problems of industrial develop- 
ment will follow. Meanwhile, there is this reaction from 
age-old restraint and hard living and a desire for the 
comforts and luxuries of life. Schools are being put up rather 
slowly, and some attention is being paid to defence 
installations. 

9 Oil has brought wealth to Arabia, But there is a distinct 
possibility of something even more valuable than oil 

B Ibo Saud King of Saudi A/abia, 55 
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changing the face of this great country. This is water. There 
IS drilling for water and engineers have found it, deep down 
below the surface, about 14000 meters w'hich, I believe, is 
nearly a mile. It is said with some confidence, though there is 
no certainty yet, that far below this great desert there is a vast 
sea of water, hundreds of miles long. If this great reserv'oir is 
tapped adequately, it will have a tremendous effect on this 
country which has been a desert for ages past. 

10 My visit to Arabia was a great experience for me which I 
liked. It had also certain desirable political consequences 
and brought our country and Saudi Arabia a little nearer to 
one another. Arabia, though backward and undeveloped, 
still remains the ancient homeland of the Arab race and it 
was from Arabia that they spread out more than 1300 years 
ago to conquer vast stretches of Africa and the Eurasian 
continent. Not only because of the holy places of Islam being 
situated in Arabia, and the annual Haj pilgrimage which 
brings large numbers of Muslims to Mecca, but because of 
innumerable emotional attachments, it has a great pull on 
Muslims everywhere. Politically, it has some importance of 
course, but Egypt is at present and has been for some time the 
premier Arab country. The newspapers of Cairo go all over 
the Arab world and they have a much larger circulation than 
Indian newspapers. Egypt, as well as Lebanon and Syria, 
have been the meeting places of modern Europe with the 
Arab world and Western Asia. In a sense, it has been a 
meeting place for many centuries. The old Crusades were 
fought in what is Palestine and Syria and Lebanon now. 
Most of us have read about these Crusades from books 
written by Western authors with a natural bent towards the 
Christian West against the Islamic East. More neutral 
accounts have rather tilted this balance and shown that 
Western Asia was more developed and civilized at the time of 
the Crusades than Europe. In fact, the main effect of the 
Crusades, apart from the final defeat of the Crusaders, was 
the influence of Western Asian civilization on Europe. Many 
arts and even luxuries crept into Europ>e then 

11 There was another powerful influence on Europe 
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coining irom Arab Spain. Cordoba was a great centre of 
philosophy, medicine, and arts and sciences during the 
middle ages when Europe was supposed to be going through 
a period of intellectual darkness. Professors from Cordoba 
went to the Sorbonne in Paris and to other great universities 
of Europe. Even today Spain bears the impress of the long 
period of Arab rule there. 

12. After a bright period, during which Baghdad and 
Cordoba were the centres of civilization and culture, there 
was decay. The Arabs were driven out from Spain, and the 
Arab empire, of which Baghdad was the capital, went to 
pieces. It did not recover. The Ottoman Turks came there 
and the period of Turkish rule of the Arab countries in 
Western Asia was not noted for any growth or advance and 
the Arabs were treated as a subject race by the Turks. The 
Europeans then came there, as they came to many other parts 
of Asia, and established their dominion. The new and vital 
Europe with its growing science and industrial civilization 
became dominant. In Syria and Lebanon the influence was 
chiefly French. In Egypt it was British. 

13. An American University^ in Beirut played an 
important part in not only building up a new middle class 
but also helped in reviv ing Arabic as a literary language. In 
this way Cairo and Beirut and Damascus became new centres 
of a mixed culture which affected other Arab lands. Even 
today university trained people from Cairo and Beirut 
spread out over Arabia and other Arab countries as 
engineers, doctors, teachers, etc. 

14. I should like to make clear that Arabia and Saudi 
Arabia are not synonymous terms. Saudi Arabia is of course 
far the biggest part of Arabia, but there are other independ- 
ent or semi-independent States also. When I was at Riyadh,^ 
the capital, and Jedda h, the port on the Red Sea. I was not far 
from the Suez Canal. This issue was dominant. The very day 
I reached Riyadh President Nasser left some hours before I 

4. It was founded in 1866, 

5 On 24 Sepiembcr 956 
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arrived there.® He had come for a consultations with King 
Saud. Some people thciught it rather odd that he should not 
have waited for mv arrival there. As a matter of fact, 
President Nasser sent a message to me that he would gladly 
stay on to meet me and he did not wish to appear 
discourteous by going away in a hurry. I replied to him that I 
quite understood the position and he need not stay on. There 
would be no misunderstanding on m'j part if he went back to 
his other duties. In fact, i suggested that he might do so. I 
was not going to Saudi Arabia for a tripartite conference. 

1 5 This brings me to the problem of the Suez Canal which 
has been a dominant international issue during the past two 
and a half months. \A'e have just heard that some temporary 
agreement has been arrived at on some basic issues between 
Egypt on the one hand and the Western countries on the 
other in the Security Council." This does not take us very far, 
and yet it is an important development and one can hardly 
conceive now of a complete break in the future. I need not 
tell you that in this matter India has played a part which has 
been considerable chough rather behind the scenes. The 
attitude of Egypt throughout these negotiations has 
appeared to me to be restrained and reasonable. It is on the 
other side that there has been lack of restraint. Whatever one 
may think of the original and rather sudden action of Egypt 
in nationalizing the Suez Canal Company overnight, 
subsequent to that Egypt has functioned wdth commendable 
moderation. We have been in close touch with the Egyptian 
Government and, as you know, Shri V.K. Krishna Menon 

6. Piesideiu Nasser of Egypt had a ineeung with the Syrian President 
and the King of Saudi Arabia from 22 to 24 September 1956 to discuss the 
Suez Canal issue. 

7. The fo) muia agreed upon by the Foreign Ministers of Egypt, Britain 
and France on 11 October which was to form the basis for further 
negotiations provided that (l/Suez Canal to remain open to all ships, (2) 
Egypt’s sovereignty to be respiected, (3) operation of the canal to be 
insulated from the internal politics of any country, (4) tolls and other 
matters to be decided between Egypt and the users, (5) proportion of dues 
for development of the canal to be earmarked and (6) any dispute between 
Egypt and the to be settled through arhitianon 
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has undertaken arduous journeys on our behalf. He is now 
in iVew York. We have not at any time tried to impose any 
viewpoint upon Egypt, but have attempted to explore 
various possibilities of settlement, always keeping m view 
Egyptian sovereignty and national interest. We are, of 
course, anxious and eager to prevent any warlike develop- 
ments as well as to see that the Suez Canal functions 
properly. 

i 6. I have found in some newspapers that a curious charge 
has been brought against me to the effect that I wrote to 
President Tito criticizing Egypt’s action because it was said 
not to fit in with our Brioni statement. This charge is 
without foundation. We have naturally been in intimate 
touch not only with Egypt, but with Yugoslavia and some of 
our neighbour countries. It is our practice to keep in touch 
with them whenever any important occasion arises. 

17. Two or three days ago, an unfortunate leakage took 
place in Delhi of the letter® Mr. Black,® President of the 
World Bank, wrote to our Finance Minister.*® We decided 
that the whole correspondence should be released” and you 
may have seen Mr. Black’.s letter and our Finance Minister’s 
reply. These have attracted much attention both in some 


8 tn hts letter to the Finance Minister on 5 Septembei 1956, Black 
cautioned against Government’s excessive reliance on deficit financing, 
priority to development through public sector and ambitious planning 
and feared that these might force the Bank to recommend no grant of 
further loans to India 

9 Eugene R Black fb 1898). American banker; Directoi, U 6 
Internationa) Bank for Reconstruction and Development, l9'l7-49: 
President, International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
1949-63 

10. T.r. Krishnamachaii. 

11. On lOOctobei 1956. 

12. In his reply on 16 September, T.T Krishnamachari said that 
■'nobody need have anv anxiety on the score of the financial stability of 
India faeingimperilled” as her Government’s policies ivere sopnd: that the 
State en terpnses were more efficient than the private ones and it was not 
lark of internai linancehai shortage of foreign exchange that affected the 
rapid development of the economy 
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foxeign countries and in India. Mr. Black raises an imp- 
ortant question of basic policv. He is, as is to be expected, 
firmly committed to private enterprise in the development of 
a country. He does not approve of our socialistic tendencies 
and State ownership of industrial undertakings. That 
represents the fundamental outlook in the United States of 
America. It is not for us to criticize what may be good or bad 
for the United States, but we have accepted the goal of 
socialism in India, not just for some idealistic and ideologi- 
cal reasons, but rather for stiiclly practical considerations. It 
13 true that we are governed, and rightly so, by idealistic 
reasons also. But our whole approach has been pragmatic 
and w^e have not accepted any dogma. 

18. Nearly two years ago, we adopted, at the Avadi 
Congress-^ as well as in Parliaments^ the socialist pattern of 
society as our goal. That was not a sudden decision, but a 
natural development of our thinking and our national 
movement. Ever since the twenties, the Congress had been 
favourably inclined towards socialistic ideas. It is true that 
Congress thinking w^as lather vague and not precise, and 
was governed chiefly by idealistic considerations and a 
desire to raise the under-privileged and to eliminate vested 
interests and the big differences between various classes and 
groups in the country. Some Congressmen, undoubtedly, 
thought more precisely and definitely about this socialist 
pattern. When the Socialist Party w'as formed within the 
Congress twenty years ago, this did not mean that the rest of 
the Congress was against socialism. 

19. There has been much confusion not only in India but 
elsewhere about the content of socialism and the methods to 
be adopted to achieve it. Outside India, even the communist 
version of socialism and the way to achieve it, w'hich have 
been rigid dogmas, are in process of undergoing some 
change. In the Soviet Union, there is greater flexibility in 
approach, and m the other Communist countries of eastern 


13 See irtte p 125 
4 See j le p 112. 
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Eiu'opp there is a neu' fcnnont of ideas. Members of the 
Communist Party of India, bied up in subservience to rigid 
dogmas, Isave been rathei at sea because of these 
developnjents. 

20. The Socialist Party led by Dr. Lohia'^ can hardly be 
taken sei)ousl>. either in its objectives or its methods. The 
Praja Socialist Party, u’hich is still supposed to tepiesent the 
mainstream of socialist thought in India, has displayed, in 
recent times, an amazing confusion of ideas. Indeed, in some 
ways, then prominent leaders like Shri Jayaprakash Na- 
rayan have drifted away from the basic tenets of socialism 
Some raise their voices against State ownership and cond 
emn it as State capitalism. Some even equate democracy 
with piivate enterprise and, thus, indicate some kind of a 
basic conflict between socialism and democracy. The old 
socialist view has been, on the other hand, that there is an 
inherent conflict between democracy and capitalism, and 
democracy can only find fulfilment when it extends itself 
from the political field to the economic field, 

2L I think it is important that there should be clear 
thinking. Words and slogans often lose their original 
meaning and, to some extent, even get rather our of date 
because of changes. We cannot allow ourselves to become 
victims of slogans without thinking out clearly what they 
mean in present circumstances. Unfortunately, people in all 
parties, including the Congress, are lar too much in the 
habit of allowing a phrase or a slogan to take the place of 
thought Because of this, the Communists have become 
quite out of date in spite of their brave professions. Such 
reputation and prestige as they have is largely derived from 
the achievements of the Soviet Union or of China. Members 


15 Rammanohar Lohia (1910-19671. Member, Congress Socialist 
Party. 19?'J-48; General Secietary, Praja Socialist Party, 1954; Chairman 
of Socialist Party from 1956 to 1964 when it again merged with P.S P. to 
form Samvukta Socialist Party; Member, Lok Sabha, 1963-67, 

1 6- For b fn see Vol 3 p 5 1 
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of the Socialist Parties m India equally seem to live in a 
b>gone age. So do, let us admit, most Congressmen. 

22. It is no easy matter to define socialism precisely, for 
Socialists themselves differ in their definitions. I do not 
propose to enter into this rather complicated question in 
this letter, but I should like to point out some broad 
considerations which we should have in view. Some people 
think that socialism means an egalitarian society, that is. 
equality for everybody and nothing more. Socialism 
certainly aims at a removal of differences and equal opp- 
ortunities for all. But socialism is much more than this. The 
very word came into use after the industrial rei'oluiion had 
ushered in modern capitalism. It was in fact a child, as 
capitalism was, of the industrial revolution which for the 
first time rapidly increased the productive apparatus of 
society and therefore added greatly to the available wealth. 
For the first time in human history the prospect of a measure 
of well-being for everybody came into view and various 
theories were advanced how to achieve it. Marx studied the 
early days of capitalism with remarkable insight and 
prophesied that there would be progressively an accumul- 
ation of wealth in ever fewer hands and greater misery for 
ever larger numbers of people. This would ultimately result 
in a revolution ushering in the Communist era. Indeed, he 
expected this revolution to take place every time there was 
some crisis in capitalism. 

23 Marx has been proved right in his analysis in many 
ways, but he has also been proved wrong in other ways. 
Capitalism has survived and prospered and even resulted in 
much higher standards for the industrialized communities 
of the West. But it is true that the new stage of capitalism, 
though markedly different from the old stage, bears out the 
Marxian analysis in so far as it is leading to big monopolies. 
In the highly industrialized countries a few huge combines 
have developed and wield enormous power. The main 
argument in favour of private enterprise was that it 
encouraged large-scale competition With the development 
of these monopolies the sphere of compeution becomes 
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lesser and lesser and the self-regulating character of the old 
competitive economy ceases to function. 

24. In spite of this growth of monopoly capitalism, to 
some extent capitalism has been kept in check by two 
developments which were not before Marx. One is the 
development of democratic government leading to adult 
franchise: the other is the development of powerful trade 
unions in the industrialized countries. Both these have 
helped in improving the standards of the common man and 
in checking the predatory character of capitalism. Thus, 
while capitalism has undergone a considerable change, the 
conception of socialism also has to be adapted to new 
conditions. So long as private monopolies remain, it is not 
possible for any socialist structure of society to develop It 
becomes essential, therefore, for society to control the major 
means of production and to prevent these monopolies from 
developing. And yet, the very nature of capitalism, aided by 
continuing technological progress, is to develop these 
monopolies. 

25 Another aspect which is to be borne in mind is the 
terrific pace of technological growth and the release 6f new 
sources of power, finally culminating in atomic energy 
While it was bad enough for monopoly capitalism to wield 
great influence previously, and in fact to grow bigger and 
bigger, the prospect of this new source of power being 
controlled by it brings grave dangers. 

26 The result of all this is that even in the highly 
industrialized countries capitalism, while changing 
considerably, has reached a stage of monopoly utilizing the 
latest technology to increase its power to a degree which 
might in future endanger society as a whole. In India, the 
position IS not so developed and is different. It would be folly 
for us to pursue a path which leads to these dangers and 
deadlocks. 

27 We have, I think, adopted a wise course in trying to 
keep this basic factor in view and yet allowing private 
enterprise to develop in die secondary fields which are not of 
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strategic importance. Gradually the public sector will grow 
both absolutely and relatively, and the whole economy of the 
country will be controlled by it. It is interesting to compare 
what is happening in a number of other countries in Asia, 
more especially Western Asia, with what we have done in 
India. Very large sums of money have been given to these 
countries as aid or as profit from oil production. These suras 
have been spent in some improvements, some development 
of light industries and an increasing consumption of 
consumer goods. There has been no basic change m the 
general level of the people. Nor has any foundation been laid 
for any future progress. In effect these large sums have been 
largely w^asted. We must learn from this. 

28 I am sorry to inflict these theoretical arguments upon 
you. I was impelled to do so because of Mr. Black’s letter. I 
realize that what I have said is rather superficial and very 
incomplete. What I wanted to do, however, was to induce 
people to think about these problems so that we can give a 
greater content to our ideas of socialism. Those ideas can no 
longer be merely utopian. They have to be based on some 
logical and scientific appraisal of conditions as they are 
today. 

29 I am going to Assam for four days early next week. The 
month of November is going to be a very heavy month for us 
in Delhi and elsewhere with the Unesco Conference and the 
visits of many eminent guests from abroad. Some of these 
guests will, no doubt, visit other parts of India also. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
8 December, 1956 


My dear Chief Minister, 

My last letter was sent to you, I think, on the Vijaya Dashmi 
Day, October 1 4. 1 am exceedingly sorry for this big gap. The 
measure of my distress at times is to some extent the measure 
of the many activities that have rather overwhelmed me 
during this period. We have gone through, and indeed we 
are still going through, an international crisis of great 
magnitude which has demanded not only time but hard 
thinking. We have had the Unesco Conference which 
attracted a very large number of eminent persons. We have 
also had the Buddha Jayanti celebrations which also attra- 
cted many distinguished visitors. Apart from the work done 
in these conferences, it became nesessary to meet many of 
these guests of ours as well as to participate in numerous 
functions, 

2. I do not propose to give you a list of our special visitors, 
but I would like to mention four of them; U Nu of Burma, 
Mr, Chou En-lai, Premier of China, the Dalai Lama and the 
Panchen Lama. 

3. I do not know how exactly to deal with this long period 
of seven weeks. There is much to write because event has 
succeeded event and sensation followed sensation. So fast 
has been the pace of these events that much that happened in 
October or November is already rather distant history and 
there is little point in ray repeating here I shall however 
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say something about the international situation and some 01 
he consequences of the events in Egypt* and Hungary.^ 

4 What happened in Egypt and Hungary is of course of 
first importance for a variety of reasons and the world has 
oeen rather near a major war. I should, however, like to lay 
.tress on two aspects particularly. 

5 The first relates to Anglo-French action in Egypt. It is 
patent that this action has failed completely. It was aimed 
orincipally at bringing down the Nasser Government there 
and establishing a more pliable tool. This transformation 
was supposed to lead to a re-establishment of British influ- 
ence over Western Asia and of French influence in Northern 
Africa and especially Algeria. In the result, it is President 
Nasser who has come out of it with greater strength and far 
greater prestige, and both the U.K. and France have suffered 
tremendously in their prestige, apart from the great losses 
that they sustained. 


1 On 29 October, Israeli Eorces attacked Egyptian forces and captured 
Gaza strip and Sinai. In an ultimatum the next day Britain and France 
asked Egypt and Israel to cease fire, desist from fighting near the Suez 
Canal and asked Eg^ypt to allow their forces to be stationed in Port Said, 
Ismailia and Suez. As Egypt rejected the ultimatum, an all-out offensive 
was launched on the next day by Britain and France. After fierce fighting 
all parties agreed on a cease-fire on 5 November, and on 7 November, the 
U N. General Assembly called upon Anglo-French and Israeli forces to 
withdraw from Egyptian soil. 

2 In the last week of October widespread protests m Hungary led to the 
formation of an all-party Government led by Imre Nagy , an ex-Premiei, 
who on assuming power, announced free elections, end to one-party rule, 
withdiawal of Soviet troops and withdrawal of Hungary from the Warsaw 
Pact. The Soviet Government at first agreed to withdraw their troops but 
on f November installed a Government led by Janos Kadar. By 11 
N vcmber 1966 the revolu onary movcmei t was put down and Nagy 

ed 
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6 This has demonstrated that it is very difficult now for an 
open reversion to colonialism. Even a strong power cannot 
do so at the expense of a weak country, because of world 
opinion, including of course Asian opinion, and the many 
other consequences that flow from this. Colonialism or 
foreign domination may well continue where it exists today 
for some time longer, but it is in retreat and has been dealt a 
hard blow England and France, two great colonial powers, 
have not only suffered very greatly in prestige, but have also 
been shown upas really not strong enough to hold empires 
In effect, this has changed the balance of power in the world 

7 The events in Hungary have demonstrated that militant 
communism, however powerful its backing, cannot be 
forcibly imposed for long over a country. Communism 
might possibly grow in a country if it is allied to nationalism 
and the country relies on its own strength. Hungary was for 
ten years under a Communist regime dominated over by the 
Soviet Union. During these ten years there was, no doubt, a 
great deal of propaganda and indoctrination. But, as events 
have proved, it could not stand up against the strong 
nationalist urge of the Hungarian people. Thus, Russia has 
not only suffered greatly in prestige by what it did in 
Hungary, but so-called international communism has also 
been shown to be much weaker than people imagined. 

8 These two events are of world significance for the future 
and will, no doubt, gradually influence the policies of var- 
ious countries. 

9. BothinEgyptand Hungary the situa tion is still cri tical, 
though it would appear that the immediate danger of a 
major war has been avoided. At the same time, the cold war 
has come back and is likely to create a new crisis from time to 
time. It may be that we may get over this phase after some 
time and revert to the process of relaxation of tension, which 
was in evidence during the past year or more. I cannot say 
how long this may take. 

iO During the past two weeks or so, I have spoken on 
several ions in the Lok Sabha and the Rajya Sabha on 
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international affairs^ and, perhaps, you have read what I 
have said. It is important that we should have a clear idea of 
these happenings because the burden of shaping our own 
country’s policy rests on us. We cannot adequately shoulder 
that burden by mere reactions to events, as most people do. 
The stakes are very heavy indeed and, by some fate or cir- 
cumstance, India’s responsibilities have grown. Reports 
come to us from many of the West Asian countries that 
wherever an Indian flag is seen on the car of one of our 
representatives, crowds gather round it to express their high 
appreciation of India and her policy, and expecting India to 
do something to help them. So also in Budapest. That is a 
terrible burden for us to carry. Our capacity to do anything is 
limited, and our good name has gone far beyond that capac- 
ity. This prospect rather frightens me. 

11 It is easy enough to give expression to our views in brave 
language, condemning this country or that, but it is not easy 
to hold to the straight and narrow path which leads to peace. 
It IS not easy to avoid extremes of expression when people are 
excited. The middle path is seldom approved of by those at 
either extreme. 

12 What is the test we should apply? Certainly the test of 
principles, but the enunciation of principle is not enough 
and even a good principle shouted out at the wrong time 
may create dangers and lead to difficulties. If a great country, 
because of its own folly and mistakes, is driven into a 


3 Speaking m Lok Sabha on 16 and 19 November and in Ra)ya Sabha 
on 3, 4 and 7 December, Nehru described the Anglo-French attack on 
Egypt as “unabashed aggression dangerous to the freedom of Asian and 
African countries and peace itself,” and demanded immediate withdrawal 
of Anglo-French and Israeli forces from Egypt. Speaking on Hungary, 
Nehru said that the people of Hungary should be allowed to determine 
their future according to their own wishes and Soviet troops should 
withdraw. Bu t India was opposed to the U.N. resolution which demanded 
holding of elections in Hungary under U.N. auspices as that would mean 
armed intervention in Hungary and would entrench Soviet presence in 
the country Nehru agreed with the thatU N should 

be allowed to visit Hungary 
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6 This has demonsirated that it is very difficult now for an 
open reversion to colonialism Even a strong power cannot 
do so at the expense of a weak country, because of world 
opinion, including of course Asian opinion, and the many 
other consequences that flow from this. Colonialism or 
foreign domination may well continue where it exists today 
for some time longer, bht it is in retreat and has been dealt a 
hard blow. England and France, two great colonial powers, 
have not only suffered very greatly in prestige, but have also 
been shown up as really not strong enough to hold empires 
In effect, this has changed the balance of power in the world 

7 The events in Hungary have demonstrated that militant 
communism, however powerful its backing, cannot be 
forcibly imposed for long over a country. Communism 
might possibly grow in a country if it is allied to nationalism 
and the country relies on its own strength. Hungary was for 
ten years under a Communist regime dominated over by the 
Soviet Union. During these ten years there was, no doubt, a 
great deal of propaganda and indoctrination. But, as events 
have proved, it could not stand up against the strong 
nationalist urge of the Hungarian people. Thus, Russia has 
not only suffered greatly in prestige by what it did in 
Hungary, but so-called international communism has also 
been shown to be much weaker than people imagined. 

8 These two even ts are of world significance for the future 
and will, no doubt, gradually influence the policies of var- 
ious countries. 

9. Both in Egypt and Hungary the situation is still critical, 
though it would appear that the immediate danger of a 
major war has been avoided. At the same time, the cold war 
has come back and is likely to create a new crisis from time to 
time. It may be that we may get over this phase after some 
time and revert to the process of relaxation of tension, which 
was in evidence during the past year or more. I cannot say 
how long this may take. 

10. During the past two weeks or so, I have spoken on 
several occasions in the Lok Sabha and the Rajya Sabfaa on 
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internadonal affairs^ and, perhaps, you have read what I 
have said. It is important that we should have a dear idea of 
these happenings because the burden of shaping our own 
country’s policy rests on us. We cannot adequately shoulder 
that burden by mere reactions to events, as most people do. 
The stakes are very heavy indeed and, by some fate or dr- 
cumstance, India’s responsibilities have grown. Reports 
come to us from many of the West Asian countries that 
wherever an Indian flag is seen on the car of one of our 
representatives, crowds gather round it to express their high 
appreciation of India and her policy, and expecting India to 
do something to help them. So also in Budapest. That is a 
terrible burden for us to carry. Our capacity to do anything is 
limited, and our good name has gone far beyond that capac- 
ity. This prospect rather frightens me. 

11 Itiseasy enough to give expression to our views in brave 
language, condemning this country or that, but it is not easy 
to hold to the straight and narrow path which leads to peace. 
It IS not easy to avoid extremes of expression when people are 
excited. The middle path is seldom approved of by those at 
either extreme. 

12 What is the test we should apply? Certainly the test of 
principles, but the enunciation of principle is not enough 
and even a good principle shouted out at the wrong time 
may create dangers and lead to difficulties. If a great country, 
because of its own folly and mistakes, is driven into a 


3 Speaking in Lok Sabha on 16 and 19 November and in Rajya Sabha 
on 3, 4 and 7 December, Nehru described the Anglo-French attack on 
Egypt as "unabashed aggression dangerous to the freedom of Asian and 
African countries and peace itself ’ and demanded immediate withdrawal 
of Anglo-French and Israeli forces from Egypt. Speaking on Hungmy, 
Nehru said that the people of Hungary should be allowed to determine 
their future according to their own wishes and Soviet troops should 
withdraw. But India was opposed to the U.N. resolution which demanded 
holding of elections in Hungary under U.N. auspices as that would mean 
armed intervention in Hungary and would en tr ench Soviet presence in 
the try Nehru agreed with the suggestion that U N sbouid 

be a lowed to visit Hungary 
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position fiom which it cannot extricate itself without humi- 
liation and abject surrender, then it is likely to piefer even 
war, whatever the consequences. We have seen England and 
France and Russia, no doubt because of their own mistakes, 
driven into a corner and trying desperately to find a way out 
without complete loss of dignity. If we prevent them from 
finding a way out. this might lead to desperation and even 
war. Therefore, it would seem that we should always try to 
have an honourable way of escape from a difficult posi tion I 
remember that Gandhiji always left a door open in this 
way, without ever sacrificing his principles. Gandhiji’s 
wisdom and practical good sense justify themselves again 
and again. 

13 England and France, losing the active help of the Uni- 
ted States and having to face an angered public opinion, 
became too weak to carry on their rash adventure in Egypt 
and are trying to end it with such grace as they can.^ They aie 
both in a very chastened mood, even though they may talk 
big to comfort themselves. The Soviet Union is not weak and 
relies on its own strength. Even so, it has bowed to world 
opinion to some extent. The danger is that it may be pushed 
too much in an attempt to humiliate it and then it may react 
wrongly. Both parties may dig their feet in, and when great 
powers do this, the consequences are likely to be very serious. 

14 We have seen in Poland how far-reaching changes can 
be brought about if the situation is tackled wisely and 
peacefully.^ The same background existed in Hungary but 
with two major differences. Hungary did not have wise or 
effective leadership and the Egyptian crisis intervened. The 

4. On 3 December, Britain and France announced their plan to 
withdraw their forces from Egypt. 

5 On 6 November, general amnesty was given to all prisoners 
imprisoned for alleged fascist activities, the Church allowed more 
freedom and changes made in trade union leadership On 13 November, 
changes were effected in Polish Government and Army Command and all 
cases against Poznan rioters were dropped. On 18 November, the ruling 
United Workers Party of Poland and the Soviet Union agreed that the 
Soviet Army would not interfere in Poland s internal affairs. 
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Soviet Union was alarmed at what might well develop into a 
collapse of its authority in the East European countries and 
bring a hostile frontier right up to its own borders. There is 
nothing that Russia fears so much as a re-armed Germany. 
Twice in our lifetime German armies have invaded and 
brought havoc to Russia. Nobody in Eastern Europe ever 
forgets this fact. If the hostile frontier was brought to 
Russia’s own border, and a re-armed Germany could go 
there with ease, then the fear of Russia would increase 
greatly and it may be thought that her own security w^as 
being endangered. It was probably for this reason that 
Russia acted in the way it did in Hungary and was faced by 
world disapproval. 

15 How, then, are we to deal with this situation? I can 
offer no simple recipe. We may, however, lay down some 
broad considerations. The first one is that we should stand 
on our basic principles, That means that foreign forces 
should be withdrawn from Hungary, and Hungary should 
enjoy real independence with a political or economic 
structure of her people’s choice. For this purpose, Soviet 
troops will have to withdraw. We should make it easy for the 
Soviet Union to do so. If we make it difficult, then the 
process of withdrawal will be delayed, the crisis will 
continue and war may well result and come in the vray of 
what we want to do. 

16. It becomes ever more clearly evident to me that the 
system of pacts and alliances, whether it is NATO or the 
Warsaw Treaty or SEATO or the Baghdad Pact, weakens 
peace and maintains a constant dread of each other. If we ask 
the Russians to withdraw from East European countries, as 
we should logically, foreign bases in other foreign countries 
should also be liquidated. I am quite sure that if all these 
pacts and alliances are put an end to, there would be a great 
relief ail over the world, the cold war will end and the return 
to normality would be hastened. This would also result in 
what is called that democratization of the East European 
countnes That process which started last year cannot be 
reversed now though it may well be de ayed 
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17. As you perhaps know, I am going to the United States 
within a week^ to meet President Eisenhower, This visit of 
mine has been made much of by the American Press, as if the 
future of the world depended on our talks. I am alarmed at 
this boosting, because it raises great expectations which are 
not likely to be fulfilled. This does not mean that I consider 
my visit to President Eisenhower of no value. Indeed, I think 
it IS important and I hope it will yield good results. President 
Eisenhower has come back to his high office after a 
tremendous popular victory.’ He represents a country which 
IS the most powerful in the world. He is thus in a position to 
make a great difference to world events. 

18 While we seek and work for peace,. Pakistan is again 
resounding with warlike cries and threats against India ® I 
am distressed about this, as it comes in the way of our normal 
relations and embitters them. There are all kinds of rumours 
of Pakistan indulging in trouble on the ceasefire line in 
Kashmir or the Indian border, 

19. Parliament is continuing and is likely to last another 
two weeks or a little less, Among other measures which it is 


6 From 16 to 21 December 1956. 

7 Eisenhower was reelected U.S. President for the second term on 6 
November 1956. 

8 For example, on 3 December, the Prime Minister of Pakistan said 
that his country would continue to seek military alliances as long as there 
was even a "remote danger from India”, because “India as a whole has not 
accepted Pakistan’s existence.” On 7 December, Pakistan’s Foreign 
Minister charged that Nehru was himself an invader “of Hyderabad, 
Junagadh and Pondicherry”; is "definitely out to destroy smaller 
nauons and India was spending Rs 300 croro on her armed f 

which I call a force of aggression 
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:onsidering is the one containing new taxation proposals.® 
Such proposals could only be put forward on the eve of 
general elections if we felt their absolute necessity from the 
point of view of our economy and the second Five Year Plan. 
20. Meanwhile, we face increasing difficulties. Our foreign 
exchange resources have been reduced greatly during the 
past few months. Prices have gone up” and certain 
inflationary trends are evident. We have to check these at ail 
:osts, and we have to increase our production as well as our 
exports. We have also to save wherever we can and avoid all 
unnecessary expenditure. You will be discussing these 
matters at the National Development CounciP^ which is 
soon meeting and I shall therefore not say much about them 
except to put before you that the situation is a difficult one 
and requires all our efforts. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


9 On 30 November, a Supplementary Budget was introduced in 
Parliament by which excise duties were raised on. dividends, and on items 
such as wines, scooters, and watches. Tax on capital gams was also raised 
These demands were discussed in Lok Sabha on 10 and 12 December and 
m Rajya Sabha on 15 December 1956. 

10. Foreign exchange reserves had gone down to Rs. 544 crores. After 
allowing for Rs. 400 crores as minimum currency reserves and Rs. 40 
crores as minimum working balance, the Reserve Bank was left with Rs. 
100 crores only 01 these, there was commitment to pay Rs 91 crores on 
import of machinery for Rourkela Therefore, only Rs 10 crores were left. 

11- Food prices had gone up by 6 4 % between September and November 

1956 

12- It met on 8 and 9 
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New Delhi 
9 January, 1957 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

I enclose for your information a copy of a note on the foreign 
exchange situation which I have written to all Cabinet 
Ministers of the Government of India. You will also receive 
from the Ministry of Finance a communication on the same 
subject. 

The foreign exchange situation is difficult and the utmost 
effort has to be made to conserve our foreign resources. I 
would therefore request your co-operation in ensuring that 
your Government does not send up to the Ministry of 
Finance proposals for foreign exchange not covered by the 
criteria mentioned by them. 

The virtual embargo that is being placed on fresh foreign 
exchange commitments may seriously affect some of your 
projects. I trust, however, that you will appreciate that in 
present circumstances such a temporary embargo is 
inevitable and such inconvenience as it may cause has 
necessarily to be borne. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


• A special letier m addiDon to the Fortnightly 
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Your Ministry will be receiving from the Ministry of 
Finance a series of memoranda designed to limit' the 
expenditure of foreign exchange on projects for which you 
am responsible. In essence, the schem.e propounded in these 
memoranda is that each Ministry is given an allocation oi 
foreign exchange for the next six months beyond which it 
may not enter into fresh commitments. The ceilings, you 
will have observed, are so low that their effect is really to 
place an embargo on practically all fresh commitments 
involving foreign exchange. This will undoubtedly have the 
effect of slowing down the tempo of your work but in the 
circumstances that have arisen, this has unfortunately 
become inevitable. 

You will recall that in the second Five Year Plan it was 
estimated that over the next five years we would draw down 
our sterling balances to the extent of no more than Rs. 200 
crores. In fact, during the last nine months the reduction in 
these balances has amounted to Rs. 218 crores giving an 
average of about Rs. 6 crores The minimum legal reserve 
required for the backing of the currency is Rs. 400 crores. 
You will, therefore, observe that we have now only Rs. ISO 
crores left before the minimum figure is reached. 

There are a number of reasons for this rapid decrease in 
our foreign exchange reserves, one of which is that a large 
number of projects have been started both in the public and 
the private sectors all at the same time. This has resulted in 
very large commitments having been made against which 
payments will fall due in the near future and our resources 
have to be conserved to meet these commitments. If we take 
on any additional commitments now, we shall not have the 


• The n e written ou 9 Jamiarv 1957 to Cab net M n sters was 
a r ated to a Chief M n sters 
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funds to meet them As it is esseniiai that our pasc 
commitments should be honoured, the Ministry of Finance 
has, with my concurrente, felt it necessary to place a virtual 
embargo on the taking on the fresh commiiments. The 
position will be reviewed in June and if it is improved, the 
drastic restrictions now imposed ■H’iII be reduced. 

The purpose of my writing this letter to you is to lequesi 
youi cooperation in making the ceiling allocated to your 
Ministry fully effective. It would be appropriate for your 
Mini:^try itself to review ail the proposals that it might have 
foi entering into foieign exchange commitments and to 
present to the Ministry of Finance only those which it finds 
to be of the highes,t priority wuhin the ceiling allocated 
Piioiity will, of course, have u 'O expenditure on 

maintenance or inescapable relacei c ^ schemes 

on which a substantial foreign exch.. iC, sav 

90% has already been incurred. Othci .. t feai, will 

have to wait till the situation improves 


Jawaharlal Nehru 



New Delhi 
23 January, 1957 


My dear Chief Minister, 

After a long interval, I write to you again. During this 
period, since I wrote to you, I have been to the United States,' 
Canada^ and England,^ and met many leaders of these 
countries. On my way back, I also met Dr. Adenauer,^ 
Federal Chancellor of West Germany. In India, we have had 
important visitors. Premier Chou En-lai came again, ^ and 
the Dalai and the Panchen Lamas have also visited us. 
Recently, the President of Syria also came here.® He is still 
touring various parts of India. 

2 A great many events have happened during these past 
six weeks, and now we are on the eve of our second general 
elections. Most of you will be busy with these elections 
during the next six weeks or so. 

3 Even as I write this letter, the Security Council of the 
U N. must be discussing the Kashmir issue.® The air has 
been thick with rumours of Pakistan creating some trouble 
on the borders. The next few days will indicate what turn 

1 From 16 to 21 December 1956. 

2 On 22 and 23 December 1956. 

3 From 24 to 27 December 1956. 

4 On 27 December 1956. 

5 Visited India from 30 December 1956 to 1 January 1957 

6 Shakuri al-Kuwatli visited India from 17 to 27 January 1957 

7 General elections took place from 24 February to 14 March 1957, 

8 From 16 January to 21 February 1957 the Security Council 

onsidered Pakistan’s complaint of 16 November 1956 and 2 January 1957 
o the effect that India had refused to honour resolutions of UNCIP (see 
'^ol 1 pp 198-199) ofl3Augnstl948and5Januaiyi949andh^instrad 
jr to ntegrate Jammu and Kashmir with India. 
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events are likely to take. We have a difficult task in the 
Security Council, because most of the members of that 
Council, for a variety of reasons, incline towards Pakistan. 
Many of them are in some kind of a military alliance with 
Pakistan. It is difficult to explain to them in a brief debate 
the long agony of these past nine years of the Kashmir story 
I have no doubt that Shri Krishna Menon will present our 
case^ with force and ability. I have just heard that the U S. 
and the U.K. Governments are putting forward some kind of 
a resolution. I have not seen this resolution yet. But 1 fear it 
IS likely to be unsatisfactory from our point of view. 

4 I do not wish to make' this letter merely a record of the 
many events that have taken place during the past six weeks 
You read about these happenings in the newspapers, and it 
would serve little purpose my repeating them. But I should 
like to draw your attention again to certain basic features of 
the present international situation. 

5 After many years of the cold war, there appeared to be a 
relaxation of it. Gradually, the high tension and excitement 
lessened and the world appeared to be moving into a calmer 
and less militant atmosphere. We began to hope that this 
process would continue and lead to the progressive solution 
of our problems, 

6. This was the broad outlook in the middle of 1956 
Suddenly, the Suez Canal issue disturbed this relatively 

9. India argued that the State ol Jammu and Kashmir was legally part 
of India, and Pakistan should first vacate aggression under UNCIP 
resolutions. Also she could not regard UNCIP resolutions as binding as 
conditions had completely changed 

10. The Anglo-American resolution adopted by the Security Council 
by 10 to nil with 1 abstention fby U.S.S.R.) declared that any action taken 
by the Jammu and Kashmir Constituent Assembly "to determine the 
future shape and affiliation of the State of Jammu and Kashmir would not 
constitute a disposition of the State in accordance with the principles 
enunciated in earlier resolutions.” Another resolution passed on 20 
February with 9 voting in favour and the Soviet Union against called for 
demilitarization of Jammu and Kashmir with the help of a temporary 
U N. force, preparatory to holding of a plebiscite. The Soviet veto 
nullified this resolution. 
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peaceful atmosphere, and then the Anglo-French invasion 
as well as the Israeli invasion of Egypt brought us near to 
vvar. In Central Europe, there was a national rising in 
Hungary. And now we are back to the old days of the cold 
war. The immediate crisis, that is the danger of war, has 
passed, hut a deeper crisis continues and any kind of relief 
from tension is not in sight. 

7 , All these events have affected India in various ways and 
more particularly in regard to our second Five Year Plan. 
Our difficulties have increased and are likely to endure. We 
can look forward to no early release from them. We cannot 
give up any part of our Plan and so we have to work ail the 
harden 

8 President Eisenhower’s recent messages containing 
what is called the “Eisenhower doctrine,”^' have not 
brought any feeling of healing. Instead, they have intensi- 
fied the conflicts in Western Asia and have made people 
think again largely in military terras. In the Soviet Union, 
there appears to he a going back from the process of “de- 
Stalinization” and a reversion to some extent to the rougher 
language and methods of past days. Hungary continues to 
suffer. 

9 In Europe, we might distinguish between three major 
forces. The Communist, that is essentially Soviet 
communism; the progressive Communist, represented by 
Poland and with a considerable appeal in some other 
countries, and the non-Coramunisi or anti- Communist. A 
feature of the past few months has been the coming into 
prominence of the so-called progressive Communists who 
are largely influenced by the concept of national freedom as 
well as more individual freedom, within the socialist eco- 
nomy. This wave of change in the Communist world is visible 

11. The Eisenhower Doctrine, placed before the U.S. Con^^s on 5 
January 1957 and passed on 7 March 1957, authorized the President to 
extend economic and military aid to any West Asian country requiting 
3 M 13 against armed <» from any country oontrolkd by 

mternaUonal 
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in the Soviet Union itself as well as, more especially, m 
Poland and the other East European countries. Someone has 
compared these movements to the Reformation in Europe, 
which resulted in the Protestant churches being formed. The 
comparison has some justification. Communism, as some 
kind of faith, has two aspects now; the orthodox one and the 
protestant one, but both are communism. Mostly, the 
Communist parties in non-Communrst countries are veiy 
orthodox and, after some weeks of confusion, fiave lined up 
behind the Soviet variety of communism, which means the\ 
suppoit the Soviet Government. It is in the Communist 
countries that we find this protestant variety of communism 
which threatens old-sty le orthodoxy After trying to come to 
terms with the piotestanis and partly doing so in Poland, 
orthodoxy has apparently got rather frightened at these 
developments and decided to put up a strong front to them 
The People’s Government of China also, sensing danger 
through these disruptionist movements, has lined up with 
the Soviet Union. Marshal Tito, the arch protestant, has 
been isolated. 

10. I have no doubt that these protestant forces of 
reformation will continue and grow in strength because they 
represent both nationalism and the adaptation of the 
socialist creed to the peculiar circumstances of each country. 
But orthodoxy does not easily give m to reformism and we 
are seeing this bitter conflict in the countries of Eastern 
Europe. For the moment, only Poland has succeeded to some 
extent; the other countries of Eastern Europe have been 
brought to heel by the might of the Soviet Union supported 
by China. While these progressive and liberalizing ten- 
dencies will continueand will produce their effect, this may 
well take some time now. The immediate future is one of 
conflict. I had hoped that these bitter conflicts might be 
avoided so as to allow these progressive forces to function in 
a somewhat normal atmosphere. That hope has not been 
realized. 

11 And yet, the very compulsion of events is leading to a 
more realistic approach to the vital quesuon of 
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disarmament. No one can reaih think in terms of a global 
war, and yet at the same time the big countries continue to 
prepare fox it and to encourage military pacts and alliances 
TA hich give no security and only add to the tension and sense 
of conflict. 

12. We have to live through this dangerous period and 
protect our own freedom as well as to t ontinue with oui Fii e 
Year Plans To relax is to invite trouble and possibly 
disaster. The immediate future is not hopeful and we are 
hkely to have hard times both in the national and the 
international spheres. 

IS. In two or three days we celebrate Republic Day and 
then we plunge into the elections, probably forgetting this 
ferment and turmoil of the world and our own major 
difficulties. But we cannot escape them and we shall have to 
keep in mind always that these elections will mean little if 
w e weaken 

1 4 There is probabh no country' in the world, except some 
of the Communist countiies, which has not had repeated 
changes of governments during the past ten years. Only 
India is an exception to this and, because of this, we have 
been able to build up stability and put up a good record of 
progress. It seems to me important that during this critical 
period, our country should have this stability and sustained 
work. This is more important than any number of minoi 
mistakes that might be made. Rival groups and parties 
criticize and run down each other, but the basic enemies to be 
fought against are not rival parties but rather the basic 
weaknesses and difficulties that confront us, including our 
tendency to faction and disruption. The emotional 
integration of India still remains the most important need of 
our country. 

15. I trust that in these difficult times we shall rise to the 
occasion and not lose ourselves in petty wrangles. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jdwaharl il Nehru 
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m the Soviet Union itself as well as, more especially, m 
Poland and the other East European countries. Someone has 
compared these movements to the Reformation in Europe, 
which resulted in the Protestant churches being formed. The 
comparison has some justification. Communism, as some 
kind of faith, has two aspects now the orthodox one and the 
protestant one, but both are communism. Mostly, the 
Communist parties in non-Communist countries are ver} 
orthodox and, after some weeks of confusion, have lined up 
behind the Soviet vanety of communism, which means the) 
support the Soviet Government. It is in the Commumst 
countries that we find this protestant vanety of communism 
which threatens old-style orthodoxy. After trying to come to 
terms with the protestanis and partly doing so in Poland, 
orthodoxy has apparently got rather frightened at these 
developments and decided to put up a strong front to them 
The People’s Government of China also, sensing danger 
through these disruptionist movements, has lined up with 
the Soviet Union Marshal Tito, the arch protestant, has 
been isolated. 

10. 1 have no doubt that these protestant forces of 

reformation will continue and grow in strength because they 
represent both nationalism and the adaptation of the 
socialist creed to the peculiar circumstances of each country 
But orthodoxy does not easily give in to reformism and we 
are seeing this batter conflict in the countries of Eastern 
Europe For the moment, only Poland has succeeded to some 
extent; the other countries of Eastern Europe have been 
brought !o heel by the might of the Soviet Union supported 
by China. While these progressive and liberalizing ten 
dencies will continue and wu'll produce their effect, this may 
well take some time now. The immediate future is one of 
conflict. I had hoped chat these bitter conflicts might be 
avoided so as to allow these progressive forces to function in 
a somewhat normal atmosphere. That hope has not been 
realized. 

I ! And yet, the very compulsion of events is leading to a 
more realistic approach to the vital question of 
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disarmament. No one can realh think in terras of a global 
war, and yet at the same time the big countries continue to 
prepare fox it and to encourage military pacts and alliances, 
rv hich give no security and only add to the tension and sense 
of conflict. 

12. We have to lice through this dangerous period and 
protect our own freedom as well as to commue with our Fir e 
Yeai Plans To relax is to incite trouble and possibly 
disaster. The immediate future is not hopeful and eve are 
likely to have hard times both in the national and the 
international spheres. 

13. In two or three days we celebrate Republic Day and 
then we plunge into the elections, probably forgetting this 
ferment and turmoil of the world and our ocvn major 
difticullies. But w e cannot escape them and eve shall hac e to 
keep in mind always that these elections cvill mean little if 
we cveaken 

14 There is probable no country m the world, except some 
of the Communist countries, which has not had repeated 
changes of governments during the past ten years. Onh 
India is an exception to this and, because of this, we hace 
been able to build up stability and put up a good record of 
progress. It seems to me important that during this critical 
period, OUT country should have this stabiliu and sustained 
work. This is more important than anc number of minoi 
mistakes that might be made. Rival groups and parties 
criticize and run down each other, but the basic enemies to be 
fought against are not rival parties but rather the basic 
weaknesses and difficulties that confront us, including om 
tendency to faction and disruption. The emotional 
integration of India still remains the most important need of 
our country. 

15 I trust that in these difficult times we shall rise to the 
occasion and not lose ourselves in pett) wrangles. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
21 March, 1937 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

I have not written to you for a very long time although events 
have followed one another thick and fast, both in India and 
in the outside world. I have not had much time for writing 
but, even more than that, I have not been in the mood to do 
so. I hope you will forgive me. 

2. I hope to write to you a more comprehensive letter 
somewhat later. Today, I am writing to you about a particu- 
lar matter connected with our community development 
schemes. 

3 In the course of my election tour, and otherwise also, I 
have laid very great stress on the importance of our 
community blocks and national extension service scheme. I 
have called them revolutionary and perhaps the most 
significant thing that we were doing in India at present 
That is no small praise, for we are doing very many 
significant things in India, I did not bestow that praise on 
them lightly or without adequate reason. I do think that the 
waking up of the eighty percent of our population living in 
the villages is a tremendous task. Also that, in the measure 
we have done this xvork thus far, it has been a great 
achievement. But the very success that we have met adds to 
our burdens and increases the complexities of the problem 
Nevertheless, this rapid progress is most exhilarating. 


A special leuar in addition to the Fortnightly Letters 
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4 Figures may mean much or ver\ hide And \ei, 
statistical figures give some idea of what has been accomp- 
lished. These comrnunitt schemes now have spread out to 
two hundred twent> thousand villages m India, covering a 
population of one hundred and twenty nine millions. It is 
our programme, as \ou know, that we should cotei all the 
five hundred thousand villages of India by the end of the 
second Fite Year Plan This does not mean some kind of 
superficial coverage, but intensite and organized work in 
these areas. It means training up a vast number of persons, 
young men and young w'omen, to undeuake this woik. 
Indeed, the question of providing trained personnel has 
become the most important of all, because e\erN thing 
depends on them and the quality of theii work. Essentially , 
this is not mere superficial building cf roads or school- 
houses or hospitals and dispensaries oi better agriculture, 
most important as all these things are. We aim at something 
bigger and deepen that is, the building up of the 
innumerable human beings in villages. Fiom that, every 
thing else flows. Of course, all these things go together and 
cannot be separated. 

5 We are laying stress in this programme on improved 
agriculture and more production and on the small scale and 
village industries programme. I hope w'e are also laying 
stress on cooperatives and close contact with panchayats. 
Thus, we give a wide and firm foundation to the State and to 
the intricate working of its creative and productive 
apparatus at the ground level. 

6 Soon, new Ministries wall be formed in the States, and I 
am writing to you specially to keep this community 
development programme in view at this juncture. 

7 Some time ago, I requested all the Chief Ministers, as 
well as the Central Ministers dealing wdth the community 
development programme, to be good enough to send me 
quarterly reports. I am grateful to them that they have sent 
these more or less regularly. But, I have often found that 
these reports contain a mass of detail- In effect- these reports 
are copies of the detai ed stausucd reports sent to the 
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Ministry for Community Development Such reporcs are 
very necessary for that Ministry^ which goes into them 
carefully and analyses them, and then sends this analysis to 
the States as well as to the Members of the Central 
Committee, 

8. To repeat this statistical material in the leport sent to me 
personally, is hardly necessary and not of any particular 
help. 

9. r would suggest to you not to trouble to serrd me this 
detailed report, which anyhow is sent to the Community 
Development Ministry. I would like you to send me a brief 
report of a page or two, just giving me your personal 
assessment of the progress in your State. This would be 
much more helpful to me and. perhaps, to you also. May I 
request you, therefore, to send this brief report containing 
your personal assessment of the progress made every 
quarter? 

10. I have previously suggested that, owing to the import- 
ance of the community development programme, the Chief 
Minister himself should be the Chairman of the State 
Development Committee and in charge of the portfolio of 
community development. ^ I believe this is so in many of the 
States, I suggest that this practice should continue, so that 
the Chief Minister may remain in intimate touch with ail 
these developments. 

i 1. The State Development Committee should, I suggest, 
meet regularly and keep in close touch with developments. It 
should be a live body, making proposals and criticisms. It 
should make a proper assessment of what is being done every 
quarter. The Chief Minister, in his personal report to me, 
might mention what is being done by the State Developmen t 
Committee. 


\. See. Voi. 3. p. 604. 
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12 There is another suggestion, which I should like to 
make to you. We have had, in Parliament, an informal 
Consultative Committee of Members of Parliament which 
keeps in touch with the Ministry of Community 
Development. I suggest that such a Committee might be 
formed in your State also. This would keep your State 
Legislature in touch with community development in the 
State. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlai Nehiu 



New Delhi 
4 April, 1957 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

I am sending you a copy of a paper on “Science as a factor in 
international relations” which was read by Dr. B.K. Blount^ 
at a meeting of Chatham House in London.^ This was 
published in International Affairs of January this year. 

This paper^ is interesting and brings out vividly the basic 
changes that are taking place in industry, administration, 
and international affairs because of the pace of scientific and 
technical advance. It seems to me very important that we 
realize the nature of these changes so that we might adapt 
ourselves to them. Above all, it means special attention 
being paid to the training of scientific and technical 
personnel. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


* A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters. 

I (b 1907). Taught at Oxford University, 1931-38; Director, Science 
and Intelligence, Ministry of Defence, 1939-51; Deputy Secretary, 
Department of Science and Industrial Research, 1951-65, 

2 . On 23 October 1956. 

3 Blount argued chat the power of any country depends upon the 
technical advance in its administration, industry, and military affairs 
“Trade now follows the scientist and technologist, not the flag or the 
missionary ' ‘ Those countries would advance rapidly which laid greatest 
stress on learning of the sciences and technology and their adoption ’n 
everyday ife. Wnting about Ch na and India he said China would soon be 
a leading nauon but the future of India was uncertain. 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

I feel some embarrassment in writing to you after a long 
interval. I have been in the habit of writing to the Chief 
Ministers every fortnight, but during the last few months, I 
have not been able to adhere to this practice. My last letter 
was, I think, dated January 23, that is, two and a half months 
ago. I have no particular excuse to offer for this delay except 
of course that we have ail been very busy with elections and 
after. But that is not an adequate excuse, for we are normally 
always rather heavily occupied and yet important work has 
to be done. I suppose that the real reason for my not writing 
for all this time was disinclination to do so or rather because 
I could not develop the mood to do so. Also, when once there 
IS a gap period, it becomes progressively more difficult to 
bridge that gap. 

2. Even now I feel no particular enthusiasm in writing. 
That of course is my fault and perhaps it reflects a certain 
tiredness of mind. But I must pick up old threads again and 
continue this practice, even though my performance might 
not be very satisfactory. I feel it is essential for us to keep in 
some personal touch with each other, not only by letter but 
by occasional meeting. Official correspondence takes place 
in its normal course. But that is not enough when we have to 
deal not only with particular problems but also wdth the 
unsubstantial but very important stuff that brings minds 
together, enlivens them and leads to cooperative effort. 
Nothing appears to me to be more necessary in this troubled 
world of ours and in this changing and developing India 
than to have such a union of minds even though there 
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might be differences, and an attempt to give such service as 
we can to the building up of this country of ours. The very 
fact that an ever-increasing number of problems confront us 
IS witness to our growth and development. A country that is 
static and stagnant has few problems because in that case one 
overwhelming problem of stagnation and poverty covers 
everything. As our responsibilities grow, our burdens are 
heavier, and the only real satisfaction that we can have is that 
we are putting our utmost endeavour to meet those 
responsibilities and carry those burdens, 

3. What am I to write to you after these many weeks which 
have seen so much in India and the world? The elections 
took place^ and we all talked about this great democratic 
experiment and our vast and unprecedented electorate. I 
suppose that there was much to give us satisfaction about the 
magnitude of this undertaking. And yet, there were so many 
aspects of these elections which were displeasing that on the 
whole I felt depressed. This has nothing to do with winning 
or losing an election but rather the emergence of certain 
trends which seemed to me to disclose some essential 
weaknesses in our body politic. Democratic elections seldom 
bring out the best in people taking part in them. The desire 
to win an election overcomes many a scruple and standards 
fall. The larger vision gives place to narrow and parochial 
outlooks, and ideals are sometimes sacrificed for the 
expediency of the moment. We have seen in these elections 
casteism often triumphant, communalism throwing its 
weight about, and m some places violence. We have seen in 
fact a certain immaturity in our public life as well as a 
certain lack of integrity. These are bad signs for the future, 
however we win or lose an election. I have always said that 
the primary and basic need for us in India is that of an 
emotional integration of the country Our old and historic 
falling has been disunity and the tendency to think along 

]. The Congress Party secured a large maiority in the Union 
Parliament and a comfortable majority in all States except Orissa and 
Kerala Nehru was reelected for the second time as leader of the Congre.ss 
Part^, I Pari ament and h 3 Cabinet was sworn in on 1 1 April J 957 
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smaller group Hues, forgetting the larger good of the 
country and the people. There have ahvays been two 
tendencies at work in this country, one towards unity and 
the other towards disruption. A certain basic unity there has 
been and this has saved us in the past, even when we were 
politically divided. But together with this there has been this 
lack of consciousness of political and social cohesion. It may 
be that the caste system was responsible for this lack of 
cohesion. These elections, and what has gone before and 
after, have shown that we are still far from achieving that 
national cohesion. What is particularly distressing to me is a 
certain tendency to violence and intolerance. 

4 I am not thinking in terms of parties, but rather of the 
picture of the country as a whole, as it emerged during these 
general elections. That picture is not a pleasing one, and it 
has brought out, as democracy often does, both strength and 
the failings of our people, and indeed of ourselves. I am not 
distinguishing between some of us and some others. 
Looking at the world as it is today, there was probably no 
period when it was more essential for a country to have this 
sense of national cohesion and integrity of purpose. We live 
in a disintegrating world, at the edge of a possible 
catastrophe of vast dimensions. It is in this perspective that 
we have to look at things and judge our own problems. Fate 
and circumstance have brought additional responsibilities 
to India and, whether we like it or not, we play a fairly 
important role in w'orld affairs. How can we do that 
adequately without that cohesion and strength of purpose 
which is so essential both for our internal development and 
our external policies? 

5 And yet, if we look round to various countries w'hich 
have recently attained freedom or, indeed, others also, India 
compares very favourably with them, both in regard to our 
stability and the progress we have made in these last ten 
years. The record is a creditable one, and this is increasingly 
recognized by other countries of the world. To some extent, 
the very success that we have achieved has led to some 
jealousy and apprehension in the minds of other countries 
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We have made it clear repeatedly that we claim no leadership 
in Asia or elsewhere, and that we would rather not get 
entangled in world affairs. We want quietly to work out our 
own destiny, with no other ambitions. But, circumstance or 
some unseen fate inevitably draw us into these world affairs, 
and tve cannot resist that pull. The very objectives that we 
have set before us impel us in that direction. Indeed, it is not 
for any country to lead an isolated life, 

6. In the world situation today, the countries of Western 
Asia continue to produce crisis after crisis. These relatively 
small countries are not left at peace to work out their own 
destiny and, because of the misfortune of oil and other 
reasons. Great Powers make them their playthings. In 
Jordan, extraordinary developments have been taking place 
recently,® Apparently, all is quiet there now. But, U is 
obvious that this peace is not the peace of a living democratic 
community, but rather of a people suppressed from above. It 
seems clear to me that the problems of the Middle Eastern 
countries will not be solved so long as these countries are 
pushed about by the Great Powers in furtherance of world 
policies. 

1. An issue that has now become of vital importance and is 
attracting world attention is that of nuclear tests. It is 
extraordinary that while everyone agrees that a war in which 
thermo-nuclear weapons are used will be almost fatal for 
mankind, yet the Great Powers continue these tests and 
stock -piling their atomic and hydrogen bombs. The Soviet 
Union has proclaimed that these tests must stop and, indeed, 
that nuclear war should be banned,^ and yet, within a few 

2. The conflict between the left-wing Arab From and the royalist 
elements, following the dismissal of Suleiman el-NabuIsi’s Government 
by King Hussein on 10 April 1957 was resolved by the installation of a 
right-wing Government on 25 April which proclaimed martial law, 
dissolved all political parties, and removed from the civil services 
supporters of opposition groups. 

S. This was suggested by the Soviet representative on 30 April 1967 at 
the London Disarmament Conference as a basic requirement for 
concluding a partial agreement on disarmament. 
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days recently, there were many such tests in the So\-iet U nion 
Itself. - The United States have announced a series of tests,’ 
and the United Kingdom intends to carry out a major 
hydrogen bomb® test near the Marshall Island.s, in spite of 
widespread protest. There appears to be no logic or reason 
about all this, only fear and suspicion and hatred. The world 
w ill not solve its problems if these are the governing motives 
of peoples’ developments. Einstein,- who started these 
tremendous developments in science leading to the hydro- 
gen bomb, said once that the only wa\ to control nuclear 
force was to control the mind and heart of man. 

8 The Kashmir question continues to be with us A few 
days ago, Dr. Jarring,® representative of the Security 
Council, gave his report^ which you must have read This 
report is not entirely satisfactory from our point of view, and 
there are some statements in it which have rather surprised 


4. The Soviet Union conducted five tests between 3 and 16 April 1957. 
Tests were continued in subsequent months also. 

5. These were carried out from 28 May to 7 October 1957, 

6 It took place on 16 May 1957, 

7. Albert Einstein (1879-1955) German-born mathemaucian and 
physicist; later self-exiled in U S.A.;authorof the theory of relativity, won 
Nobel Prize m 1921. 

8 Gunnar Jarring (b. 1907) Swedishdiplomatist;Professoro£Turkish 
languages, 1933-40; Minister to India, 1948-51, to Sri Lanka, 1950-51, to 
Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, 1951-52; Permanent Representative to U.N., 
1956-58, Ambassador to U.S A., 1958-64, loU S S.R , 1964-73, Mongolia, 
1965-73 

9. In pursuance of the U.N. Security Council’s resolution of 21 
February, Jarring had visited India and Pakistan from 14 March to 29 
April 1 957 and although he made no concrete proposals for the settlement 
of the Kashmir question, his leport reaffirmed that "the parties were still 
desirous of finding a solution." He recognized that holding of the 
plebiscite “could lead to grave problems" and India would not agree to u 
till Pakistan vacated aggression He stated that UNCIP resolutions could 
no longer be implemented because of the "changing pattern of power 
relationsinWest and Sou th Asia, ’ ' and concluded that implementation of 
international agreements of ad hoc character if not speedily achieved 
could become progressively more difficult as the “situation they were to 
cope w th tended to change 
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us. But, the report does bring out certain aspects of this 
question, which had been deliberately slurred over in the 
past tn the Security Council and elsewhere. It might, 
therefore, be considered an advance on the previous 
position, in so far as we are concerned. 

9. Meanwhile, Pakistan presents a picture of ever- 
increasing armed forces, supplied chiefly by the United 
States of America and, at the same time, ever more deterior- 
ation in its political and economic set up. We have wished 
well to Pakistan, because it is to our advantage that it should 
be a prosperous and independent country. But, its 
independence appears to grow less and its prosperity as far 
off as ever. The country does not appear to take root in some 
kind of healthy nationalism. It is still a prey to clan rivalries, 
and the people seem to have little say in the matter. They are 
roused from time to time by some religious cry or on the 
Kashmir issue. The two-nation theory, which gave rise to 
Pakistan has, I believe, prevented it from developing these 
healthy roots. Religion is to some extent a binding factor 
But religion cannot take the place of a nationalist sentiment 
By adhering to the two-nation theory, Pakistan deliberately 
tried to make religion as its basis and thus reverted to a 
medieval conception, which is difficult to understand today. 
Other Islamic countries in Western and Eastern Asia or 
Africa have their strong nationalisms. They may sympathire 
with Islam elsewhere, but their politics are governed by 
nationalist and economic motives. The old cry of Pan-Islam 
was always rather artificial, and it never took root. It is still 
less likely to take root in the world of today where 
nationalism has shown how strong it is. 

10. Because of this two-nation theory and other reasons, 
the disruptive forces in Pakistancontinue to grow. They led 
to the vast migrations from East Pakistan and to the lack of 
cohesion between East and West Pakistan. Perhaps, it is to 
remedy this basic defect that the Pakistan Assembly recently 
decided to have joint electorates all over the country. But the 
old spectre of the two-nation theory is not so easily exorcired, 
and there is trouble ahead in Pakistan on this issue 
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11. It is in the combination of political and economic 
backwardness and instabiht) and an imposed miiitap. 
power, which does not glow out of the strength of the 
country, that danger lies. We can only hope that the danger 
wall pass and that Pakistan wdll develop along normal lines 
and realize that the kind of policy of haUred and \ iolence that 
they have followed can bring no good But all this involves 
basic changes in the feudal and clan politics of Pakistan. 

12. Our chief problem now as ever is the problem of our 
development, the second Five Year Plan and all that goes 
with it. We are up against many difficulties Weshallhaveio 
face them, and overcome them. It is interesting to compare 
our problems with those of China Even though our 
political and economic structuies are different, the problems 
are much the same. Oddly enough, we find China facing 
almost the same kind of difficulty as we have in India, 
sometimes to an even greater degree. In China there has been 
a shortfall in agricultural production, a shortage of raw' 
materials and a financial unbalance. In their attempt to 
build up a strong industrial base, in w’hich the> are 
succeeding to some extent, they have ignored ti ansport and 
communications as w'eli as agriculture. Their Five Yeai 
Plan, which started off well, ran into many difficulties, 
chiefly because of the failure on the agricultural front. 
Industrialization in China, as in India, depends considerably 
on the expansion of agricultural production. China has had 
thus to face the problems of slowing down capital 
construction and industrialization if it could not increase its 
production. In its attempt at rapid advance, quality had 
suffered, light industry had also suffered, as raw materials 
had been diverted to construction in heavy industry. Their 
planning had proved to be defective and unbalanced. 

13. In spile of their rigidity of doctrine, the Chinese are 
trying to meet these difficulties by a more flexible approach 
and by giving incentives to agriculture After extending 
agrarian cooperatives all over China with extreme rapidity 
they have tried to cdnv.ert them into collectives. Now they 
have relaxed and allowed the peasants a free market m 
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non-staph foods and the product of subsidiary occupation, 
apart fiom helping them in other ways also. Even in regard 
to intellectuals, there has been a measure of relaxation and 
freedom. Chairman Mao described this new policy as one of 
“Letting a hundred floweis blossom and a hundred schools 
of thought contend.’’^” The intellectuals were given higher 
salaries and were encouraged to think and write more freely 
But there were strict limitations to this freedom which might 
be called a controlled freedom. 

14. One very interesting development is the drive for birth 
control and family planning. When I was in China two or 
three years ago, I enquired about this subject. I was told that 
they attached no importance to family planning and they 
had plenty of work for every person. Evidently they have 
changed their minds completely now and there is a wide- 
spread campaign for birth control all over China. 

15. I had the good fortune to attend the recent meeting of 
the Development Commissioners Conference at Mussoorie 
As I have often said, I regard the community development 
programme as not only of high importance but of 
revolutionary significance in India. It is gradually changing 
the face of rural India and I have no doubt that it will lay the 
foundations of a new structure. A recent Evaluation 
Committee's report has pointed out many defects and 
failings. That is only natural and we should always keep our 
eyes open and learn from our own mistakes. But we have laid 
solid foundations for progress in these rural areas and we 
have to build on them. 

16. The new Parliament will meet soon in Delhi fora brief 
session, in the course of which the Budget will be 
introduced^ 


10. Mao Zedong had made these remajjes while addressing the Supreme 
State Conference on 27 February 1957. 

11. On 29 and 30 April 1957. 

12. The Railway Budget was introduced on 14 May, and the General 
Budget on 15 May 1957 
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17 I am going to Ceylon for three days on the 1 7th of this 
month. Next month I expect tc go to London for the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference. On my way 
there, I intend visiting the Scandinavian countries, 
Denmark, Finland, Norw^ay and Sweden, 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawahailal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
5 June, 1957 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

During the last ten days there have been continuous 
discussions chiefly revolving round the economic situation 
and the food situation in the country. These were discussed 
in the Lok Sabha,^ then in the All India Congress 
Committee^ and then in the National Development Council 
meeting,^ Many of you were present at the A I.C.C. meeting 
and nearly all of you attended the National Development 
Council. I need not report, therefoie, what was said there 
2. Two points emerged. One was the gravity of the 
situation,^ the other our determination to face it with 
courage and to overcome the difficulties that threaten to 
overwhelm us. 

3 The food situation is undoubtedly serious, in so far as 
nee is concerned, and yet I believe it is fairly well in hand, 
and it will remain in hand. What troubles me is the future 
and the steps to be taken to prevent our growing population 
and higher consumption going ahead of our production 
There can be little doubt that our production of foodgrains 
can go up very considerably. But this will require hard and 
concentrated work and no relaxation. For the present we 


* A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters 

1. The Lok Sabha and Rajya Sabha met from 10 May to 1 June 1957 

2. The session was held in New Delhi from 1 to 3 June 1957 

3. It met on 3 and 4 June 1957. 

4. The A.I.C.C. noted that the heavy imports of capital goods and 

increased consumption combined with natural calamities and other 
factors had produced certain shortages which had accentuated the 
difficulties of a developing y 
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appear to have enough supplies to go round, provided there 
IS proper distribution. As you will have noticed, Parliament 
has passed a iaw^ to enable Government to requisition 
foodgrains at a reasonable price. It is intended to use this law 
only in case of the bigger hoarders. 

4 An even greater difficulty than that of the food situation 
IS that of foreign exchange. In our enthusiasm for dei'clop- 
ing rapidly we have rather outpaced our present resources. 
Both the public and the private sectors have gone ahead 
ordering machinery in a big way during the past year or 
more and now we have to pay for this as it comes in. This has 
produced a situation which may lead us to a grave crisis if we 
cannot succeed in making adequate arrangements to meet 
the demands upon us from time to time. 

5 So far as the production of food is concerned, the 
A ^C.C. meeting has made many suggestions® which, I 
think, are very important and I invite your attention to 
them. We have to concentrate on this production of food bv 
intensive methods. These methods are well-known. 
Wherever they have been followed, the results have been 
satisfactory. 

6 It is hardly necessary for me to draw your attention to the 
urgent necessity of the fullest economy and avoidance of 
waste both in our government and our private expenditure 
It IS clear that everything that involves any further foreign 
exchange must be stopped unless it is of vital significance. 


5 Essential Commodities (Amendment) Bill passed on 1 June 1957 
enabled the Government to requisition foodstodcs on pa^Tnent oi the 
pre\ ailing average market price in a notified area over a period of three 
months U nder the existing law the Government could requisition stocks 
but only on payment of the ruling market price. 

6 18-poini resolution on food production passed by the A.i C C 
envisaged fixation of a minimum pnce of foodgrains, introduction of 
co-operative methods in the rural economy to the maximum possible 
extent, speedy implemeniat on of land reforms tapping of existing 

mgat n fambties br ng ng culavable waste land under eultrvai on 

r in m n r-^ H ■'r 1 f -Ui *111*11 lb*Ti n nf 
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We have to stop such imports and all other activities which 
might involve foreign exchange. Thus delegations and 
deputations abroad will have to be very severely restricted 
Even new students going abroad will have to be restricted 

7 I should like your Government as well as every Ministry 
at the Centre to examine this question of economy very fully 
and to take effective measures to enforce it. There are many 
Items of petty expenditure which may not amount to much 
but, taken as a whole, they do make a difference. Telegrams 
abroad will have to be restricted. There is far too much of a 
tendency to send long telegrams without adequate reason In 
these days of airmail, a message reaches almost as quickly as 
a telegram. People sending telegrams forget that the coding 
and decoding take time. I hope, therefore, that the strictest 
watch will be kept on telegrams being sent abroad. This 
applies chiefly to the Central Ministries. Even in the use of 
paper we should be economical. 

8 I find that there is considerable waste of electric power in 
many of our offices as well as homes. This deserves 
attention. 

9. We should avoid buying any motor cars and carry on 
with such as we have. Personally I think that there are far too 
many cars being used and we could, without any particular 
harm, reduce this number. 

10 I am merely mentioning some rather minor items that 
might be considered, because I am convinced that it is in 
dealing with these minor items that we bring about an 
atmosphere conducive to economy. Ministers and senior 
officials often live in big houses which make it necessary to 
keep a large establishment. So far as I am concerned, I live in 
a huge mansion. I do not quite know what we can do about 
this, as any moving about will probably add to expenses and 
not in economy, though it might strike the public as such It 
IS desirable, however, in future not to build any such big 
houses for Ministers or officials or indeed for anyone else 
The status of a person does not depend on the size of the 
house he lives in. 
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11. I have previously addressed you on the subject of 
avoidance of pomp and show, whether in residence or in 
travelling. This applies to all of us, including Governors. It 
IS a matter to be considered how far some of the old customs 
and conventions appertaining to Raj Bhavans need to be 
changed, though it is always necessary to maintain a certain 
dignity there. 

12. All this has a public aspect, but there is also the private 
aspect of this question. This relates to our salaries and 
allowances. I do not think that the salaries of Ministers are 
by any means excessive and indeed many Ministers are hard 
put to it to meet ail their obligations from their present 
salaries. And yet, as a resolution^ moved in the A.I.C.C. 
shows, the public are not of this opinion. Perhaps even more 
than the salaries, it is the various allowances that are 
objected to, I can make no suggestions about these matters 
except to draw your attention to them and invite your 
earnest consideration. If we put heavy taxes, as we must, we 
naturally inconvenience and .to some extent hurt many 
persons. That is inevitable. But it follows also that we must 
share in that inconvenience and hurt. It is not quite enough 
for any of us to feel that a course of action will be rather 
upsetting to your domestic economy. That will apply to 
many taxpayers. From the psychological point of view, there 
can be little doubt that an effective move on our pmt will be 
greatly appreciated by the public and will help in creating 
an atmosphere of austerity which we demand from others. 

13. I hope you will forgive me for addressing you in this 
personal way. I have to do so, because we have to meet that 
challenge that circumstances have thrown out at us. There is 


7. Banarasi Das of U.P. had moved a resolution calling for a ban on 
acceptance by Congressmen of salaries exceeding Rs. 1000 a month The 
reso uuon was ost by 58 to 52 votes. 
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We have to slop such imports and all other activities which 
might involve foreign exchange. Thus delegations and 
deputations abroad will have to be very severely restricted 
Even new students going abroad will have to be restricted 
7 I should like your Government as well as every Ministry 
at the Centre to examine this question of economy very fully 
and to take effective measures to enforce it. There are many 
Items of petty expenditure which may not amount to much 
but, taken as a whole, they do make a difference. Telegrams 
abroad will have to be restricted. There is far too much of a 
tendency to send long telegrams without adequate reason In 
these days of airmail, a message reaches almost as quickly as 
a telegram. People sending telegrams forget that the coding 
and decoding take time. I hope, therefore, that the strictest 
watch will be kept on telegrams being sent abroad. This 
applies chiefly to the Central Ministries. Even in the use of 
paper we should be economical 

8, I find that there is considerable waste of electric power in 
many of our offices as well as homes. This deserves 
attention. 

9. We should avoid buying any motor cars and carry on 
with such as we have. Personally I think that there are far too 
many cars being used and we could, without any particular 
harm, reduce this number. 

10 I am merely mentioning some rather minor items that 
might be considered, because I am convinced that it is in 
dealing with these minor items that we bring about an 
atmosphere conducive to economy. Ministers and senior 
officials often live in big houses which make it necessary to 
keep a large establishment. So far as I am concerned, I live in 
a huge mansion. I do not quite know what we can do about 
this, as any moving about will probably add to expenses and 
not in economy, though it might strike the public as such It 
is desirable, however, in future not to build any such big 
houses for Ministers or officials or indeed for anyone else 
The status of a person does not depend on the size of the 
house he lives in. 
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11. I have previously addressed you on the subject of 
avoidance of pomp and show, whether in residence or in 
travelling. This applies to all of us, including Governors. It 
IS a matter to be considered how far some of the old customs 
and conventions appertaining to Raj Bhavans need to be 
changed, though it is always necessary' to maintain a certain 
dignity there. 

12. All this has a public aspect, but there i s also the private 
aspect of this question. This relates to our salaries and 
allowances. I do not think that the salaries of Ministers are 
by any means excessive and indeed many Ministers are hard 
put to it to meet all their obligations from their present 
salaries. And yet. as a resolution' moved in the A.I.C.C. 
shows, the public are not of this opinion. Perhaps even more 
than the salaries, it is the various allowances that are 
objected to. I can make no suggestions about these matters 
except to draw your attention to them and invite your 
earnest consideration. If we put heavy taxes, as we must, we 
naturally inconvenience andao some extent hurt many 
persons. That is inevitable But it follows also that we must 
share in that inconvenience and hurt. It is not quite enough 
for any of us to feel that a course of action will be rather 
upsetting to your domestic economy. That will apply to 
many taxpayers. From the psychological point of view, there 
can be little doubt that an effective move on our part will be 
greatly appreciated by the public and will help in creating 
an atmosphere of austerity which we demand from others. 

13. I hope you will forgive me for addressing you in this 
personal way. I have to do so, because we have to meet that 
challenge that circumstances have thrown out at us. There is 


7, Banarasi Das of U.P had moved a resolution calling for a ban on 
acceptance by Congressmen of salaries exceeding Rs. 1000 a month. The 
resolution was lost bv 38 to 32 v 
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no evasion oi it or runningaway from it. The only course left 
for us as a nation or as an individual is to face these hard facts 
with courage and fortitude and thus find solutions to our 
problems 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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IS'ew Delhi 
8 June, 1957 


My dear Chief Minister.^ 

I have been examining a statementj showing annual 
expenditure as security arrangements m respect of the 
President, Heads of States (that is Governors), and Union 
and State Government Ministers. The total amount spent as 
these security arrangements appears to me formidable.- I 
know that I am one of the principal guiltv parties and I 
propose to have this matter examined and the expenditure 
reduced not only for myself but for Central iVlmisters. I am 
writing to you about the amount spent for the security 
arrangements for the Governors and Ministers of State 
Governments. These amounts vary very greatly in both 
cases. It is not clear to me why there should be such 
tremendous variation and why in some cases the amount is 
unconscionably high. I do not understand why weshould 
require so much protection, though I realize the necessity for 
security. 

I shall be grateful to you if you will be good enough to 
look into this matter and reduce this expenditure very 
considerably. 

Apart from the expenditure aspect, there is also the public 
aspect. A Governor certainly requires to move about with 
dignity, though this can be overemphasized. The Ministers 

* A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters. 

1. This statement was submitted by Auditor-General of India. 

2, The total expenditure in ISSd-S? on Heads of the States ajid on 
Ministers, which included the amount spent on their residences and touts, 
came to Rs. 45,70,304 i.e. on Heads of States Rs 1 6,54,275 and on Ministers 
Rs- 29 16 029 
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are public men who should mix with the people and who 
should have no pomp and ceremony attached to them 
Where necessary, ot course, some security protection should 
be taken. But this should be unostentatious and inexpensive 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
12 June, 1957 


My dear Chief Minister, 

In another two days' time, I shall be speeding afea) 
westward^ My first halt will be in the heart of the Middle 
Eastern region, which has become such a seat of trouble 
during the past year or so, I shall spend part of a day and a 
night at Damascus and proceed the next day to Copenhagen. 
2. The events in, what we call rather erroneously the 
Middle East, have been, strange, and there is almost an 
element of the stories of the Arabian Nights in them. 
Intrigue and counter'intrigue, the transfer of allegiance, 
kings functioning as of old regardless of what their people 
think, martial law and, over and above all this, pressures and 
threats, from outside I shall not endeavour to describe or 
analyse this drama that is taking place there with its plots 
and counter-plots, 1 cannot give you any special 
information which you may not have already obtained. 
None of these countries of Western Asia has. any great 
stability. Politically and economically, they are backward. 
Lebanon is probably the most advanced in regard to 
standards of life and education. Iraq may put up a brave 
show , but no one doubts that the Government is an imposed 
one^ and has little of popular backing. In spite of all her 
difficulties, Egypt is still the strongest of these Arab 

1 Nehru visited Syria, Sudan, Egypt, Denmark, Finland, Norway, 
Sweden, Netherlands and Britain between 15 June and 14 July 1957 

2 The nationalist pro-Arab groups were opposing the pro-West 

policies of the Government which included grant of oil concessions and 
signing of the Baghdad Pact. In 1954, the Iraqi Government dissolved 
political and 1 law ui May 1956. 
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countries and has made some progress in land reforms and 
other matters. There is something of the revolution still 
about her. She has survived grave perils, and this is evidence 
of some basic strength. There will be elections in Egypt 
soon.^ But, according to our standards, the elections will be 
rather peculiar as only one party can stand. 

3 Recently, there have been some signs of Egypt and the 
United Kingdom coming a little closer to each other.^ Both 
countries had begun to realize that their estrangement was 
not profitable to either. I do not suggest that they are going 
to become friends. But there is likely to be a toning down of 
their conflict. Behind this Middle Eastern scene, there has 
been some rivalry between two friends — the United King- 
dom and the United States. I rather doubt if the United 
Kingdom views the Eisenhower doctrine^ as applied to the 
Middle Eastern countries with enthusiasm. 

4 In spite of the ever-growing feeling and agitation 
against nuclear and thermo-nuclear tests, there have been 
further such explosions both by the U.K., U.S.S.R., and the 
U S.A For England this was the first hydrogen bomb 
explosion® and this has produced a sense of elation among 
many people in the United Kingdom who feel that now they 
are in the front rank of the Great Powers. In spite of all this, 
the volume of world opinion against these explosions has 
grown greatly^ and I feel that it must produce results before 
very long. If these results are delayed, we might well have a 

3 The first general elections on a non-party basis were held in Egypt 
on 3 July with 2,528 candidates contesting 350 seats in the National 
Assembly. 

4. On 13 May Macmillan announced in the House of Commons that 
the British Government would no longer advise British ship-owners to 
refrain from using the Suez Canal. 

5. See ante, p. 475, 

6 The test was conducted on 15 May 1957. 

7 . For instance, appeals for suspension of nuclear tests were made by 
Japanese political parties and intellectuals. Pope Pius XII, and Albert 
Schweitzer who described these tests as ‘'a folly for which mankind will 
have to pay a terrible price.” Nehru had called for an end to “this mad 
cootesL 
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fourth exalted member of possessors of the hydrogen bomb 
This is likely to be France The more this spreads, the more 
difficult it will become to control it 

5 It is a happy sign that scientists in all countries are 
protesting against these test explosions and, speaking with 
authority, are telling us of the disastrous consequences not 
only on the living but those yet to be born. It is terrible to 
think that with all this tremendous weight of scientific 
opinion and the certainty notv that each explosion leads 
ultimately to the death or worse of large numbers of persons, 
yet these explosions continue and each country puts the 
blame on the other. 

6. In a sense this has become connected with the proposals 
for disarmament. The latest proposals made by the Soviet 
Union« have been a near approach to u'hat the U'estern 
Powers have themselves put forward. For the first time there 
appears to have been a hopeful response to them from the 
United States though w'e cannot be very optimisticabout the 
future. Oddly enough, it appears now that the United States 
IS somewhat inclined to an agreement, however limited it 
might be, on disarmament. It is England and France that are 
more reluctant, Everyonerecognizes, I think, that the Soviet 
Union is earnest about disarmament, whatever its motives 
might be. One of the conditions put forward by the Western 
Powers for disarmament is the unification of Germany, 
although it has been made quite clear that there is no chance 
at all of this happening so long as adequate progress is not 
made in regard to disarmament. 

7 As I write, news comes of the defeat of the Liberal 
Party in the general elections in Canada.^ This means the 


8 On 30 April, the Soviet Union proposed at the Disarmament 
Conference at London that reciprocal aerial inspection, reducuon in 
armed forces and armaments, and ban on nuclear tests should form the 
basis for signing the partial agreement on disarmament. 

9- In the Canadian general e}cc''oris held on 1 } June 1957 the Liberals 
were defeated the Co auve Party 
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retirement irom office of Prime Minister St Lauren who 
has played a wise and soothing part not only in the Common- 
wealth but also in world affairs. During the past few years 
Canada has emerged as a great Power because of her great 
industrial growth and also her military capacity, especially 
in regard to the latest developments in atomic energy and 
aircraft. The new Government in Canada is likely to be a 
conservative one and possibly the role of Canada in future 
may be less liberal chan it has been. I am sorry, for personal 
reasons apart from public, for the defeat of Mr. St Laurent, 
who is a fine, upright and conscientious man, who took to 
politics late in life and is therefore rather unlike the average 
politician. 

8 We have our own troubles in India and xve have been 
discussing them fully during the past few weeks, It is 
interesting to see that in China, which has a different form 
of government and economy, some of the troubles are 
remarkably like ours, both in the economic and adminis- 
trative spheres. The Chinese Communist Party has started a 
drive against itself in a sense and has invited all sections of 
the people to help it in carrying out this drive. This is called 
the "rectification” drive.” Bureaucracy, which has grown 
tremendously there, is criticized for its isolation from the 
people and its armchair leadership. Some Ministers there 
have complained that the party cell interferes with their 
work and authority. Party workers who become adminis- 
trators, develop a subjective or doctrinaire approach and 
often do not possess the specialized knowledge necessary for 


10. Louis Stephen St Laurent For b fn. see Vol. 3, p. 499. 

1 1 The campaign was launched on 30 April 1957 by the Commumsi 
Party Central Committee to rectify by methods of “discussion and 
persuasion” the bureaucratic methods of certain Communist officials 
who tended to show caHomness in cbcir dcalmgs with the people. 
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their work. The Secretary-Generaps of the Communist Part\ 
of China complained in a speech of how conceit, self- 
compiacency, commandism, routine-mindedness, loss of 
contact with the subordinates and the masses, and many 
other difficulties have arisen among the higher ranks of 
officials and cadres. 

9 There is a tendency also in China towards less rigidity of 
thought and a remark by Chairman Mao has become 
famous. This w'as "letting all flowers blossom and all 
schools of thought contend.” This has resulted in some 
relaxation of the old cultural controls. 

10 The student problem is presenting difficulties and 
thousands of students from peasant families who have 
graduated from the middle schools are demanding 
admission to the higher schools. They are reluctant to go 
back to the villages and, as in India, their aim is to improve 
their status by becoming white-collar workers. Students of 
higher institutions have also been affected by the new trend 
and there have been many cases of indiscipline and refusal to 
attend political classes. This tendency has been noticed 
among industrial workers and others who demand 
improvement in living standards and greater freedom. 
There is little doubt that the events in Poland and Hungary 
last year influenced many people in China. There were even 
some demonstrations staged by the Chinese students in 
support of the Hungarian students. 

11 It is stated that the economic difficulties last year in 
China were due to defective planning and lack of 
coordination between the various units of administration. 
Officials and cadres were all intent and bent on over- 
fulfilment of the plan without paying much attention to the 
actual conditions. There was over-emphasis on capital 
expenditure with the result that the whole plan and the 

12. Deng Xiaoping (Teng Hsio-Pmg) {b 1904). PoUtical Commissar, 
People’s Liberation Army, 1948-54; Vi<£-Premier, 1952-69 and 1973-80; 

General of Qiincse Communisi Party 1955-69 its Vice 
Cha rinai 1977-82 and ts Chai then 
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economy were upset. Instructions have now been issued to 
officials and cadres that these methods of what is called 
“commandissn” must stop and peasants and others must be 
consulted in all matters so as to develop a greater sense of 
unity and increase production. 

12 The principal stress in China today is on unity and 
peaceful methods, as opposed to the class struggle. Even the 
rectification drive, it is said, should be carried out “gently as 
a breeze or mildly as a rain.” A little incident, which is rather 
amusing, may interest you, Shakuntah^^ was recently staged 
in Peking. The Counsellor of the Indian Embassy fell into 
the unused orchestra pit which had been covered only with a 
cloth. No one was hurt. But later. Premier Chou En-lai, m 
the course of his speech, said that this was a case of 
bureaucracy or defective leadership, on the part of the 
Director of the theatre, which must be rectified. 

13 There has recently been a meeting''^ of the Baghdad 
Pact in Karachi. Fairly lengthy reports have come out in the 
newspapers, which have the impress of truth on them, even 
though they have been denied. At this meeting, Pakistan and 
Iraq wanted to bring in Kashmir and other issues like Israel 
and Cyprus. The United Kingdom and the U.S. opposed this 
move and insisted on confining the Baghdad Pact to their 
drive against communism. It is said that there were even hot 
words exchanged. Pakistan also talked a great deal about 
subversive attempts by India in East Pakistan. In the final 
communique, there is some reference to subversive 
movements, though no country is named. At this Baghdad 
Pact meeting, the U.K. and the U.S. A. generally stood 
together, but there was an undercurrent of rivalry between 
them also. 

14. I have written to you recently^® about the food situation 


13. A famous play in Sanskrit by Kalidasa. 

14, The Ministerial Council of the Baghdad Pact countries meeting 
from 3 to 6 June 1957 spoke of the serious threat of communist subversion 
in the r msp red from outside 

15 See ante item 62 
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and the general drive towards economy and a\oidance of all 
waste. In the final analysis, our Five Year Plan depends 
upon our agricultural production and principally on food 
and food prices. Food prices affect other prices, and these can 
well upset all our planning if we cannot keep them dow'n. At 
the meeting of the National Development Council, there 
was a proposal, which was generally accepted, about git mg 
some kind of price support to foodgrains and announcement 
of a floor price for them. 

15 We have given a great deal of thought to this question 
and found that it was not quite so simple as it appeared. At a 
time when prices are fairly high and no one is particularly 
afraid of prices coming down too much in the near future, 
there is not much point in giving an assurance of a fixed 
price. If that price is fixed too low, then it has no meaning 
and provides no incentive. If it is fixed rather high, then it 
may be dangerous for our economy in future. At the same 
time, we have felt that some kind of an assurance should be 
given to the grower that Government would step in 
effectively to prevent prices from falling below reasonable 
levels. 

16 As for incentives to the farmer, it is felt that the best 
form of incentives should not be subsidies on the price of 
foodgrains but rather in the form of making fertilizers, seeds, 
manure, etc. available at reasonable prices. We can also 
consider reducing irrigation rates. These are really subsidies 
for production. Merely maintaining high prices need not 
necessarily result in greater production. Indeed, there is 
some possibility of high prices even leading to lower 
production, because many farmers may not exert themselves 
as much as they might otherwise do. Our object should be to 
encourage people to produce more intensively and to relate 
our help to yield per acre. We might give bonuses for extra 
production. Unfortunately, many of our policies have really 
been drags on production such as sales tax on fertilizers, or 
even in these days of rather high prices on the foodgrains 
sold in our fair price shops 

17 Feruhzers are good and no doubt we should use them 
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and they produce results. But it is not very safe to pay too 
much attention to chemical fertilizers and forget local 
manures, compost, etc. The best results are obtained by a 
mixture of the two, or even by good local manures. If we do 
not take care of this now, we may have to pay the penalty 
later when perhaps the soil may produce less. 

18 We have in fact to start and carry through a vigorous 
Grow-More-Food Campaign and this must be directed 
specially to more intensive cultivation. Such a campaign 
must not remain at the top, but should reach the village and 
the individual farmer. With the help of the community 
blocks and the national extension service, each farmer 
should be tackled and each family should have its quota 
fixed. Whether it is a farmer or an industrial worker, I am 
quite sure that they respond to the right approach. They are 
eager to understand and learn and once they know that 
something is for their good, they try to follow^ that path. To 
some extent, this may be done by the normal means of 
propaganda, lectures, leaflets, etc., but the real approach i» 
to the individual. The district is much too big as a unit. The 
block to some extent is a unit, but the real unit should be the 
village with an approach to each farmer. 

19 It has always surprised me how much intelligence a 
farmer or an industrial worker shows when his own subjects 
are tackled. Indeed, he is interested in other things too. He 
asks questions and follows the answers closely. I wish that 
our Five Year Plan propaganda and more especially our 
Grow-More-Food Campaign could be carried out in a way to 
rouse the active interest of the farmer. 

20 In the course of our discussions at the National 
Development Council, much was said about the non-use of 
existing irrigation facilities, like tubewells or even a canal 
system. This is bad at any time, but peculiarly so when we 
are hungering for more production and food. Wherever this 
has occurred, there should be an immediate and full enquiry 
as to what comes in the way. If the rates are high, then these 
should be reduced, because otherwise we suffer double loss 
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There is no point in having irrigation works if w'e do nor 
profit by them fully. 

21 I would again presume to remind you of the extreme 
need for economy not only in our governmental apparatus, 
but also in our personal expenditure because we set an 
example to others. There are so many minor items of 
expenditure, like telephones and telegrams and travelling 
about, which can easily be reduced without harm to anyone 
Some travelling bills have struck me as extraordinarily high, 

n our work, probably one of the best ways to ensure 
economy as well as efficiency is avoidance of delays and 
quick disposal of business. Another matter to be borne in 
mind is the stoppage of ail harassment of the people by the 
official machinery. 

22 I shall be away from India for one full month, busy 
with various kinds of activities, but my mind wdll be here, 
and I shall hope that when I come back, I shall be able to 
throw myself in the great task in which all of us are engaged 
with greater vigour and perhaps a little fresher mind. 


Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlai Nehru 


New Delhi 
15 July, 1957 


My dear ChieC Minister, 

I have just today returned to Delhi after a full month abroad 
It IS difficult to keep in intimate touch with developments in 
India while touring in foreign countries, more especially 
when such louring involves continuous and heavy engage- 
ments. Some information naturally reaches me from India 
and I try to keep in touch with major developments. But I 
hesitate to form any definite opinions about such develop- 
ments, not having the full background before me and I 
refrain from sending any directions. I say so because I have 
read in the Indian press that I have sent some directions 
about current matters. This is not true. I did not do so, even 
though I was much interested in them. 

2. I was naturally full of the impressions I was gathering 
from day to day. I wish I could have taken down some notes 
about these impressions and about the various activities and 
policies of the countries I visited. But this was not possible 
because of my heavy programmes which took up almost 
every minute of the day till I returned drowsy and sleepy for a 
brief night’s rest. I have, therefore, to rely on a multitude of 
mixed and overlapping impressions and it is a little difficult 
to disentangle them. I feel, however, that it might interest 
you to hear from me about these various impressions, some 
important and others rather trivial, even though what I 
write is apt to be disjointed. I hasten, therefore, to put down 
what I have in mind immediately after my return before the 
problems of India fill my mind. 

3 I have had ion to visit some part of Eurojje almost 
every year since we attained independence and of course I 
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have visited some other countries also. Some countries, like 
England, have been visited by me repeatedly during these 
past nine years or so. 

4 The major impression I gathered is one of unceasing 
activity and progress made in construction and in the living 
standards of the people. It is a little difficult to remember 
that eleven years ago the Second World War ended leaving 
large parts of Europe in a state of utter devastation. The 
ruined cities, which had often been reduced to a mass of 
rubble, have risen again, ports which had been destroyed are 
busier and bigger than ever, broken down factories have 
been renovated and new ones constructed, great thorough- 
fares and highways have been built in cities and the 
countryside, and life continues its even course but at a much 
more accelerated pace. Everywhere there are signs of ever- 
rising standards of life for the common people. 

5. It is intriguing to compare this busy and peaceful life of 
Europe with the political conflicts and fears of impending 
war. Yet both are real, though I believe that there is a marked 
relaxation in the political sphere, and war, though still an 
overhanging danger, is not thought of so much as a present 
one. 

6, This contrast between politics and developing econo- 
mies is perhaps more in evidence in France than elsewhere 
because in France politics are in a complete mess and 
difficult for an outsider to understand. Governments come 
and go with unfailing regularity.^ The Algerian struggle 
goes on with its tragedy and its tremendous drain on France, 
apart from the crisis of conscience that is evident among the 
intellectual classes of France. But in spite of ail this 
production in France is at an all-time high level, wages are 
high and social security measures axe also very considerable. 


1 After the resignation on 21 May of Guy MoUet after holding office 
for 16 months a ministerial crisis ensued uU Maurice Bourges-Maunoury 
succeeded in forming a Government of 11 June 1957 after others like Rene 
PI Antonie Pinay Pierre Pfiimlin and Rene Billcres had failed to 
form a Govern men L 
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7 In Italy also politics are in a state of disrepair.^ But 
economic conditions generally are said to be good and 
production is high. Even South Italy, which was previously 
much neglected, is better off today. In England there can be 
no doubt that in spite of the disasters it has suffered in the 
recent past and the gradual fading out of large parts of her 
empire, internal living conditions are good and the 
standards of the common people high. In Western Germany 
It is well-known that production increased at a great pace 
and not only have the ruined cities been built up again, but 
many millions of refugees, chiefly from East European 
countries, have been rehabilitated. There is no unemploy- 
ment in most of these West European countries 

8 In the Soviet Union progress on the economic plane and 
m regard to living standards has been continuous, though 
even now it has not reached the standard of the West 
European countries. In regard to the countries of Eastern 
Europe like Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, etc., I do not 
know enough to express an opinion. It is clear, however, 
that they have passed through grave economic difficulties, 
partly due to too great a stress being laid on rapid industna- 
lization at the cost of agriculture. As is well-known, there 
have been many stresses and strains both in the political and 
the economic fields in these countries and inner changes are 
taking place in all of them. These are most evident in 
Poland, Hungary, and especially the city of Budapest, had a 
terrible experience last year and its economy was broken up 
and much destruction caused m the city. Outwardly there 
has been a remarkable recovery there, chiefly due to large- 
scale aid from the Soviet Union. But the inner ferment 
continues. In Poland I remember noting with great surprise 
the great rebuilding that had been done in the ruined city of 
Warsaw and elsewhere. 


2 On 6 May, Antonio Segni’s coalition Government resigned after the 
Social Democratic Party w thdrcw suppwrt. Adonc Zo i Chnsiian 
Democrat formed the Government on 20 May 1957 
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9. I ha\'e recentiv visited the Scandinavian countries- and I 
have been much impressed bv them. In all of them there is a 
well-established and long'-standing democratic tradition, 
and Srveden has been blessed by peace ever since the time of 
Napoleon. Standards are very high, more especial!} in 
Sw^eden. People in all these countries are very likeable and 
are in close contact with each other. Finland stands 
somewhat apart and yet is closely connected. It went 
through a very difficult time when ii ivas invaded by the 
Soviet armies in the course of the last great wai. Having 
suffered much themselves during the war they had to pay a 
heavy mdemnit} and part with a part of their territory in 
Kerelia. The way the people of Finland met these heavy 
demands upon them with courage and sacrifice is 
remarkable. They paid their indemnity in good time, .^s for 
the people of that parr of Kerelia which was transferred to 
the Soviet Union, I am told that every single inhabitant of 
that particular area numbering several hundred thousands 
marched into Finland on the appointed day, leaving the 
transferred territor} without a population. That tvas an 
extraordinary instance of discipline and love of iheir 
homeland. 

10. Recently the relations between Finland and Russia 
have improved and some small adjustments of territory have 
taken place in favour of Finland.'* The country is full ot 
forests and lakes. Indeed, it is supposed to have one hundred 
thousand lakes. The climate is very severe and the so'called 
summer brief and fleeting. The people are tough and 
athletic and they have carried off a large number of the gold 
medals in the World Olympic Games.^ 


3. Nehru visited Denmark from 15 to 18 June, Finland from 18 to 20 
June, Norway from 20 to 22 June, and Sweden from 22 to 25 June 1957. 

4. Joint communiques of 2 February and 12 June 1957 recalled the 
good neighbourly relations that had existed between the two countries, 
recognized the economic importance of the Salma Canal to Finland 
and granted Finland the right of free transit through it. 

5. At the XVIth Olympic Games held at Melbourne from 22 November 
to 8 December I95d Finland won S gold medals. 
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11. In ail the Scandinavian countries, while industry has 
developed considerably, it is the peasant farmer that still is 
the dominant feature on the landscape. They are known for 
their cooperative movement and the high standards in 
animal husbandry and in the production of dairy products 

12 Sweden is probably (in common perhaps with 
Switzerland) the most prosperous country in Europe. Living 
standards of the people are very high and every kind of social 
security measure has been introduced. Indeed, the problems 
of Sweden are what are called those of too much prosperity 
They do not quite know what more to do in regard to social 
advance And yet I was told that crime was on the increase in 
Sweden, especially juvenile delinquency. There was some 
complaint also of an excessive consumption of alcohol 
which probably led both to the increase in juvenile 
delinquency as well as road accidents. Another alarming 
contrast is in Switzerland which, in spite of its high 
standards for the common people, is supposed to have the 
highest rate of suicide in Europe. Whether this is due to 
excessive cold and a severe climate or to some other causes I 
do not know, 

13 Thus, the overall impression of Europe, whether West 
or East, is one of continuing progress, hard work and ever 
highei standards of living. It is painful to compare these 
standaids with the poverty of India and other like countries 
in the East. While we make slow progress, these European 
countries are probably increasing the gap between our 
standards and theirs This is, in the mam, due to the use of 
scientiiic methods and higher industrial and agricultural 
techniques. Also, of course, to the hard work of disciplined 
communities. I think we must realize that people in Europe 
work much harder and in a more disciplined way than we in 
India. In effect, therefore, it is the progressive industrializa- 
tion that has led to these higher standards. A time has been 
reached, however, and this is most evident in the United 
States of America, when the utilization of leisure is becom- 
mga major problem Probably in the course of a few years in 
the United States the hovus of work will progressively 
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decrease as higher techniques are employed. There may be 
only a four-day week of work and three days e\ery week of 
leisure. The progress in this direction in Europe is slower, 
but it points the same way. Possibly, it is this lack of proper 
adjustment of leisure hours that leads to many maladjust- 
ments in society. In Europe, far more than in the United 
States, there is a deeper cultural and even perhaps a spiritual 
background which holds the social fabric together. 

14. Looking at this broad picture of Europe, East and 
West, the major ideological differences and conflicts seem to 
be less important than is imagined. There are marked 
differences of course. But by and large these various countries 
and their peoples move in the same direction and probably 
these ideological differences will gradually tone down. The 
welfare state and good living standards for everybody are 
accepted objectives and they are being progressively reached, 
mainly through industrial techniques. The recent changes 
m the Soviet Union would lead one to think that the process 
of liberalization and greater individual freedom will 
continue. On the other hand, there is the process of greater 
socialization in Western European countries. Thus the gap 
between the two is likely to be lessened. 

15. As evidence of higher standards, more especially in 
Western Europe, one sees the vast number of cars on the 
roads. Every successive year that I have visited Europe I have 
noticed this number increasing till the roads, both in the city 
and in the rural areas, are full of them. Major problems of 
road traffic arise and road accidents become more and more 
frequent, even though there is far more road sense in these 
countries than in India. The new road building programmes 
in all these countries are on a spacious scale. One sees both in 
the city as well as in the countryside broad double track roads 
for motor traffic with a patch of greenery in between. Then 
there are separate tracks for bicycles and footpaths for 
pedestrians. The only countries where very’ broad roads have, 
been built in excess of the actual traffic is Russia. They have 
planned for the future In the West European countries it is 
the traffic that has always exceeded the capaciues of the 
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roads and an attempt is made to keep pace with it with all 
kinds of devices. 

16 Another fact that impresses one is the enormous 
amount of construction work that is going on everywhere 
Not only in Europe, but even in Cairo I noticed big 
buildings being put up and new and broad avenues laid out 
Egypt appears to have good architects and town-planners 
and even during the past few years I have noticed greater 
improvements in the city of Cairo. Buildings go up with 
great rapidity and I am told that in Egypt the cost of 
construction compares favourably with other countries. 

1 7 Another major impression which I gathered was of the 
increasing prevalence of the English language. It is by far 
now the most important language used for international 
purposes and in many countries it is a compulsory second 
language, often in addition to others. In view of our 
language controversy in India, it is interesting to observe 
that there are sometimes four compulsory second languages 
m some countries, i.e. English, German, French and 
sometimes another. No one appears to object to this and they 
take all these in a bunch in the secondary stage, in addition 
sometimes to classical languages. 

18 Europe has beautiful cities, many of them with 
particular individualities which are a mixture of history, 
tradition, architecture, etc. London is known to most of us 
and is attractive in its own way, though far from beautiful 
Paris has a peculiar charm and in addition has always been 
known to have an intellectual ferment. Rome, Venice and 
Florence have each their particular grace and charm as well 
as historical tradition. Prague and Budapest are also among 
the beautiful cities of Europe. From the airchitectural point 
of view, however, I am inclined to think that two of the most 
beautiful cities of Europe are Leningrad and Stockholm 
Both have the great advantage, like Venice, of waterways 
running inside the city. Leningrad owes its beauty chiefly to 
Peter the Great and subsequent builders. Stockholm is a 
remarkably successful combination of the old and the new 
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To see it from the air or even from the ground is to feast one s 
e} es on beauty. 

19 Nearly all these great cities have vast parks and gardens 
attached to them or in their midst It struck me powerfulh 
how we in India lack these parks. The great city of Bombay 
has practically no open space except the beach. There are the 
Hanging Gardens and one or two minor gardens. Calcutta 
has the maidan. I wash that our city planners in India 
thought more of laying out parks which have become so 
essential to the life of a great city. 

20 One possible advantage of visiting other countries and 
meeting all types of persons there is to see one's oivn country 
from a distance and in some perspective and to contrast it 
with the others. It is always difficult to judge of conditions 
or customs to which we have been used and which we take 
for granted. From a distance they do not appear so obvious 
and sometimes may compare very unfavourably with others. 
We are all the products of our own environment, our 
thinking, traditions and history and it is a good thing that 
there is so much variety in the world. But variety need not 
mean the adherence to out of date customs and w'ays of life 
which come in the way of a good life for our people. I have 
naturally observed much in foreign countries w^hich I do not 
particularly like, but I have also seen much which is 
superior to our own way of life and from which we can learn 
much with profit. This applies to our social conditions 
as well as to political. It is disheartening to observe how 
much of our energy has been spent and wasted over rather 
trivial controversies which naturally show' up our 
immaturity in that respect. 

21 Coming to broader problems, the first relates to 
disarmament. There can be little doubt that there is today a 
widespread sentiment all over the world calling for progress 
towards disarmament and, more particularly, in regard to 
atomic tests and explosions. Even Governments are being 
forced to move in that direction and it is possible that some 
results might be achieved. But fear and suspicion still 
dominate the world. The country which thinks itself more 
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powerful wants to retain that superior position, even 
though it is fairly clear that this will give little advantage if 
there is mutual destruction of all. In England there is a 
certain satisfaction that they also belong to the inner circle of 
the hydrogen bomb 'makers. Jn France there is the 
expectation of making such a bomb in future. Still I think 
that something good, however small for the present, will 
emerge out of these discussions on disarmament. 

22. The Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference® 
produced nothing exciting. In fact it was rather a dull affair 
Differences of viewpoints become more marked and the 
attempt to find phrases to satisfy everybody becomes 
progressively more difficult. The chief event of the 
Conference was, of course, the participation of Dr 
Nkrumah’, Prime Minister of Ghana. I have invited him to 
visit India and I hope he will be able to do so before long, 

23, On my return I paid brief visits (o Cairo and 
Khartoum.® fn Cairo I had long talks with President Nasser 
and his colleagues. The more I see of President Nasser the 
more impressed I am by his integrity and straightfor- 
wardness. In the intricate politics of the Middle Eastern 
countries he stands out as an outstanding figure 
representing the vital nationalism of Egypt and to some 
extent of the Arab countries. Om relations with Egypt are of 
the friendliest. Recently some of the Arab countries such as 
Saudi Arabia, Lebanon and Jordan have fallen away from 
Egypt. I think they are already realizing that this is not to 
their advantage. The people of these countries certainly do 
not approve of the recent policies pursued by their 
Governments and thus a hiatus is created between the 
Governments and the people. In Egypt, though obviously 
there is no democracy as we know it, President Nasser and 
his Government undoubtedly represent their people and 


6. Held in London from 26 June to 5 July 1957. 

7. Kwame Nkiumah. For b. fn, see Vol. 2, p. 357 
8 From 10 to 14 July 1957. 
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they are trying to move gradually towards a democratic set 
up. 

24 In Sudan, the people were simple and likeable . They are 
new to the world of international affairs and sometimes are a 
little confused as to what path they should pursue. 

25. I have mentioned above that there is a certain feeling of 
relaxation from tension visible in Europe. This I believe is 
so, but I do not wash to convey an exaggerated impression of 
this. Perhaps it is more a hope than an actuality, for the old 
problems and tensions are still there and the hydrogen bomb 
continues to cast its malevolent shadow over people’s 
thinking and action. Armed posts and military alliances face 
each other, and have spread their baneful effects over the 
Middle Eastern regions. 

26 . I should like to add that wherever I went I found a great 
and growing interest in India and appreciation of the 
progress our country is making. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 



New Delhi 
1 August, 1957 


My dear Chief Minister, 

1 shall not write to you today about foreign affairs. The 
internal and domestic situation fills my mind, as it must 
yours, and I should like to refer here to some of the major 
problems before us. 

2 I must confess that I have been feeling somewhat 
depressed and disturbed. This is not so much because of any 
particular matter or because of the difficulty of our 
problems. Difficulties have to be faced from day to day in the 
governance of a great country which is passing through a 
period of rapid transition. My distress is rather due to an 
inner disquiet at what I see happening in various parts of the 
country. A vague fear haunts me that we are succumbing to 
oui old and corroding disease of lack of unity, disruptive 
tendencies and narrowness of outlook. The larger vision 
that inspired us and gave us strength seems to fade away and 
we spend our energies in petty controversies and conflicts 
Not even the internal and external crises, not even the atomic 
and hydrogen bombs about which so much is talked about, 
seem to shake us up and pull us out of this rather parochial 
outlook and complacency. 

3 I wrote to you immediately after my return^ from my 
tour abroad and gave you some of my impressions of this 
changing world and its manifold problems. Now, this 
outside world recedes into the background and I become 
enveloped in the atmosphere of India. It is not a clear 
atmosphere and the air is thick with petty controversies and 
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iittle attention is paid to dangers that concern us and the 
great things that are happening in India and the world. Our 
Vice-President has, on several occasions, drawn attention to 
this weakening of the spirit and the crisis of character,- I 
cannot discuss these matters in this letter. Indeed my owm 
mind is not clear about them; but I wanted to tell you how 
troubled I feel and how' I grope for some light. 

4 It is possible that within nine or ten days, we shall have 
to face a number of strikes.^ The major one appears to be that 
of the Posts and Telegraphs employees. I met a large number 
of representatives of their federation^ and had a long talk 
with them. It was a friendly talk, and I came aivay urith the 
definite impression that we understood and appreciated 
each other and that tire strike was not likely to take place. To 
my surprise, I found the next morning that the decision for a 
strike had been confirmed. As you know, we had decided 
even previously to have a Commission® to examine 
thoroughly the pay structure of the Central Services, keeping 
m view the economic situation in the country, the Five Year 
Plan, the salaries, etc. given in the States and many other 
relevant factors. That was the basic and principal demand, 
not only of the P.& T. people, but of others. We went further 
and said that this Commission could consider the question 
of interim relief also. Further we could not go. Indeed, there 


2. For instance, S. Radhakrishnan in a speech at Bombay on 15 June 
1 957 had said, '*In our own country moral life is shaken to its foundations 
Love of wealth and power has gained wide acceptance.... The present 
predicament is a challenge to us. It is a crisis of character We have to 
subordinate our self-interest to public good, develop conscience about 
public funds, effect economies in our private life and public duty ” 

3 The Posts and Telegraphs Employees Federation and the National 
Council of the Confederation of Central Government Employees Unions 
had given a call for an all-India strike from the midnight of 8-9 August 
1957 if their negotiations with the Government failed. The demands 
included appointment of a Pay Commission and merger of dearness 
allowance with pay. 

4 On 26 July 1957. 

5 On 17 July 1957 the Central Cabinet had considered the appoint 
ment of a Second Pay Commission. 
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was nowhere else to go to. The persistence in this particular 
strike as well as other proposed strikes, in spite of the 
friendly and cooperative attitude of the Government, leads 
one to the inevitable conclusion that forces other than 
economic are at play, that many of these people are led or 
misled by other urges and pressures. If that is so, then 
obviously, we cannot deal with them on ihe economic 
ground. The mere fact that a considerable number of 
employees' unions have simultaneously given notices of 
strike itself is significant. We are not dealing with different 
categoi ies of people with different problems, but rather with 
something which does not necessarily relate itself to their 
economic demands. 

5 I recognize, of course, that there is a common economic 
factor and that various circumstances, including the rise m 
prices of essential commodities, have had a considerable 
effect on the living conditions of our people. We have to pay 
every attention to this and do our utmost not only for our 
employees, but for others also. So far as Central Government 
employees are concerned, the decision to have a Commission 
on the pay structure as well as the possibility of this 
Commission recommending interim measures, is a major 
step to deal with this problem.® In addition, we are trying to 
evolve procedures for a cooperative approach in all fields, 
both industrial and administrative, to deal with such 
problems from time to time and not allow them to grow till 
they become serious. We have had a measure of this 
cooperative approach in the past, but it has not gone far 
enough, more especially in the administrative field. There 
are staff committees and the like; but, broadly speaking, they 
have not been very effective. We should pursue this matter 
further so that there should be the closest contact and 
consultation at frequent intervals and a feeling should be 
created of partnership and common tasks in a joint 
undertaking. The successful working of that undertaking is 

6 On 3 August 1957 the Central Government appointed a Pay 
Commission under the hip of Justice Ja^annatha Das- 
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essential not only for the larger good of the nation, but also 
for those who are employed in serving it. Good work can 
only be done when there is a feeling of contentment and u e 
should endeavour to produce that feeling. It is true that v e 
cannot do much that we want to, because of our lack of 
resources. But much can be done still and, above all, there 
can be a closer association, as among partners, which creates 
an atmosphere to the advantage of all concerned. 

6 A recent conference^ dealing with industrial matters 
was, on the whole, a success and the resolutions passed 
should help in the maintenance of industrial peace and the 
solution of problems as they arise. We have laid down that it 
IS our objective to have the participation of workers in our 
industries and we are beginning in a small way. I am glad to 
note that a number of private industrialists have also 
accepted this proposal. Conditions in administrative 
services are different and cannot be dealt with in the same 
way. But a friendly and cooperative approach in regard to 
conditions of work, amenities, etc. is equally important 
there. 

7 Coming back to the possibility of a Posts and Telegraphs 
strike, it has become clear to us that the reasons for this and 
other proposed strikes are not wholly based on economic 
factors, though undoubtedly they play an important part 
We were and are prepared to consider these factors to the best 
of our ability. But there appear to be other reasons also 
behind these threats of strike. In these circumstances, it is 
clear that the Government has no choice but to meet this 
situation firmly and to do everything in its power to carry on 
the Services which are so essential for the life of the 
community and the nation. We shall do so and, in doing so, I 
hope that every attempt will be made not to worsen the 
situation by threats andcounter-threats or by violence of anv 

7 The Indian Labour Conference which met in New Delhi on 1 1 and 
12 July 1957 recommended the setting up of tripartite wage boards for 
f vation of minimum for the employees of ndustries 

including those m the public sector 
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way. But a friendly and cooperative approach in regard to 
conditions of work, amenities, etc. is equally important 
there. 

7 Coming back to the possibility of a Posts and Telegraphs 
strike, it has become clear to us that the reasons for this and 
other proposed strikes are not w'holly based on economic 
factors, though undoubtedly they play an important part 
We were and are prepared to consider these factors to the best 
of our ability. But there appear to be other reasons also 
behind these threats of strike. In these circumstances, it is 
clear that the Government has no choice but to meet this 
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kind. Our approach has to be firm, but it has also always to 
be friendly, because we deal with our own people whom we 
have to win over to what we consider right courses.® Threats 
have been held out not only to the Government, but to the 
people generally. Our answer is not chat of counter-threat, 
but one of firmly carrying on our duties and meeting our 
obligations and serving the people. We can only do so with 
the goodwill and co-operation of the people generally, and 
we should seek always to obtain it. 

8 The whole purpose of our Five Year Plans is to improve 
the lot of our people, to raise their standards of living and 
put an end to the curse of poverty. In our endeavour to do so. 
we have often to face the problems of giving relief todav or 
strengthening our economy so as to be in a position to give 
them adequate relief tomorrow. We have to keep both m 
mind, for we cannot think only of today or only of 
tomorrow. If we forget today, then there is present 
unhappiness and frustration and social unrest. If we forget 
tomorrow, then there is no hope for us to improve the 
condition of our people to any considerable extent and we 
continue to remain undeveloped, static and living on the 
verge of poverty. It is not an easy matter to balance these two 
considerations, for there are many uncertain factors beyond 
our control. Yet our approach'has been that while we should 
concentrate on laying the foundations of future advance by 
the development of industry and agriculture and by 
investing in them, we should also give present relief. How 
then has it happened that our Plans have gone awry and we 
have to face all the difficulties that appear to overwhelm us’ 
Why IS our foreign exchange position so bad? Why have our 
calculations in the second Plan been upset? Is all this due to 
our own failure in planning and in thinking ahead or is it 
due to something happening which was beyond our control 
and which we could not foresee? 

9. I suppose both these reasons apply. It is true that many 
things have happened which we could not reasonably 

8 The Federation wi the call for strike on 8 August 1957 
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foresee. All our estimates have gone up greatly chiefly 
because prices in foreign countries have gone up. The Suez 
Canal conflict also hit us. Another nevz and unexpected 
burden has been in regard to Defence and we ha\’e had to 
import from abroad more foodgrains than we had expected. 

10. Why has Defence suddenly come up before us in this 
way and forced our hands to spend more and more in foreign 
exchange, at a moment when we could ill-afford to do so. 
when indeed we wanted to save every bit of foreign exchange? 
Few things have pained me so much recently as to spend 
large sums of money on the apparatus for Defence. I wish we 
could avoid it and spend this money instead for our schemes 
of development and in bettering the lot of our people. But, in 
some matters, and most of all, where the safety and security 
of the country are concerned, there is no choice and no risks 
can be taken. All our efforts to live at peace with Pakistan 
have been frustrated and the leaders of Pakistan repeatedly 
declared India to be their enemy and, with the help of 
foreign countries, built up their military system. This build- 
up has been very great indeed both in quantity and quality 
and it is patently aimed at India. There is little secrecy about 
It and we are told from public platforms that it may be used 
against us. It may not be used, to begin with, openly as in a 
war. But there are many other ways of starting trouble and 
some of these have been indicated with some frankness by 
ex-Major General Akbar Khan,^ who has a reputation for 
ability and persistence, If trouble starts, then it is difficult 
for us to say when and how it will stop. The information we 
get from many sources points to trouble and we are having 
foretaste of it already by many cases of sabotage in Kashmir 
itself. 

1 1 . This is the grave risk that faces us from external sources 

9 For b. fn see Vol. 2, p. 359. 

10. Some newspapers from Karachi reported on 21 July that Major 
General Akbar Khan had prepared a plan by which elements opposed to 
the Gov ent in Kashmir would revolt and create disturbances which 
would compel the Government to order ruthless suppression. 
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and we dare not be complacent about it. And so, in spite of 
our manifold difficulties, we have had to make this bitter 
choice and spend our precious foreign exchange for Defence 

12 Then there is the question of food. We have had to get 
foodgrains from abroad at the cost of our foreign exchange 
Whether we could have avoided this or not with better 
planning, it is a little difficult for me to say. It is becoming 
increasingly clear that all our planning, all our attempts at 
industrialization depend basically and ultimately on 
agricultural production and on the maintenance of adequate 
but moderate prices of foodgrains. I shall deal with this 
matter later in this letter. 

13 Unexpected things have thus happened to upset our 
planning. Nevertheless I feel that the fault is ours also 
Perhaps we were too complacent, perhaps we did not look 
far enough ahead. Perhaps there was lack of co-ordination 
After all, we have a Planning Commission and it is the 
business of the Planning Commission not merely to draw up 
our Five Year Plans but to look ahead and advise us from day 
to day, more especially in regard to any policy which might 
affect our plan and our economy. Have we been wise in 
pursuing our past policies? I am by no means holding the 
Planning Commission responsible. In fact, I think that we 
have all to share the responsibility and 1 hope that we shall 
be wiser in the future. The fact is that there has been defective 
appreciation of what was likely to happen.and this has got 
us into trouble. It is not much good having post mortems 
when we have so much work to do But we must learn from 
this and not repeat the same mistakes in the future. If we 
plan, there must be co-ordination, there must be looking 
ahead. We cannot leave matters to the play of a market 
economy, of prices being pushed up and of odd things 
happening which we do not w^ant to happen. 

14 In this connection, I should also like to point out that it 
has become essential for the Centre and the States to pull 
together and not to puli in different directions. I am not 
blaming the States for we have had a great deal of co- 
operation from them and I am grateful for iL But in the 
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larger economy of the nation, we dare not follow any 
policies which contradict each other. Thus we have States 
which are surplus States in foodgrains and we have States 
which are deficit. The surplus States must realize that they 
have to think and act in terms of the country. If they do not 
possibly they might make a little money by higher prices, 
but they will do so at a great cost not only to the country but 
ultimately to themselves. I would not even mind so much if 
the farmer got a better price, but I do mind the retailers and 
the wholesalers profiting at the cost not only of the 
community but ultimately of the future of the Plan. 

15 I would repeat that the keystone of our planning is 
agricultural production. We can never have surpluses for 
industrial growth unless these come from agriculture If, on 
the other hand, we have deficits in our food production, then 
instead of the surplus which would add to our strength, we 
have a process of corrosion of even the strength that we 
possess. I think that it is realized now how important this 
question is. But I have still a feeling that it is not realized 
adequately. It was with great difficulty that we raised our 
target of food production for the second Five Year Plan to 
around thirty per cent or so. Our Planning Commission had 
originally asked for forty per cent and this was not a figure in 
the air for they had worked it out. When more production is 
asked for, immediately demands come for fertilisers, etc. 
This is understandable of course, but nevertheless a verv 
great deal can be done by other kinds of manure, and not 
enough attention is paid to them, although they are far 
better in the long run. I know of cases where no fertiliser has 
been used and the land has been improved very considerably. 

16 Food production means principally the production of 
wheat and rice now, although other grains count also. Even 
as between these two, rice is far the most important, because 
we require three times or more of rice than wheat in India. 
Therefore it is rice production that has become of the utmost 
importance now. We heard a great deal, about two years ago, 
of Japanese methods and how successful they were in 
increasing our nee yield We were happy and grew 
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compiacentj a fatal thing to do at any time. Now it is rice that 
governs the situation and it is the prices of rice in the market 
that lead to most of our difficulties The cost of living goes 
up, demands are made foi higher wages and salat les, for pay 
commissions, and the like, people ate unhappy and m 
difficulties, our estimates go up, our Plan suffers, and so on 

17 Next to food production, the question of the price of 
foodgrains is thus of vital importance. Indeed, the two are 
intimately connected If the prices of foodgrains go up, then 
the w'hole fabric of our planning suffers irretrievably. That 
does not mean that we should make the poor farmer suftei It 
means that we must give him a fair price, and no more, and 
that we should put an end to profiteering by middlemen 
How can w'e keep the piice of foodgrains at reasonable 
levels? The only couise appears to be to ha\ e a large stock of 
foodgrains available at every time, and even be prepared for 
natural calamities, floods, droughts, etc. That has been our 
objective for a long time. But, we have failed to achieve it It 
is not possible to maintain large stocks of foodgrains if the 
Government has to buy them in the open market It is well 
known that the moment Government goes into the open 
market, prices shoot up The only other course, therefore, is 
for Government put chases of foodgrains to take place 
compulsorily at fixed and reasonable prices. It was with this 
object in view that there was some Parliamentary legislation 
some two or three months ago. 

18 We have just had a debate in Parliaments^ on food and 
agriculture. In the course of this debate, a great deal was said 
against controlss^ and against compulsion in procuiement 
of foodgrains. I do not like controls and I should like to 
avoid them, chiefly because they bring in their tram a great 
deal of corruption. Apparently, we are not organized enough 
to deal with a widespread control system with any success 
And yet, if circumstances compel us to do so, in order to save 

11 In Lok Sabha on 29 and 30 July 1957. 

12 In fact AP Jain MirusierforFoodand Agncultuir staled thathis 
M n stry was opposed to controls 
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ourselves and the Plan, we shall inevitably have to go m to! 
controls whether we like it or not. This fact must be kept in 
mind. For the present, there is no question of controls, and I 
have merely mentioned this so that we might think cleariv 
about future possibilities But, compulsory procurement of 
foodgrains at fixed prices is not controls in the larger sense, 
and I see no way out except this way. 

19. At the present moment, we have to lace this curious 
position that there is no real scarcity of foodgrains in India, 
possibly there is even a surplus. But, nevertheless, piices 
have gone up. We are told that there are substantial 
surpluses of rice in Andhra and Oiissa and .Madhya Pradesh, 
and that these surpluses have been hoarded by dealers, 
wholesale or retail If that is so, then surely it is ven odd 
that we should suffer these high prices. 

20. Hard realities and the facts of life today compel us to 
think and not merely to rely on old ways and methods. Both 
the Centre and the States wall have to look at these problems 
from the larger and coordinated points of view, if we have to 
save ourselves fiom drifting downhill and shattering the 
Plan. As a matter of fact, our critical foreign exchange 
situation, which has been made even more difficult because 
of food and Defence purchases, is going to compel us to cut 
dowm many things that we have wanted to do and have even 
included in the Plan. That will be a very painful operation, 
and I am afraid no one is going to like it It will affect manv 
States as w'dl as the Central Ministries But, if circumstances 
compel us, then we shall have to swallow’ many a bitter pill I 
want all the States to appreciate this position because so 
much depends upon their proper appreciation and co- 
operation. So much depends upon how we tackle the food 
situation and build up adequate stocks by getting food- 
grains from those who are selfish and anti-social enough to 
hoard them today in order to profit at the expense of the 
community. 

21. It seems to me that we should try to fix some definite 
prices for our foodgrains especially noe and wheat and 
adapt our policy so that these prices are maintained We 
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might even declare that we are going to do this and will not 
hesitate to take the necessary measures to that end. Such a 
declaration might well have a direct steadying effect as well 
as indirect consequences to our advantage. 

22 Whether in food production or in many other matters^ 
we have attached, as you know, the greatest importance to 
the community development programme. That programme 
embodies something more than higher production. It is the 
outcome of a certain philosophy and it depends upon faith 
m our people and their capacity to make good, given the 
opportunity. If our people and that means ultimately our 
vast rural population, cannot make good, then all our 
planning is futile. Democracy means faith in the people plus, 
no doubt, many other things. The community development 
programme is meant to develop self-reliance, self-respect 
and co-operation among the people. It has been criticized 
much, and the criticisms are often true. Nevertheless, it is, I 
believe, the biggest thing that we are doing in India and the 
biggest hope for our future. That hope lies not merely in 
some material advance, but rather in the building up of the 
people who, then, will be capable of advancing themselves 
23. It is the philosophy underlying co-operation that is 
behind the whole community development movement. This 
movement, as it grows, will include almost every activity in 
that area, affecting even the governmental structure. We 
have always thought of the community development 
movement having its basis in the village panchayat and the 
village cooperative — the administrative and economic sides 
of village life. 

24 I find, however, that there is some confusion about the 
kind of cooperative movement that we should have. My own 
idea has always been that a cooperative should be non- 
official. It must develop the people’s capacity and teach 
them to rely on themselves. Also, that a cooperative must be 
some kind of a larger family, that is there should be intimate 
relations among the members of the cooperative. If it is too 
large then that intimacy is lose If it is officialized then the 
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element of self-reliance and seif-growth is lost. A cooperative 
is not just a credit-giving institution or a bank. It is, or 
should be, something with life and spirit in it, drawing its 
sustenance from its members and givingback something to 
them. This is the philosophical approach, 

25. There has been some heated argument about agrarian 
cooperatives. Some people have urged them, others have 
vigorously opposed them. The chief argument of the 
opponents of this type of cooperative work has been that it is 
something akin to collective farming and, therefore, it is 
bad. That is not the argument. But, anyhow, cooperative 
farming is not collective farming and, in India, whatever we 
do has to be voluntary and based on the democratic method. 
There is no question of compulsion. 

26. But the question of cooperative farming really does not 
arise at this stage, except perhaps in new' land or here and 
there w^here people may agree to it. The argument for 
cooperative farming is based on the very small holdings that 
farmers have. In countries where holdings may be twenty or 
thirty acres or more, this may not be necessary. But, where 
the holding is one or two acres, it is not possible to use many 
modern methods (1 am not referring to tractors for the 
present) and our technique of fanning will not improve. It is 
only when we employ better techniques that we can improve 
our yield. 

27. However, cooperative farming, even if it is desired, 
cannot appear suddenly. We have to build up cooperatives 
for more limited purposes and get people accustomed to 
them- Later, if they so choose, they can take further steps 
forward. 

28. There is also no particular reason why we should have 
one rigid pattern for the whole of India, which is so 
variegated and where conditions and climate vary so much. 
We can experiment in various ways. Whatever we do, we 
have to do it with the willing acceptance and co-operadon of 
the peasantry. So far as our rural life is concerned, it will 
have to be coordinated more and more with the community 
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development programmes The cooperative movement 
which is going to play such an important part in rural life, 
must also necessarily be so coordinated with it and should 
not be something apart. If it is apart, then both co-operation 
and community development will suffer. 

29 You will forgive me, I hope, for writing rather 
discursively and at length about these questions. As a matter 
of fact, they have been dealt with fairly adequately in the 
second Five Year Plan Report. But many people appear to 
have already forgotten what that Report contains and drift 
in different directions. Whatever the direction we go to, u 
must be clear, and it is open to us to change it whenever we so 
feel. But, there should be no pulling in two directions at one 
time because that neutralizes all effort. I have written to you 
at length because I want you to think about these matters 
and for us perhaps to meet together to decide exactly what 
course we have to pursue. 

30 In fact, I have in mind the possibility of a meeting of 
the National Development Council in the course of six 
weeks or two months, to consider these important questions 
that I have discussed in this letter as well as others. The 
Central Government can do little good without the fullest 
understanding and co-operation of the States. But, the States 
also cannot do much without the understanding and co- 
operation of the Central Government, We have to pull 
together and to pull in one direction. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 




New Delhi 
15 August, 1957 
Independence Day 

My dear Chief Minister, 

Today, the tenth anniversary of our independence, my mind 
naturally looks back to the achievement of these past ten 
years. Inevitably also, because of the centenary of the great 
struggle of 1857, we think of these hundred years of stoiin 
and stress, of ups and downs, of sacrifice and of ultimate 
success in so far as political freedom is concerned. All of us 
have heard and know something about the War of 1857. Till 
recently most accounts of this war were from British sources 
and by British writers and were very partial to the British 
side of the story It is true that even in the British histories, 
notably in K,aye^ and Malleson’s^ massive volumes, there is 
much material for us to have some glimpse of the Indian side 
here and there. There was also a little volume by Edward 
Thompson,^ which brought out more vividly the sacrifices 
and the sufferings of the Indians in this struggle and how 
ruthlessly the British forces had behaved. On the Indian side, 
so far as I know, the first book on the subject was Savarkar s.'^ 
As a history this was very inadequate and was tilted to the 
other side. It could not be considered an objective account 

1. John William Kaye (1814-1876) Secretary, India Office, 1858-74: 
author of Hisiory of the Sepoy War (3 volumes, 1864-76). 

2. George Bruce Malleson {1825-1898). Author of The History of the 

hididci Mutiny (3 volumes, 1878-80). 

3. (1886-1946). Friend of Nehru; novelist, historian and writer on 
public affairs, author of The Other Side of the Medal (1925). 

4. V.D. Savarkar (1883-1966). Conducted Indian revolunonary 

movementfrom abroad, 1906-lO.convicted and iraprisonedin Andaman 

JaT 1911 21 President H ndu Mahasabha, 1937-42- author of The 
I d an War of Independence 1857 1909 
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and u was inaccurate m many paits The chief virtue of it 
was that for the first time an Indian had picsented the Indian 
side of this tragic story Subsequently other books have 
appeared by Indians, but hard’y any of these could be called 
an objective history. Recently, more accurate and historical 
accounts have appealed, notably that of Di. S.N. Sen^ called 
Eighteen Fifty-Seven. 

2 But whatever the written history might say, this war of 
independence of 1857 still lives in the vivid memory of our 
people and many of the leaders of it arc national heroes I 
cannot speak for all parts of India, nor can I speak with any 
confidence of the younger generation today. But I remember 
very well that w^hen I was a boy I used to hear innumerable 
tales of 1857. Latei, when I wandered about the villages of 
what IS now' Uttar Pradesh, almost every village had a story 
to tell. We came across many people who had lost their 
relatives in this war, some of them had been blown off from 
the guns. It was said that along the long load horn Kanpur 
to Allahabad there was not a tree which did not have a 
number of people hanging from its branches. My memories 
date back to the beginning of this centui y when as a little boy 
I listened to these vivid stories which impiessed me, as they 
must have impressed so many of my geneiation who lived in 
Delhi or Uttar Pradesh oi Bihai or some other pans of the 
country where this war was fought fieicely and with valour 
So w'hatever historians may write, the people’s veision of 
this great rising has coloured their thinking for a hundred 
years and still forms vivid pictures in their minds. 

3. The W ar of 1 857 was a major even t. both from the point 
of view of the people and of the British Government It 
ended a certain historical phase in India and began another 
But, few people, perhaps, remember that even after 1857, 
there were a number of risings, though much smaller in 
character, which weie ruthlessly suppressed. One interes- 


5. (1890-1962). Director, National Archives of India, 1947-49; Vice 
Chance or De h Un vers y 1950- his book Eighteen Fifty Seven 
957 was commissioned by the Govemmenc 
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ting and significant one was what is called the Kuka rising 
in Southern Punjab.® The Kukas (now thev are called 
Namdharis) were, and are, an agrarian sect of the Sikhs, 
rather closer to the Hindus than the other Sikhs. The\ were 
suppressed also with cruelty, and their chief and Guru wa-- 
exiled to Rangoon, where, previously, Bahadur Shah' bad 
been sent. The interesting thing about these Kukas or 
Namdharis was that even after their siippression by militau 
force, they continued quietly to follow a policy of non- 
co-operation in many matters. They were sturdy peasants, 
well-disciplined and they kept away from governmental 
schools or service and even avoided, I believe, using the post 
office. They used hand-spun and handwoven khadi. When 
Gandhi] i’s non-co-operation movement came, it was easy 
for them to fit into it. 

4 But, these were sporadic outbursts. Indian nationalism 
took another turn and led a little more than a quarter of a 
century after the struggle of 1857-58. to the formation of the 
Indian National Congress in 1885. It started with small 
beginnings and with what might be called a moderate 
objective. It was based on a new class, the British educated 
middle classes or rather the upper middle classes. They had 
been nurtured on British literature and British ideas, and 
spoke the language of British Liberals. How man^i of us 
remember that the Indian National Congiess is seventy-two 
years old today? Broadly speaking, it might be said that the 
history of the Congress during this long period was the 
history of India, struggling for freedom and achieving it 
Even as the Congress spread and affected more and more 
groups and classes of our people, so the strength of the 
nation grew. From the select English educated middle 


6. The Kuka (Namdhari) movement for reestablishment of the Sikh 
power m North-West India, launched in 1857 Guru Ram Singh , 1816 
85), was severely repressed by the Government and a number of his 

followers were executed and he himself was exiled to Rangoon. 

7 (1775 1862) Last Mughal Emperor of Delhi I8S7-58- exiled to 
Rangoomn 1858 for oaung himscU with the 1857 rcvolc 
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classes who started the Congress, it widened its appeal to the 
lowei middle classes of India. This change-over brought a 
crisis in the Congress history, which used to be referred to as 
the conflict between the moderates, led by the great Indian 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale®, and the extremists, led by 
Lokmanya Tilak ® Even though the moderates appeared to 
have won, it was really Tilak who represented the new 
fighting spirit of India and the lower middle classes which 
were coming into the political field. Tilak won in the end, as 
he was bound to do, for he represented a new historic force 
that was coming into being. That was the second phase of 
the Congress. 

5 The third phase came with Gandhiji, when the appeal 
of the Congress went to the peasantry and, to some extent, to 
the industrial workers. It was then that the Congress became 
broad-based on the masses of India and, even though a fringe 
at the top left it, its strength and challenge to the British rule 
grew. This brings us to the Gandhi era in our history, which 
changed the face of India and, ultimately, brought 
independence 

6 The Indian National Congress was, as its name implies, 
a national movement and not a class movement 
Nevertheless, it is interesting to see how its class character 
changed gradually and it became more and more inclusive of 
the wider masses and more especially of the peasantry. Even 
as this change took place, the purely political programme of 
the Congress also underwent change, and it began to 
develop an economic outlook. That economic outlook was 
not very precise. But, broadly, it was governed by two 
features. One was its sympathy for the underdog in India, 
and the second was its agrarian outlook. This demand for 
agrarian reform was inevitable because the vast number of 

8. {1866-1915). The most outstanding of the moderate leaders m the 
Congress; President of the Congress, 1905; founder of the Servants of India 
Society, 1905. 

9 Bal Gangadhar Tilak (1856-1920). Imprisoned in Mandalay Jail in 
Burma from 1908 to 1914 edited Kesan and Mahratts in English and 
Marathi authoTof Onon Art lie Hoiop in the Vedas and Gita Rabasya 
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peasants in the Congress made their influence felt, e\en 
though the leadership was largely middle class. 

7 Thus, the national movement chat developed in India, 
under Gandhiji’s guidance and inspiration, had some 
peculiar features which were absent fiom the national 
movements of the other countries It was something more 
than a political movement and, progressive!), it had an 
economic content. Apart from this, it represented certain 
moral values which Gandhiji had impressed upon it 
repeatedly and persistently. Truth and non-violence, means 
and ends, were the foundations of Gandhiji’s approach to 
politics. It would be an exaggeration to say that the people of 
India became wedded to truth and non-violence or that the\ 
attached importance to means more than ends. But there can 
be no doubt that the> were very great!) intluenced and 
inspired by Gandhiji's teaching and, because of that, their 
thinking and minds became progressively moulded b) it 
Thus, for the first time in the world’s history we saw a great 
political and national mass movement wedded to these 
ideals and developing a technique of action which was 
wholly new and which undoubtedly has impressed the 
world greatly. 

8 That brings us to recent times and to the achievement of 
independence by that technique and those methods. 
Contemporaneously with Gandhi’s movement came the 
Soviet Revolution with its Marxist ideology and its stress on 
class struggle and violence. So far as ideals were coricerncd, 
there was perhaps no marked conflict in the ends to be 
reached between these two methods, although obviously 
there were many differences. But the basic difference was In 
the methods to be adopted and the psychology to be created. 
One was of peace and avoidance of hatred and violence, the 
other was full of class conflict and hatred and violence. Both 
ultimately wanted to do away with the domination of one 
class over another and thus to do away with classes. It was 
obvious that in the existing social framework class conflict 
was inherent- But the way to deal with it and ultimately to 
put an end to it was vastly different 
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9 Hardly any major struggle in history has ended without 
leaving a trail of extreme bitterness behind. More especially 
this applies to national struggles against foreign rulers. The 
virtue of Gandhiji's method, even though large numbers of 
his followers fell very short of his teachings, was that the 
minimum of hatred was produced and when a solution and 
a settlement came, there was no marked trail of bitterness to 
pursue succeeding generations. It is strange to contrast this 
with the present-day world full of fear and hatred and 
violence, dominated by the horrible spectre of nuclear 
warfare. 

10 So after ninety years of struggle since 1857, we have had 
ten years of independence, and we have tried, with more or 
less success, to adapt some of the principles that we imbibed 
to the problems of national and international politics I 
believe we have succeeded in some ways to an extraordinary 
extent. I believe also that we have failed often enough. The 
measure of our failure is not so much what we may have 
done wrongly or what we might not have done which we 
should have done. That measure is the existence in a fairly 
marked degree today of provincialism, communahsm, 
casteism, and also the tendency to violence. In the course of 
the struggle against a common adversary, it was relatively 
easy to join forces and put up a structure of national unity 
When that adversary left the scene, then the urge to unity 
became somewhat weaker and we began to relapse into our 
sepaiate groups and our parochial thinking. A not 
unfriendly foreign writer has described as our present-day 
bane this provincialism and separatism which takes various 
forms, the traditionalists who resent change, the massive 
inertia of the people, and the tolerance in India of the fourth- 
rate. I do not think this is a correct description taken as a 
whole, but there are certainly elements of truth in it. There 
are plenty of so-called traditionalists in India who want to 
come in the way even of desirable change. But there are many 
others who are convinced that change is necessary if India is 
to progress and who work to that end. As for "massive 
inertia I believe that India is dynamic today and 
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progressively becomes more so. And yet it is true that there is 
this inertia of the people. Perhaps it is true that we are rather 
tolerant of the second-rate or the third-rate and this tolerance 
must necessarily come in the way of our becoming a first-rate 
nation. The fact is that below the surface of political and 
economic arguments and controversies, there is an inner 
conflict in India in regard to these matters and the future 
depends upon the result of this conflict. Of course, there can 
be no doubt about the results because there is no future in 
pure traditionalism, parochialism and in tolerance of the 
third-rate. But these failings come in the way of progress and 
delay it. 

1 1 We often talk about communalism and casteism and 
condemn them. And yet, many of those who condemn them, 
are not wholly free from them. The boundaries are not 
clearly marked. This communalism is bad, because it 
represents all those features which oppose real advance of 
India and which, in fact, create a psychology of separatism 
and narrowness of mind. In addition, it has a tendency to 
violence. Violence in India, whether it is based on religion or 
caste or economic doctrines, is even more dangerous than in 
other countries, for it leads immediately to disruptive 
tendencies. We have been too long in our history victims of 
disruptive and fissiparous forces No nation of the modern 
world can survive if the smaller loyalties are considered more 
important than the larger loyalty to the nation. 

12 My last letter to you referred to the impending strikes of 
the Posts and Telegraphs workers and others. Fortunately, 
those strikes were called off. This whole incident has a lesson 
for all of us, both Government and workers as well as others, 
and unless all of us learn this lesson, we shall be faced with 
similar situations. We should not blame the workers, for 
they are often hard hit by economic circum stances. We must 
evolve ways of trying to solve problems as they arise, and not 
wait for a crisis. We must, above all, fashion our policy so 
that some relief comes to those who need it most. It is true 
that at the present stage of our economic development 
the measure of relief is bound to be limited because if we 
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gave loo much relief, there would be little or nothing left for 
future growth. It has always seemed to me that while 
economic questions are often not easy to solve in existing 
circumstances, an even greater difficulty comes from the 
manner of approach to these problems. If our approach is 
human, understanding and friendly, then much of the 
suspicion and distrust goes. Unfortunately, some people 
think of these strikes as political weapons. I do not deny the 
right of the workers to use the strike even as a political 
weapon, But, I am convinced that, in the existing circums- 
tances in India, such strikes are harmful to workers and, of 
course, to the community generally. Strikes in essential 
services must necessarily create situations which are even 
more harmful, 

13 As the strikes were called off, there was no necessity left 
for the Essential Services (Maintenance) Ordinance, and I 
am glad that the President has withdrawn it.^® So far as the 
Bilh' which was passed by the LokSabha is concerned, it has 
no force unless it is passed by the Rajya Sabha also, and thus 
placed on the Statute Book, It is not our intention to take it 
to the Rajya Sabha 

14 As you know, we have two important taxation 
measures before Parliament, the Wealth Tax^^ the 
Expenditure Tax.^^ Both are rather novel in India, and the 


10. The Ordinance promulgated on 7 August and revoked on 12 
August 1957 empowered the Government to declare any strike illegal in 
services regarded as essential for the community. 

1 1 . On 7 August, Lok Sabha had passed Essential Services Maintenance 
Bill which conferred on the Government special powers to declare such 
strikes illegal with severe punishments for those who held up the essenua! 
services 

12. The Wealth Tax Bill provided for an imposition of an annual tax 
on the net wealth of individuals and Hindu undivided families and rules 
to determine the value of assets and rates of tax. It was passed by Lok 
Sabha on 29 August and by Rajya Sabha on 5 September 1957. 

IB. A Bill proposing that personal expenditure above a prescribed limit 
by individuals and Hindu undivided families to be taxed annually under 
the proposed Bill was passed by the two Houses of Pari ton 4 and 1 1 

Sep 1957 respective y 
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Expenditure Tax is novel in other countries. It must be 
remembered that the Expenditure Tax really comes into 
effect a year later. It has to be passed this year, so that 
arrangements may be made meanwhile to give effect to it 
next year. I think both these taxes are good in principle, and 
m the right direction. Everything new, of course, is looked at 
askance, especially a new tax. We gradually get used to it and 
then the strangeness disappears. I think that these two taxes, 
with such variations in regard to details as might be made, 
will finally be less troublesome or burdensome than is 
imagined. I do not know what the final shape of things wdll 
be, as that depends upon the Select Committee and, 
subsequently, Parliament. But, I believe that the Select 
Committee and, indeed, all of us have examined them with 
great care, and made a number of minor changes, which 
cumulatively make a considerable difference. All kinds of 
reports appear in the newspapers about conflicts in the 
Cabinet or elsewhere. These are greatly exaggerated and, 
sometimes, quite untrue. It is obvious that in dealing with 
these problems, there are different approaches, and they 
have to be harmonized. That is what we have tried to do, and 
I believe we have succeeded in a large measure. 

15 The fact that the country has to bear the burden of 
fairly heavy taxation if we are to proceed with our 
development, is obvious. If so, then the burden has to be 
spread out and must also fall on many who are not well-to- 
do. Otherwise, we cannot get the resources for our work. It 
becomes essential that a considerable part of the burden 
must fall on those who can really afford it. This does not 
mean that we are out deliberately to injure any group. We 
have always to remember that, in any step that we take, we do 
not affect adversely the productive apparatus of the country. 
A few crores in taxation are helpful, no doubt. But, what we 
want is production worth many hundreds of crores. h is this 
increased production that counts in the end, and that will 
help us to raise standards and gradually to fight the po% erty 

of the country If production lags behind then we remain 
stuck up in the quicksands of poverty which sucks in an 
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individual and the community alike. There can be no 
socialist pattern of society based on poverty. 

16. In India there has been a long-standing controversy as 
to the relative virtues of heavy industry, light industry and 
cottage industries. This has often been argued on the basis of 
high principle, though lately it has been considered more 
from the practical point of view of our needs and resources 
It is interesting to see the development of thought in China 
on these issues, China is different in its ideology from India. 
It is an authoritarian State broadly based on the Marxist 
theory. But it is clear that China does not follow the rigidity 
which characterized the growth in the Soviet Union. Also it 
is realized in China more and more that conditions in China 
and the Soviet Union differ greatly and no ideological 
pattern, which is divorced from practical considerations, 
can achieve success. 

1 7 There is far greater similarity between India and China 
in regard to the problems that we have to face. Both 
countries have huge populations which are predominantly 
agricultural. Both are industrially backward, though they 
are advancing with some speed in regard to industrial 
development. Nevertheless, they have to go very far. There is 
a great deal of manpower in both as well as unemployment 
or under- employment. Heavy industry is essential to form 
the basis of industrial development. At the same time, heavy 
industry demands a great quantity of imports from abroad 
and foreign exchange for them. Also it does not go far m 
solving the question of unemployment. 

18. To begin with in China, the greatest stress was laid on 
the development of heavy industry. Now it is being pointed 
out that the emphasis must change. A Director of the State 
Planning Commission in China stated in a report recently 
that "modernized and mechanized construction demands 
heavy investment and a high technical level but only affords 
little employment; for a comparatively long period 
modernization and mechanization will not suit China-’Ttis 
pointed out that some people were so concerned to get the 
most modem and most automanr equmment that they 



Ignored the facts of China's present economy. It was necessarv- 
to build these heavy plants and they would continue to be 
built. But there should be not too much concentration on 
them. Modern plants were characterized by high efficiency, 
good quality, low costs and economy in the use of labour. 
These could only be produced by a highly developed 
industry and their construction required heavy investments 
and much lime, China is still a backward country, but rich 
m manpower and short of funds and technical standards 
were only slowly rising. The question of foreign exchange 
also became important. The development of “automation” 
which was taking place in Europe and America thus had no 
place at present in China. 

1 9 This new viewpoint in China, therefore, advocated the 
construction of medium-sized and small plants even in the 
fields of metallurgy, coal mining and electric power. At 
present, it was pointed out that machines were not cheaper 
than manpower in China and this surplus manpower of the 
country was a prime factor when it came to deciding what 
sort of equipment to instai. Industrial standards depended 
not on the equipment that was used in the factories but on 
the quantity and the quality of their products. Emphasis has 
also been laid in China that one great advantage of smaller 
plants was that they could be spread out throughout the 
country and could thus utilize local resources and give more 
employment and help the development of local economies. 

20 This indicates a tendency in China to move away from 
the previous approach. The first approach was of laying 
excessive stress on heavy industry only. Then came a 
variation and it was stated that both heavy industry and 
medium and small enterprises were necessary and there was 
room for both. Now the emphasis is rather more on the small 
industry and on employment. This does not mean, of course, 
that the leaders of China are now not in favour of heavy 
industry but rather that the emphasis should be changed arid 
the heavy industry to be constructed should be such as to suit 
China and her excessive manp>ower The Chinese are thus 
taking a practical and pragmatic view of the problems that 
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face them, more especially that of population and 
employment. 

21 This Chinese viewpoint approaches much more the 
Indian viewpoint as laid down in our Five Year Plans. We 
have refused to accept any rigid model or theory and our 
approach ail along has been rather pragmatic. More 
particularly the question of employment has always been 
before us. We have built huge plants and river valley 
schemes and I think that this was necessary. The time may 
now have come for us to lay greater emphasis on smaller 
undertakings which are more spread out all over the country 
and which take advantage of local resources and develop 
local economies. This becomes necessary also because of the 
pressure on us of foreign exchange. Perhaps in some ways 
we are even now more industrially developed than China, 
although in other ways they have gone ahead of us. 

22 Another interesting development in China is in regard 
to education. It is said that there are sixty-three million 
students in the primary schools. Then there is a big drop to 
5,150,000 in the junior middle schools. The senior middle 
schools have 820,000. And the Universities and various 
institutes 480,000 Great stress is laid that students coming 
out of the primary and middle schools must take part in 
agricultural production, and the value of manual labour is 
emphasized. While schools have developed rapidly in China, 
there is a tremendous lack of trained teaching staff. They are 
thus faced with the problem that students from the primary 
schools may not be able to go on to the j unior middle schools 
and the junior middle school students may not be able to go 
on the senior middle schools, and so on. Like us in India, 
China is having difficulty in finding enough money for 
proper equipment, buildings for their schools, etc. The 
quality of education appears to have gone down also partly 
because the quality of teachers has gone down. 

23 I am convinced that there are enough resources in the 
country, though it is not always easy to get at them. We have 
to adopt a policy to encourage these resources being made 
available for productive effort either by tlie State or by the 
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private sector. Both have to function in our present structure 
of society. 

24 Having written so much about the past and present and 
about the larger matters that affect us today, I should like to 
refer to something which I think is rather important and 
which, perhaps, has not received much attention. We want 
both to exploit as well as conserve our natural resources. 
Sometimes, the desire to exploit them outruns discretion, 
and we forget the part of conservation. In countries like the 
United States of America, exploitation of natural resources 
has gone on at a terrific pace, and now people there are 
worried about the future. The growth of science and 
technology, which has brought so much power to man, has 
sometimes made him ignore the fact that nature cannot be 
trifled with. There is a certain interdependence betw'een man 
and his environment, and any upsetting factor may bring 
about harmful consequences. We all know that if trees are 
cut down and forests removed, then this may affect the 
rainfall and might even convert a fertile area into a desert. 

25 The highly industrialized countries of the world are 
now facing many problems both in the physical and 
psychological sphere of lack of adjustment of man to his 
environment. Too much bricks and mortar at the expense of 
green zones may produce consequences which are not good. 
Too much use of insecticides, and herbocides may destroy 
some insects which might often play some useful role in the 
economy of nature. Too much destruction of birds has led to 
the growth of harmful insects which the birds used to eat. 
The construction of great hydro-electric dams or railway 
embankments may change the drainage of the countryside 
and lead to floods. 

26 I have mentioned just a few of the possible harmful 
effects of even something good that is done. There is a 
certain economy in nature gradually established through 
the ages. We should certainly change this fox man’s benefit. 
But in so doing we should take every care that the change 
does not lead to some other evil consequences also apart 
from the good that it is mtended to do Science today is 
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producing any number of experts and specialists who are 
very good at their own particular piece of work, but who are 
apt to forget other aspects and consequences of what they 
may do. The expert knowledge of a person in his own field 
may not be enough- This has to be checked by experts m 
other fields and the expert has sometimes to be saved from 
himself. 

27 The destruction of rabbits in some countries, though 
welcomed by the farmers, has led to some unforeseen results 
and now the farmers want the rabbits back. Science today is 
advanced enough to be able to give us insights into all these 
aspects and to the possible consequences of any step that 
might be taken. But this can only be done by a pooling of 
knowledge. 

28 We have many large-scale river valley projects which 
are carefully worked out by our engineers. I wonder, 
however, how much thought is given before the project is 
launched, to having an ecological survey of the area and to 
fmd out what the effect would be on the drainage system or 
to the flora and fauna of that area. It would be desirable to 
have such an ecological survey of these areas before the 
project is launched and thus to avoid an imbalance of 
nature. 

29 In regard to Himalayan rivers which misbehave so 
often and cause floods, it has been suggested that there 
should be a study of glacier recession in the Himalayas to 
enable a better unders landing of nature and the behaviour of 
these rivers. 

30 There is an International Union for Conservation of 
Nature and Natural Resources with its headquarters in 
Brussels. This Union devotes itself to the encouragement of 
this larger outlook in regard to the conservation of flora and 
fauna and natural resources. I think it would be a good thing 
if we in India developed this outlook also. 


Yours sincerely 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

1 am writing to you rather unexpectedly today. I ought to 
have been in Kashmir. ^ Indeed I started early in the morning 
by air. When we reached near Pathankot, we were enveloped 
in clouds and visibility was almost nil. My pilot went high 
up to nearly 20,000 feet, but even this did not help him. As 
there were hills all round and in front, he did not think it 
wise to take a risk and turned back. We landed at Ambala and 
waited for the clouds to clear up. After an hour or two we 
made another attempt to go to Kashmir but were again 
frustrated. And so we came back to Delhi six hours after we 
had left. 

2 I was going to Jammu and Kashmir at rather a short 
notice because of the terrible floods they have had there. 
From all accounts these floods have been on a much bigger 
scale than ever before. At one time the whole valley of 
Kashmir was practically one sheet of water. Large numbers 
of villages were swept away. Many bridges collapsed and the 
crops suffered great damage. Something of the same kind 
happened on the Jammu side also. The result is that both in 
Jammu and Kashmir, the Government and the people have 
to face a great disaster, and I wanted to go there as soon as 
possible to take a message of sympathy and help to the 
people there. Unfortunately I could not go today, butihope 
to make another and a more successful attempt a few days 
later. 

3 Floods have become a common occurrence in many 


I On 3 and 4 Sep 
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pans of India. Whether they are on a bigger scale than 
previously, I do not know. But one gets the impression that 
some basic climatic changes are taking place resulting in 
these frequent floods. In my last fortnightly letter to you I 
drew attention to the ecology of nature being often disturbed 
by man’s works. We have built railways in the past without 
thinking of the effect of the embankments on the drainage 
system. Canal embankments also have interfered with the 
drainage and there are so many other things that we do 
without paying any attention to their effect on nature’s 
economy and drainage. In future, I hope that whenever any 
such construction is made, the direct and indirect conse- 
quences will also be kept in mind and provided for. 

4 The immediate reaction of the people to floods is to 
suggest that embankments andbunds should be built. These 
are undoubtedly necessary in many places, but every 
embankment or bund, while protecting one area, might lead 
to greater danger to another area. It is possible to protect 
selected areas or a city by bunds, but it appears too difficult 
to protect a whole countryside. Apart from these local protec- 
tive works, it seems to me that attention should be paid to the 
rapid draining away of flood waters. We cannot stop these 
vast oceans of water which come down from the mountains, 
but we can so arrange that they are not allowed to collect too 
much and for too long. 

5 There is another aspect of this question to which I drew 
attention on the last occasion and this is the possibility of a 
recession of the glaciers in the Himalayas, leading to the 
melting of the ice and an abundant quantity of water 
coming down from the mountains. 

6 Our Parliament has been heavily engaged with the 
Finance BilF and taxation measures. Both Houses have 
dealt with these subjects and while the burden has been 
heavy on every Member of Parliament, the load on the 
Finance Minister can well be imagined. He has been conti 
nuously engaged day after day and sometimes in two 

2. The Bill was passed by Lot Sabha on 28 Au»mt 1957 
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Houses at the same time, in piloting these very difficult and 
exacting measures. The time actually taken in Parliament is 
only part of the labour involved. Select Committees and 
innumerable group meetings with M.P.s to explain to them 
the provisions of these measures and discuss amendments 
are much more exacting. It was inevitable that these rather 
novel measures should raise comment and criticism. No one 
likes taxation, much less novel forms of it. I believe that 
basically the approach now being made is a right one and 
the amendments accepted have improved the measures. We 
had to get out of the old ruts. Whatever the revenue- 
producing capacity of these taxes might be in the near 
future, it is some advantage to get out of the static conditions 
of the past and to move in a new and more promising 
direction. The Finance Minister is entitled to a tribute from 
us for the great ability, courage and energv with which he 
has conducted these measures during the past many weeks. 
He will have little rest, as he will be going soon^ to the 
U S.A., U.K., Canada and perhaps some other country also. 
That too will be work of a most exacting kind. He will carry 
our good wishes with him. 

7 We have recently had a meeting of the All India 
Congress Committee in Delhi.^ In the main the discussions 
in this Committee related to the economic situation and 
more particularly the food problem.^ Discussions in the Lok 
Sabha and the Rajya Sabha have also largely centred round 
these questions. It is right that this should be so, because we 
have to face these problems realistically and for that purpose 
there should be a wide understanding of them. I am 
convinced, as I have often said, that India’s economy is 
basically sound, but it is also true at the same time that our 
potential wealth and resources may not be available to us 

3. On 17 September 1957 He returned to India on 25 October 1957- 

4. Held from 31 August to 2 September 1957- 

5. At the discussions, marked by strong criticism of food 
administration the importance of impiementing the plan in full was also 
en phasircd- .Special was laid on the need to effect land reforms and 
develop cooperaaves. 
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when we want them and this creates great difficulties Weare 
facing these difficulties today. 

8 The taxation policy pursued in a country is important 
But that IS only a part of the many things that affect the 
economy of the country. We all talk about production, and 
without that no progress can be made. But production itself 
depends not only on hard work, but on intelligent planning 
and a feeling of confidence. At the end of the first Five Year 
Plan, there was this feeling of confidence in our capacity to 
achieve what we had aimed at. Unfortunately, various 
factors have contributed lately to lessen this feeling of 
confidence. Many people and newspapers in foreign 
countries are constantly repeating that we have been too 
ambitious in our planning. Even in our own country, there 
are some who go on saying this, with the result that a feeling 
of doubt and depression is created. This lack of confidence m 
ourselves and in our resources is more harmful, perhaps, 
than anything else, and we have to combat it. I do not believe 
in a facile optimism, and we have to be realistic. But realism 
does not mean a defeatist attitude, more especially when 
there is no reason for this. 

9 More and more, it has come to be realized that agri- 
cultural production, and more particularly food production, 
is the vital foundation for our growth and even for the spread 
of industry. Prices, of course, are an essential factor, and they 
depend more on the quantity produced and its proper 
management than any other factor, 

10 There was some discussion at the A.I.C.C. meeting 
about cooperatives in general and especially cooperative 
farming. Everybody agrees, I take it. that the cooperative 
approach is essential for us in agriculture, as in other 
matters. With the development of higher techniques, there is 
an inevitable tendency towards centralization. The small 
machine gives place to the big machine, and the big one to a 
bigger one still. Whether in the governmental apparatus or 
in industry or elsewhere, there is this drift towards ever 
greater centralization which has certain evil consequences 
Tlie small shops give place to the great stores and then to 
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chain stores. Even newspapers develop in this way, and big 
chains of them are controlled by a single authority. Thai is 
the inevitable result of the growth of technology m a 
capitalist system. In a socialist system, the same trend occurs, 
With the maj or difference that the control is by the State. The 
evils of too much centralization are present, whether this 
takes place under private auspices or the State's, though, in 
the latter case, they might be mitigated to some extent. 
Undoubtedly, the centralization of power, whether political 
or economic, lessens the freedom of the individual. 

1 1 We cannot do without centralization. And yet, we do 
not wish to be submerged by in The only way out appears to 
be the spread of the cooperative method in industry and 
agriculture. In the governmental apparatus, it means also 
decentralizing many activities of the State although, meti- 
tably, the Central Government in the modern State must be 
strong. 

12 In the realm of industry, there will be State enterprises 
and cooperative enterprises. Even the State enterprises, if 
they are to function with efficiency and success, cannot be 
tied up too much to departmental methods of v/orking. 
They must be given a good deal of latitude and room for 
initiative. 

13 In agriculture, co-operation becomes inevitable. There 
might be some excuse for individual farms working 
separately provided these farms are big enough. But, where, 
in India, a vast number of our peasants have not more than 
an acre or two, it is not possible for them to make any 
progress or to take advantage of modern techniques. I am 
not referring to what might be called mechanization of 
agriculture. Broadly speaking, too much mechanization is 
not the remedy in a country of abundant manpower and 
small holdings. But there are numerous other techniques 
which can add to our production and which are quite 
beyond the resources of a small farmer. Under a cooperative 
system where a number of peasants band together for 
common purposes these techniques become available to 
them It IS admitted that in regard to numerous agrieultural 
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when we want them and this creates great difficulties. We axe 
facing these difficulties today. 

8 The taxation policy pursued in a country is important 
But that is only a part of the many things that affect the 
economy of the country. We all talk about production, and 
without that no progress can be made. But production itself 
depends not only on hard work, but on intelligent planning 
and a feeling of confidence. At the end of the first Five Year 
Plan, there was this feeling of confidence in our capacity to 
achieve what we had aimed at. Unfortunately, various 
factors have contributed lately to lessen this feeling of 
confidence. Many people and newspapers in foreign 
countries are constantly repeating that we have been too 
ambitious in our planning. Even in our own country, there 
are some who go on saying this, with the result that a feeling 
of doubt and depression is created. This lack of confidence in 
ourselves and in our resources is more harmful, perhaps, 
than any thing else, and we have to combat it, I do not believe 
in a facile optimism, and we have to be realistic. But realism 
does not mean a defeatist attitude, more especially when 
there is no reason for this. 

9 More and more, it has come to be realized that agri- 
cultural production, and more particularly food production, 
IS the vital foundation for our growth and even for the spread 
of industry. Prices, of course, are an essential factor, and they 
depend more on the quantity produced and its proper 
management than any other factor. 

10 There was some discussion at the A.I.C.C. meeting 
about cooperatives in general and especially cooperative 
farming. Everybody agrees, I take it, that the cooperative 
approach is essential for us in agriculture, as in other 
matters. With the development of higher techniques, there is 
an inevitable tendency towards centralization. The small 
machine gives place to the big machine, and the big one to a 
bigger one still. Whether in the governmental apparatus or 
in industry or elsewhere, there is this drift towards ever 
greater centralization which has certain evil consequences 
The small shops give place to the great stores and then to 
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chain stores. Even newspapers develop in this way, and big 
chains of them are controlled by a single authority. That is 
the inevitable result of the growth of technology in a 
capitalist system. In a socialist system, the same trend occurs, 
with the major difference that the control is by the State. The 
evils of too much centralization are present, whether this 
takes place under private auspices or the State’s, though, in 
the latter case, they might be mitigated to some extent. 
Undoubtedly, the centralization of power, w-hether political 
or economic, lessens the freedom of the individual, 

11 We cannot do without centralization. And yet, we do 
not wish to be submerged by it. The only w^ay out appears to 
be the spread of the cooperative method m industry and 
agriculture. In the governmental apparatus, it means also 
decentralizing many activities of the State although, inevi- 
tably, the Central Government in the modern State must be 
strong. 

12 In the realm of industry, there will be State enterprises 
and cooperative enterprises. Even the State enterprises, if 
they are to function with efficiency and success, cannot be 
tied up too much to departmental methods of working. 
They must be given a good deal of latitude and room for 
initiative. 

13 In agriculture, co-operation becomes inevitable. There 
might be some excuse for individual farms working 
separately provided these farms are big enough. But, where, 
m India, a vast number of our peasants have not more than 
an acre or two, it is not possible for them to make any 
progress or to take advantage of modern techniques. I am 
not referring to what might be called mechanization of 
agriculture. Broadly speaking, too much mechanization is 
not the remedy in a country of abundant manpower and 
small holdings. But there are numerous other techniques 
which can add to our production and which are quite 
beyond the resources of a small farmer. Under a cooperative 
system where a number of peasants band together for 
common purposes these techniques become available to 
them It IS admitted that in regard to numerous agricultural 
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services, cooperative methods should be introduced. There is 
some aigument, however, about cooperative farming. 

14. This argument is rather premature in India at present, 
because we have not even fully taken the preliminary steps 
towards cooperative working. Our first concern must, 
therefore, be to build up multi-purpose cooperatives, apart 
from joint farming, and make them a success. It is only later 
that the question of joint farming arises. We cannot impose 
anything on our peasantry, and we can only introduce these 
changes by their willing consent. That willing consent will 
only be forthcoming when they see the results of a particular 
method of working. If that method yields good results, then I 
have no doubt the farmer will adopt it. 

15. Personally, I think that joint farming is desirable and 
necessary, in order to yield the best results. I am not thinking 
of vast farms, but rather of the people of a village joining 
together for this purpose. My conception of a cooperative is 
o f an 01 ganization where people know each other and have a 
sense of kinship. 

16. There are two cases, however, where it should be 
possible to have joint farming right at the beginning. This is 
where new land is reclaimed by the State, and it is open to the 
State to settle it in any manner it chooses. The second is in 
the case of Vinobaji’s Gramdan. Cooperative farming could 
be tried there and results examined. If this succeeds there, 
then there will be no difficulty in spreading it elsewhere In 
other areas, however, we must concentiate on the multi- 
purpose cooperative, which need not include joint farming 

17. Co-operation is not merely some kind of a business 
partnership or a means of obtaining credit. It is something 
much deeper than that, and involves a certain philosophy of 
life which we wish to encourage. It is only through this 
cooperative method that we shall raise the level of the 
peasantry even in cultural and like matters. The narrow 
parochial outlook, so much associated with the peasant, 
does not suit the new society that is growing up everywhere 
18 The situation in Western Asia and more espeoally in 
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Syria, is a serious one.® It is not quite dear what is 
happening behind the surface of events. But, all kinds of 
pressures are apparentiv being exercised, and there is danger 
of trouble. 

19 I have recently spoken in the Lok Sabha in a debate on 
Foreign Affairs. 1 shall not lepeat here what I said then I 
would, however, like to draw your attention to what I said 
there, more especially in regard to Kashmir,' Syria" and 
Hungary The Kashmir issue is likely to tome up before the 
Security Council before long.*^* 

20. We are having a number of Ministers from foreign 
countries visiting Delhi in the next few days They are 


6. On 13 August the Syrian Governraeni announced that it had 
uncovered a plot, backed by the United States, to overthrow the 
Government The United States reported that this was a ‘’smokescreen” 
behind which left-wing groups were trying to bmid up their pow'er 
Moscow also criticized the United States of employing crude tactics to 
overthrow the Syrian Government. 

7 Nehru told Lok Sabha on 2 September that “one fact stands out 
clearly amidst confusion which is that Pakistan had committed aggression 
against the state and there is no justification for her continued stay there " 
In these circumstances, he added, he could not imagine the U.N. asking 
India to do something which “no self-respecting country can do — tolerate 
or submit to aggression,” 

8. Nehru stated that unstable conditions had been created in Svria 
because of the interference of big Powers in their attempt to gain influence 
and power over various parts of Asia and Africa. He said the moves and 
counter-moves on the part of the contending Powers had caused the 
situation "never too good, to progressively deteriorate in the last two years 
or so ” 

9 He said that India viewed the uprising in Hungary as “essentiallv 
nationalist in character” and demanded withdrawal of foreign troops 
leaving the people to fashion their own destiny But mere condemnation 
could increase tension and India therefore hoped that Hungarian 
Government would work towards normalization of the situation b\ 
releasing these detenus, 

30 The Jarring Reporf was debated m the Security Council on 25 
Septemlier 1957 
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coming back from Malaga where they had gone to parti- 
cipate in the independence celebrations^' 

21 Perhaps, you know that in the United States of 
Ameiica, students often undertake some gainful work, 
manual or other, even while they are studying in colleges A 
student ivho can earn money in this way for his fees and 
upkeep is admiied there. In some other countries also 
students are encouraged to do this. In India, in spite of all 
that we have said, manual labour is still i ather looked down 
upon, although this attitude is gradually changing. I think 
that our colleges and universities should offer every 
opportunity to the students to do some manual constructive 
w'ork on payment J am not suggesting any compulsion 
about It. But the opportunity should be given. This would 
result nor only in a number of students earn ing some money, 
but also in buildings being put up by spare time work. It 
would be necessary, of course, in such cases to provide 
adequate expert guidance. 

22. In the Roorkee Engineering University in the U.P , 
arrangements have been made for students to earn some 
money by part-time work in their spare time. I think this is 
an excellent idea. Apart from other advantages, the mere fact 
of constructing something with their own hands and labour 
gives a feeling of psychological satisfaction 
2S. Recently there has been some uouble in Rajasthan 
among the students. This was said to be in protest against 
the enhancement of fees. I know nothing about the merits of 
this question, but I was astonished and distressed at the 
manner some students behaved under the instigation of 
some outside elements They tried to set fire to buildings, to 
destroy furniture, books, etc. If our political parties 
encourage this kind of behaviour among the students or 


11. Malaya became independent on the midnight of 30 August 1957 

12. The agitation took a violent turn on 29, 30 July and 2 August at 
Jaipur, on 3 August at Alwar, and on 6 August at Jodhpur. The agitation 
was called off on 19 August after the State Government announced 
certain fee concess"oiis 
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indeed anywhere in order to gain some political advantage, 
^hen indeed the outlook is pretty dark. It is time that every 
iecent person raised this voice against his degradation of our 
young people. 

24 I should like to add that our arm> worked magni- 
ficently during the floods in Jammu and Kashmir. It was 
largely because of their efforts that the city of Srinagar 
escaped disaster. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawahailal Nehru 



My dear Chief Ministerj* 


New Delhi 
5 September, 1957 


Recently at the meeting of the A.I.C.C.d there were long 
discussions on the land problem. Many of you must have 
participated in them. I am not for the present referring to 
various aspects of this problem, important as they are. But it 
seems to me that something of the most important 
significance and importance is to prevent ejectment of 
tenants. Information comes to me from time to time about 
this ejectment continuing in various States and sometimes 
this is on a fairly large scale. In fact, the very measures of 
land reform that are initiated sometimes lead to this type of 
ejectment. 

I think that each State must deal with this matter urgently 
and effectively. If the law is lacking, then something should 
be done forthwith to rectify it. But apart from the law, it is 
the administrative set-up that can deal with this matter 
effectively if it chooses to do so. My own impression is that 
District Magistrates and others are lax in this respect. I am 
sure they could do a great deal if they were told of the vital 
importance of preventing ejectments. 


'A special letter in ackhuon to the Fortm^tly Letters 
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The Congress President" has drawn my particular atten- 
tion to this matter. I feel as strongly as he does on this 
subject. I earnestly hope that you will take measures to stop 
all kinds of ejectment of tenants immediately. 

Yours sincerely, 
jawaharlal Nehru 


2. UN Dhebar Forb fn see Vol 2, p- 512. 



New Delhi 
25 September, 1957 


My dear Chief Minister, 

Today, I met a Naga deputation^ which came to me to 
present a resolution^ passed by a Convention of the Naga 
tribes, which was held about a month ago in Kohima. I am 
glad to say that our meeting was a successful one,^ and I look 
forward to a cessation of the hostilities in the Naga areas 
which had distressed us so much during the past year and a 
half. A press statement about our interview will appear in 
tomorrow's papers and you will no doubt see it. 

2 This Naga trouble has distressed me greatly, not because 
of its military significance, but because some of our 
countrymen were rebelling and we had to face this difficult 
situation. We could not deal with them as the British 
Government used to deal with rebellious people on the 
frontier or elsewhere, by bombing them. That is an easy but 
not a very human way of dealing with trouble, and we issued 
strict orders that there should be no bombing from the air of 
any kind. Our Army has had a difficult time because the 
terrain is wild forest land in the hills, with practically no 


1. On 25 and 26 September 1957. 

2 . The Convention of representauve Nagas which met from 22 to 26 
August decided that the demand for independence be given up formaily 
and empowered a delegation to meet the Assam Governor “with a view to 
arriving at a satisfactory political settlement by remaining within, the 
Indian Union ’ 

3. The Government accepted the demand of the Nagas for the 
formation of a single administrative unit and agreed to conditional 
amnesty n respect of ail off commiucd in the past but not for any 
offences committed m the future 
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communications. It is easy for any individual or group to 
carry on some kind of guerilla activities or to indulge in 
sniping or loot and then disappear into the forest. The 
Nagas, of course, are expert in forest lore and are tough 
people. I have always liked them, and those who have joined 
our Army make excellent soldiers. They have a fine sense of 
discipline. 

3 During British times, there was some kind of an iron 
curtain round their areas, and people from the rest of India 
were not permitted to go there. Only some missionaries 
went, and they inculcated among the Nagas a hatred of the 
people of India. Some of the Nagas were converted to 
Christianity and were educated to some extent. Because of 
their education, they became the leaders of the Nagas. One of 
the last acts of the British officials before independence was 
to encourage these Nagas to claim independence. 

4 The Nagas are really not one tribe, but many tribes, and 
they have numerous dialects. In fact, the dialect changes 
every few miles and it is difficult sometimes for one Naga to 
understand another. Some kind of corrupted Assamese has 
become the lingua franca among these Nagas. Soon after 
independence, Zapu Phizo^ emerged, and gradually he built 
up his position and began to be recognized as some kind of a 
leader. He had a curious career and is said to have been 
associated with Netaji Subhas Bose, though I do not know to 
what extent. During the past few years, I have met him twice, 
and he produced a very bad impression upon me. I told him 
then, and I have repeated it often, that the demand for 
independence was out of the question. But we were aiw^ays 
prepared to consider anything else, even though this might 
involve some change in the Sixth Schedule of our Consti- 
tution. Our general policy was not to interfere with tribal 
people and to give them the largest measure of autonomy. 
For some years, the Naga movement was more or less 
peaceful. But, gradually, it drifted towards violence. Phizo 
achieved for the first time some measure of unity among 


4 For b fn. see VoL 3 p 156. 
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these various Naga tribes. Some two years ago, a tribal 
Convention decided on a struggle for independence, and this 
led to organized violence of the guerilla type. 

5 We have been dealing with this situation for the last year 
and a half or more and, from a military point of view, have 
largely succeeded. But it was very difficult to deal with 
individual incidents. Meanwhile, the Naga people as a 
whole suffered very greatly. On the one hand, they were 
terrorized by the hostile groups and punished if they did not 
fall into line. They had to give money and food and, on their 
refusal, their villages were burnt down and individuals were 
executed. On the other hand, the operations of our Army 
inevitably bore down heavily upon them. Our difficulty was 
to protect these people as we wanted to. It was not possible to 
protect every village from these depredations. Ultimately, it 
was decided to regroup the villages, so that we could give 
adequate protection to these new groups. This involved a 
good deal of inconvenience to the people, but it certainly 
gave them protection. This step led, to a large extent, to the 
isolation of the hostiles, and their morale began to suffer 
Probably, it was mainly this step which induced most of the 
Nagas to decide to seek a settlement. Last month, a big 
Convention was held at Kohima in the Naga Hills District 
with the permission of the Assam Government At this 
Convention every tribe sent its representatives, which 
totalled about 1,760, apart from about two thousand Naga 
visitors. For several days they argued heatedly. Ultimately it 
was clear that the majority wanted to pass a certain type of 
resolution. There is a custom among the Nagas that once the 
majority is known, then the particular resolution is passed 
unanimously and becomes binding on all the tribes. A good 
custom, which incidentally shows the discipline of these 
people, 

6 The resolution was to the effect that the Naga Hills and 
the Tuensang Frontier Division of the NEFA should be 
constituted into a single administrative unit under the 
Centre that is the Governor would act as an agent of the 
President and under the general directions of the Externa 
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Affans Ministry , It was also stated that this would be within 
the Union of India, that is, the demand for independence 
ivas dearly given up. It was this resolution that was 
presented to me by the delegation that saw me today. We had 
considered this matter carefully before I saw the delegation 
and xve had consulted the Chief MinisterofAssam^ also. The 
step we took, therefore, was with full consultation of all 
concerned. I told the delegation that I was glad that they had 
given up the demand for independence and had given us 
assurances to work earnestly to bring about peace and order 
in the disturbed areas. In the circumstances, therefore, I 
accepted the proposal on behalf of the Government of India 
and agreed to have the necessary amendment made in the 
Constitution during the next session of Parliament. I also 
agreed to an amnesty for all offences against the State and 
told them that the regrouping of villages would be stopped 
m future. Further, that as conditions improved in any area 
and were considered satisfactory by us, we would degroup 
the villages in that area. The delegation was happy at the 
outcome of our talks. 

7 This is certainly a great step forward in this matter and 
brings peace in the disturbed Naga areas within our grasp. 
But there are still many hurdles on the way and it is possible 
that a small hard core element among the hosdles will 
continue to give trouble. Phizo himself, we are told, 
continues to be bitter and angry and curses the Nagas who 
went to the Convention or who approached us. I believe that 
Phizo is somewhat demented now. He is half-paralysed and 
has to be carried about. I do not think that his voice will 
carry much weight now and I am sure the great majority of 
the Nagas will stand by the decision of their Convention. 
But some trouble may well still continue. 

8 In my previous letters, I have referred to the critical 
situation in Syria and the Middle Eastern countries. The 
crisis appears to have been warded off and there is a little less 
of rattling of arms on both sides- American policy in regard 


5 B R Medhi. For b fn. Vol 5 p 156 
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these various Naga tribes. Some two years ago, a tribal 
Convention decided on a struggle for independence, and this 
led to organized violence of the guerilla type, 

5 We have been dealing with this situation for the last year 
and a half or more and, from a military point of view, have 
largely succeeded. But it was very difficult to deal wuh 
individual incidents. Meanwhile, the Naga people as a 
whole suffered very greatly. On the one hand, they were 
terrorized by the hostile groups and punished if they did not 
fall into line. They had to give money and food and, on their 
refusal, their villages were burnt down and individuals were 
executed. On the other hand, the operations of our Army 
inevitably bore down heavily upon them. Our difficulty was 
to protect these people as we wanted to. It was not possible to 
protect every village from these depredations. Ultimately, it 
was decided to regroup the villages, so that we could give 
adequate protection to these new groups. This involved a 
good deal of inconvenience to the people, but it certainly 
gave them protection. This step led, to a large extent, to the 
isolation of the hosdles, and their morale began to suffer 
Probably, it was mainly this step which induced most of the 
Nagas to decide to seek a settlement. Last month, a big 
Convention was held at Kohiraa in the Naga Hills District 
with the permission of the Assam Government. At this 
Convention every tribe sent its representatives, which 
totalled about 1,760, apart from about two thousand Naga 
visitors. For several days they argued heatedly. Ultimately it 
was clear that the majority wanted to pass a certain type of 
resolution. There is a custom among the Nagas that once the 
majority is known, then the particular resolution is passed 
unanimously and becomes binding on all the tribes. A good 
custom, which incidentally shows the discipline of these 
people, 

6 The resolution was to the effect that the Naga Hills and 
the Tuensang Frontier Division of the NEFA should be 
constituted into a single administrative unit under the 
Centre that is the Governor would act as an agent of the 
President and under the general direcuons of the External 
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Affairs Ministry. It was also stated that this would be within 
the Union of India, that is, the demand for independence 
was clearly given up. It was this resolution that xvas 
presented to nie by the delegation that saw me today. We had 
considered this matter carefully before I saw the delegation 
and we had consulted the Chief Minister of Assam^ also. The 
step we took, therefore, was xvith full consultation of ail 
concerned. I told the delegation that I was glad that ihex had 
given up the demand for independence and had given us 
assurances to work earnestly to bring about peace and order 
in the disturbed areas. In the circumstances, therefore, E 
accepted the proposal on behalf of the Government of India 
and agreed to have the necessary amendment made in the 
Constitution during the next session of Parliament. I also 
agreed to an amnesty for all offences against the State and 
told them that the regrouping of villages would be stopped 
in future. Further, that as conditions improved in any area 
and were considered satisfactory by us, we would degroup 
the villages in that area. The delegation was happy at the 
outcome of our talks. 

7, This is certainly a great step forward in this matter and 
brings peace in the disturbed Naga areas within our grasp. 
But there are still many hurdles on the way and it is possible 
that a small hard core element among the hostiles will 
continue to give trouble. Phizo himself, we are told, 
continues to be bitter and angry and curses the Nagas who 
went to the Convention or who approached us. I believe that 
Phuo is somewhat demented now. He is half -paralysed and 
has to be carried about. I do not think that his voice will 
carry much weight now and f am sure the great majority of 
the Nagas will stand by the decision of their Convention. 
But some trouble may well still continue. 

8 In my previous letters, I have referred to the critical 
situation in Syria and the Middle Eastern countries. The 
crisis appears to have been warded off and there is a little less 
of rattling of arms on both sides. American policy in regard 

5 B R, Mcdhi For b fn VoJ 3 p 156 
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these various Naga tribes. Some two years ago, a tribal 
Convention decided on a struggle for independence, and this 
led to organized violence of the guerilla type. 

5, We have been dealing with this situation for the last year 
and a half or more and, from a military point of view, have 
largely succeeded. But it was very difficult to deal with 
individual incidents. Meanwhile, the Naga people as a 
whole suffered very greatly. On the one hand, they were 
terrorized by the hostile groups and punished if they did not 
fall into line. They had to give money and food and, on their 
refusal, their villages were burnt down and individuals were 
executed. On the other hand, the operations of our Army 
inevitably bore down heavily upon them. Our difficulty was 
to protect these people as we wanted to. It was not possible to 
protect every village from these depredations. Ultimately, it 
was decided to regroup the villages, so that we could give 
adequate protection to these new groups. This involved a 
good deal of inconvenience to the people, but it certainly 
gave them protection. This step led, to a large extent, to the 
isolation of the hostiies, and their morale began to suffer 
Probably, it was mainly this step which induced most of the 
Nagas to decide to seek a settlement. Last month, a big 
Convention was held at Kohima in the Naga Hills District 
with the permission of the Assam Government. At this 
Convention every tribe sent its representatives, which 
totalled about 1,760, apart from about two thousand Naga 
visitors. For several days they argued heatedly. Ultimately it 
was clear that the majority wanted to pass a certain type of 
resolution. There is a custom among the Nagas that once the 
majority is known, then the particular resolution is passed 
unanimously and becomes binding on all the tribes. A good 
custom, which incidentally shows the discipline of these 
people. 

6. The resolution was to the effect that the Naga Hills and 
the Tuensang Frontier Division of the NEFA should be 
constituted into a single administrative unit under the 
Centre that is the Governor would act as an agent of the 
President and under the general directions of the External 
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Affairs Ministry. It was also stated that this would be within 
the Union of India, that is, the demand for independence 
was clearly given up. It was this resolution that was 
presented to me by the delegation that saw me today. We had 
considered this matter carefully before I saxv the delegation 
and we had consulted the Chief Minister of Assam^ also The 
step we took, therefore, was with full consultation of all 
concerned. I told the delegation that I was glad that they had 
given up the demand for independence and had given us 
assurances to work earnestly to bring about peace and order 
in the disturbed areas. In the circumstances, therefore, I 
accepted the proposal on behalf of the Government of India 
and agreed to have the necessary amendment made in the 
Constitution during the next session of Parliament. I also 
agreed to an amnesty for all offences against the State and 
told them that the regrouping of villages wmuld be stopped 
m future. Further, that as conditions improved in any area 
and were considered satisfactory by us, we would degroup 
the villages in that area. The delegation was happy at the 
outcome of our talks 

7 This is certainly a great step forward in this matter and 
brings peace in the disturbed Naga areas within our grasp. 
But there are still many hurdles on the way and it is possible 
that a small hard core element among the hostiles will 
continue to give trouble. Phizo himself, we are told, 
continues to be bitter and angry and curses the Nagas who 
went to the Convention or who approached us. I believe that 
Phizo is somewhat demented now. He is half-paralysed and 
has to be carried about. I do not think that his voice will 
carry much weight now and I am sure the great majority of 
the Nagas will stand by the decision of their Convention. 
But some trouble may well still continue. 

8 In my previous letters, I have referred to the critical 
situation in Syria and the Middle Eastern countries. The 
crisis appears to have been warded off and there is a iitiie less 
of rattling of arms on both sides. American policy in regard 


5 B R. Mcdh For b fn. Vol 3 p 156 
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to Syria has not met with success and it is said that it has met 
with a diplomatic reverse. This whole policy, based on the 
so-called Eisenhower doctrine/ was unrealistic and has 
shown up the weakness of this doctrine. The whole purpose 
of this policy apparently was to keep out the Soviet Union 
from this Middle Eastern area. As a matter of fact, it has 
actually led to the Soviet pushing itself in a little more. It is 
quite absurd for anyone to say that Syria has become 
Communis t All these Middle Eastern countries are far away 
from communism as anything can be. What has really 
happened is the play of Great Power conflicts in Syria and 
round about countries. In Jordan, some time ago, American 
arms and policies prevailed. In Syria, Soviet arms and 
policies prevailed. There is, however, a major difference 
between the two. American and British policies are largely 
based on supporting feudal regimes in these areas and have 
little popular backing there. The Soviet Union can take 
advantage of this fact and thus can influence the people 
more and appear to be in favour of the nationalist elements 
there. Also, the Soviet Union happens to be next door, while 
the United States is far away. 

9 The only obvious solution of these conflicts is for both 
these Great Powers as well as others to keep away from this 
area and to leave the countries concerned to work out their 
own destiny. 

10 We have had more floods and there is of course the 
unhappiness caused by high prices, especially in regard to 
food. In Calcutta there have been big demonstrations and a 
bank strike’ has also been, going on for some days. Perhaps 
the strike will soon be over as the matter has been referred to 
a tribunal. It is interesting to note, however, that even in 
Calcutta, food prices have gone down, partly as a result of 


6. See ante, ip. 475. 

7. The strike launched on 18 September by about 800 employees of 
private banks m Calcutta and industrial areas to demand conipensatton 

£or rise in prices of essential odi tics in West Bengal was called off 

18 October 
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the West Bengal Government’s action in seizing hoarded 
foodgrains. 

11. In effect, there has been a general decline in prices of ah 
food articles, including cereals, pulses, edible oils, sugar and 
gur, all over India. Last year, that is, between the first week 
of August and first week of September in 1956, there tvas a 
rise of ].6per centin the prices of all commodities. This year, 
for the corresponding period, there has been a fail of 2.7 per 
cent. This is mainly due to the fall in the prices of 
agricultural produce by 3.7 per cent. This is a happy omen 
and it shows that the action taken by Government has borne 
result. 

12. As you know, our Finance Minister is now in the 
United States,® He will also visit Canada, England and West 
Germany. He is endeavouring to raise large loans or credits, 
which should be of great help to us in carrying through our 
second Five Year Plan. Whether he will succeed or not I do 
not know. In either event we must realize that we have to 
depend chiefly on ourselves and any impression that we 
must finally depend upon others will be harmful. 

13. I might mention here that a distorted account of what 
the Finance Minister is reported to have said rather casually 
to an American correspondent® before he left India has given 
rise to a good deal of doubt and questioning. There need be 
no doubt about our basic policies, whether political or 
economic. They remain and must remain as before. In the 
political domain, we shall continue to be unaligned to any 
group of Powers, in the economic domain, we shall gladly 
accept help in the shape of credits or loans from abroad, but 
this cannot be allowed to affect our broad policy and our 
reliance on ourselves. 


8. See ante, p, 547. 

9. T.T. Krishnamachari was said to have told A.M. Rosenthal, the New 
York Times correspondent, that "tha battle in India was a battle against 
communisin too and that one of the reasons Kerala was lost to 
ComiDunists was that enough money could not be spttit cm 

acnvioes of the Stale. 
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H I have recently been to Mysore*'’ to attend the Gramdan 
Conference convened by the Satva Seva Sangh at the 
instance of Acharya Vinoba Bhaved* This was an unusual 
type of conference as various parties were represented 
there in addition to those who had been working especially 
for Gramdan under Vinobaji’s leadership. You must have 
seen the statement issued after the Conference I am 
convinced that Vinobaji’s movement has great 
potentialities for good, both directly and indirectly in other 
spheres. It must be remembered that it is based essentially on 
a peaceful and non-violent approach to this and other 
problems. Even the agreement on this approach by all the 
parties represented there was all to the good. I hope that we 
shall ail try to help and encourage in every way this 
Gramdan movement, keeping in mind always the basic 
approach behind it. 

15 In the Ramnad District of Madras, conflicts between 
different castes created a serious situation for some days 
These conflicts were described as communal. In effect they 
were due to the opposition of some higher castes to the claim 
of the Harijans for some measure of equality and more 
humane treatment. Deplorable as this conflict was, it does 
bring out the changes that are taking place in the old order 
It represents an attempt to find a new equilibrium in the 
social set-up. The Thevars who had been dominant in that 
region resented this change and hit out at the Harijans. The 
Harijans, however, were no longer prepared to submit to the 

10 From 20 to 23 September 1957. 

11. For fa fn see Vol. 2, p. 397. 

12. Tile statement issued on 22 September expressed its high 
appreciation of Vmoba’s mission and his efforts to solve national and 
social problems by non-violent and cooperative methods and appealed to 
all sections of the Indian people to support enthusiastically the Gramdan 
movement as land reforms initiated by the Government were not m 
conflict with Gramdan movement and the Gramdan and community 
development movements should complement each other 

13 The clashes between Thevaix and die Harijans occurred for 11 days 
from 14 September 1957 in Ra thap Ramnad) Distnct 
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domination of the higher castes and so the conflict. It was 
the duty of the State to prevent conflict but their sympathies 
were naturally with the Harijans in their demand for better 
treatment and equality. 

16. The United Nations’ General Assembly has started its 
sessions in New York. At the same time, the Security Council 
has been considering the Kashmir question, where, as usual, 
the Pakistan Foreign Mimsteri^ gave expression to an 
assortmen c of falsehoods. No doubt these rvill be deal t wi th 
by our Representative when the time comes for his reply. At 
The Hague, in Holland, the case of Portugal versus India 
has also begun and our Attomey-Generah® placed India’s 
case before the International Court.'^ His speech, we are 
told, created a powerful impression. 

17. I intend going to Japan on the Srd October and to 
spend about nine days there. On my way back. I shall spend 
two days in Hong Kong and a day in Rangoon 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharial Nehru 


]4. Feroz Khan Noon (1893-1970). Member, Viceroy’s Ex^udve 
Council, 1942-45; Pakistan’s Foreign Minister, 1956-58, Prime Minister, 


1957-58 

15. Referring to Jarring’s proposals Noon said on 24 September 
changes "if any, in occupied Kashmir are acations of India herself, ’ and 
that "India surely cannot plead the length of her aggressive stay m 
Kashmir as an excuse for not honouring her international agreement 

16. M.C, Setalvad (1884-1974) Advocate-General. Bombay, *937-^, 
Attorney-General of India, 1956-62; Chairman, Law Commission, 195 d- 

58, Member, Rajya Sabha, 1966-72. t 

17 On 24 September 1957, the Attorney-General of India explain^ to 
the Court India’s objections to the Portuguese demand of a ng^ 
passage a the Indian territory for their o&aals mduding armed 

forces 
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Before I return to India, I am noting down some impressions 
of my visit to Japan, ^ as these might interest my colleagues I 
am doing so during my brief stay in Hong Kong. The fact 
that rain and cloudy weather has come in the way of my 
programme in Hong Kong and confined me to my house, 
has made it easier for me to dictate these notes. 

2. The nine days we spent in Japan were very full and were 
crowded with impressions. I am not dealing here directly 
with political or economic matters but rather with other 
impressions of Japanese life. I went to Japan with some 
knowledge of the people and the country derived from 
reading and meeting people. I knew something of its history 
and of course we all knew about recent events which had 
powerfully affected the Japanese people. Some of my 
previous impressions I had have to change as a result of 
closer acquaintance. What I note down here is only a jumble 
of ideas and impressions and should be read as such. 

3. We received an extraordinarily warm welcome wherever 
we went in Japan. The Government helped in every way in 
this and had organized my programme. In addition, some 
kind of a reception committee was formed in Tokyo 
consisting of various parties, including parties in the 
Opposition, like the Socialist and the Communists, as well 
as many other organizations. Apart from governmental 
people, I met some leading intellectuals. 

4. What impressed me most however was the exuberance of 
the popular welcome. I have had the good fortune to receive 
welcomes in many countries. I think it would be correct to 
say that, outside India, nowhere have I received such a big 


• Note on unpressions of the visit to Japan written on 15 October 1957 
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and spontaneous welcome as in Japan. The only other place 
which I can think of in this connection is part of Central 
Asia, more especially Tashkent and Samarkand. 

5 Students, both boys and girls, were particularly in 
evidence in the large gatherings in the streets. I was surprised 
to see the numbers of these students. They stood out because 
they wear some kind of uniform and therefore did not merge 
with the others. I think I must have seen many hundreds of 
thousands of students in this way. They were students of all 
ages and grades, from the University, from senior schools 
and elementary schools, and sometimes even from the 
kindergarten. It struck me that when compulsory education 
IS fully introduced in a country, what a large proportion of 
its population go to various educational establishments. I 
enquired about the figure for the number of students in 
Japan, and the following information, as on 1 May 1957, was 
officially supplied to me. 


Male 

Female 

Total 


Primary 

School 

6,609,351 

6,346,934 

12,956,285 


Middle 

School 

2,896,241 

2,821,942 

5,718,183 


High 

School 

1,621,718 

1,275,931 


2,897,649 


University 

521,991 

115,600 

637,591 


This totals to 22,209,708. The total population of Japan at 
present is just over ninety millions. The number of students 
thus works out nearly at a quarter of the population. 

6. Compulsory education begins from six to seven years of 
age. For six years there is elementary education and for three 
years some form of junior secondary education. All this is 
compulsory, that is, there is nine years of compulsory 
education. After that, there is no compulsion but anyone 
wanting to go to a University has to pass through another 
three years of senior or higher secondary education. While 
primary schools are almost entirely State run there are 
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many private secondary schools. The Universities are both 
private and State. Indeed many of the private Universities 
are of old standing and repute. Apparently every major 
college is a University. Thus, in Tokyo city there are about 
twenty-six Universities. I visited two old private Universities 
of great repute as well as the National State University. Each 
one of these had about thirty thousand students on its rolls. 
7. I was told that uniforms were introduced in schools and 
colleges long ago, in fact, as a part almost of compulsory 
education in the Meiji era. The idea was to bring about a 
feeling of equality among the students, so that the children 
of richer people should not feel superior. As I have said 
above, practically everyone, rich or poor, goes to the same 
type of school. They have the same education. They wore the 
same uniforms and all of them, in these primary schools, get 
a free meal in the middle of the day. It seemed to me that this 
must have a powerful influence in bringing about a certain 
feeling of equality and fellowship. I feel sure that so long as 
we have special schools for the children of the well-to-do 
classes, there will always be a difference, both psychologi- 
cally and practically, in their upbringing, and it is only 
when the same quality of teaching and other conditions are 
provided for all children that we will raise the very poor 
standard of our primary schools. 

8 I motored through hundreds of miles of country roads. I 
must have passed by hundreds of huge motor buses carrying 
school children or college students on excursions. Probably 
this was because October is specially a month for excursions 
for students. Nevertheless, I was surprised to see these tens of 
thousands of students visiting famous places in Japan for 
their scenic beauty or historical interest. I was told that the 
students paid for these excursions and they saved money 
throughout the year so as to participate in them. 

9 I have mentioned the fact that all these students wore a 
kind of uniform. This is, in the case of boys, black trousers 
and buttoned-up coats, cotton in summer and probably 
some warm material in winter The cap varies with the 
school and there is some marking on the shoulder to mdicate 
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the school. The uniform is not particularly attractive and 
rather resembles that of a Railway Guard in India. So far as 
girls are concerned, they wore skirts and a short coat. Even 
the kmdergatten children were often in some kind of 
uniform clothing. It struck me how a uniform helps not 
only in encouraging discipline but also a fellow-feeling. It 
would be a good thing if we could miroduce some kind of 
uniform in our own schools and colleges. In course of time 1 
hope that we shall be able to give a free meal a day to everv 
student of an elementary school. If we did this, we would 
give some relief to the parents and at the same time help in 
building up the children. 

10. The idea came to me that we might make a beginning 
of this kind in some of the schools which we have started for 
the children of the employees in State indusirial concerns. 
Thus, at Sindri, we have built up an amenities fund, but we 
are told that as every amenity is provided for. the fund is not 
being used. Why should not the children in the schools there 
be given uniforms and a mid-day meal? In this connection, I 
might add that factory workers generally in japan also 
appear to have some kind of suitable uniform. This is 
obviously necessary in factories for efficiency of working 
and for avoidance of danger. Loose clothing, whether for 
men or women, should not be allowed in a factory. I hope 
that we shall gradually introduce this among our factory 
workers. 

11. " In dealing with this question of students and others, I 
have rather gone off the main track. My previous idea of the 
Japanese was of an able, hardworking and serious-minded 
people, rather dour and not given to too much smiling, 
heavily disciplined, and blindly obedient to superior 
commands. I found them somewhat different. They were 
quite jolly, especially the young folk, and easily given to 
laughter. I suppose there has been a marked change in them 
since the breakdown of the old imperial regime. They have 
adopted, in the big cities especially, many external 
symbols of the American way of life including the 
language and dress They conunue to be as ever amaangly 
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courteous and polite. Indeed, their whole culture revolves 
round an exaggerated courtesy which is very pleasing, 
though sometimes it may be overdone. 

12 I have referred to language above. The Japanese are not 
good linguists. They have made English compulsory now 
for the second language. What interested us was the odd fact 
that long before the English language is taught, the Latin 
alphabet is taught to the children. This is supposed to be a 
kind of step towards learning English later on. The 
Japanese language has become a curious mixture of the 
ideographs which they have derived from China and some 
kind of alphabet. It is a very difficult language for the 
typewriter. 

13 We knew all about the great development of the 
Japanese industry. The way the Japanese had converted 
Manchuria in the space of thirteen years into an intensively 
developed industrial area had often been cited as an example 
of rapid progress. I expected therefore a very developed 
industry. On the whole, I felt that the actuality exceeded my 
anticipation. We must remember of course that the Japanese 
have been at it more or less for seventy or eighty years. 

14. The Japanese have many qualities which are notable. I 
have referred to their extreme courtesy. They are hard- 
working and disciplined, and they carry punctuality to an 
extreme. My programme was a heavy one, but every attempt 
was made to stick to it to the minute. I was then even hustled 
in finishing a meal so as not to be delayed by a minute or 
two. They take pride in their railway trains running on 
split-second schedules. But there are two abiding impres- 
sions which remain with us about the Japanese. One is their 
vitality and the other is their extreme artistry and aesthetic 
sense. 

15 I was constantly surprised and delighted to notice this 
aesthetic sense of theirs and their amazing capacity to bring 
about harmonious arrangement of flowers or furniture or 
pictures or indeed of a whole garden. Their sense of 
harmonizing colours is remarkable So also the way they 
make a few things go a long way I was happy to see no 
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display of gold or silver anywhere in Japan as, to our 
misfortune, we often see in India. If there was wealth, it has 
shown itself in artistic ways of beautiful porcelain or 
lacquer- work. Even so there was never too much of it. From 
our standards, a room was very bare with very little 
furniture, very few pictures, even few flowers. There might 
just be a picture scroll on the walls, a single flower and the 
room looked perfect in its simplicity and artistic com- 
pleteness. It was astonishing how small things were made to 
go a long way. A few small pebbles would be used to decorate 
a table. They would surround possibly a beautiful vase or 
lacquer bowl and set it off. 

16. I do not know how and why the Japanese developed 
their ideas of miniature gardens and other things done on a 
relatively small scale. Their houses are the simplest possible 
with moving screens instead of walls with no chairs or tables 
except sometimes some low table. The floor has a padded 
mattress. There is usually a slightly raised alcove where 
there would be a painted scroll on the wall and a flower or 
two in front of it. Shoes are not worn inside a house. They 
are left right outside. People may wear however special 
slippers which are provided for the house. The idea is to 
keep the house entirely free from dust and clean. Cleanliness 
and daintiness are evident everywhere. In the temples of 
course and even in Japanese inns and hotels shoes me left 
outside the building (not merely the room). This too is done 
methodically and there were several-tiered wooden racks for 
these discarded shoes to be kept. We might learn from this 
and not make a mess by piling up shoes outside a room as we 
do, often losing them in the process. 

1 7 The Japanese Tea Room is famous. Indeed it is meant 
to symbolize Japanese ways of life— simplicity, extreme 
courtesy and quiet converse about the beauty of flowers and 
poetry, etc. The Japanese are nature lovers and nothing 
pleases them so much as a pleasant outlook of a garden with 
a pond and water flowing. The old tea ceremony is a ig y 
complicated affair, as far removed from the rush and hurry 
of modern life as anything can be The mere drinking of it is 
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a minor eiement in it. It is the way things are done. An odd 
feature of the tea room is the entrance to it which is very low, 
about three and a half feet high. The idea is that a person 
should enter it with due humility and serenity and not in an 
excited frame of mind. 

18 Japanese landscape gardens are famous and the more I 
saw them the more charmed I was with them, I saw big 
gardens built by the Emperors and tiny ones at the back of 
houses. It was extraordinary how a very small patch of land 
behind a house or a shop and in the heart of a city, was 
converted into a secluded and beautiful corner quite cut off 
from the city. The whole conception was totally opposed to 
our New Delhi idea of gardens with flat broad lawns soaked 
with water. Their ups and downs and mysterious turns and 
corners give an idea of space even in that very limited area 
There would be a small poo! and possibly a little wooden 
bridge and a golden fish in the pool. Trees would be 
trained in a particular way and sometimes dwarfed. I wish 
very much that we could learn something of this type of 
gardening and get rid of our present idea of flatness which 
seems to possess the minds of those in charge of our gardens 
m New Delhi. It is far more attractive to have ups and downs 
and even mounds of earth or stones sticking out. Indeed, the 
Japanese pay particular attention to stones. I am told that 
their idea is that a garden on the analogy of a human being, 
should have stones as the bone structure, flowing water as 
the blood stream and the trees and foliage as the flesh. Even 
when they have to dig to provide earth for some object, they 
do so with some sense of artistry leaving a big mound 
somewhere in the middle which is then made part of the 
landscape with foliage, etc. 

19 Conditions in India are different and we cannot 
reproduce Japanese landscape gardening on any large scale 
But I do think that we can learn much from it about the 
utilization of space and having instead of flat lawns all over 
something of greater variety. It struck me specially that in 
the memorial we are setting up for the Buddha Jayanti on 
the Ridge wc might make an attempt to have a Japanese 
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landscape garden round about the memorial That is 
particularly suited because of the presence of plenty of rocks 
theie. Our gardeners dislike these rocks and would probably 
ivant to remove them. The Japanese method would be to 
leave them where they are and utilize them. 

20 I think also that a comer in our zoological gardens in 
New Delhi might well be converted into a Japanese garden. 
It would be worthwhile to get a Japanese landscape gardener 
to come to India for both these purposes as well as perhaps to 
advise us in other matters also. I have mentioned this to our 
Ambassador in Tokyo and told him to try to find out a 
suitable person. 

21. In regard to children going to schools, I might mention 
here that they are all supposed to go to the schools in their 
particular area. This means that they have to go short 
distances and they walk to it. The question of transport and 
long-distance conveyance does not arise. This also means a 
school should be situated so as to be easily accessible to 
children in an area. 

22. I had an idea, which turned out to be quite wrong, that 
Japanese food was not very appetising. My first experience 
m a Japanese restaurant gave me an entirely different 
impression. The meal we had was not only very tasty but 
delightfully served. As in other matters, a great deal of 
attention was paid to the manner of serving the food. We sat 
on the floor on cushions with a low table in front which was 
simply and artistically decorated. The plates and cups were 
of porcelain or lacquer. Even the colours were careiully 
chosen so as not to conflict with the colour of the food. 
Indeed the arrangement of food itself was thought out to 
avoid a clash of colour. We ate with Japanese chopsticks 
which are used only once and then thrown away. Japanese 
girls in their old Kimono costumes served us daintily, 
quietly and efficiently. The furniture of the room was 
exceedingly simple with a painted scroll in the alcove and a 
few flowers before it. At another end of the room some kind 
of entertainment took place throughout the meal — Japanese 
music dancmg and jugglery Altogether it was a very 
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pleasant and soothing experience. On another occasion, m 
another place we were provided with separate low tables, the 
top being rather like a thali but in fine lacquer-work 
Everywhere there was the attempt to create a harmony of 
colour. 

23 Of the cities, Tokyo is a huge sprawling mass of small 
structures, either single-storeyed or double-storeyed. The 
business centre however has big modern buildings. There 
are huge Department Stores in all the big cities and these are 
supposed to be as good, if not better, than any Department 
Stores in other countries, including the United States. What 
attracted me however even more were the small shops. I only 
saw them from the outside. But they were all attractively 
arranged and inviting and neat and dainty-looking. These 
shops are on a level with the pavement and open out fully, so 
that they appear to be almost an extension of the street on 
both sides. The result is that they give a decorative look to 
the street which is added by the streamers and signs in 
Japanese characters. While these shops are brilliantly lit, the 
municipal lighting is very poor. The result is that the 
shopping district is bright and in some places a blaze of 
colour. Other streets are rather dark. Of all the cities, Kyoto, 
the old capital of Japan before Tokyo, attracted me most It 
was a little quieter than Tokyo or Osaka, which are great 
industrial cities, and it had an air of old charm. Of the small 
towns, Nara, an even older capital was very attractive. 

24 Most of the houses are made of wood and single- 
storeyed or at most double-storeyed. Partly this is due to the 
fear of earthquakes. The big heavy concrete structures 
however are multi-storeyed and are supposed to be strong 
enough to withstand earthquakes. 

25 , The roads in Japan were generally not very good, I was 
surprised to find that the drainage system also was not good. 
The central parts of Tokyo and other big cities had a proper 
drainage system. For the rest there were open drains. I do not 
know the reason for this except for the fact that the Japanese, 
like the Chinese, make full use of the night soil. Thus, the 
muniapaliues do not spend too much money on lighting or 
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drainage or even on roads and yet municipal taxation is said 
to be very heavy and the revenues of the big cities are very 
considerable. I was told that most of their expenditure goes 
towards providing services for the people and especially for 
the children. Education with free meals is a heavy item of 
expenditure. Also there are all kinds of amenities for the 
people. I might mention that nowhere in Japan, whether in 
city or countryside, did I see a barefooted person, man, 
woman or child. Generally they were well clad. 

26 There are far more cameramen in J apan than anywhere 
in the world. In fact there are swarms of them. Press 
cameramen are present in large numbers everywhere. But 
apart from them, there are innumerable others with 
cameras. 

27. I motored for hundreds of miles through the country- 
side and saw the rice fields on both sides of the road, often 
coming right up to the road or within six feet or so of the 
railway line. There was obviously a bumper crop. This was 
the third year running of a good crop and naturally both the 
Government and the people were very happy about it, I 
visited some farm houses. They were naturally selected and 
might not be considered to represent the normal farm house. 
One of these consisted of a farm of three and a half acres with 
one cow, there were some agricultural implements; and four 
members of the family. Income, I was told, was equivalent to 
£ 400/- per annum. There was a radio and an electric 
washing machine. The second farm consisted of eleven acres 
and belonged to an old landlord family who had been 
allowed to keep more land. Normally the holding is four 
acres after the land reform. This eleven acre plot had a good 
deal of agricultural machinery, three cows and poultry, 
radio, etc. and seven members of the family. Income about 
£ 1700/- per annum. The houses were neat and clean of the 
old Japanese style with no chairs, etc The income figures 
are surprisingly high. They were given by the farmers them- 
selves. 

28 At Nara we saw a fine bronze statue of the Buddha- This 

was the biggest m Japan There is a smaller but more famous 
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statue at Kamakura. We weie told that when this statue was 
inaugurated many hundreds of years ago, India was 
represented by a learned monk, Bodhisena. 

29 We visited a small museum containing some old 
treasures, manuscripts, scrolls, etc. This was lodged in a 
wooden building, kept scrupulously clean. We had to take 
off our shoes so that no dust might go in. Very special steps 
were taken to protect this from fire and there were 
thermometers to measure the humidity of the rooms. 

30 One of the things I noticed was a three- wheel truck. 
The streets were full of these trucks of Japanese manufacture 
They were of half-ton and of one-ton. I was told that there 
were some of two-tons also. I learnt that the coming of these 
three-wheel trucks had brought about a small revolution in 
transport in Japan. They were cheaper, very easy to 
manoeuvre and could go into narrow roads. It struck me that 
such three-wheeled trucks would be very useful for us in 
India and we may well think of manufacturing them. The 
brg heavy four-wheel trucks are no doubt necessary for us, 
but for innumerable small purposes, the three-wheeled 
trucks might be much more useful. 

31 I visited a big ship-building yard at Kobe. They make 
ships of all sizes, big and small, there. We are putting up 
these ship-building yards in India and launching biggish 
ships. I thought that it would be a good thing if we took up 
the manufacture of small ships or launches useful for inland 
waters as well as coastal trade, something from 500 tons to 
1,000 tons. Also motor boats. There were the most delightful 
tiny motor boats dashing about the sea. I was told they were 
very cheap. 

32 It is well known that Japanese cultivation is intensive 
and is terraced. These terraced fields indicated how every bit 
of land is utilized. What is more it added to the beauty of the 
scene, 

33 The broad impression left upon me of Japan was of the 
capacity of the Japanese people to make use of the little 
things and make small things go fax They developed then 
industry towards the end of the 19th century and later tried to 
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adapt it to conditions in J apan as they were, that is, they did 
not copy expensive European or American models, but tried 
to adapt them. The result was, not only in industry but in 
administration, that they did everything on a less expensive 
scale. In India we tried to reproduce European models in 
administration and industry which were very expensive and 
£ar removed from Indian conditions of life. A huge gap ivas 
created between the two and this subsists still. Japanese 
living conditions have of course gone up considerably 
during the past two or three generations, but the rise has 
been general. There are rich people still. But 1 suppose the 
difference between the rich and poor is much less than in 
India. Since the war this difference has become still less. I 
was told of many rich people parting with their big houses 
or renting them out because they could not afford to keep 
them. 

34. What was the significance, I often wondered, of this 
very warm welcome that the Japanese people gave me The 
personal element in it was not very great. To say that it 
showed an appreciation of India would also not be an 
adequate explanation. But I do think that it represented a 
broad reaction to India’s foreign policy of peace and 
friendship. I have had this sensation in other countries also. 
Whatever Governments may say or do, it is heartening to 
find these reactions among the common people of various 
countries. Because of this, I become for the moment a symbol 
of that policy and was acclaimed as such. 

35. Also in J apan there appeared to me a tendency to look a 
little more towards Asia. In the last half century and more, 
Japan’s general attitude has been of some contempt for 
Asian countries. It considered itself as belonging to the 
superior European or American species. It is true that they 
talked of Asia or of co-prosperity in Asia, but there was no 
friendly or comradely intent in that. Asia for them was a 
continent to spread their influence and their economic 

domain. 

36 During the last fifteen years or so the Japanese people 

have experienced the height of victory and the depth of 
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defeat The defeat has been even more significant and 
painful for them because it is apparently the first defeat m 
their long history. From a proud people looking down upon 
the world and considering themselves unconquerable, they 
became a conquered and occupied country. They suffered, 
but their discipline held and their pride prevented them 
from even exhibiting their suffering. They did not complain 
They appeared even to submit voluntarily to many a 
humiliation. But behind it all, they were building themselves 
up again recovering their strength and independence, and, 
perhaps, waiting for the day when they were strong and 
independent enough to take the action of their choice. They 
have gone far in their direction and have made economic 
progress and have recently even become a member of the 
Security Council of the U.N.^ It is true that American forces 
still remain in Japan and that the J apanese Government are 
anxious not to come in conflict with the United States in any 
way. They want to increase their economic strength and 
build up their industries still further. 

37. In 1949, I think, at the request of some Japanese 
children, I sent an elephant from India to the Tokyo Zoo I 
visited this Zoo and in the course of an address to me made 
there, it was said that the coming of this elephant was almost 
a psychological turning point in the lives not only of the 
children but of the people of Tokyo and Japan. Till then 
they were desolate, suffering all the humiliation of the war 
They had forgotten to smile. But when Indira, the baby 
elephant came, it was so comic and friendly that they had to 
smile and laugh at it. The tension was broken. This may 
have been a poetic way of expressing things. But I think 
there was some element of truth in it. Since then 
progressively that change has continued and now the 
Japanese are certainly a people who laugh and are prepared 
to enjoy themselves. While externally many of them have 
taken to American ways, I do not think that represents any 
internal turning towards the American way of thinking 
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More and more people now think of Japan being essentially 
a part of Asia and look towards Asia, not in the old way but 
m a new way of fellowship rather than domination It is 
true, I suppose, that the industrialists and others want to 
spread theii businesses and their export markets. But there is 
something deeper about it and it was this something that 
added to the welcome. 

38 Also, of course, there was the fear of the nuclear 
explosions that are continuing. In this matter I think that 
the Japanese Government lags very much behind public 
opinion in Japan. Not that the Japanese Government is 
Itself of opinion that it should go slow, but it is anxious not 
to offend in any way the United States in this matter by- 
taking up too extreme an attitude. Sometimes in speeches 
Japanese statesmen expressed themselves strongly, but when 
It comes to a formal resolution or memorandum on this 
subject, they are more cautious as can be seen from their 
resolution in the United Nations on suspension of nuclear 
test explosions.^ We discussed this matter at length during 
our talks. In the joint communique, it will be noticed that 
great stress is laid on the vital necessity of an immediate 
suspension of the nuclear tests, later further steps are 
envisaged.^ The actual Japanese resolution in the U.N. falls 
far short of what we have said in our statement. 

39 Seeing and meeting these very courteous and friendly 


3 The resolution submitied on 25 September called upon the 
Disarmament Committee to come to an initial agreement to ensure that 
(a) the manufacture of nuclear weapons was prohibited, (b) surprise 
attack prevented and (c) nuclear weapon tests suspended 

4 The communique signed on 13 October 1957 stated that “piling up 
of arms especially weapons of mass destruction by the major powers posed 
a grave danger to the peace of the world”, and therefore the prohibition of 
the manufactuie and use of nuclear weapons “is urgent and imperative if 
the people of the world are to live in freedom from fear.” It attributed the 
growth of arms to “lack of understanding and mutual confidence among 
the big Powers” and recalling the appeal of die Bandung Gonfcrence on 
di men! agreed to advise their representatives n the I nited NatHms 
to work for the immediate cessauon of nuclear tests. 
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people, I ohen wondered how they could be so cruel as they 
were during the last great war or in their invasion of China 
and Korea previous to the war. We have had long tales of 
atrocities and even though these stories might be 
exaggerated, there can be little doubt that there is much 
substance in them. I found it difficult to reconcile the two 
pictures, and then incidentally thought of our own people 1 
suppose that the Indians, by and large, are gentler than 
almost any people in the world. They dislike violence. Most 
of them will deliberately avoid treading on an ant or any 
other insect, and yet they are callous to animals. They may 
show reverence to the cow, but they ill-treat her, as they 
ill-treat other animals- Even more so, the picture came 
before me of the horrible occurrences and inhumanities 
committed by our own countrymen after the partition, even 
as these atrocities and inhumanities were committed on the 
other side of the border in Pakistan. How was it that these 
people who are essentially friendly and gentle, committed 
these inhumanities? I have no explanation except to say that 
all of us, individuals and peoples, have a double side of our 
nature, the gentle side and the brutish, the divine and the 
devilish. Circumstances bring out one aspect or the other 
Civilization has not curbed sufficiently the devil in us. That 
devil may come out because of various reasons, but above ail, 
was fear and hatred. And so it ill-becomes us to criticize 
others because we all are made of the same mixture of good 
and evil. We are apt to see the evil in others and to ignore the 
evil in ourselves. Charity and compassion are suppressed by 
outbursts of passionate fear and hatred. It has been my good 
fortune to see many peoples in many countries and to find 
them friendly and full of affection and goodwill. In some 
other circumstances, those very people might become 
brutish. In war this happens inevitably. In a war of 
extermination through nuclear weapons there will probably 
be an extremity of fear and hatred which will reduce 
humanity to the lowest level of degradation, apart from the 
destruction it will cause It is this inner decay and degrada 
non that is more fearful than any outside damage or injury 
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40 There is one rather local matter to which I shoulc like 
to refer. In Tokyo we purchased for our Embassy building a 
house and a plot of land of about one acre for Rs. 3,20,000 
This is a good house with an attractive garden and I was 
astonished at the low price we paid for it. I was told that this 
was due to the fact that it was in a quarter which was not 
considered respectable. Last year we purchased some land m 
Tokyo for our Chancery. This is also about an acre and it has 
a small building in it too, not big enough for our purposes 
The price was Rs 1 1 ,30,000. The difference between the two 
prices is astonishing. It is partly due to land values having 
gone up considerably and partly to the situation being a 
better one and, what was considered, more respectable. For 
my part, I would prefer a little less respectability if I had to 
pay a much smaller price. It was our intention to set up a 
Chancery building over this newly purchased land. This has 
not been done yet because we have stopped building 
operations. 

41. Meanwhile, our Chancery in Tokyo is located on the 
fifth floor of a huge office building of seven floors. We do not 
even occupy the whole of the fifth floor as some rooms are 
occupied by other offices. We are paying a monthly rent of 
Rs. 9,800 for this Chancery. This rent is likely to go up to 
over Rs. 11,000/- a month soon when air-conditioning is 
installed as it is being done. I was shocked at this exorbitant 
rent. I was told that for an expenditure of about rupees four 
lakhs we could put up a Chancery building over our newly 
purchased land and thus save this heavy rent which is likely 
to amount to rupees one and a half lakhs a year. That is, in 
about three years’ time we will have paid more rent than the 
cost of the new building. I do hope that we shall be able to 
get rid of our very expensive Chancery quarters in Tokyo as 
soon as possible. Apart from ocher reasons, situated as the 
present Chancery is, it is difficult to have security arrange- 
ments there. 

42. This is a very long note I have dictated. It is not based 
on books and statistical material but on imp ns and 
casual talks. It may not be a te m some respects. But it 
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will at least give some idea of what I have carried away from 
Japan in the shape of pictures and impressions. The country 
IS an attractive one and there can be no doubt that the people 
are a great people who have made good in peace as well as m 
war. Speaking to the Japanese statesmen, I pointed out that 
It was inevitable m the future that three countries in Asia 
would play an important part, namely, China, Japan and 
India. I was not thinking in terms of great powers or the like 
If these three countries co-operated with each other it would 
be for the good of Asia and the world as well as of peace If 
not, it will be bad for them and for Asia and the world 
Naturally I spoke of the Chinese People’s Republic and the 
obvious necessity of its being taken into the United Nations 
and have closer relations through trade and other ways being 
established with it. The Japanese realized this but were 
inhibited by their present position. There was much else 
that I discussed, but I need not go into that. So far as 
economic matters were concerned, although we discussed 
them, we left them for further consideration on the expert 
and official level. The Japanese Government thinks more of 
them than of political matters and obviously desires to 
develop close economic contacts with Asian countries which 
no doubt would mean the flow of Japanese goods and 
personnel to other countries. 


Jawaharlal Nehru 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

Soon after my return to India from Japan, Hong Kong and 
Rangoon,^ I sent you a note on my impressions of Japan - 
These impressions dealt with the normal life of the Japanese 
people. I did not discuss political or economic matters. I 
have always tried, whenever I go abroad, to get in tune with 
the people of that country, to be receptive to them and more 
especially to understand their good points. Perhaps because 
I try to be receptive, they are also to some extent receptive to 
what I say. I do not try to put across something to them or to 
be vain enough to imagine that I have some special message 
to give them. But I do tell them of what we think and what 
are the springs which move us. 

2. You know from newspaper reports and perhaps other 
sources, that I received a great welcome in Japan. And yet, it 
IS difficult for you to realize the depth and warm-hearted 
character of this welcome. It was something unique even in 
my experience and, I was told, that it was so also for the 
Japanese people. In fact, my visit turned out to be an 
intellectual and emotional experience to me as well as to the 
Japanese people. Why was this so? 

3 Partly, I suppose, because I arrived at a psychological 
moment in so far as the Japanese people were concerned. To 
some extent, they had lost their own moorings and were in 
search for some new anchorage. The old pre War Japan in 
which they had grown up had been shattered by the defeat 
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m War. It is not perhaps true to say that this was wholly 
shattered because there is a great deal of continuity. At the 
same time, I think it is true that that old self-assurance had 
gone. Superficially, they had copied many Western, and 
especially American, ways. But at heart they remained, as 
ever, typical Japanese. No great race with long traditions 
can allow itself to be uprooted completely. But the shocks 
they had had, had been great, from the arrogance of victory 
to the depth of defeat and humiliation. Where had they gone 
wrong, they wondered, and were they following the right 
path now? It was true that Japan had made a remarkable 
industrial recovery. They had been helped in many ways in 
this and American dollars had flowed in. The fact remained 
that it was the Japanese people, by their labour and 
perseverance, that had succeeded in making good. Their 
vitality and determination were evident. 

4 But they searched for something deeper than industrial 
success and it was perhaps some glimpse of other avenues 
which led them to lionize me for the moment. That had little 
to do with my individual self, perhaps not even much with 
India. For the moment, however, India and India’s policy 
seemed to offer some hope and escape to their tortured 
minds. Vaguely this was connected with the Buddha, with 
Gandhi, and with our present policy of independence and 
non-alignment. They had not forgotten the bombs at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki and the continuance of nuclear 
tests were a constant reminder of what might come in the 
future. I was told that the Japanese people were being 
haunted by an intolerable apprehension of a new war falling 
upon them and the world and of the immeasurable misery 
which this might bring forth. Was it possible that India’s 
way might help somewhat in leading them or the world out 
of this impasse and drift to disaster? 

5 It has been my good fortune to visit many countries of 
the East and the West, following varying and sometimes 
opposite policies. These countries sometimes were engaged 
in what is called “cold war”. And yet strangely enough, the 
welcome I had got from everyone of these countries was 
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warm and. popular. Surely that had nothing to do with me, 
nor perhaps even with India as an entity. I could onh 
imagine that this welcome was due to the fact that 
expounded a policy which was basically right and which 
found an echo in the hearts of people everywhere. It was not 
merely a negative policy of non-alignment, but something 
much more positive and dynamic, something w’hich might 
perhaps help in solving the problems of the world and for 
leading us to peace. There is a hunger of peace everyw'here, 
and yet, so many countries constantly talk of war. It was this 
tragic and terrible dilemma that possessed people’s minds 

6 I spoke to the J apanese people, as I had spoken to others 
m Western countries, not merely of our present-day policy of 
non-alignment, but rather of the deep foundations dating 
back to the dawn of history, which had shaped India’s 
thinking. I referred, of course, to Gandhiji. I spoke of the 
Buddha and of Ashoka’s Edicts. In Japan, I mentioned the 
Upanishads as one of the foundations of India’s thought 
From all this, I tried to derive a certain basic continuitv 
which has not broken even in the days of our fall and decay 

7 Thus, the message I ventured to give in all humility was 
not mine, nor was it merely of the present day. But, it was 
rather based on the wisdom of the ages of India as well as of 
other countries. It happened to be appropriate in today’s 
setting of our tortured minds everywhere. Hence, the 
response of other minds, even though they might not have 
agreed to much that I said. 

8. I have referred to the “cold war” above. If I may say so, 
the approach I endeavoured to make, was the very opposite 
to this. The “cold war” is based not only on hatred and 
violence, but also on a continuous denunciation, on picking 
out the faults of others and assuming virtue in oneself. I tried 
to reverse this process even where I differed radically from 
those that I addressed. I spoke of their virtues and their good 
points, and made reference to our own failings. Thus, what I 
said found a warm spot in the minds of those who heard me 
I did not convert them and they did not convert me in any 
basic way but we influenced each other greatly It struck me 
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how much more powerful was this appioach, which was a 
feeble echo of what Gandhiji had taught us, how the 
approach of hatred led to an unceasing round of hatred, with 
no escape from it, how the opposite approach immediately 
led to relaxation and had a soothing influence. 

9 I did not go to Japan, as I have not gone to any other 
country, to ask for anything except friendship and co- 
operation. I pointed out that, even though we differed m 
some matters, we agreed in many more, and if we co- 
operated in this larger field, the area of agreement would 
grow, and differences would gradually fade away. It would 
be foolish to imagine that the world’s problems are solved 
merely by sweet platitudes. But, even these platitudes, if they 
are earnestly meant and appreciated as such, make the path 
easy for other approaches. 

10 Moie and more, I have felt that the approach of 
conflict, whether it is of cold war or class- war or any other 
involving hostility and a desire to destroy or humiliate the 
other party, is a bad approach which can never solve a 
problem. This does not mean that we should ignore the 
realities of today, political or economic. There are national 
conflicts and economic conflicts among classes, there is class 
war and, m India, there are all kinds of other conflicts based 
on province, language, caste, etc. We cannot deal with these 
by wishful thinking, nor can we surrender any vital principle 
which we value, for the sake of gaining goodwill. A 
surrender of this kind does not gain goodwill or respect. We 
have to hold to our anchor and to our principles. But, doing 
so, our approach can be, and should be, as friendly and 
gentle as possible. Thus, we find entry into the minds of the 
others and gradually undermine opposition. 

1 1 Unfortunately, we live in a world where the approach 
IS totally different. We live in a country where a multitude of 
conflicts bear us down. Some people imagine that it is only 
through conflict that the right can triumph. It may be so 
But the question is whether the conflict should be based on 
hatred and violence, or on an adherence to one’s principles 
and at the same time always offering the hand of fnendship 
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1 2 We want a classless society, and we know that at present 
U IS a class-ridden and caste-ridden societ> we ha\e to deal 
with. We even carry about the signs and insignia of our 
castes, to distinguish ourselves from others. Man> of us who 
talk about a classless society, are victims of the extreme spirit 
of caste which is something worse than a class; it is petnhed 
class. These contradictions which face us at every turn, 
weaken our efforts because they indicate our own double- 
thinking on many of these subjects. 

13 And so, I come to the conclusion that it is more 
important to adopt the right way, to pursue the right means 
than even to have the right objectives, important as that is 
No method and no way which is bound up with the creation 
of hatred and conflict and which bases itsel f on violence, can 
ever yield right results, however good the motives, however 
good the objective. That I think should apply to our 
national and international policies as well as to oui 
domestic, political and economic approaches. If it was once 
clear that our approach was going to be devoid of hatred and 
the spirit of conflict and discord and violence, then it does 
not matter very much what path we pursue. The errors we 
make, will be corrected. 

14 When I think of the high mission that India is 
supposed to have, and then of what one finds in India today 
in the way of conflict over petty matters, caste and language, 
and the degeneration of our public life, I am a little 
disheartened. The gap between what we proclaim and what 
we do 15 terribly wide. But yet, the old spark remains in us 
somewhere and illumines the darkness and gives us strength 
15. We have been facing great economic difficulties, 
questions of foreign exchange and internal resources. And 
the second Five Year Plan, which had been for us a beacon of 
hope is imperilled. We shall face these difficulties, of course, 
and I have no doubt we shall overcome them. The danger 
lies in the fact that, because of present-day difficulty, we ma> 
forget those basic principles which have guided us and given 
us strength All the industnal growth that we work for will 
not be of much advantage if we lose our soul It becomes 
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how much more powerful was this approach, which was a 
feeble echo of what Gandhiji had taught us, how the 
approach of hatred led to an unceasing round of hatred, with 
no escape from it, how the opposite approach immediately 
led to relaxation and had a soothing influence. 

9 I did not go to Japan, as I have not gone to any other 
country, to ask for anything except friendship and co- 
operation, I pointed out that, even though we differed m 
some matters, we agreed in many more, and if we co- 
operated in this larger field, the area of agreement would 
grow, and differences would gradually fade away. It would 
be foolish to imagine that the world’s problems are solved 
merely by sweet platitudes. But, even these platitudes, if they 
are earnestly meant and appreciated as such, make the path 
easy for other approaches. 

10 More and more, I have felt that the approach of 
conflict, whether it is of cold wai oi class-war or any other 
involving hostility and a desire to destroy or humiliate the 
othe: party, is a bad approach which can never solve a 
problem This does not mean that we should ignore the 
realities of today, political or economic. There are national 
conflicts and economic conflicts among classes, there is class 
war and, in India, there are all kinds of other conflicts based 
on province, language, caste, etc. We cannot deal with these 
by wishful thinking, nor can we surrender any vital principle 
which we value, for the sake of gaining goodwill. A 
surrender of this kind does not gain goodwill or respect. We 
have to hold to our anchor and to our principles. But, doing 
so, our approach can be, and should be, as friendly and 
gentle as possible. Thus, we find entry into the minds of the 
others and gradually undermine opposition. 

1 1 Unfortunately, we live in a world where the approach 
is totally different. We live in a country where a multitude of 
conflicts bear us down. Some people imagine that it is only 
through conflict that the right can triumph. It may be so 
But the question is whether the conflict should be based on 
hatred and violence, or on an adherence to one’s principles 
and, at the same time a ways offering the hand of friendship 
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1 2 We want a classless society, and we know that at present 
It IS a ciass-ridden and caste-ridden society we have to deal 
with. We even carry about the signs and insignia of our 
castes, to distinguish ourselves from others. Many of us who 
talk about a classless society, are victims of the extreme spirit 
of caste which is something worse than a class; it is petrified 
class. These contradictions which face us at everv tuin. 
weaken our efforts because they indicate our own double- 
thinking on many of these subjects. 

13 And so, I come to the conclusion that it is more 
important to adopt the right way, to pursue the right means, 
than even to have the right objectives, important as that is 
No method and no way which is bound up with the creation 
of hatred and conflict and which bases itself on violence, can 
ever yield right results, however good the motives, however 
good the objective. That I think should apply to our 
national and international policies as well as to our 
domestic, political and economic approaches. If it was once 
clear that our approach was going to be devoid of hatred and 
the spirit of conflict and discord and violence, then it does 
not matter very much what path we pursue. The errors v.-e 
make, will be corrected. 

14 When I think of the high mission that India is 
supposed to have, and then of what one finds in India today 
in the way of conflict over petty matters, caste and language, 
and the degeneration of our public life, I am a little 
disheartened. The gap between what we proclaim and what 
we do is terribly wide. But yet, the old spark remains in us 
somewhere and illumines the darkness and gives us strength 

15 We have been facing great economic difficulties, 
questions of foreign exchange and internal resources. And 
the second Five Year Plan, which had been for us a beacon of 
hope is imperilled. We shall face these difficulties, of course, 
and I have no doubt we shall overcome them. The danger 
lies in the fact that, because of present-day difficulty, we may 
forget those basic principles which have guided us and given 
us strength All the mdustrial growth that we work for will 
not be of much advantage if we lose our soul It becomes 
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necessary, dierefoie, m these present circumstances, to 
remember those basic qualities which we have valued in the 
past and which have been an anchor for us whenever storms 
have tossed our bark. 

16 In addition to the difficulties which have absorbed oui 
attention during the past many months, we have suddenly to 
face another play of an adverse fate. Even as we expected a 
good harvest and an abundant crop, drought descended 
upon large areas of Bihar, West Bengal, Onssa, Chattisgarh, 
East U.P., and some other areas, drought which shrivels up 
and kills and which is far worse than the floods that 
sometimes overwhelm and destroy. Our trials are many 
Lately there has been some lain, welcome rain even though 
It was much belated. No doubt, it will do some good, but it 
cannot bring back what the drought destroyed and we have 
to face this difficult situation with a stout heart. 

17 Our Finance Minister has just completed his lengthy 
tour of the United States, of Canada, of the United Kingdom 
and of West Germany. He has tried hard to obtain assistance 
for us in the shape of loan or long credits to enable us to meet 
the demands that will pour in. I do not yet know what 
measure of success will attend his effoi ts. Probably there will 
be some success, though not as much as we would have liked 
Whatever this may be, we shall have to carry on, and indeed 
we will carry on. We shall learn again the basic lesson that a 
country has to rely essentially on itself even though it might 
welcome foreign aid. 

18 During the past six weeks or more, ever since the last 
session of Parliament, there has been some kind of a lull in 
many of our activities. Partly this was due to our Finance 
Minister’s visit abroad and our waiting for his return to 
know what the position was, partly this was due to my 
absence from India. Now the time has come when we have to 
come to decisions about many important matters which 
await our consideration. These are not only individual 
matters, but they involve basic policies also. I earnestly trust 
that all of US- whether in the Central Government or the 
State Governments will not only face these problems in a 
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spirit of co-operation, but also with the firm aesire to hold to 
our principles. 

19. A. new age and, indeed, a new world is gradually 
unrolling itself before our eyes. The tremendous advances of 
science and technology are far more revolutionary than so- 
called revolutions in the political and economic spheres. All 
our past thinking is out of date, even as all past methods of 
warfare are completely outmoded today. Yet, w^e think in the 
old way and try to solve the problems of tomorrow by the 
methods of the yesterday which are dead and gone. We shall 
have to think afresh not only in India, but in the rest of the 
world. Whether we shall do so or not, I do not know, for even 
these world shattering events in the domain of sciences have 
not produced an adequate impression on the minds of many 
people. We have the wretched language agitation in the 
Punjab,® we have caste riots in the Ramanathapuram 
district in South India,^ we have threats of strikes and w^e 
have innumerable petty wrangles which have no signi- 
ficance in the world of today. 

20 In the United Nations, there is fierce controversy over 
the Syrian issue® and the conflicts of Western Asia. I believe 
that the real danger of war is past. But we have been near it 
and we are not out of the woods. Logic and reason do not 
have much place left when fear and hatred obsess the minds 
of men. We have seen the full technique of cold war in action 
in Western Asia. It was out of the womb of the cold war that 
the present-day military alliances found birth; it was because 
of this that we had the tragedy of Hungary and the 
continuing horror of Algeria. Everything is governed by this 
background of the cold war. 


3. A ‘Save Hindi’ agitation was started on 27 September 1957 by 
students in response to a call fay the Punjab Vidyarthi Sabha to protest 
against the language policy of the Punjab Government. 

4. See ante. p. 562. 

5. On 16 October 1957, the Syrian Foriegn Minister complained in the 
General Assc nbly of threats to the 'nternal peace and security of Syria 
and the Soviet Union accused ISA and Turkey of posmg a mihtary 
threat to Syria 
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21. The Syrian development ha:> shown, however, that the 
nationalism of the Arab eountries is more jrowerful than the 
cold wai or the Baghdad Part. This Part failed when it met 
the challenge of nationalism and comitiies like Iraq and 
Jordan ignored their military allianre under the Baghdad 
Pact and sympathized with Syrian nationalism m peril. 

22 In the United Notions also, we are having the debate on 

Kashmir® in the Security Council. Our delegate, Shrt 
Krishna Menon, has repeated our case with clarity and 
fullness.^ But where minds are made up, and where the 
yardstick of judgement has nothing to do with the merits of 
the problem, these arguments do not convert. It is a matter of 
peculiar regret to me that the attitude taken up by the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America in regard to the 
Kashmir issue appears again to be totally unrelated to the 
facts of the case. I feel a little aggrieved because the promises 
often made to us privately are forgotten in public. 

23. In Kashmir, trials^ are going on in connection with the 
bomb explosions. These trials have already brought out how 
people in Pakistan have organized sabotage in Kashmir and 
have indulged in extensive bribery there.® 

24. In Pakistan, as you know, a new Government'® has 
been formed. We cannot expect any mai ked change of policy 


6. On 9 and 30 October 1957. 

7. Krishna Menon reiterated that t)»e Kashmir issue was not open to 
arbiiration, and no resolution would make India shift her stand on 
Kashmir because on the basis of her complaint of aggression against 
Pakistan, the Security Council should first ask Pakistan to vacate 
aggression. 

8. Trials were being held in Kashmir of 16 persons arrested in 
connection wuh 38 bomb explosions w'hich took place from 18 June 1957 
in which 6 people were reported killed and 17 injured. 

9. The approver in the Kashmir Sabotage Case disclosed that a chain of 
bomb blasts in the Valley were planned by Pakistan with the approval and 
support of the Kashmir Political Conference and the Plebiscite Front. 

10. A coalition cabinet formed on 18 October 3957 consisted of six 
members from the Republican Party four (induding the Prime Minis ttr 
frtxn the Mus un League and three (rotn the Knshak Sranuk Party 
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in regard to India from this Government It may be, 
however, that the language of the new Prime Minister-- 
might be a little more couiieous than that of his predecessor, 
Mr. Suhrawardy.i^ 

25. In the International Court of Justice in. The Hague, the 
case of Portugal versus India'^ has been heard, or rather, 
India’s preliminary objection has been stated with clarity b\ 
our Attorney-General and the other eminent counsel 
engaged. We cannot say what the decision on this pre- 
liminary issue will be even though we think that our case is 
a very good one. 

26. Since I wrote to you last, one of our Governors. Shri 
A. J. John!* Qf Madras, passed away suddenly. His death has 
been a great sorrow to us, for he was an able and modest 
person and a fine gentleman who had served his country in 
many ways. 

27. The International Red Gross is having its sessions in 
Delhi next week.^^ Many eminent persons from all over the 
world have gathered in our capital city for this purpose. I 
would wish that something of their healing influence might 
be applied to men and women all over the world, so that our 
humanity might emerge from the horror of the cold war in 
which we live. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


11. I.I. Chundrigar (1897-1960). Elected to Bombay Legislative 
Assembly, 1937; Minister of Commerce in Interim Government; Amba- 
ssador to Afghanistan, 1948; Pnme Minister of Pakistan, 1957. 

12. Foi b. £n. See Vol. 3, p. 533. 

13. See ante. p. 563 . 

14 (1893-1957). Lawyer; Speaker and later Finance Munster, I ravan 
core State Assembly, 1948-51; Chief Minister, 1952-54; Governor of 

15 The 19th session of the Conference was held from 28 to 30 Octobo- 

1957 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

While we are naturally full of our own problems in India, 
strange developments continue to take place in various parts 
of the world. You read about them in the daily newspapers, 
and there is no point in ray giving a list of them. But it is 
necessary for us to try to appreciate the significance of many 
of these events in the outside world, because they affect us 
and appear to me, unconnected as they often are. still to form 
part of the big picture of the world today. 

2 We live, if I may say so, in a haunted world. There is 
hardly a country which does not carry its ghost about with it 
We in India have the ghost of Pakistan coming in the way of 
our normal activities. Behind that ghost, there lies the 
history not only of the past ten years of freedom, but also of 
the years that preceded it, with all the communal bitterness 
and hatred which resulted in the partition of India. Whether 
we consider today the Kashmir issue or Canal Waters or the 
large migrations from Eastern Pakistan to India, they all 
appear to be a continuation of that old communal conflict 
Some people imagine that if the Kashmir issue was solved, 
all would be well between India and Pakistan, and other 
issues will automatically find solution. I do not think so, 
because the Kashmir issue itself is a part of that larger issue 
which has bedevilled our relations with Pakistan ever since 
partition and which itself arose out of previous develop- 
ments. I do not mean to say that we have to upset partition 
That is completely out of the question and most undesira- 
ble But I see no real solution till that basic conflict in the 
minds of the people m Pakistan and India is resolved- We 
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had thought that this would resolve itself after parti non, 
even though it might take some time. But the verv basis of 
Pakistan is this communal conflict and hatred and violence 
I do not suggest that we in India arc free from this communal 
temper. But we have many other things to think about and 
many other problems to solve. In Pakistan, this major issue 
dominates everything else, and the Government of that 
country have practically no political or economic policy 
except of fear and hatred of India. Both their domestic pohc> 
and international policy derive from this fear and hatred 

3 We in India have a much firmer basis. In Pakistan, there 
has been instability, political and economic, and there is not 
even an attempt to find a way oul I do not know what the 
future Will bring. But of one thing I am sure: that no 
superficial approach will solve our difficulties with 
Pakistan. In India, even though there are plenty of 
communal elements which want to create trouble with 
Pakistan, they are not dominant, and they can be. and have 
been, controlled, In Pakistan there is no such controlling 
element, and all the Governments that have existed there 
have based themselves on this anti-India policy, trying to 
divert the people’s minds from other questions. Obviously, 
this cannot go on indefinitely, and crisis follows crisis. I 
hope that a time will come when the people of Pakistan will 
try to face the issues before them in a more reasonable 
manner. 

4 We have the Kashmir debate again in the United 
Nations,! and it appears to follow the same futile course as 
before. Great Powers like the United States and the United 
Kingdom talk piously of goodwill and India and Pakistan 
making up their quarrel. But they ignore deliberately the 
cause of that quarrel and the consequences of it. And so, they 
do not find solutions. Sir Pierson Dixon/ the British 


1. On 25 and 29 October 1957. 

2. (19044 965). British diplomat; Ambassador to Czechoslovakia, 1947- 

50 and France l%0-65 P cut Rcpresentanve at the U N 1954-60 
author of The sofSpaja 1939 and The Gliitcnn^ Horn 968 
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delegate to the United Nations, said recently^ that they had 
not accepted India’s basic position about Pakistan’s aggres- 
sion or Kashmir’s accession to India, and so the whole 
argument raised on behalf of India falls to the ground I 
cannot understand how this approach can ever lead to any 
worthwhile result. 

5 I have said that we appear to live in a haunted world 
surrounded by ghosts. In Europe the ghost of Hungary 
pursues Russia and the East European countries on the one 
side and the Western nations on the other. If we go back only 
a few years and remember the feeling of optimism that was 
aroused when the so-called summit meeting took place 
between the Heads of the Governments of the U.S.A., U.K , 
U.S.S.R., and France^ and compare this to the position 
today, we shall see how greatly things have changed. 
Disarmament, which is the paramount question today, finds 
Itself in a bog and the cold war is as fierce as ever. 

6 In the Soviet Union, soon after Stalin’s death, great and 
basic changes began to come into evidence. Weallrejoicedat 
that and the influence of the Soviet grew all over the world 
The events in Hungary last year appeared to put a sudden 
stop to these progressive changes and a certain inner 
weakness of the Soviet system became evident. There could 
be no doubt that the Hungarian rising was a nationalist 
rising and that it had been brutally suppressed by Soviet 
forces. There can be no doubt that but for these foreign 
forces, the present Government in Hungary would not be 
able to carry on and some changes would become essential 
Thus, the moral position of Russia was weakened and its 
weakness in some of the East European countries was 

3. On 25 Ociober, Dixon argued that the Security Council continued to 
attach great importance to demilitarization as it did m 1949. On India s 
basic stand that the Council must give its verdict on her complaint against 
Pakistan of having committed aggression on Kashmir and that she must 
be asked to vacate the territory occupied by her, Dixon said that he did not 
feel it would contribute to progress if the Council were to go over the 
ground again on the subject. 

4 See ante p 192. 
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demonstrated, in Poland it was not easy to set the clock back 
but difficulties continued. In Russia itself, there appeared to 
have been internal conflicts about policies bringing about 
repeated changes. The powerful forces at work from below, 
in favour of liberalization, could not be wholly checked 
because they were too widespread and too deep-rooted. The 
Russian people, after a long period of lack of expression, 
found their voice. That voice was not critical of the basic 
Soviet regime which they accepted But it was critical of 
many things and more particularly of the lack of freedom of 
expression. The inner struggle resulted in what appeared to 
be a victory for the more progressive forces, and Molotoc and 
company, representing the old rigid tradition were 
dismissed. Khrushchev became the dominant figure and he 
seemed to represent the popular urge for greater 
liberalization. Marshal Zhukov, probably the most popular 
man in the Soviet and more particularly a great hero in the 
Army, supported Khrushchev. But as we have seen recently, 
there was again an internal conflict and Zhukov has been 
demoted.® It is not yet quite clear why this happened or what 
the future of Zhukov is likely to be. But from such accounts 
as we had it would seem that the conflict was one of 
principle and not so much of personalities. The ghost of 
Hungary had led to an attempt at checking the process of 
liberalization. This led also to a proposal to go back to the 
old system of having political commissars in the Army and 
other Defence Services. Marshal Zhukov objected to this and 
would not agree to this reversion to an old practice. In the 
result Zhukov was pushed out. 

7 All this indicates that in spite of the great progress made 
by the Soviet Union in scientific, technological and other 
spheres and its tremendous strength today, there is an inner 
weakness which comes up from time to time. 


5 On 26 OrtolKT 1957 Marahal Geoigi Zhukov was replaced as Soviet 
Defence Minister by Marshal L Mai ky 
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8 Wuhin a few days the Soviet Union will celebiate fort) 
years of its existence.® These forty years have been remarkable 
in history and the progress made by the Soviet Union m 
many directions has also been remarkable And yet, even 
now, there is a stiange mixture of great progress and 
backwardness. We all know about the scientific and 
technological advance of the Soviet Union. But perhaps the 
most striking feature is the development ot an educational 
system which is both extensive and modem. Thus the Soviet 
Union laid the foundations for progress and actually 
achieved scientific advances which have .staggered the world 
What IS more, that very educational system brought out the 
suppressed seeds of doubt about many matters and the 
demand for liber ali/at ion and less rigidity. A widespread 
educational system and police rule go ill together. It is this 
conflict that is going on in the minds of the Soviet people 
today. 

9 It is not the Soviet Union alone that has these internal 
conflicts. In the Communist countries of Eastern Europe 
there is the additional urge of nationalism which resents 
Soviet domination, even though it may not disapprove of 
the major premises of that system. In China there is also the 
same spirit of criticism and demand for more liberty of 
expression. A famous speech’ by Mao T&e-tung about a 
hundred flowers and a hundred varieties of opinions 
suddenly let loose an avalanche of criticism, much to the 
surprise of the leaders. They have pulled back and to some 
extent gone back to the old rigidity. But whether in Russia or 
China, it is not possible really to go back. 

10 In the countries of Western Europe their ghosts have 
different forms and shapes, but they are equally oppressive, 
if not more so. Fear is alTpervasive and the recent Soviet 
success in creating an artificial satellite has added to those 
fears. Feverish activities are taking place to encourage the 
men of science to rival or exceed Soviet accomplishments 

6 On 6 November 957 

7 See ante p 490 
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Political policies based on military strength have failed to 
find any solution. In Syria it is obvious that the policy of the 
United States has not been successful and a painful 
reappraisal of these policies is being made. The United 
Kingdom, burdened with its own economic troubles, tries 
bravely to play the part of a great nuclear power^ and even 
France wants to join this select-group. 

1 1 The state of France today is most extraordinary.® On 
the one hand, France has made tremendous orogress 
industrially during the past few years. Production is at its 
highest and yet the economic situation is at its lowest. What 
IS more, no Government has appeared or is likely to appear, 
which can deal with this situation. The ghost of Algeria 
overshadows everything. In France today it is said that the 
crisis is not merely governmental but a crise de regime, that 
IS, a crisis of the regime itself. Many people in France and 
outside fear that the outcome of this type of crisis may w^eil 
put an end to the great democratic traditions of France and 
lead to an authoritarian regime, probably of the fascist type 
Any such development in France is bound to have pow'erful 
repercussions all over Europe and indeed the world. 

12 And so, I can refer to other countries also with then 
internal troubles and political crises and behind all these a 
deeper trouble which can only be termed as the aisis of the 
spirit. Is all this due to the imbalance caused by prodigious 
scientific and technological progress and the mind of man 
and his social conditions not keeping pace with it? Is there 
some fundamental moral lack in the world today? I ventured 
to say some weeks ago that we shall have to find the solution 
of these problems in some other way by an incursion into the 


8. Britain exploded a nuclear warhead at Maralmgo, South Australia on 
9 October 19.'i7. The warhead, was the thirdand final one in a series of 
atomic explosions. 

9. The French Government resigned on 30 September on the issue of a 
B 11 through which certain constitutional changes in Algeria were to be 

troduced AmrwGo theadedby FelixCaillardcDuldbefonned 

only on 29 1957 
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fourth dimension, that of the spirit. However we may put 
this, the fact seems clear that the methods of solving these 
crises are not adequate and we shall have to find some new 
way which will rid us of these ghosts that shadow and 
frighten us. This is not a conflict between communism and 
anti-communism because on both sides one finds this deep 
malaise, although it takes different shapes. Can we in India 
help in finding a way out for ourselves or must we get 
entangled in this blind struggle which leads nowhere? 

13 We have called our international policy one of non- 
alignment, and we have laid down the Five Principles or the 
PanchsheeL That is some attempt, even though it might be 
rather a negative one, to disentangle ourselves from these 
world conflicts and try to think on new lines. But the 
approach has to be a much more positive one. Are we 
capable of that? Looking round at the Indian scene, one is 
not impressed and one sees the pettiest of conflicts based on 
narrow-mindedness and rigidity of outlook. There is 
certainly a powerful idealism m the Indian people and we 
express it in resounding words. But, our actions or, indeed, 
our thinking does not fall in line with that idealism. Here, as 
elsewhere, there is this conflict of the spirit. 

14 These are basic problems. But, for the present, we have 
to deal with our immediate difficulties. Thei e is the question 
of food and a perverse fate has again destroyed all our hopes 
of a good harvest and created conditions of serious drought 
over vast areas in northern India as well as elsewhere 
Kashmir, after the floods, has had the heaviest fall of snow it 
has ever known in the month of October. This has destioyed 
such of the crops or fruit as remained. We are being 
compelled to import more food from abroad in spite of the 
additional burden that this will result in. But, even if we are 
prepared to pay the price for it, we cannot get much more 
rice from abroad, because it is simply not available. We have, 
therefore, to husband our food resources and, more 
particularly, rice so that we can make the best use of what we 
have I think that the wheat-eating areas in India should, for 
the ume being give up the use of nee leaving this lor those 
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whose main article of diet is rice. We must avoid all wastage 
of food in weddings, in parties and the like. The situauon is 
a difficult one, but it is by no means such that we cannot deal 
with adequately with an effort. There is no reason why we 
should have cold feet and lose our nerve. That does no good. 
While, therefore, we should do our utmost to face this 
situation, we should not spread a feeling of pessimism 
among our people. But, we shall have gradually to try to 
change some of the food habits. 

15 Our Finance Minister, on his return, has reported 
about his mission. His visit to various countries was in some 
ways very successful, and all credit is due to him for this. The 
actual results for the time being are not remarkable, though 
some relief has been obtained. It may be that further relief 
will come in the course of the next few months. But we have 
to realize that mere dependence on relief from outside wdli 
not help and might well produce a feeling of weakness in us 
which will be bad for our future. We have ultimately to 
depend upon ourselves, and the first thing is to have 
adequate food production. It is not possible to lay too much 
stress on this aspect of our economic problem, for all our 
progress depends upon it. We must always remember that 
our food production per acre is terribly low and can be 
increased greatly. We have to increase it without demanding 
further heavy expenditure which we cannot afford. The 
community development schemes are now especially 
responsible for this work of food production. In this matter, 
the relevance of Vinobaji’s movement becomes even more 
evident. If each village and each family could undertake a 
certain target of production which will meet its own needs 
and have a surplus, then the total production will increase 
greatly. I hope to write to you separately about the Gramdan 
movement and the necessity of co-ordinating it, insofar as 
possible, with our community development schemes. 

16, We have paid a great deal of attention to huge schemes 
of development in a number of river valleys and for 
industries like iron and steel fertilizers etc. These were 
essential At the same ame I feel more and more that we 
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should concentrate in future on small schemes spread out all 
over the country. This fact impressed itself upon me in 
Japan. The economics of big production are obvious, but 
there are many other factors to be taken into consideration, 
apart from our resources. There is the question of transport, 
and there is the question of more or less even progress in 
various parts of India. For the future, we are not thinking in 
terms of huge river valley schemes, but rather of small 
projects. In the same way, I think that we should think more 
in terms of smaller industrial plants spread out all over the 
country. 

17. At present, there is not much choice about this, as our 
main concern is to carry out the hard core of the second Five 
Year Plan. Even that is not easy. But, anyhow, we can hardly 
add to that. But, it is important to remember that in thinking 
of our present difficulties, we do not forget the future. 
Planning means thinking of the future, and the future is not 
limited to a Five Year Plan, but goes beyond it. Our Five 
Year Plan is really the base for the succeeding ones. It would 
be a tragedy if we forgot this and did not think of our third 
and fourth Plans from now onwards and prepare for them 
insofar as we can. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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20 November, 1957 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

am writing to you rather a special letter. This is not ray 
normal fortnightly. I wish to draw your particular attention 
to a resolution passed by the Congress Working Committee^ 
recently in regard to the food situation^ and the steps to be 
taken to meet it. I am referring to the Working Committee 
resolution because it has indicated in a concise form various 
iteps which should be taken in this matter. We have to deal 
with this food situation with clarity and yet with tact. We 
nave to impress upon our people that the situation is a 
serious one requiring special steps and extraordinary 
measures. At the same time, we have to take care that there is 
lothing in the nature of panic. Sometimes, even an 
incautious statement leads to prices going up. This has 
Dbviously to be avoided. 

2 The position broadly is, as stated by our Food Minister,^ 
that we have fairly considerable stocks at present, amounting 
to about a million tons of foodgrains. We expect more to 


* A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters 

1 The Committee met on 16 and 17 November 1^57. 

2 The resolution passed on 1 7 November called upon the nation tc 
undertake a short-term food programme so that the period of crisis 
"might be passed over." The programme envisaged top priority to the 
production of crops such as maize, fixation of short-term production 
targets for each village and wherever possible each family; avoidance of 
wastage; increased production and consumption of vegetables, fish, 
ootatocs and banarias and restricted consumption of rice in wheat- 
»ns g 

S Ajit Prasad Tam 
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come in. But, our present expectations are not likely to carry 
us beyond April next. The Rabi crop will not help much 
Therefore, unless some additional imports come m 
considerable quantity or we make some very special efforts 
m the country, both to increase production of some kind of 
foodstuffs and to avoid waste and extravagance, we shall 
have to face a very difficult situation from May onwards till 
October when the next harvest is due. Obviously we cannot 
wait till May to take some special steps. We have not only to 
prepare the ground, but take these steps in the near future 
3 You will remember that when the second Five Year Plan 
was in a draft stage, it was suggested there that we should 
aim at an increase of ten million tons of foodgrains in the 
course of this five-year period. When this was discussed at 
the National Development Council and otherwise, we 
decided to increase this target to 15.5 million tons by 1960- 
61 This was not done in an ad hoc way, but after the fullest 
consultation with State Governments in September-October, 
1956. The Planning Commission had in view a forty per cent 
increase. However, after all these detailed discussions with 
representatives of State Governments, it was decided by the 
Planning Commission to aim at a minimum of twentyfour 
per cent increase in foodgrains during this period. This 
amounted to 15.5 million tons. The Planning Commission 
gave an assurance to the States that the funds needed for 
achieving these targets would be provided in the annual 
plans. In November 1956, a press communique was issued 
by the Planning Commission, with the concurrence of the 
Food and Agriculture Ministry, indicating the results of 
these decisions. These results were also placed before the 
National Development Council and approved by that body 
in December 1956. In the annual plans for 1956-57 and 
1957-58, adequate provision was made for schemes for 
achieving these targets. In most of the States, the amounts 
provided have not been fully utilized. 

4. I am giving this past history because of the recent Report 
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of the Asoka Mehta'* Committee.® In Chapter V of this 
Report, the following statement is made by the Committee; 
Most of the State Governments told ns that not more 
than sixty per cent of the revised targets under the Second 
Plan will actually be achieved. We, therefore, feel that 
the revised targets of additional foodgrains production 
are no longer realistic. 

The Committee thereupon suggested a target of 1 0.3 million 
tons as against the fifteen million tons previously agreed to 
by the States. Later on, however, in the Report, the 
Committee says: 

In fact, we believe that if full use is made of all our 
resources, it may still be possible to reach closer to the 
Plan target than the above estimate. 

Thus, even the Asoka Mehta Committee felt that the 
Planning Commission’s target of fifteen million tons could 
be achieved if full use was made of all our resources. If so, it is 
not clear why they should have thought that this was not 
realistic and that realism consisted in not expecting full use 
of our resources. 

5. What disturbs me, however, is that the State Govenments 
should have told the Committee within a few months of 
their accepting the targets, after full consultation with the 
Planning Commission, that they could only fulfil sixty per 
cent of the targets. You will appreciate that such changes 
and doub ts in regard to a vital sector of the Plan within a few 
months, make planning very difficult. I really, do not 
understand this change in the attitude of some of the htate 
Governments. I should like you to look into this matter. 


4 (191 1-1985). Founder- member of Congress Soaalist Party, 19$4-48, 
Merabei , Lok Sabha, 1954-70; Deputy Chairman, Planning Cornmission, 
196S-67; Minister of Planning, 1966. and of Planning, Petroleum and 
Chemicals and Social Welfare, 1967-68. 
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6. We have been repeating almost ad nauseam that 
agricultural production, and especially production of 
cereals, is the very basis and foundation of our plan and of 
oui progress. For the last year at least, we have laid the 
greatest stress upon it. In Parliament, during the Planning 
Commission debate, this has been emphasized by many 
Members and on behalf of Government. The recent drought 
has made this matter of extreme importance. But, even apart 
from the drought, it is clear that our future depends largely 
on food production. How, then, can we treat this matter so 
lightly and change our opinions and estimates within a few 
months? 

7 The fifteen million ton target was not, I repeat, fixed on 
an ad hocbasis, without full calculation. Is it that we do not 
fully realize the extreme urgency of this matter, and imagine 
that it is difficult to make a big effort? That is a depressing 
conclusion to arrive at 

8. I am quite convinced that this extreme effort is essential 
and that we cannot aim at anything lower than fifteen 
million tons, and that this can be done if we try hard enough 
Are we going to try hard enough or are we to sit supinely and 
wait for things to happen? 

9. I have drawn your attention to the Working Committee 
resolution which you must have seen. In this, both the 
short-term and the long-term aspects have been considered 
In the long-term aspect, attention is drawn to the progressive 
spread of what might be called desert conditions in some 
parts of the country. The way rains come down precipitately 
now, due chiefly to lack of forests and trees, is a dangerous 
symptom. In fact, while we talk about planting trees and 
Van Mahotsava, actually we treat this rather casually and as 
some kind of an annual event. Our forests disappear, leading 
to disastrous results. We must have an extensive and clearly 
defined plan of afforestation on a large scale. 

10 In some parts of the country, more especially the 
Punjab, we suffer from water-logging. Again, it appears that 
we wait for some major schemes to deal with this dangerous 
developmenL Sure y this is not good enough A great deal 
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le by small schemes or in a small way. Everything 
ade to depend on large sums of money as grants 
ewhere. The local area asks for a grant from the 
ernment; the State Government looks for credits or 
jther countries. This is not the right approach, and 
nd on everybody but ourselves, we shall sink more 
in this morass. 

he short-term, it is essential that: 

All waste of foodstuffs must be avoided. 
Restaurants, hotels and like institutions must be 
asked to avoid waste, more particularly in regard 
to foodgrains. We must give up feasts and 
banquets. We must limit people invited to 
functions where meals are served. In fact, we 
should do all this on an austerity scale. 

The consumption of rice shoultf be limited 
everywhere, and, to some extent, replaced by 
wheat or other grains. In the wheat-eating areas, 
more particularly, rice should be strictly limited, 
so that it may be available in other parts of India. 

1 1 should be remembered that it is very difficult to 
get rice from abroad. There is scarcity of it the 
woi Id over. We hope to get some from Burma, but 
that will not be much. Wheat, at least, we can get, 
though every import is a heavy burden on us. 
Organized attempts should be made to introduce 
substitute foods and to encourage a balanced diet, 
even though this involves change in the pattern of 
food consumption. It has often been stated that 
the present food habits in the country are not 
conducive to health, and recognized au^orities 
in medicine and nutrition are of opinion that 
even from this point of view there should be a 
change in favour of a more balanced diet. 
Production and consumption of vegetables 
should be increased. 

More fish should be produced and consumed by 
those who have no objecuon to such dieL 
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(5) Pioduction of short-tfrm crops should be taken 
up systematicall’y and immediately. This will 
depend on the area as to what crops c an be grown 
there. In some places, maize or some of the coarser 
grains can be cultivated. Potatoes and bananas 
should be encouraged. For these short-term crops, 
kutcha wells should be sunk to supply water, 
w'herever this is feasible. Kutcha water channels 
can also be made. 

(6) Every available small piece of land should be used 
for growing some foodstuff. More particularly, 
this should be done near villages. It is possible to 
make even usar or saline land cultivable with a 
little treatment. 

(7) Relief works should be specially related to 
agricultural production. Small schemes should 
be encouraged and village panchayats should be 
put in charge of these schemes. The community 
development blocks should particularly interest 
themselves in these small schemes. Doles must be 
avoided except in the case of the infirm. Every 
attempt should thus be made to fill the deficit by 
short-term production. It should be realized that 
the present crisis can only be met by the fullest 
coordination between official and non-official 
agencies. Targets should be set for the short-term 
as well as long-term production, and each village, 
and wherever possible, each family should be set a 
target. 

2 It has sometimes been said that the Agricultural 
Departments of State Governments are considered not too 
mportant. This is obviously not right. They have to deal 
zith the most important sector of our economy. They 
hould therefore, be activised and take up their work as one 
f top priority and extreme national urgency, 

5, I have repeated here some of the suggestions that have 
eenmade No doubt others will suggest themselves to you 
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The point is that all of us should realize the vital necessity of 
attacking this food position from all fronts and not wait for 
-,ome miracle to happen from the Centre or from overseas 
Our attention must be diverted more and more to self-help. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


75 


New Delhi 
24 November, 1957 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

Four days ago, I sent you a Ieuer‘ chiefly devoted to the 
question of agricultural production. I am writing to you 
again on this subject. This i tself will indicate to you how my 
mind is full of it and how I want youi mind to be equally 
engrossed in it. 

2. It is moie than ten years now since Independence These 
ten years have been years of hard work lor all of us and, I 
think, of achievement. But still it is true that at theendol ten 
years or more, we are struggling with the food problem. It is 
also tiue that we have had numerous natural calamities to 
face. 

3. Still, it is a painful thought that after ten years of 
independence, an agricultural country like India cannot 
feed itself. It would be wrong for us to blame the gods oi the 
stars oi floods and drought. We must recognize that there 
mustbe something lackingin oui approach which has led to 
this relative lack of success. I know that our production has 
gr’own piogressiveiy, but it has mn giown enough to meet 
the demand made uixm it. The test is not some statistical one 
showing growth but ol meeting all the food requirements of 
the country easily and even in times of flood or drought. 

4. Whenever this question of additional food production is 
raised, the reply often is that this requires money. “Give us 
rr oncy and we shall show results I do not think that is an 
adequate reply at all But let us examine even this reply 
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5 The expenditure on. 3gricu.ltura.i production and minor 
irrigation during the iirst Five Year Plan was Rs. 18,115 
lakhs This works out at Rs. 3,623 lakhs per annum, 

6 In the first year of the second Plan (1956-57) the 
allotment made for agricultural production was Rs. 1,513 
lakhs and for minor irrigation Rs. 2,069 lakhs, totalling Rs. 
3,582 lakhs. The revised estimate is Rs. 943 lakhs for 
agricultural production and Rs. 1,519 lakhs for minor 
irrigation, totalling Rs. 2,462 lakhs. The revised estimate is 
thus, as you will see Rs, 1,120 lakhs less than, the original 
estimate. In other words, the amount provided for 
agricultural production and minor irrigation has not been 
spentand has had to be reduced very considerably. Itis quite 
possible that even the revised estimate may not be reached m 
expenditure. 

7 It this is so. then surely the question is not of providing 
more money but of knowing how to spend profitably. 
Apparently, we are not in a position to spend even the 
money that is provided. 

8 A second reason for our lack of success in making 
adequate progress in food production appears to be failure 
to utilize irrigation facilities that have already been 
provided. 

9. Both these reasons indicate a lack of administrative 
efficiency in our States. This is not so much the fault of any 
individual but of the system under which we are working 
and our administration does not appear to be capable of 
facing present-day problems. They are too big for it or 
perhaps the broad and comprehensive outlook necessary to 
solve them has not yet been developed. 

16 I feel also that we do not attach much importance to 
expertise or technical knowledge and experience of farming. 
Of course we employ technical officers but we consider them 
usually of a lesser breed than administrative officers. 
Technical departments like Agriculture, Animal 
Husbandry etc. are often headed by administrative officers 
and not by experts or specialists in those departments We 
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have inherited this ptactice trom the past. It is not a good 
practice and I doubt if it exists anywhere else. A Minister 
naturally is not supposed to be an expert. But if the head of a 
technical department also is not an expert, then we are likely 
to fail in coming to grips with the problem. We shall 
continue to think in terms of official memoranda and notes 
and circular letters and not have a leal understanding of the 
good earth from which food comes. Noi will there be that 
human touch which is so essential in dealing with a human 
problem. 

1 1 Food production is production by farmers and not by 
big machines or plants. The farmer is the human factor and 
unless he is approached and understood and enthused, 
results will not come. Therefore, the crux of the problem is 
approaching each village and each farmer; of putting the 
responsibility on the village panchayat or the village 
cooperative; ,of utilizing the trained village-level worker in 
ail the various activities of the village. 

12. We have built up a very fine organization-~the 
community development movement, which has already 
spread to nearly half of rural India. It is true that it has not 
met with an equal measure of success everywhere. But the 
organization is there and is improving. There is no other 
organization which can deal with rural problems in an 
integrated way. Thus, it follows that it is only through the 
community development movement that we can adequately 
reach each village and each farmer’s household and deal 
with them in regard to the core of the problem, that is, the 
increase of yield per acre in irrigated areas or where there is 
water available through adequate rainfall or otherwise 
There are about 100 million acres of this type of cultivated 
land (total cultivated area is about 250 million acres m 
India). We have to concentrate on these 100 million acres 
and make them produce more per acre. The only way to do 
so is to reach the individual farmer and lay down a target for 
him. Although this should be one of the main efforts of the 
community development blocks and the village-level 
workers even this approach can only succeed through the 
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village panchayat and the village cooperative. The village 
level worker should of course be intimately in touch with 
both the panchayat and the cooperative. That is one of his 
chief functions. Thus, we can produce enthusiasm in the 
village and integrate our activities there. 

13 There is one other urgent need. That is village schools 
of the basic pattern. Schools of course are necessary anyhow 
but now I am discussing it from the point of view of the 
farmer and more food production. But, above ail, we must 
give up the office and bureaucratic approach and go down to 
mother earth. Also the problem must be tackled more and 
more by technicians who know something about agriculture 
and not by laymen. 

14 I write to you with a sense of deep urgency which no 
doubt you share with me. It is not our mistakes that harm us 
much because we can recover from mistakes. It is ignorance 
and inertia that come in our way—ignorance of the scientific 
approach and even more so of the human approach, inertia 
which always sits heavily on a country if we work through 
routines and out-of-date methods. But even more so what is 
depressing are some of our social customs which come in our 
way. Today, I read in the newspapers that a mad monkey is 
treating havoc in Lucknow and has bitten already 200 
persons or more. Nobody dare touch him and even the 
District Magistrate does not know what to do, because if he is 
killed the religious sentiments of some people might be 
offended. If we are to function in this way in this country, 
then there is not much good our talking about planning and 
progress. We have to be clear about these issues. I think it is 
little short of scandalous that such a question even should 
arise in the mind of a District Magistrate when a mad 
monkey is going about biting hundreds of people. We have 
to decide whether India is going to be a fit country for 
human -beings to live in or for monkeys or for other animals 
to take possession of. 

15. I wrote to you about the Rajasthan desert in my last 
etter One of the principal reasons for these desen omditioiis 

15 the presence of goats which wander about with nomadic 
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Lribes, A goat is more dangerous for crops or anything that 
grows in the fieid or garden than any other animal. If 
Rajasthan is to recover then we have to deal with this goat 
menace. Instead of goats, attempts may be made to keep 
sheep. But the real social problem is to settle the nomadic 
tribes with goat herds by giving them lands or otherwise put 
an end to these wandering groups of goats. There is going to 
be the new Rajasthan Canal which may offer many 
opportunities for settling this problem, 

16. But, above all, I urge you to get your Agricultural 
Departments to become vital, energetic, dynamic and 
moving. Let them go down to the people. Let them take 
every help from the community development movement. 
Let them work through panchayats and cooperatives and let 
them deal with all these matters scientifically, speedily and 
effectively and not bureaucratically. 

17. I shall be grateful if you will kindly let me know what 
steps you are taking to energize your Agricultural 
Departments. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 



New Delhi 
26 November, 1957 


My dear Chief Minister, 

1 have written to you several times during the last few days 
and, perhaps, I have burdened you too much. I have written 
chiefly about the food situation and not my usual letter 
which is supposed to go every fortnight, though ! am afraid 
It seldom does so. 

2 While we have our own troubles which naturally fill our 
minds, the major issue for the world, and a very terrible 
issue, is that of war and peace. I do not mean that there is any 
danger of war in the near future. I do not think so. But the 
situation deteriorates, and we drift almost inevitably, like 
the last act in a Greek tragedy, to some horrible fate. 

3 The immediate cause for this further deterioration is the 
reaction in many countries, and especially the United States, 
to the Russian earth satellites, the Sputniks. \ Normally any 
great advance in human knowledge and man’s power over 
the elements should have been welcomed. This would have 
opened out new and wonderful spheres of advance for 


1 On 4 October, the Soviet Union successfully launched its first man- 
made earth satellite into outer space, and followed it by another on 3 
November 1957 with a dog in it. The launch of the second satellite was 
desCTibed in tJ.S.A. as a "technological Pearl Harbour", an^isenhower 
in his broadcast on 7 November feared that the U.S. would fall behind 

in defence “unless we now faceup tocertainpressingrequirements and set 

out to meet them at once", and outlined a plan for developing missiles and 
atomic submarines. The British Government expressing profound shock 
at the new development, forwarded petitions of dog lovers and me 
Canine Defence League to protest against a dog being sent to space fox 
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humanity There has been, no doubt, in scientific and other 
circles, high appreciation of this remarkable event. But this, 
as many other things, is so closely associated with the cold 
war that this advance is looked upon more from the point of 
view oi an evil power let loose upon the world. It is a 
tremendous power, which can be used for good or ill. The 
frightful consequences that might flow from its evil use 
serve as a deterrent, but a deterrent which is based merely on 
fear and hatred is not something one can rely upon. Fear and 
hatred can never lead to any good result. When the 
atmosphere is surcharged with these evil passions and their 
brood, governments may well be swept away into dangerous 
courses. Even if governments behave and restrain them- 
selves, no one can guarantee that some foolish or mad person 
in authority in the armed, forces might not commit some act 
which would step by step lead to catastrophe. How slender 
then is the thread on which peace depends, and if there is no 
peace, the very survival of the human race is threatened. 

4. We have had for many years what is called the arma- 
ments race. This becomes more and more feverish and eats 
up a vast quantity of human resources. While hundreds of 
millions of people suffer hunger and the lack of primary 
necessities of life, the god of war grows fat. If there was an 
armaments race previously, this has now assumed colossal 
proportions, and almost everything else is dominated by it. 
Or, perhaps, it will be more correct to say that everything is 
dominated by fear. The major countries formulate their 
policy on the basis of fear of world war and imagine that they 
might be able to prevent that war or protect themselves by 
developing ever higher scientific techniques of destruction 
at an expenditure of money and resources and human energy 
w'hich is almost limitless. Because of the fear of war, they 
concentiate on preparation for war and thus increase that 
very fear and that very danger. 

5 Surely, it should be obvious that this is no way to avoid 
war or to save humanity from destruction. If the Soviet 
Union is supposed to be a little more advanced today in the 
science of destruction tomorrow the United States may gpin 
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a slight lead Some other countries might also catch up ™ 
this la^ce for death. But whether Russia or America hale a 

slight lead, it is well known that both countries today a’^e in a 
position to destroy the other and will no doubt do so if war 
comes. They will not merely destroy each other, but might 
well spread universal death all over the world. Our pasdon.” 
have o utpaced our reason and logic and if this atmosphere of 
bluer cold war continues, then the passions will grow worse 
and reason and logic, not to mention tolerance wiP 
practically disappear. 

6 And yet, all the peoples of the world and the great leaders 
on whom fate and circumstance, have cast overwhelming 
responsibility today, passionately desire peace or, at any 
rate, wish to avoid war. How can we reconcile this curious 
conflict in the world's mind? It cannot be reconciled by what 
is called building up strength or speaking from strength. We 
have passed the stage when either of these Great Powers can 
Ignore or suppress the other. They have either to come to 
some kind of an agreement or hurl their thunderbolts at each 
other and destroy not only themselves but others in their 
sweep. We can only hope that wisdom will come to these 
great leaders before it is too late. Those countries which 
might be said to be watching these titanic conflicts from the 
wings cannot do much, and yet something can be done. The 
first thing to aim at is not to allow ourselves to be swept away 
by this flood of fear and hatred. In the desert of destructive 
passion, let there be at least some oasis of calm thinking and 
toleration. It does little good to go about cursing and 
condemning even though there might be justification for 
that. There is no other way than to recognize peaceful 
co-existence, 

7 Where do other countries stand? There are the great 
military alliances, but even these seem to be cracking up 
under various strains. These alliances include in their scope 
some countries of Asia, but essentially they are dominated by 
America and Europe and the countries of Asia and Africa do 
not really count except sometimes as balancing factors, For 
the last two hundred years or more Europe dominated 
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world politics and was the centre of world power. The 
United Stales came in and look the leadership on the one 
side and Russia on the other. The old conflicts oi Europe 
continued to dominate the scene and today, in spite of 
developments in Asia, European statesmen still continue to 
think that Europe is the pivot of the world. The facts of life 
are ignored. 

8- There is a certain fear in Europe that owing to the 
compulsion of events, the Soviet Union and America might 
come to some terms practically dividing the world between 
them as spheres of influence and bypassing ail other 
countries of Europe and of course Asia. Gradually it is 
beginning to be realized that Europe has ceased to be the 
centre of influence. As a result of this, the movement in 
favour of European Union has gathered some strength, h is 
imagined that this uhited Europe might preserve some 
balance between America and the U.S.S.R. Without some 
such balance, it is feared that the States of Europe have little 
chance of survival. In all this thinking in Europe, Asia 
hardly comes into the picture. 

9. We have thus entered into a new phase of the cold war 
which is leading every country to an agonizing reappraisal 
of its policy. The old slogans are losing their force, even the 
military alliances appear to be cracking up, only the two 
giants remain. They face each other not so much on 
ideological grounds but as claimants for world power. They 
and other countries become ardent devotees at the shrine of 
science and technology, for it is recognized more than ever 
that it is this advance in science that gives power to destroy. 
Everywhere there is an ever greater demand for intensive 
scientific education. The fear that Russia has outstripped 
Europe and even America in scientific education grips the 
other great countries and, thinking only of possible war, 
they are frightened at the prospect. Education will, 
therefore, be more and more scientific but not in the spirit or 
temper of science. It will be concentrated on the develops 
ment of power to be used, if necessary, for other purposes. 
There will be less and less of humanism and classical studies 
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shall suffer the agonies of war and the decay of civilization 
that humanity has built up through thousands ot years of 
travail 

10. This is the prospect before us, and only some mighty 
upheaval in human thinking can change this drift. The 
world today faces greater danger than ever before, and the 
bottomless pit opens out before it. 

11. lam writing to you about this subject so that we mat 
real ize more fully than perhaps many of us do, the context in 
which we live and thus see our own problems and the other 
problems of the world in some perspective. 

12. I shall now come to our own problems. What troubles 
me is not the food situation, or the economic situation, but 
rather the temper of the Indian people. Are we going to be 
swept off by the anarchy of thought elsewhere, or can we 
hold our own in this matter at least? It is far more important 
to do this than merely to improve our economic or food 
situation, for if we fail in this primary need, then we fail 
utterly. I do not think that we shall fail, but we must make a 
conscious effort to succeed and not allow the disruptive 
tendencies to grow and overwhelm us. There are these 
tendencies visible in many spheres of our national life. 
There are also, of course, powerful tendencies to hold them 
in check and to maintain unity of our thought and action, 

13. I have written to you a great deal about the food 
situation, 2 and our newspapers and. sometimes, our 
speeches are full of our difficulties. The difficulties are there, 
but let us not exaggerate them or become defeatist in our 
outlook. I see absolutely no reason for this. Basically, our 
economy is sound and, I believe, basically our thinking is 
sound. We have faced greater dangers in the past and 
overcome them, and we will overcome present dangers also. 

14. Our industrial production is going up. The general 


and the proud culture built up through hundreds of ) 
civilized effort will decay. Thus, war may not come 


2. See i/J r terns 74 and 75 
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index of mduslria) produocion (base 1951-100; was, in 1953, 
105, 6; in 1954 it was 1 12.9, in 1955 it wa.s 122.1; in 1 956 it was 
135; in th efii St stx months of 1957 this index has increased to 
148.8. This might be considered a .satisfactory rate of 
progress. It would probably have been more but for some 
difficulties that have come in our way because of foreign 
exchange situation. These difficulties will operate for some 
time in the future also, but we have seen that we have the 
capacity to progress, and we shall no doubt take full 
advantage of it as soon as present difficulties are removed 

15. So far as the food situation is concerned, the latest 
reports are somewhat better than the earlier ones. In Bihar, 
which has been one of the worst sufferers, the crop is 
expected to be about 65 per cent of the normal, In eastern 
Uttar Piadesh also, the loss is probably less than was 
thought. In Orissa, the crops were also a little better. 

16. I have already drawn your attention to a number of 
aspects of the food problem. I am convinced that our 
primary problem now' is one of administration and 
organization I met yesterday an American^ of great expe- 
rience of agricultural conditions in India. He had been 
associated with the New Deah in the United States by means 
of which President RoosevelT had faced and overcome the 
great slump of the early thirties. He told me that he was 
convinced that there were gieat possibilities of progress m 
agricultural production in India. This can be seen from the 
great difference in differmt areas and different farms. Where 


3 Douglas Ensminger (b 19 JOj. Representative of Ford Foundation in 
India, 1951-70. 

•1 To mitigate tlu' sul'feriug f,uised bv the defueshtou to the wrakn 
St (I ions ol society, President Roosevelt launched a }MOgrammc known 
as Neu Deal which envis.iged iKioMmgagiu'ultuial fiicducc, fCguladon 
of busitn .ss and piifTsand eviension of social sec in ny benefits iuc hiding 
employ iueni oppctriunilics 
5 Fo; b. fit .see Vol 3 , p. 43 
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work has been done well, production has been twofold or 
threefold. There is no reason why we should not. given a 
proper administrative approach, reach this level m other 
areas. Unfortunately, many of us, including those dealing 
with agriculture, do not think this feasible and, therefore, do 
not even try hard enough. 

17 1 have just been reading the programme for agricuh 
tural development of China for the current year. The targets 
laid down there are high, and it should be remembered that 
even their existing production is much higher than that of 
India From any logical approach, it is clear that we can 
increase our agricultural production very greatly indeed. 
Apart from the various aids to it, the basic fact remains that it 
IS the administrative and organizational approach that is 
going to count. This does not merely mean at the top, 
although the top is always important, and I have laid stress 
repeatedly to you on energizing your Department of 
Agriculture. There is a widespread feeling, which I think is 
justified, that the State Agricultural Departments ha\e got 
into a rut and have ceased to have any semblance of 
dynamism. The administrative aspect includes the 
approach to the individual farmer. Indeed, this is the most 
important aspect of all. 

18 The question of land reforms comes up frequently, and 
I fear that our delay and uncertainty on this subject has come 
in the way of production. The relatively bigger farmers are 
afraid of the future, the small ones are equally uncertain 
about their future for different reasons. They are not sure if 
prices will hold, and so they tend not to put in their ^eatesi 
effort. Everyone knows that good seeds are of high impor- 
tance. Yet, I am told that many States have hardly done 
anything in this matter. There are so many other aspects 
which deserve urgent consideration. I would beg of you to 
shake up your Department of Agriculture and tell them that 
they must think hard and work hard and not trust to manna 
dropping from the heavens or from the Centre or from some 
foreign country. 

19 The approach to the fanner is to faalitate bis doing 
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better work, to produce a spirit oi' cooperation in him — this 
is the problem before us. In this, it is the community 
development movement that must play the leading part 

20 I have had some reports of excellen t resu ! ts ob tained by 
compost made of night-soii. Unfortunately, our social 
habits come in the way. And yet, this compost is not touched 
by hand. Fertilizers, we should certainly use, but more and 
more attention should be directed to compost and green 
manure. 

2 1 From food for the body, let us turn to food for the mind. 
I am surprised often to see the ignorance of many of our 
graduates and even those who are successful in our 
competitive examinations in regard to the heritage of India 
Many of them know little even about this great period of 
India’s history which was dominated by Gandhiji and 
which led to India’s freedom. I think this is most unfortu- 
nate. How can they serve India properly unless they know 
what India is and how independence gradually took shaped I 
do not know what kind of education is being given at present 
in our schools and colleges. I do hope that one of the 
essential subjects from the lowest forms upwards will be 
something dealing with this heritage of India, from the past 
right up to the present and including, more especially, 
Gandhiji and the struggle for our independence under his 
great leadership. That will not only be some kind of a 
historical account, but will lay stress on the high principles 
for which Gandhiji stood and the moral and ethical 
approach to our problems. I would indeed suggest that for 
our higher competitive examinations, there should be a 
compulsory paper on this subject. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 




New Delhi 
31 December, 1957 


My dear Chief Minister, 

I returned to Delhi this evening after a ten-day tour* which 
took me first to Santiniketan, where the Convocation^ of the 
Viswa Bharati University was held, next to Calcutta for 
numerous engagements, Darjeeling for the Himalayan 
Mountaineering Institute,* Gangtok* in Sikkim, and 
Shillong and Gauhati* Although I saw the local news- 
papers from time to time during my tour, it was difficult to 
keep in intimate touch with passing events, abroad and in 
India. It was not easy to have papers sent to me all over the 
place and, as a matter of fact, I asked that they should not be 
sent so that I might have some freedom from them for a 
while. I took enough material with me to keep me busy. 

2, Now after my return I have to face an accumulation of 
work and to pick up old threads. I would have liked to write 
to you a little later after I had made myself better acquainted 
with recent developments. But I feel that I must write to you 
tonight on the eve of the New Year and to send you my 
greetings and all my good wishes, 

3. I spent four days in Darjeeling, facing most of the time 
the magnificent face of Kanchenjunga. I also paid a visit 
before dawn to Tiger Hill nearby which gives a glimpse of 
Everest and from where I saw a very beautiful sunrise over 

1. From 22 to 31 December 1957. 

2. On 23 December 1957- 

3 On 27 December 1 957 

4 On 28 1967 

5 On 29-M ber 1957 
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the Himalayan peaks. This brief visit to the Himalayas, 
though full of engagements and work, had, as it always has, 
a soothing and invigorating effect upon me. Theie is 
something of permanence and calm serenity about these 
ice-covered peaks which helps in giving a better perspective 
to what IS happening in the world. Day-to-day troubles, of 
which there is no lack, seem to be a little less important and 
one begins to think almost in terms of iustory. My principal 
reason for visiting Darjeeling was to open a new building for 
the Hi malayan Mountaineering Institute, which was started 
to commemorate Tenzing’s® climb on Everest and to induce 
among our younger generation a love for mountaineering 
The Institute has made fairly good progress during the last 
three years and a considerable number of young men have 
gone through courses of training. These are of two kinds, a 
junior course and an advanced one. After that comes real 
experience of climbing high mountain peaks. The Institute 
IS a non-official organization, but it is aided very 
substantially by the Central Government and the West Ben- 
gal Government as well as a number of State Governments I 
hope your State will take interest in this Institute and 
encourage young men to take this course which is bound to 
do them a great deal of good, whatever their future vocation 
might be. 

4 I paid a brief visit to Gangtok in Sikkim, a lovely place, 
not far from the borders of Tibet. Indeed, the small State of 
Sikkim, nestling in the heart of the Himalayas, is very 
beautiful and there are few more attractive places in India for 
a visit and a trek. Gangtok is the main artery for our trade 
with T ibet. This trade had to pass through a high mountain 
pass, the Nathula, into Tibet and hundreds of mules and 
pack-ponies as well as porters carry consumer goods from 
India to Tibet and bring back chiefly wool. The distance is 
not great, but the journey is a difficult and expensive one. 
The Government of India have been making a road across 
these mountains to Nathula and beyond. The idea is that the 


6 Tenzing Ncw;gay For b fn. sec Vo 3 p 321 
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Chinese Government should make a road on the other side 
to connect with this, so that there might be a through road. 
We have made good progress with this road, though the 
work has been rather slow because of the very difficult 
terrain, A good part of the road has now been built on our 
side and it has involved an engineering feat of a high order. 
Probably we shall finish this road well within the next year. 
On the Chinese side less progress has been made and we are 
likely to reach the frontier before the Tibetan road is ready. 
The construction of this road will facilitate goods traffic. 

5 Tibet gets most of her consumer goods still from India. 
Even jeeps and cars have gone there through India. Pew 
people realize that, from the point of view of comraunica- 
tions, Tibet is far more accessible from India than from 
China. Upto a few years ago, it was easier for a person 
travelling from Peking to Lhasa, to go via India and Sikkim 
than directly across the Gobi desert. Now communications 
have been improved as between China and Tibet and there is 
also some air traffic. Even so, the main trade route is still 
through India. A private air company offered to run an air 
service from India to Tibet, chiefly to carry goods. We have 
no objection to this, but thus far the Chinese Government 
have not agreed to it. 

6 I visited Sikkim after five and a half years^ and I was 
happy to find considerable signs of development and 
improvement. There were new roads and bridges and 
schools and various institutes and State farms. It had a 
bright and pleasing look. Sikkim, it should be remembered, 
is not part of India proper. It is what might be described as a 
protected State.® In fact it is the only protected State of India, 
The State is small and the population of the entire State is 
probably not more than five lakhs. This population consists 
of the original inhabitants, the Lepchas, and the Nepalese 
settled there and some Tibetans. The ruling family is 
Tibetan in origin but closely allied to the Lepchas. The 

7 He had earl ex vxsited Sikkim from 27 to 29 Apnl 1952 

8 See Vo 3 p 294 
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though full of engagements and ^vork, had, as it always has, 
a soothing and invigorating effect upon me. Thete is 
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ice-covered peaks which helps in giving a bettei perspective 
to what is happening in the world. Day-to-day troubles, of 
which there is no lack, seem to be a little less important and 
one begins to think almost in terms of history. My principal 
reason for visiting Darjeeling was to open a new building for 
the Hi malayan Mountaineering Institute, which was started 
to commemorate Tenzing’s® climb on Everest and to induce 
among our younger generation a love for mountaineering 
The Institute has made fairly good progress during the last 
three years and a considerable number of young men have 
gone through courses of training. These are of two kinds, a 
junior course and an advanced one. After that comes real 
experience of climbing high mountain peaks. The Institute 
is a non-official organization, but it is aided very 
substantially by the Central Government and the West Ben- 
gal Government as well as a number of State Governments I 
hope your State will take interest in this Institute and 
encourage young men to take this course which is bound to 
do them a great deal of good, whatever their future vocation 
might be. 

4, I paid a brief visit to Gangtok in Sikkim, a lovely place, 
not far from the borders of Tibet. Indeed, the small State of 
Sikkim, nestling in the heart of the Himalayas, is very 
beautiful and there are few more atti active places in India for 
a visit and a trek. Gangtok is the main artery for our trade 
with Tibet. This trade had to pass through a high mountain 
pass, the Nathula, into Tibet and hundreds of mules and 
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Chinese Government should make a road on the other side 
to connect with this, so that there might be a through road. 
We have made good progress with this road, though the 
work has been rather slow because of the v'er>' difficult 
terrain. A good part of the road has now been built on our 
Side and it has involved an engineering feat of a high order. 
Probably we shall finish this road well within the next year 
On the Chinese side less progress has been made and we are 
hkely to reach the frontier before the Tibetan road is readv. 
The construction of this road will facilitate goods traffic. 

5 Tibet gets most of her consumer goods still from India. 
Even jeeps and cars have gone there through India. Few 
people realize that, from the point of view of communica- 
tions, Tibet is far more accessible from India than from 
China. Upto a few years ago, it was easier for a person 
travelling from Peking to Lhasa, to go via India and Sikkim 
than directly across the Gobi desert. Now communications 
have been improved as between China and Tibet and there is 
also some air traffic. Even so, the main trade route is still 
through India. A private air company offered to run an air 
service from India to Tibet, chiefly to carry goods. We have 
no objection to this, but thus far the Chinese Government 
have not agreed to it, 

6 I visited Sikkim after five and a half years’ and I was 
happy to find considerable signs of development and 
improvement. There were new roads and bridges and 
schools and various institutes and State farms. It had a 
bright and pleasing look. Sikkim, it should be remembered, 
IS not part of India proper. It is what might be described as a 
protected State.® In factitis the only protected State of India. 
The State is small and the population of the entire State is 
probably not more than five lakhs. This population consists 
of the original inhabitants, the Lepchas, and the Nepalese 
settled there and some Tibetans. The ruling family is 
Tibetan in origin but closely allied to the Lepchas. The 

7 He had earlier visited Sikkim from 27 to 29 Apnl 1952 

8 See Vo 3 p 294 
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Lepchas are radiei a ni!e-Iooking people with delicate 
features. But they do not seem to have much vitality and 
iheir rate of growth is very slow. The Nepalese on the other 
hand grow fast and already form the majority of the 
population winch cieates some problems. The general 
background of Sikkim is partly Tibetan and the Lamaist 
version of Buddhism prevails there. During recent years, a 
number of eminent Tibetan scholars have migrated to 
Sikkim. An Institute for Buddhist Research and Studies has 
recently been established there, with the help of the 
Government of India. 

7 From Gangtok I went to Shillong. I was chiefly 
interested in finding out what the ptesent position was m 
the new administrative unit of the Naga Hills and the 
Tuensang Division which began its career on the 1st of 
December. The situation in the Naga Hills appears to be on 
the whole favourable, but to some extent it is still obscure 
There can be little doubt that the great majoi ity of the Nagas 
approve of the steps that have been taken by our Government 
and want peace, rehabilitation and development. But the 
hard coie of the hostiles are still uncertain of what they 
should do They have had many meetings of their own 
where differing views have prevailed. On their part they 
have declared a two-months’ armistice, this period ending 
about 20th of February. During the last two months, ever 
since the Kohima Convention,'' there has been very little 
violence in these areas. Newspapers occasionally report 
some petty incident of violence but this has nothing to do 
with the main conflict. It is either caused by some old tribal 
feud or is just plain dacoity. The new set up that has been 
established in this new unit is working well and is increasing 
Its contacts with the people there. 

8 Another problem is that of the Autonomous Hill 
Districts in Assam. Foi the past year or two, there has been a 
claim lor a separate Hill State there. We have not favoured 
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this, for any such separate State would be injurious. I think, 
both to the tribal people and to Assam proper. On the whole, 

I find that the tribal leaders were approaching this question 
more realistically and were not laying much stress on the 
^aea of a separate State. I like these tribal people and we are 
anxious to help them m every way. Unfortunately ic is 
difficult to find competent or trained persons among them 
to undertake responsibilities. A feeling against the Assam 
Government had grown there and a resentment at an 
attempt, as they thought, of assimilating them to Assamese 
ways. And yet the future of these areas is not only 
geographically but otherwise intimately connected with 
Assam. Even the common language in all these areas is some 
kind of Assamese. 

9 These Autonomous Hill Districts of Assam have a 
special status given to them by our Constitution under the 
Sixth Schedule. It might be necessary to amend the Sixth 
Schedule somewhat to meet some of the wishes of these 
people. But it is clear to me that they should remain part of 
Assam State. As you know, there has been a change of 
Ministry in Assam. This change has been on the whole 
welcomed by the tribal people. The future therefore offers 
hope of co-operation. 

1 0 The general world situation continues to be very tense 
and full of danger. And yet, because of these dangerous 
possibilities, much hard thinking is going on everywhere in 
order to find a way out. This way out must necessarily be 
connected with some advance towards disarmament. For the 
present, the Disarmament Commission has ceased 


10 A new Mmisuy headed by B P Chaliha look offireon 28 December 
afier B R Mcdhi resigned n 20 December 1957 
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functioning But, efforts ate being made to find some new 
approach to this question. It is obvious that no progress in 
disarmament can be made without the co-operation of the 
two principal Powers, namely America and Russia. 

11 The lecent meeting of the Communist Powers in 
Moscow^’ and the statement that they issued, has not been 
very helpful from the larger world point of view. It has given 
rise to many suspicions, even though it contains some points 
which have been welcomed. The NATO Conference 
recently heldd^ it was feared, would increase world tensions 
In this Conference, however. Norway and Denmark, 
supported to some extent by Canada, threw their weight m 
favour of moderation.*^ 


n. The Five-Power Sub-Committee of the U.N. Disarmament 
Commission which met mtermutently from 18 March 1957 at London 
suspended us talks indefinitely on 6 .September 19.57 when the differences 
in the viewpoints of the Western and the Soviet sides appeared irreconcil- 
able. Tobreak thedeadlock, another attempt was made in the U N. General 
Assembly during November but the Soviet Union refused to resume talks 
unless the membership of the Council wd.s broadened 

1 2. The meeting of twelve Communist Parties in Moscow from 14 to 16 
November affirming their faith in (xmrefu) ro-existence and greater 
coopeiation between Communist countries described the Soviet Union as 
“first and mightiest socialist power"; denounced iniperiaiism; and 
branded the United Stales as "centre of world reactiem’’. While 
deprecating attempts at “revisionism” and "sectarianism” within the 
Communist parties, it called upon the Communist parties in non- 
Communist countries to work for Sociali.st revolution by peaceful means 
The Yugoslav League of Communists refused to sign the declaration as 
“they did not agree with it." 

13 The meeting of the Heads of Governments of NATO Powers held at 
Paris from 1 6 to 1 9 December 1957 declared that “forces arrayed against us 
are formidable, but not irresistible” and called upon free nations "to gear 
themselves against Soviet Union and Eastern Europe," 

14 For example Norway refused to have intermediate range missiles 
IRBM as suggested at the meeting 
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12, During the last lew weeks, the language controversy 
has become more acute, more especially in Madras.!^ I must 
say that this development has distressed me. I quite 
undei stand the feeling of people in Madias or elservhere in 
India against anything being done which puts them, from 
the linguistic point of view, at a disadvantage. But, what I 
have regretted is the aggressive manner m which views have 
been expressed. So far as I am concerned, I have refrained 
fiom expressing any views on this subject, to lay down 
certain principles which should govern a decision. These 
principles are: (i) that decisions can only be largely by 
consent and cannot be imposed by a majority over a 
mmoiity, (2) that every language should be given full scope 
and, in our Services, nothing should be done which puts a 
person from a non-Hindi area at a disadvantage. So far as 
English is concerned, I am all in favour of the study of 
English being continued and even made more widespread. 
But I confess that I do not understand how we can lay down 
for the future that English should be our all-India language. 
It may continue as such for some time, and even later it will 
no doubt play an important part. But it seems to me rather 
humiliating for us to adopt a foreign language as the official 
all-fndia languag-e. I say so even though my training and 
predilection would be in favour of English. In any event, I 
see no reason why we should hustle any decision or fix strict 
time-limits in a matter of this kind. 

]?. I have written to you often about the food situation. 
But there is c>ne aspect of it which has recently come to my 
notice and which t should like to share with you. Some years 
ago, the Nutritional Advisory Committee of the Indian 
Council of Medical Research indicated what a balanced diet 

15. On 22 De* ember, fheUnion Language Convenuon of South India 
adopted a tesoluiion urging the Government of India to continue English 
as. the official language and amend the Constitution accoidingly. On 31 
December and 1 January 1958, the Chief Ministers of Madras, Andhra and 
Mysoie met at Mahabalipuram to discuss the discontinuation of the use of 
Eng sh as an off era language after 1965 and described the La 
Commivsion s decision as mpracucab c 
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12 During the last few weeks, the language controversy 
has become more acute, more especially in Madras, j 
say that this development has distressed me. I quite 
understand the feeling of people in Madras or elsewhere in 
India against arrything being done which puts them, from 
the linguistic point of view, at a disadvantage. But, what I 
have regretted is the aggressive manner in which views have 
been expressed. So far as I am concerned, I have refrained 
fiom expressing any views on this subject, to lav down 
certain principles which should govern a decision. These 
principles are: (1) that decisions can only be lai'gely by 
consent and cannot be imposed by a majority over a 
minority, (2) that every language should be given full scope 
and, in our Services, nothing should be done which puts a 
person from a non-Hindi area at a disadvantage. So far as 
English is concerned, I am all in favour of the study of 
English being continued and even made more wddespread. 
But I confess that I do not understand how we can lay down 
for the future that English should be our ali-India language. 
It may continue as such for some time, and even later it will 
no doubt play an important part But it seems to me rather 
humiliating for us to adopt a foreign language as the official 
all-India language. I say so even though ray training and 
predilection would be in favour of English. In any event, I 
see no reason why we should hustle any decision or fix strict 
ixme-limits in a matter of this kind. 

13 I have written to you often about the food situation. 
But there is one aspect of it which has recently come to my 
notice and which I should like to share with you. Some years 
ago, the Nutritional Advisory Committee of the Indian 
Council of Medical Research indicated what a balanced diet 


15 On 22 December, the Union Language Convention of South India 
adopted a tcsol ution urging the Government of India to continue E^^hh 
as the official language and amend the Constitution accordingly. On SI 
December and 1 January 1958 , the Chief Ministers of Madras, Andhra and 
Mysore met at Mahaballpuram to discuss the discontinuation ot e useo 
English as an official language alter 1965 and described the Language 
Comm ss on s dectsion as impracucab e 
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should be in India. According to this balanced diet, they 
\./ere of the opinion that not mote than 14 02 s. ot cereals are 
necessary for an adult consumption unit per day even if -we 
tii; the daily requirement at 3,000 calories. The present 
ligure oi consumption ol cereals in India is over 17 ozs. per 
capita pet day. And yet, we complain of shortage of cereals 
It IS thus clear chat oui diet is completely unbalanced and 
unhealthy. What is required is to add non-cereal articles m 
order to balance it, and to reduce the consumption of cereals 
If we were consuming 14 02 s. of cereals per capita today, we 
would have a large surplus left over instead of a deficit, 
which has to be made good by heavy imports from abroad 

1 4, This means that we should definitely and deliberately 
aim at the production of what are called subsidiary foods 
and encourage people to change theii food habits 
accordingly, 

15. Ic appears that between 1950-51 and 1956-57, the actual 
consumption per adult unit of cereals has gone up by a little 
over 3 02 s. per head, that is, from 14.6 ozs. to 17-8 ozs 
Protective and subsidiary foods have sometimes actually 
gone down. This is neither good for the nation’.s health nor 
for its economy. Among the protective foods, of course, are 
milk, sugar, some types of vegetables, fruits, etc. For those 
who are prepared to eat them, fish and eggs are of great 
value. 

!6. There is another aspect of subsidiary foods, which has 
to be home in mind. Sweet potatoes, bananas, papaya and 
tapioca are not only good in themselves, but an acre of land 
produces much more of them than any cereal. I have seen a 
detailed consideration of this problem which gives very 
revealing figures. I do not propose to go into these details 
here. But the result we arrive at is that we should encourage 
in every way the growth of these subsidiary foods especially 
in our rural areas. If a small pan of the land was set aside for 
them, this would enable the village people to have a 
balanced diet and to have a stand-by in case of a bad harvest. 
This would also lessen the burden on transport. In Assam, 
and I have no doubt elsewhere loo there are large quantities 
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oJ" 2 Sig 6 S, bansnaSj pdpsyss andj in season, pineapples 
could be no better food than these, and yet, emphasis 
laid almost entirely on rice. Bananas can be grown almost 
f 'where in India. So also, probably sweet potatoes, etc. 

, . . Ifi Calcutta, I was much interested to see some success- 
a experiments m the use of the ramie fibre. Ramie grows 
aaundantiy in some climates like that of Bengal, and the 
ywid per acre is very good. This fibre is much stronger than 
the strongest vegetable fibre. It has a lustre similar to silk and 
b ends easily with cotton and wool or ocher fibres. There is 
great scope for development in the use of this fibre for 
textiles. Japan has made remarkable progress in this respect. 

18, Then, there is the sisal fibre, which can also be used for 
many purposes- Although this plant was introduced long 
ago in India, little attention has been paid to it, while world 
production of it has grown from fifty million pounds per 
year to over seven hundred and fifty million pounds. It is a 
hardy tropical plant, not easily attacked by pests or diseases. 
It can grow well on poor and eroded lands where other crops 
could not easily be grown. It does not even require regular 
cultivation. Thus, it can be produced on waste and eroded 
lands and even where rainfall is light. The West Bengal 
Government has started a one thousand acre sisal plantation 
and intend using the fibre for many cottage industries. They 
are using very simple machines copied from the Japanese 
pattern, 

19. Early in the new year, we are having visits of eminent 
persons fiom abroad. The Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia 
IS coming on January 3rd to Delhi. He will visit some other 
parts of India also. The Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom” will reach Delhi on January 8th and spend four 


16. Viliiam Siroky visited India from 3 to 16 January 1958. 

17 Har Id Macmillan visited India from 8 to 12 January 1958 
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days here. He does noi intend going lo any other pan of 
India. Piesident Soekarno of Indonesia will be coraing here 
for a few days’® soon unofficial iy and toi rest. 

With all good wishe.s for the New Yeat. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawahailal Nehiu 


18 From 7 to 9 January 1958 
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landowner himself 

Namdhari sect of Sikhs 

unmetalled road 

wells made of unbaked 

bricks 

open field 

first, second and third 
category’ of national awards 
for the year 1954 
five basic principles 
of international conduct 
foi peace and peaceful 
co-existence 
Buddha's attainment of 
imraortalilY 
full moon day 
spnng harvest 
introduced in 78 A.D. and 
revived by the Government 
of India from 22 March 1957 
labour for a public cause 
a arge meta p ate used 
for mam mea s 
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Ubar 

Van Mahotsava 
Vaishakh 
Vikrann cia 


;,aliy b.itren land 
a movernt ni to develop 
forest wealth in India 
second month of the Hindu 
calendar 

commenced forty six years 
piior to Christian era 
and named after King 
Vikiamaditya of Ujjain 



A Soldier with die Arabs (John 
Bagot Glubb, 1957). 353 fn 
Abadan (Iran), 418 
Abbas, K.A , 219 £n 
Acharya, Tanka Prasad, 444 & fn 
Adenauer, Konrad, 139 & fn, 413, 
visits Moscow, 232 & fn, 239 Sc 
fn. 266-267, 416, 473 
Vdnatic Sea, 220, 415 
Afghanistan, 149-150, 164, 350 fn, 
352, 589 fn 

Africa, 105. 147, 157, 253-254, 294, 
363, 419, 453, 551 fn, 613, and 
Bandung Conference, 117fn- 
118, 150, 160, 165, 171, 488 
— , Central, 220 fn, 415 
— , East, 220 fn, 318 
— , North, nationalist movements 
m, 254, 284, 318, 355. 415 
— , South, 292 fn, 410; racial policy 
in, 74 fn 
West, 463 
Agra, 339 

Ahmedafaad, riots in (8 August 
1956), 396 Sc fn, 402-403, 421, 
434-435 

Ahmedabad municipality, 399 fn 
Ahmednagar, 347 fn 
Ajmer Slate, community piojccts 
and national extension service 
in, 14 

Akalis, 181, 345 & fn, 385 fn 
Akali Dal, mihtanty of, 102 & fn- 
103, 181 

al-Kuwatli Shakuri 441 & fa' vis- 
its India 17 27 January 1957 
473 Sc fn 


Albania, 323 fn 
Alar (Andhra Pradesh), 53 fn 
Algeria, assembly elections in 
354 & fn, 587, 595 & fn; Emer- 
gency Powers Act in, 354 fn; 
French involvement in, 284 3: 
f n, 327 fn, 354 & fn, 364, 386 & fn, 
414-415, 463; nationalists of, 414 
& fn, 509 

Ali, Chaudhury Mohammad, 260 & 
fn, 460 & fn, anti-Indian stand, 
of, 16 fe fn, appointed Prime' 
Minister of Pakistan, 260 fn; on 
Kashmir issue, 332, 360-361 fn 
Ali Bogra, Mahomed, (Vol. 3, p. 
29 1 ), resigned as Prime Minister 
of Pakistan, 250 fn 
Aligarh, 436; communal riots in, 
34 fn 

Aligarh Muslim University, 160 fn; 

agitation m, 436 & fn 
All India Bank Employees Associa- 
tion, strike call by, 94 fe fn, 114 
fn 

All India Congress Committee, re- 
solution on Goa (4 September 
1965) of, 265 fn, session at Bom- 
bay (2-3 June 1956) and its reso- 
lutions, 337 & fn-378 & fn; ses- 
sion at Delhi (1-3 June 1957) 
and its resolutions on food 
situation, 492 & fn-493 Sc fn, on 
salaries of elected representa- 
tives, 495, session at Delhi (3! 
August-2 September 1957) and 
ts resoluncms 547 548 554 
A1 267 532 
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Alma Ata (Kazhakistan), 2).'j 
Alwar (Rajasthan), agnation in, 
552 fn 

Amhala, 545 
Ambar Chaikha, 426 
America, Nonh, 293, 408 
— South, 207, 408 
Amencatt Press, 468 
American University (Beirut), 454 
Amiit K.aur, Rajkuman (Vol. 1, p 
364), on prohibition policy in 
Delhi, 389 

Amritsar, 344-345, 435 fn 
Andhra State, 53 fn, 123, 282, 399, 
443, 527, 625 fn; assembly elec- 
tions m, 123 fn, 138, 143, com- 
munity projects and national 
extension service in, 14 
Anglo-French forces, attack on 
Egypt by, 463 & fn, 465 fn, 476 
Anglo-Soviet treaty (1942), 109&fn 
Anna Kniemna (Leo Tolstoy), 216 
fn 

Anshan (People's China), 86 
Appellate Bank Tribunal, 32 & fn 
Appleby, Paul H., (Vol. 3, p. 296), 
382 

Appleby Report (1953), 382, 403 & 
fn. 438 

Apsara, atomic reactor, (Trorabay), 
293 fn 
Arabs, 410 

Arab Collective Security Pact, 135 
fn 

Arab Empire, 415, 454 
Arab Spain, 454 

Arab States, League of, 135 Sc fn, 
290, 302, 353 fn, 406-408, 486 fn, 
516, 588 

Arabian Adventures (John Bagot 
Glubb, 1978), 353 fn 
Aiabian Sea, 185 

Arctic Home in the Vedas (B.G. 
Tilak). 534 fn 


Arctic Sea, 201 
Ashoka's Edicts, 582 
Asia, 31 fn, 37. 48, 50 fn. 73-74, 79, 
85, 105-106, 108, 117 & £n-118, 
120, 126, 132, 134, 150, 154, 15?! 
159-160. 165. 171, 224 fn, 237, 
253-254, 29.3-294, 303, 359, 863, 
397 fn. 407, 411, 41,8, 419, 46l! 
575,577,580,613-614 
Central, 197, 203, 565 
— , Eaat, 346 fn, 35! , 360 fn see a/so 
Far Last 

— , South East, 35, 37, 79, 83; and 
Asian-Afncan Conference, 171, 
SEATO, 48, 51, military allian- 
ces in, 303, 305 fn, 324, 330, 351 
- West, 136, 151-152,171.199,290 
fn, 301, 328, 354, 364,. 872 fn, 407, 
453, 461, 488, 499, 501, 587, mil- 
itary alliances and pacts in, 305 
fn, 307, 330, 360 fn 
Asian-Afncan Conference (18-21 
April 1955, Bandung), 48, 51 8c 
fn, 75, 104, 108, 117 & fn-118, 
137, 145 & fn, 147, 149 & fn, 
150-152, 159 &fn. 160-165, 577 
fn; joint communique of, 160, 
165 

Asoka Mehta Committee see Food- 
grams Enquiry Committee 
Assam State, 7, 9, 19, 32, 42-43, 260- 
261, 461; community projects 
and national extension service 
m, !4 

Associated States (Indo-China), 4 
Aswan Dam (Egypt), U K. and 
IJ.S A.’s refusal to finance con- 
struction of, 395 fn, 417 & fn 
Athens. 409, 417 
Atlantic Pact see N A.T.O 
Attlee, C R., (Vol. 1, p. 29), visits 
India (11 Noverober-13 Decem- 
ber 1956), 445 & fn 
Attlee- Lady- 446 & fn 
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Vioni Bomb, 80, 102, ,?10 fn 
\s.omic energy, 98, 338-339, Inter- 
national Conference on (8-21 
August 1955, Geneva), 260 & fn 
Auduor-General of India, 497 fn 
Custraiia. 85, 118, 131, 351, 365, 
410, 412, 595 fn, as member of 
International Atomic Energy 
Agency, 292 in, signs the South 
East Asia Treaty, 48 fn 
Austria. 154, 202. 204, 218, 232, 238; 

gains admission to U N., 323 fn 
Austrian peace treaty (15 May 
1955), 173 &ln 

Autonomous Hill Districts of 
Assam, demands for, 622; status 
in Indian Constitution of, 623 
Avadi (Madias), Congress session 
at(j 2 nuaiy, 1955/, 123, 125,404, 
457 

Awaia t'The Tramp’— a Hindi 
film), 219 8c fn 

ALyyaiigar, Ananthasayanam, (Spe- 
aker, Lok Sabha), 262 

Baghdad, 454 

Baghdad Pact, 29! fn, ,302-303, 314 
8c fn. 324-325, 328, 332, 349, 351, 
353-354, 360 fn-361, 365, 372 fn, 
379 tn, 467, 499 fn, 588, Council 
meeting of (21-22 November 
1955), 300 8c fn-301, (3-6 June 
1957, Karachi), 504 Sc fn 
Bagnio, 36 

Baguio Conference see South East 
Asian Conference 
Bahadur Shah Zafar, 533 8c fn 
Baibakov, N.K,, 246 &: fn 
Balasore, 271 tn 
Balkan countries, 107 
Balkan Pact (9 August 1954), 244 & 
fn, 305 

Eanaras see Varanasi 
Bandarana'ke S W R D appoin 


ted Prime Mim.ster of Sn Lanica 
(12 April 1956). 373 fn 
Bandung, 51 fn, 137. 145 fn. 149i- 
fn, 154, 159 & tn. 161, 171-172 
416 fn 

Bandung Conference see .ksian- 
Afncan Conference 
Bangladesh, 18 fn 
Bangkok. 5 fn, 134 
Bank Award Commission, f 17 Sep- 
tember 1964). 94 fn 
BaoDar, (Vol. 2,p 16), iOS, 147 
Bara Banki District (U P /, 70 
Barakhetra (Nepal), S fn 
Baroda, (Vadodara), 122 
Bedouin tribes (Arabia;, 452 
Beijing (Peking). 76, 86, 119. 174, 
236, 364 fn, 401 fn, 504 
Beijing (Peking) Radio, 97 fn, 224 
fn, 621 

Beirut. 376, 406-409, 417, 454 
Belgium, 169 fn-160 fn. 237, 292 fn 
Belgrade, 218 

Bengal, 99, 219 fn, 368; agitation 
against food prices in, 560 fn, 
and Government action against 
hoarding, 562; drought in, 586; 
growing of ramie and sisal fibre 
in, 627, problem of rehabilita- 
tion of refugees in, 99 
— , East, migradons from ’(4'est 
Bengal to, 16 fn, 362 
— , West, 71 fn, 399 fn. 620; floods 
in, 7, 32. 449-430; migrations 
from East Pakistan to, 147, 250, 
riots in, 343 fn, 436 fn, union of 
Bihar with, 336, 349 Sc fn 
Beograde see Belgrade 
Bengali year, 277 fn 
Bena, L A , (Vol. 3, p. 364), leader- 
ship in U.S.S. R, of , 1 98 & fn, 23 1 
Bettelheitn, (Charles, 448: fn, report 
on Indian planning by, 45-46 
Bhabha Homi J 146 & fn 293' 
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inauguia! address at atoaiu 
eneigy conteience (8 Angus! 
1955, Geneva) by, 260 &; fn 
Bhagat, B R , 399 & in 
Bhdkra Naiigal, 10 
Bharat Ratna (decoraftori), 24 
Bhatnagat, S S . 1 19 S: /n 
Bhave, Acharya Vinofaa, (Vol 2, p 
397) 31 7 fn, 550, 562 & fn sceaho 
Gramdan movement 
Bhiiai, 100 fn 

Bhopal State, community piojects 
and national extension service 
m, 14 
Bhutan, 43 

Big Four’ (Powers), 283. 551 fn. 
577 fn 

Bihar, 103, 160, 250, 260. 271, 400 
in, 532, 586, 616, basic education 
m. 103, community projects and 
national extension service in, 
14; floods in, 7-8, 19, 32. 42, 
449-450, merger of West Bengal 
and, 336, 343 fn, 349 S= fn, 368, 
riots m, 252, 256-257 & fn 
Billeres, Rene, failure to form 
Government in Fiance by, 509 
fn 

Binh Xuyen, 88 fn, 147 fn, 175 fn 
Black, Eugene R , 456 & fn; leakage 
of his letter to Indian Finance 
Minister, 456'457, 461 
Blount, B K., 482 & fn 
Bluecher, Franz, 342 & fn 
Board of Secondary Education, 28 
fn 

Bodhisena, 574 
Eogor (Indonesia), 51 fn 
Bolshevik Revolution sec Russian 
Revolution 

Bombay city, 6 fn, 50, 106, 185, 293 
fn, 515, 5191n, .563fn; cow 
slaughter in, 145; riots against 
firing in Goa, 252 & fn; merger 
n Maharashtra of 296 fn 297 &: 


In, 298-299, 305 fn, 317 fn, 33^ 

fn, 343in,34fi,377Scfti-378,380 

396 in, 398 In, 422. 434 
Bombay Mate, 41, 71 fn, (ommun- 
itv piojects in, 14, creation of 
and nots foi, 41,256, 334 fn, 396 
3: fn, 402, 4.33-434; Legislative 
A.ssembly of, 347 fn, 589 fn 
Bonn, 376 

Boincxj (Britisli), 220 fn 
Bose, Subhas Chandra, 557 
Bourges-Maunomy, Maunce, 509 
fn 

Biahmaputra river, 42-43 
Brioni (Yugoslavia), 218, 220, 305 
fn, 115. 417 
Brohi, A.K., 7,3 fn 
Bk», Jovanka (Madame Tito), 219 
& fn 

Biussels, 294, 544 
Buchatest, 320 
Budapest, 465, 510, 514 
Buddha, Gautama, 299, 573, 
.582-583 

Buddha Jayanti (26-30 November 
1956), celebrations of 2500th 
annnei sary ol Parinii vana, 374, 
386, 445 & tn, 462, memorial on 
Ridge (New Delhi) for. 570-571 
Buddhism, 622 

Bniganin, N A , 173 fn, 217 & fn 
and Four Ptrwei Confeieiice, 192 
fn, 234. .315; appointed as Pre 
roier of IJ.S.S.R, (3 February 
1955), 232 fn; on Goa and Rash 
nnr, ,'{16 Sc In; visits India (18 
November- 1 Dcccmbei and 7-14 
D.xcmbci 195,5), 271 Sc fn, 295, 
300-.30] & In, .322-323, 356, 363 
Bulgaua, 32.3 In 

Biuma, 36, 38, .51. 79-80, 82, 108, 
H9. 163. 171,243, 253,294,306 
309, 311, 319, 322, 373, 462; elec- 
tions in. 381: Government of, 
82 29-1 
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Cabinet (Central), 26-27, 99 & fn, 
•^84 Fn, 5i9 fn, 539, Ministers of, 
470-47 Un 

Cairo, 135 & fn, i82, 185. 192. 
201-202. 353, 376, 406, 408, 417. 
453-454, 514, 516 
Cakiitta, 2, 20-21. 63,99, 111, 345, 
252 & fn, 256, 619; agitation 
against food prices in, 560; and 
bank strike in, 560 & In 
Calcutta University, 20 
Calendar Reform Committee, 278 
& fn 

Cambodia see Kampuchea 
Canada, 4. 18, 48fn, 131. 151. 160 
fn, 220 in. 292 fn-293. 312. 328. 
473, 501-502 fn, 547. 624, 
Finance Minister of India's visit 
to, 561 . 586; geneial elections in, 
501 fn- 502; Government of, 502 
Canine Defence League (British), 
611 fn 

Cannes film festival, 219 fn 
Canton (Guangzhou), 63, 84, 86 
CaoDai, 88 fn, 147 fn 
Cape of Good Hope, 443 
Career, Paul, attends Indian 
Science Congress, 122 fn 
Catholic Party (Indonesia), 294 fn 
Catrous, General, 354 fn 
Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion, 26 fn 

Central African Federation, 160 
Central Excise Bill (September 
1956), 433 & fn 

Central Flood Control Board 
(1954), 42 & fn 

Central Legislative Assembly, 347 
fn 

Central Peoples’ Government 
Council (People’s China), 76 fn 
Central Statistical Office (C.S.O ), 
47 

Central Waterand Power Comm is 
s on 9 fn 


Ceylon see Sn Lanka 
Chsitan-fra era, 277 fn 
Chaitta. 278 fn 

Chaliha. B.P,. appointed Chief 
Minister of Assam (28 December 
1957), 623 & fn 
Chamba, 1-4 

Chamoun, Camille, 409 k- fn 444 
fn 

Chang Hsueh-Liang, 167 fn 
Chatham House (London c 482 
Chen Yun. 76 & fn. 444 
Chequers. 220, 228 
Chhattisgarh, drought m, 5S5 
Chiang Kai-shek, (Vol 2, p. 264), 
I51-I52, 174 , 2{K). 351 fc fn and 
Formosan question, 235-237: 
U.S. relations vsith, 108, 168, 
235-2S7, 255 

Chief Ministers' Conference '22-2S 
October 1955. New Delhi). 236 ic 
fn 

China, People's Republic of. 
(Communist China), 5 fn, 7 & 
fn,8, 18-19,37-38,45-46,48-50, 
63, 68-73. 74 & fn-75. 76 Sc fn. 
77-80, 82, 84, 86-87, 106, HI, 
114, 119-120, 162-163, 165-166. 
174, 185, 192, 199,201,215,222, 
241-243, 253-255, 322, 339 fn, 
355. 358-359, 401fn, 413, 416, 
441, 444. 458, 462, 476. 482, 568. 
580, 594; agncultural coopera- 
tives in, 330, 392, 441, and pro- 
duction in, 371. 394, 429 8: fn- 
430, 488-490, 6i 7, and Formosan 
(ssue. 80. 82, 97. 127-128, 131 & 
En-132, 146. 151-152, 168 fc fn, 
169, 235-237, agrees on Panch- 
sfieel, 79, 166; Counsellor of 
Indian Embassy rn, 504; devel- 
opment of heavy mdustnes in, 
540-541; family planning in, 
490- Five Year Plan of 489 540 
542 Ind a s iroogn aon of 387 
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Japtin’s iFivasiOii oi, 578, queb' 
lion of membt'tship in U N oi, 
75, 346 In, rectification drive (30 
April 1957) in, 502 Sc ln-501, 
lelations, with India of, 78, 84, 
Nepal of, 84, Tibet of, 621, 
US.A of, 108-109, 223-224 fn, 
255, 329, Yugoslavia of, 107, 
nver valley commissions of 19, 
State Council of, 76 fn; Supi eme 
State Conference (27 Febrnaiy 
1957) ol, 490 fn 

— Government of, 78-79, 82-83, 
86, 109, 119, 128-129, 134, 
166-167, 174, 176.235,339,359. 
621 

China, Republic of, (Nationalist), 
78, 82, 98 fn, 131, attack on 
Chinese mainland by, 78, eva- 
cuation of Fonnosan Stiai is bv, 
132-133, Government of, 133 
China Sea, 128 

China since Mao (Charles Bettel- 
heim, 1978), 44 fn 
Chinaria, Hiia Singh, 176 fn 
Chinese Militaiy Tribunal, 97 fn 
Chitral, 387 Sc fn 

Chowdhury, Hamidul Huq, 349 
fn; reaction to Soviet views on 
Kashmir, 332 fn 
Chow Tse-mmg, 340 fn 
Christ, Jesus, 407 fn 
Christian Arabs, 409 
Christian Democrats (Italy), 510 fn 
Chundngar, 1 1 , 589 8c fn, appoin- 
ted Prime Minister of Pakistan 
(ISOctobei 1957), 58 
Christian Party (Indonesia), 294 fn 
Class Struggles w the U.S.S R 
(Charles Bettelheun, 1975), 44 
fn 

Cold war, 303, 316, 324-325, 
582-583, 588, 613-614 
Co ombo 38 fn 


Colombo Poweis,51.75, 104, 117g; 
fa 

Colosseum (Rome) 409 
Commerce and Industry, Mmtstn, 
of, 157, 159 fn, 259 
Cominfoi m (Communist Informa 
non Buteau), 242 Sc fn, 319-520 
373 & In 

Comintern (Internationa! Com 
munist Oiganisation), 242 Sc in 
Commonwealth Prime Minister 
Confetence (31 January-8 Feb 
ruary 1955, London). 75 & fn 
131 & fn, (28 June-6 July 1956 
London), 376, 406, 410- 11 1, 491 
(26 June-5 July 1957, London) 
516 & fn 

Communism, 213, 228, 230, 254 
475-476 

Communists, Chinese, 133 fn, 413 
French, 341 in, Indian. 267 fn 
319-320, Italian, 307, 319 
Communist Paity of Burma, 319 
322 

of China, 76 fn, 502 & fn-503 & 
fn 

— . of India, 94, 101-102 fn, 137, 
297. 318-321,359,378-381,458 
— , of Indonesia, 294, 319 
— , of Soviet Union, 248, 320, 359 
Twentieth Congiess of (14-25 
Februaiy 1956, Moscow), 355 L 
fn-356, 357 Sc fn-360 
CornniuTiist Powers, nieettng of 
(14-16 November 1957, Mos 
tow), 621 & fn 

Community Development, Mims 
try of. 4S0-48I 

Community development piojects, 
126 fh, 155-156, 270, 440-442, 
478-481, 528, ,530, 562 fn, 610 
Companies Bill (1956), 58 fn, 267 & 
fn 

Comjiany l,aw Commit ee 58 fn 



Index 

Conferences, of Central and State 
Ministers ot Agritulture (28 
June - I July 1956, Mussoorie), 
390-393, 425-426, 428; of Devel- 
opment Commissioners (29-30 
Apiil 1957, Mussoorie) 490 R: fn; 
of Ministers of Cooperation f i-4 
July 1956, Mussoone), 391 & £n, 
of Presiding Officers (1-4 
November 1955. Shillong), 
262-263 

Congo, 109 fn 

Congress, Indian National, 63, 102 
fn, 123, 280, 297 fn, 345-346, 363 
fn, 379 fn, 385, 387 fn, 435, 
437-438, 458. and agrarian 
movement, 534-535. election for 
Presidentship of, 68; formation 
of (1885), 533; majority in Parli- 
ament of, 484 fn, moderates and 
extremists in, 534; session at 
Amiitsar (1919) of, 344, 437-438, 
at Amritsar (7-12 February 1956) 
of, 343 & fn; at Avadi (21 Janu- 
ary 1955) ot, 123, 125, 137, 143, 
457, and its icsolutions, 126, 
380, 404 

Congress Parliamentary Patty. 55, 
101 fn, 484 fn 

Congress Socialist Party. 347 fn, 
458 in, 601 fn 

Congress Working Committee, 
26.5, 300. 34,3, Avadi le.solufton 
‘Cali VO the Nation’ (23 jamiary 
1956) of, .343: meetings and reso- 
lution.s of fl3-HOctobei 195.5, 
New Delhi), 279-28!; (8-9 
Novi’inber 1955, New Delhi), 
296 fn, (16-17 November 1957, 
New Delhi), 602 

Gomel vative Party (Canada), 601 
fn 

Constituent Absemhly of India, 57, 
44 399 fn 


63 / 

Constituent Assembly of Pakistan 
73 2c fn, 136 

Consiituuonof India.75 287,43", 
The Constitution (Fust Amend- 
ment Act. 1951), 55 fa; tThiid 
Amendment Bill, 1954), 61-62. 
90, Act (1955), 62 fa, /Fourth 
Amendment Bill, (1954), 56-60 
Sc fn. 141.143-144, Act(1955i,60 
fa; (Ninth Amendment Bill, 
1956), 432 & fa; Concurrent List 
ot,61 fn, Sixth Schedule of. 557, 
559 623. Seventh Schedule of, 
61, Preamble and Directive 
Principles of State Police of, 12,5 
fa 

Cooperative farming, 391 & fn-392, 
479, 529-530, 550 
Coopera me movement, 441, and 
credit societies, 391 fa 
Coorg, H 
Copenhagen, 499 
Cordoba (Spain), 454 
Council of Scientific and Indus- 
tual Research (C S 1 R ), 1 19 fa, 
160fn, 278 fn 
Cracow (Poland), 206 
Crimea, 209 

Croatia (Yugoslavia). 218, 228 
CYusades (1 189), 409 & fn, 410, 453 
Cunha.PauloA V..316fn-317 
Cutch (Kachchh), HI. 334 fn 396 
fa 

Cyrankiewiu.. Joief (Prime Minis- 
tei of Czechoslovakia), 206 & fn, 
379 fn, 444 fa; visits India (3-16 
January 1958), 627 & fa 
Cyprus, 74 fn, 306 & fn, 354, 364 & 
fa-.365, 417-418 & fa, 504, Com- 
mission for Constitution for, 
418 fa 

Czechoslovakia, 154, 182,200-201. 
205-206 fa, 239-240, 284 & fn, 
290 4’’4550 59 fn 
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Dadra, 6 fn, 17 In 
Dairen (People’s China), 
Dalhousie, 1, 4 

Dalai Lain a of Tibet, 77 k fn, 83, 
167 & fn, visits India (December 
1956), 462, 473 

Damascus, 406-409, 454, 499 
Damodar Valley Scheme, inaugu- 
ration of Konar Dam in, 285 & 
fn 

Darjeeling, 71, 619 
Das, C.R , death of, 2 k fn 
— , Banarasi, 495 fn 
— , Justice Jagannacha, 520 fn 
— , Seth Govind, 144 fn 
Dawn, 361 fn 

Defence, Ministry of, 159 fn, 482 fn 
Dehra Dun, 135 fn 
Delhi, 2-4, 7, 15. 18. 23. 34, 48, 63. 
69, 85, 98-99, 101, 105-106. 109. 
116, 119, 123, 129, 149-150, 152, 
161-162, 225-226, 252 & fn, 268, 
270, 288, 294, 296,319, 331,342 
fn, 398, 417, 437, 449, 456, 461, 
490, 508, 532-533 fn, 545, 547, 
551, 589. 619, 627, State 
Government of. 389 see also 
New Delhi 

Delhi University, 22, 532 fn 
Denmaik, 491, i99 In, 511 fn, 624 
Deng Xiaoping (Teng H-sio-Ping), 
503 & fn 

Deshmukh, C D., (Vol. 1, p. 484), 
on Appellate Bank Tribunal’s 
Award, 33 & fn, setting up of a 
State Bank of India, HO & fn, 
and budget proposals, 141-142 
fn, resigns as Finance Minister 
(18 June 1956), 398 &: En-399 
Deva, Acharya Narendra, 347 fir, 
death of, 347 

Dey, S.K (Vol 3, p 541), appointed 
Minister for Community Deve- 
lopment, 441 


Dhcbar, U.N , (Vol. 2, p, 512), 55 & 
In 

Dinh-Diem, Ngo, (President oi 
South Vietnam). 88 8c fn, 193 S; 
fn, assassination of, 88 fn, con 
tlift wifh rival gioups, 147 fn 
175 fn 

Dirac, PAM, attends Indian 
Science Congress (1955), 122 fn 
Disarmament Conference (Lon 
don), 501 fn 
Diu, 7 fn 

Diwakai.R.R (Vol l,p 251), 257 
&fn 

Dixon, Piet son, 591 & In, on 
Kashmir issue at U.N , .591-592 
& in 

Djakarta, 51, 75, 85, 149 fn, 160 
Do Bigha Zamui (‘Two acres of 
land’, a Hindi film), 219 & fn 
Dubiovnik (Ragusa) (Yugoslavia) 
205 

Dulles, J F. (Vol 2, p 567), attends 
Foieign Ministers Conteiente 
(27 Octobei-16 Novembei 1955 
Geneva), 283 & fn. issues state 
merit with Pottuguese Foreign 
Munster on U.S S.R policv on 
Goa and Kashmir, 316 & fn-317 
8c fn, 324, 329. 332. 3,56, state 
ments, on Formosan issue, 133 
&fn, 151, 1681n,onnucleai tests 
by U.S A , 338 8e fn, on Suec 
Canal fiisis 443; asks foi Neh 
ru’s ajrpiaisal of Twentieth 
Congress of Soviet Communist 
Pai ty, 355-357; visits India (9- 1 0 
March 1956), 349 k fn-350 
Yugoslavia, 305 & fn 
Durand Ltne, 350 8: fn, 352 
Dusscldorf (West Germany), 202 
Duu, S , 18 fn, visits Hanoi and 
Pnom Peuh (between 7 and 22 
Angus 1954) 4 fn 18 
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Dwaikadat! vs. Sholapur Spuming 
CIo , (law-suit), 56 fn, 58 

Earth satellites (Sputniks), launch- 
ing of fust (4 October 1957) and 
second (5 November 1957) b> 
U S.S R , 611 in 

Eden, Anthony, (Vol 2, p 528), 220 
k fn, 227-228, 410, attends Four 
power Conference (18-23 July 
1955, Geneva), 192 fn, 238 k fn; 
coi responds with USSR on 
Baghdad Pact, 372 In; on parity 
of U.K with other Great Pow- 
ers, 338 fn; on nuclear tests by 
U K,, 338 fn; on Suez Canal cri- 
sis, 401, on II.SS.R -India 
friendship, 3 1 1 fn 

Education, Ministry of, 22. 28 8c fn- 
29 & fn, 105 

Egypt, 135 fn, 149-150, 270, 371, 
408, 414, 416, 444, 452-454, 464, 
499 & fn, 514, 516; American 
refusal to aid Aswan dam con- 
struction by, 417 & fn: Anglo- 
Fiench attack on, 465 fn-466 8c 
fn. Government of, 221, 284, 289 
k fn, 455-456, 462fn, 465fn; 
Israel’s attack on, 153; National 
Assembly of, 500 fn; nationaliza- 
tion of Suez Canal by, 395 8c fn, 
418, 455 8c fn-456; opposes 
Tutko-Iraqi pact, 135 8c fn, 245, 
signs pacts with Syria and Saudi 
Arabia, 221, 291 & fn, 353 

EigbtKn Fifty-Seven (S.N Sen, 
1957), 532 

1857, War of, .531-532, 536 

Einstein, Albert, 487 8c fn 

Eire see Ireland 

Eisenhower, Dwight David, (Vol 
3,p 167), 96 &fn, 109,239,376; 
attends Four Power Conference 
18-23 J lyl965 Geneva 192 
In 234 239- illness of 406 on 


Formosan issue, 127 & m-128, 
129 In, 133, 168 fn, on nuclear 
w'eapons and peace, 96 fn, (re- 
elected President of U S A (6 
November 1956), 468 Sc fn, 475 & 
fn 

Eisenhower Doctrine, 475 & fn, 
500, 560 

el'Nabuisi, Suleiman, dismissal of 
Government in Jordan of, 486 
fn 

Elizabeth II (Queen of England), 
(Vol 2, p 556), 221 
Ensminger, Douglas, 616 fn, on 
Indian agriculture, 616 
Essential Commodities (Amend- 
ment) Bill (1 June 1957), 493 k 
fn 

England see United Kingdom 
Ethiopia, 444 
Eurasian continent, 453 
Europe, 37, 105, 109, 139, 153, 165, 
174, 201-204,218, 226,235,237, 
239. 241-243.252. 254,273,283, 
303-304, 305fn, 341, 407-409. 
412. 421, 453-454, 458, 475, 
508-509, 512-514, 517, 592, 595, 
613-614 

— , Central, 219, 475 
— , Eastern, 109, 164, 172-173 fn, 
185, 200-202, 213, 231, 239-241, 
290 fn, 379. 410, 414-415, 467, 
476, 510, 512-513, 541, 592, 594, 
624 fn 

— , Southern, 228 
— , Western, 199, 228, 233, 266, 293, 
414, 510, 512, 594 
European Army, 37 fn 
European Defence Cz^mmittee 
(E.D C.), 37 

European Ec(?nomic Committee 
(E E.C), 159 fn 
European Union, 614 
Evercs Mount 620 
Exjjenditure Tai Act (1957 539 
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txiernaJ Affairs, Ministry nf, ]60 
fn, 

Far East, S';, 53, 108-109, 127, 120, 
13M')2, 13*1. 151-152, 163, 174, 
192,200.202,218,234-236 241. 
254, 516 ln-317 fn, 351 

see also East Asia 
Farouk, Fouad (King of EgyptX 
(VoL 2, p mi 135 
'"asosnj, 258 

Faure, Edgai, 192 fn, 315 & /« 
Finance, Ministry of, 178, 183, 470; 
Economic Department of, 154; 
embaigo on foreign exchange 
commitments by, 470-472 
Finance Bill (1957), 546 & fn 
Finland, 323 fn, 491. 499 fn, 51 1 & 
In 

Five Principles see Panchsheel 
Five Veai Plans, 7<i~77, 411, 477, 
505-506, 519, 522, 524, 527, 598 
Five Year Plan, fust, 13, 142, 177, 
179, 189. 214, 394, 400 fn, 413, 
433 & fn, 438, 548 
- second, 48, .53, 72. 1 10. 11 5, 120, 
122, 126, 142, 154-156, 177- ISO. 
188, 190 In, 224, 256, 268-270, 
279, 288. 33.3, 337. 346 & fn, 348. 
362, 370-371, 377. 380, 392-393, 
423, ?23, 433 & fn, 438, 140 fn, 
450, 469, 171, 475, 479, 489, .522, 
525, 530, 561, 58.5. 598, 600. 607, 
repoic of, 390, 394-395, 412 
''loicnce, 514 

'^oodand Agncultute, Ministry of, 
371, 429 fn. 441.600 
"oodgrains Enquiry Committee 
I'Asoka Mehu Committee). 
600-601 & fn 

For a l^asiing Peace and For a Peo- 
ple’s Democracy (Bucharest). 
320 

'ord Foundation, 11, 616 fn 
mreign MmiStei-s Conference 


(27 f>rtobtr-]6 November 1955 
Geneva), .304, 313 & fn-3l5, 324 
Foi niona see Taiwan 
Formosa Government see China, 
Republic of (Nationalist) 
Formo,sa Straits, ,339 fn 
Four Pow'er Conference { 18-23 July 
1955, Geneva), 174 & fn, 192 & 
fn. 221, 223. 227, 234 S: fn, 238 & 
fn, 592 

Fragments from My Dairy ( Maxim 
Gorky) 216 fn 

France, 1 40, 1 60 fn, 292 & fn, 3 1 5 fn, 
328, 416, 419, 463 & fn. 464-465. 
509, 592, 595; and Algerian issue. 
284, 327 fn, 354 & fn, 364. 386 fn, 
and Foreign iMinisteis Confer- 
ence (27 October- 16 November 
1955, Geneva), 283 & fn. 315. 
Eour Powei Conference (18-23 
July 1955, Geneva), 192 fn; and 
Geitnan leairnament, 153, 202 
231, and Iniernational Supervi 
sory Commissions on Indo 
China, 4, 18; asks Egypt and 
Israel to reasefite, 463 & fn, and 
Suez Canal issue, 393 fn, 455 fn, 
465 fn. attack on Egypt by, 466 & 
fn, Bao Dai's residence in. 108, 
H7; Cabinet of, 284 fn, 464; 
elections in (1956), 341, Govern- 
ment of, 4 fn, 6 fn, 71 3c fn, 284 in, 
354 fn, 414 - 415 ; making of 
hydrogen bomb by, 516, 
National Assembly of, 140 fn, 
3 1 5 fn, participation in Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency of 
292 Sc fn. 293; policy towards 
Ngo Dinh-Diem of, 175 fn; 
telusal 10 supply arms to Egypt 
by. 290; Settlements in India of, 
6fn, }7,r?0tn, 71 fe fn, 78; sign- 
ing of Austrian tieaty (15 May 
195,5} by, 173 & fn: South East 
As a Treaty s gned by 48 fn 
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Franco, Gfiiful, SS7 fu 
Fratit(>--Sf>vK't tK-aJy (i9'H), 109 & 

In 

Fieiuh Rfv«*Uuion, 198-199 
FientW Souahsl Pauy. ll'i !n 

GadgJl D.R , 179 k in 
Gaillaiil, I-dix, formaiion of 
Govensmcnt us Algeria by 
(1957), 595 fn 
Gand-ak nver, 7, °5 
Gandhi. Mahatma, 294, 299, 3%, 
402, 434, 466, 533-534, 5B2-584, 
618, national Tnovemem under, 
535-536 

Ganga iivei, 42-4,3 
Gangtok. 619-620 
Gaza strip, 153 fn, taptuu* by Israel 
of, 463 fo 

General elections {25 Februaiy to 
12 March 19.57}. 287.401 fn,473 
Sc In, 484-485 

Geneva, 6, 36, 38, 83, 146. 192. 233. 
260, Sninnnt (.outfrenc e m (!8- 
23 July 19,55}, 192fn.,3!2-.3i:; 
Geneva agieemesnon Indo-Ghsna 
(21 July 1051), i lit, 70. 147, 152. 
1% 175-176, 103-2.55 _ 

Geneva Conferents; orr Korea tnrd 
Jndo-Ghma { 1954), 83, 193. 302. 
401 

Georgia {l'.S.SR.), 215. 228 
Germany, 192, 216, 2.35, 2.18 S; fn, 
2.54-2,55. 267. 283, 304, 412. 416; 
armies of, 467; detnund fot iim- 
hcatusn of, 173 fc hv 174, 241. 
3l3Skin-M4 In, 333. 502; tpu'S- 
lirsii of reaunaEtietsi ul, 109, 15h 
201-262. 231 , 237-2.38 k in, 239. 
467 

East iGerrtt.tn neitKatatic 
Kepubla). 200. 238-239, 283. 
304.333, 412 

West (h'dej;il Republi< of 
Gmnany), lOH fn. 109, 139. 100 

fn 232 fn 312 k fn 376 406 


412-413. 47S, 561, 586, joins 
N A.T O alliance, 172 k fn 
174, 283, 304, S33 
Ghana, 516 

Gokbale, Gopal Krishna, 534 & fn 
Ghosh, Ajoy, 137 fn 
Ghosh, J.C., 20 & in 
Gila Rahasya (E G Tilak), 534 In 
Glufab, General John Bagot, 
(Glubb Pasha), 353 k in 
Goa, 50 gc In, 145 in, 261 , 266 & fn, 
325, 3o6, 360 fn 379 fn, joint 
statement by Portuguese For- 
eign Minister and Dulles on 
Goan issue, 316 & fn-3l7 & In, 
324, 329, 332, 340, Portuguese 
colonial policy and repression 
in, 6 & ffi-7, 16 fn-17 In, 35-36, 
182 8c fn. 194 8c fn, 252 Sc £n, 
267-258, 285 8c fn 
Goa National Congress, 182 fn 
Gobi desert, 620 

Gokhale Institute of Politics and 
Economics, (Pune), 179 fn 
Gorky, Maxim, 216 & /n 
Cosplan see Soviet State lr*lanning 
Commission 

Giamdan movemeni, 550, 562 Sc fn, 
597; Conference on 120-23 Sep- 
tember 1957. Mysore), 562 & fn 
Gieat Powers, 221, 256, 291-292, 
327, 338 fn, 486, 500, 560, 591, 
613 

Greater Delhi, 385 fu 
Greece, 107, 244 fn, 306 & fn, 364 
{n-365; ambassador of (in Lon- 
don), 364 £n. Government of, 
306 fn, 364 fn 
t^reek Cypriots, 364 fn 
Giegotian Calendar, 277 
Gitimyko, A., 173 fn 
Chow'More-Food Campaign, 506 
Giiha, A.C„ 399 S; in 
Gujarat, 296 fn, 334 fn, 347 fa, 396, 
399 In, 402, 421,434-435 
Gulbarga 34 fa 
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Gurmatii, M R., 73 fn 
Guwahati, 619 

|Hadi] Messali, Hi In 
Hainan islands, 5 fn 
Haj pjigrinns, 457 fn, 453 
Hamburg (F R.G.), 413-414, Mayor 
of, 413 

Hamilton, Alexander, 383 & fn 
Haminarskjold, Dag, 109 & In, 
118-119 

Hanging Gardens {Bombay), 515 
Hankorv, 86 

Hanoi {Ho Chi Minh City), 4 fn, 
63, 87 

Hans Raj, Rairada, 1 &; /n 
Haryana. 385 fn 

Haryana Review ' Development 
Board, 19 fn 

Hashem, Ibrahim, 332 fn 
Hatta, M. {Vol 2, p 222], visits 
Delhi (October 1955), 294 
Hazaribagh district (Bihar), 285 fn 
High Court, (Delhi), 94, (Indore), 
423 

Himachal Pradesh, 3, 71 fn, 345 fn, 
377 fn, 385 & fn 

Himachal Pradesh State, com- 
munity projects and national 
extension service in, 14 
Himalayan Mountaineering Insti- 
tute (Darjeeling), inauguration 
of, 71,619 

Himalayas, 1-2, 32, 544, 546 
Hindu Code bills, 31, 49, 75, 
HO-141, 144, 176, 384 
Hindu Law of Adoption and 
Maintenance Bill (1956), 384 fn 
Hindu Mahasabha, 194 fn, 446, 631 
■in 

Hindu Marriages Bill see Special 
Marriages Bill 

Hindu Marriage and Divorce Bill 
(1956), 52 & fn, 369 


Hindu Minority and Guardianship 
Bill (19.56}, 384 fn 
Hindu Succession Act (1956), 52 & 
fn, 144, 176, 369 &fii, 384 fn 
Hiroshima. 582 

History of the Indian Mutiny, The 
{George Bruce Malleson, 3 
Vols ), 531 fn 

History of the Sepoy War (John 
William Kaye), 531 fn 
Hitler, Adolf, (Vol, i , p 6). 253, 305 
fn 

Hoa Plao, 147 fn 

Ho Chi Minh, (Vol. 2, p. 1 7), 18. 79 
fn, 87-88, 148 fn 

Home, 14th Earl of, (Alec Dou 
glas), 220 & fn. 294 
Home, Ministry of, 119, 275 
Hong Kong, 5 fn, 174 
Hoshiarpur (Punjab), 377 
House of Commons (British), 311 
fn, 349 in, 500 fn 
House of People see Lok Sabha 
House of Representatives (U.S A.), 
37 fn 

House of Representatives (Sn 
Lanka), 381 fn 

Hungary, 218, 239; communism 
and nationalist uprising (1956) 
in, 464, 467; formation of all- 
party government in, 463 Sc fn; 
gains admission to U.N,, 323 & 
fn: proposed withdrawal of 
,Soviei troops from, 465 Sc in, 551 
Sc In 

Hussain, ifakir, (Vol I,p 439), 436 
k fn 

Hussein, King, (King of Jordan), 
353, 486 fn 

Hyderabad, 53, 250. 468 fn 
Hyderabad State. 14, 34, 71 fn, 319 
Hydrogen bomb, 98, 201, 233-234, 
338-339 



eiand, 364 & fn 
iperiai Bank of India, 1 10 & fn 
idependence Day, of India, 15, 
257 Cn, 406, 531, of Pakistan, 16 
idia, Government of, 6 fn-7, 17 & 
fn, 23, 32-33 & fn, 61 fn, 121, 123, 
138, 143, 157, 176, 183, 190,259, 
266 k fn-267 fn, 309 fn, 311, 316 
fn, 382, .385, 387 fn, 396 fn, 398 
fn-399, 402, 429 fn, 432-4“3 & fn, 
437-439, 448, 456 fn, 470, 493 & 
fn-494, 519 fn-522, 530, 537 
. East, 449 
, North, 437, 449 
South, 123, 296, 337 
, West, 296 

idia China Agreement on Tibet 
(29 Apul 1954), 79 fn 
idia Independmt (Charles Bet- 
teiheim, 1968), 44 fn 
idian Army, 17 fn, 332 fn 
idian Cabinet see Ciabinet 
(Centia!) 

idian Civil Service (I C.S.), 18 fn, 
158 fn-160 fn, ,392 fn, 429 fn 
idian Institute of Public Admin- 
istration, 190 fn 

idian Labour Conference (U-12 
July 1957. Nev/ Delhi), 521 Sc fn 
N S De/hr, 50, 6,3 fn 
idian Ocean, 149 fn 
idian Sc lemc Congres,s (4-8 Jan- 
uary 19-55, Baioda), 122 & fn, (4 
Januaiy 1956, Agia), ,339 Sc fn 
idian Siaiisnral Insiitute. 1 11, 121 
jdian WiU of Ti}de[iendt'n< c, 1857 
(V D, Savark.rr. 1909), 5.31 fn 
ido-Bu t mese I ,(>an Agi cement (17 
Octobi'r 195.5J, 294 fn 
ido-Ceylonesc Agreement (on 
Indians in Sn I^nka, 19 Janu- 
ary 1954). 50 fti 

ido-China, 76 fn, 108, 136, 145 fn- 
146,165,169,175.221.235,254, 
260 270 332 CAr eva CAnv - 


tionon,36, 152, 193, 302; India's 

policy towards, 17, 35-36fn 89- 
meeting at Delhi of Interna- 
tional Supervisory Commissions 
m (August 1954), 4-5, 17 - 18 ; 
Nehru’s visit to, 69, 74, 87 ; 
warning against Communist 
attack on, 339 fn 

Indonesia, 628; and Chinese 
nationality issue, 80; attitude 
towards South East Asian Con- 
ference, 36, 48, Asian-Aftican 
Conference in. 137, 163, 167, 
171, Colombo Powers Confer- 
ence in, 51 fn, 75; Commission 
of Enquiry for crash of 'Kash- 
mir Princess by, 175; Commu- 
nists support to insurrections 
m, 339, Embassy of U S A m, 
162; Government of, 161,b(eh- 
ru’s visit to. 104, 108, 120, visits 
to India of Prime Minister, 
Vice-Presidentand Presidentof, 
51. 294, 444 
Indore, 26, 423 

Industrial Revolution, 199.260, 293 
Industry, Ministry of, 159 fn 
Institute of Himalayan Mountai- 
neering see Himalayan Moun- 
taineering Institute 
Institute for Buddhist Research and 
Studies (Gangtok), 622 
Insurance Act (1953), 58 
Intermediate Range Ballistic Mis- 
siles (I, R.B.M.), 624 fn 
hnemational Affairs (London), 482 
Internanonai Atomic Energy- 

Agency, 292 & fn 

International Commission to 

supervise elections in Sudan, 
289 fn 

International Court of Justice (The 
Hague), debate on Portugal vs 
India at, 563, 589 

latcmational Red Oro« (19th »e*- 
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sion, 28-30 October 1957. New 
Delhi) 589 & fn 

International Supervisory Com- 
missiuns on Iit'lo-Clhin.i, 1, )H 
International Union foi Conserva- 
tion of Nature and Natural 
Resources (Brussels). 544 
Iran, 487 fn; attitude towards 
Baghdad Pact, of, 363; Shah of 
seePahlavi, Muhammad Reza 
Iraq, 487 In; and Baghdad Pact, 300 
& fn, 353, 499 fn, 504; and Syria, 
588; at the Asian-African Con- 
ference, 363-164, martial law in 
(May 1956), 499 Sc fn; military 
pact with Turkey of, 245; policy 
towards Egypt of, 153 
Iraqi-Turkish Pact, 1 53 Sc fn, 245 fn 
Ireland, 323 fn, 406, 411 & fn-4!2, 
uprising in (1916), 411 
Iron and Steel, Ministry of, 259 
Islami Jamait, 437 S: fn 
Islamic Calendar, 277 fn 
Islamic Paity (Indonesia), 294 8: fn 
Israailia, 463 fn 
Ismur, 306 fn 
Ispahan!, M A., 73 fn 
Israel, 409; attack on Egypt by, 463 
fn, 475, 501; conliict with Aiah 
States and Egypt, 152-153, lit). 
463; Government ot, 290, omis- 
sion from Asian-African Con- 
fereme of, 118. policy of India 
towards, 118, 290, UK and 
U.S.A. towards, 291 
Istanbul, 306 fn 

Italy, 208 fn, 253 fn, 342 fn, 426, 
510; Government of, 306-307, 
323 fn; industrialization in, 
306-307 

Jam. Ajit Prasad, (Vol, 2, p. 43.5), 
appointed Minister of Food and 
Agriculture (1954-59). 98i on 
food controls 526 fn 599 fe fn 


Taiandh.ar, 435 fn 
Jalliaiiwala Bagh Massacre (1919), 
34-1 

Janiia Miiha Islamia (New Delhi), 
160 fn 

Jammu and Kashmir, 159 fn, 316 
til, 3H7 In; lomniusiity projects 
and national extension service 
in, 1 1; Constituent Assembly of, 
474 fn; floods in, 545, 553; inte 
gration with India of, 473 fn-474 
fn 

Jamnagar, 417 
Jamuna river, 449 
JanSangh, Bliartiy.i, 380, 437 
Japan, 118, ISlfn, 160 fn,.318, 426, 
564 In, 569, 573, 575, 581, 
583-584; 598, admission to U N 
Security Council (I July 1957), 
576, American forces in, 576, 
Government of, 576-577, 580, 
Nehru's visit to (4-1,3 October 
1957), 563-565, and Note on, 
564-580; relations with People s 
China and Korea, 57S, 582, 
Soviet pact with (1 June 1955), 
232 k fn 

Jarring, Gunnar, 487 & /h 
Jarring Report (on Kashmir), 487 & 
(n-488, 551 fn, 563 fn 
Java, 161 
Jeddah, 454 
Jha, C..S , 160 & /n 
Jodhpur, students' arrest m, 552 fn. 
John, St. the Baptist, 407 fe fn 
Jordan, 153; and Asian-African 
Conference, 164; and Syria, 588, 
aims supply by U.S.A, to, 560, at 
the League of Arab States meet 
(Cairo), 135 fn; disorders in, 486, 
.516; gains admission to U N , 
323 fn; attitude toward.s Bagh 
dad Pact of, 332, 353 
Junagadh 468 
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Kabir, Humayun, 29 fn 
Kadar. Janos, iormation of 
Govrinmt'nt in Hungary bv, iGS 
tn 

Kaganovuh, L., 2i7 Sc fn 
Kaiiyugii, Til fn 
Kamaknia (Japan), 574 
Kampuchea (Cambodia), and 
Asiaisi- African Conference, 165, 
and Geneva Conference, 36, 175; 
and Iniernalional SupHvisoiy 
Commission, 4. !8, gams admis- 
sion to CM., 323 fn; Govern- 
mem of. 4 fn. 89 & fn. 108, 175, 
monarcliy m, 136-137, Nehiu’,? 
vrsit 1 ( 1 , 87; it^nguanon of Prime 
Minister oi, .361 
Ka!Kiier!j!ing.i, 7!, 619 
Kapooi, Raj, 21^^ tn 
Karachi, 349-350 & fn, 3.52, .504 , 523 
fn 

Kailovy Vary, film festival at. 219 
fn 

Kaive, n,G , 190 Sit fn, apiviinied 
Chan nun ol Village and Small 
Scale fmhJstiies (sc\ond Five 
Year Plan) Cominiuet* {28 June 
1955), 190 & fn 
Kashi Vidy-ipith, 317 in 
Kashmir, issm' oi, 16 fn, 84, 182, 
379 fn, 44‘1, 468, 188. 504, 545. 
590-592 ^ In, 597, .md Set uriiy 
C nufK d, 372, 387, 473, ,5.51 , .563, 
S; f‘n, ,588; Anglo-Amenian 
polity on, 321; bolder ivuideuts 
m, 468, Jntang’s report on, 487 
tc In- 188; Pakistan’s plea to 
SKA’FO lor plebiscite m, 
349-350 it fn, '152, 360 ft im361 K 
tn; sabotage in, 5.5,>1 fe fn; Soviet 
polity on, 316 & in, 329, 332. 
and Pakisati's it-aefion to, ,332 
fn; tiials lot bomb explosions 
m 558 ft fo 


Kashmir Political Conference, 588 
fn 

Kashmir Princess (Air-India 

airplane), disaster of. 149 & fn, 
161. 174, 340 & fn; commission 
of enquiry by Indonesian 
Government on crash of, 175 & 
fn 

Kathmandu (Nepal), 85 
Katju, Kailash Nath, (Vol 2, p 
323), appointed Defence 

Minister, 119 

Kaye, John William, 531 &: fn 
Kazan (Russians F.S R.), 216 
Kazan University, 216 
Kazhakistan, 203, 215 
Kefldvik (Iceland), 364 tn 
Kenya, 220 fn 
Kerala, 484 fn, 561 fn 
Keielia (Finland), 5U 
Kesan (Pune), 534 
Khadakvasala (Punej, 185 fe fn 
Khajiar, 1-2 
Kbalsa Dal, 102 fn 
Khan, Abdul Ghaffar, (Vol. 1. p 
279), 147 

Abdul Qayyum, (Vol l,p. 326), 
73 fn 

Akbar, (Vol. 2, p. 359), 523 & fn 
Ayub, 73 fn 
M, Naim, 148 & fn. 
visits India, 149 8c fti-150 
Sardar Bahadur, 73 fn 
Khan Sahib, (Vol. 1, p 279), 73 & 
tn, visits Delhi, 129 
Kbamia, Mehr Chand, 98 & fn 
Khartoum. 516 

Khmer, national armed forces, 84 
fn 

Khru-shthev, N.S. 217 & fn, 415, 
593; on admission of, 18 coun- 
tries to U.N., 323, on colonial- 
ism, 318 &£u. on CP.L, 319, on 
Goa and Kashmir. 316 8c fn-317. 
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on heavy industries, 322-323. on 
StaJin, 357 fn; supports giowth 
of popuiadon in U.S S.R , 222, 
visits India (18 November-! 
December and 7-14 December 
1955), 271 fn. 295. 300-301. 
304-305 k fn. 309 Sc En-3L0, 315 
k fn-3!6 & fn, 317-318 & fn. 
319-323, 326, 356-363, 372 &fn. 
4J0, UK, 451, Yugoslavia {26 
May-5 June 1955). 173 fn, 244 
Kidwai, A.J., 160 & /n 
— , Rafi Ahmed, (Voi 1, p. 217), 
death of, 69 

Kohima, Naga Convention at 
(22-26 August 1957), 557-558 
Konar dam (Bihar), inauguration 
of, 285 & fn 

Korea. 4-5, 83-84, 152, 163, 235, 
254, 359 fn, 587 
— , South, (Republic of), 351 
Korean armistice, 97 
Korean war, 127-128, 255, 339 fn 
Kosi river, project of, 19 fn, Hoods 
in, 7, 9 

Kotelawala, John, (Vol, 3, p. 405), 
1 64 Sc In: resign s as Presiden t of 
Sri Lanka (11 April 1956), 37S 
fn; visas India (6-!(i October 
1954), ,52 fn 
Kremlin, 208 

Krishnamachau.T T., 99 fn, 363 & 
/n, 456 8; fn, 546-547; fus visits 
abroad to seek economicaid (17 
September-25 October 1957), 
561 

Krishak Sranuk Party (Pakistan), 
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Liu Shaoqi (Liu Shao-Chi), 76 Sc fn 
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220-221 227 232 fn 236 364 fn 
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fn 
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(1957) 486 fn 
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6 fn 
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Macmillan, H., 220 & In, 227, 236 
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national extension service m, 14 
Madras, 123, 125, 282. 364 fn. 399: 
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fn-436 
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296 fn 
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fn 
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fn 
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(25 June 1957), 601, on Com- 
panies Bill, 267 fn 
Meiji (era), 566 
Melbourne, 51Hn 
Menderes, Adnam, 244 & fn; 
visits \’ugoslavia, (4-9 May 
1955). 244 

Mendes- France, Pierre, (Vol, 3, p 
576), on French settlements in 
India, 6 & in, 17 

Menon, P. Govmda, resigned as 
Chief Minister of Travancore- 
Cochin State (11 March 1956), 
364 fn 

— , V.K. Krishna, (Vol. 1, p. 217), 
221, on Algerian issue, 327 fn; 
attends Asian - African Confer- 
ence as member of Political 
Committee, 160 and London 
Conference on Suez Canal issue, 
401, 443-444 & fn; on Baghdad 
Pact and S.E.A.T.O, 314; on 
Suez Canal issue, 455-456; visits 
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Menshikov, Michael, 320 & fn 
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499-500, 516-517 

Middle East Defence Organization, 
(M,E.D.O.). 300-302 
Mikoyan, A 1 . 217 Sc /n, on dissolu- 
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363 Sc fn 

Mirza Iskander, (Vol. 3, p, 567), 73 
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1955), 250 fn; on Kashmir issue, 
361 fa; vi,sits India (H-18 May 
1955J 129 182 360 
Mohd nmad Ghulara Governor 


General of Pakistan), (Vol. 1, p 
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283 & fn 

Mongolia, People’s Republic of, 82 
487 fn 
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Morocco, 284, 354; its Govern- 
ment’s agreement with the 
Fiench, 354 fn 

Moscow, 320, 338 fn, 416, 548 fn, 
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453),4I8& fn 
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Muslim League, in Malabai, 437, 
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tion of (1945), 253 fn 
Mussoorie 390-391 fn 425 426 
428 
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ence of Central and State Minis- 
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Naga Hills District, 558, 622 
Naga tribes, 557-558, convention 
of (22-26 August 1957, Kohima), 
556 & fn, 558-559, 622, and its 
resolutions, 556 fn, 558-559 
Naga National Council, demand 
for Naga State, 363 fn 
Nagar-Haveii, 6 fn, 17 fn 
Nagasaki, atoria bomb explosion 
in, 582 
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fn 

Namchung, 9 fn 
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Napoleon, 198, 511 
Nara (Japan), 572; statue of Buddha 
at, 573 
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Nasser, Game! Abdel, 135 & fn, 149 
&fn, 150,221,270,414,454-455, 
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ence, 164, on Suez Canal issue, 
401 fn, 417, 443 fn-455 fn; signs 
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for arms supply, 284 & fn, 290 & 
fn, 302 

Nathula Pass, 620 
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People’s Consultative Con- 
ference, 77 fn 

National Council of the Confeder- 
ation of Central Government 
Employees Unions, 519 fn 
Nanonal I>cf y 

NDA.) 85&fn 
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155. 178-179,250, 333. 337,370 
& fn, a05-506, 530, 600, meetings 
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and (3-4 June 1957), 492 fn, 
Standing Committee of, 258,337 
National Extension Service, 126 fn, 
155-156, 270, 440-442, 478-479 
National Flag, 257 S: fn 
National Labour Force, 178fn, 181 
fn 

National People’s Congress 
(China), 76 fn. Presidium of, 76 
fn; Standing Committee of, 76 
fn 

Nauonal State University (Tokvo), 
566 

Nationalists (Spanish), 387 fn 
Nationalist Party (Indonesia!, 48 
fn, 294 & fn 

Natural Resources and Saentific 
Research, Ministry of, 1 19 £n 
Nawadah, 252 fn 
Nazis, 109, 174, 238 
Nazi concentration camp, 206 
Nehru, Bnj Kumar, 159 & fn 
— , Jawaharlal, 33 fn, 36 fn, 51 fn, 
63 fn. 67, 79 fn. 99 fn, 101 fn, 108, 
190 fn, 228, 264, 266 fn-267 fn, 
281 fn, 31 4 fn, 331 fn, 334 fn, 338 
fnt-339 fn. 340 fn. 360 fn-36I fn, 
370, 379 fn, 386 fn-387 fn, 398 
fn, 401 fn, 465 fn, 468 fn, 484 fn, 
499 fn-500 fn, 511 fn, 531 fn. 537 
fn, 541 fn, 621 fn 
— , inaugurates, Himalayan 
Mountaineering Institute (Dar- 
jeeling), 71; Indian Science 
Congress, (forty-second session, 
Vadodara), 122. (Agra), 339; 
International Supervisory 
Commissions on Indo-China 
(Delhi), 4, 18; Konar Dam 
(Damodar Valley) 285 

vuiis Alma Ata 215 Ans- 
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han, 86. Athens, 409. Avadi, 123, 
Beograde f Belgrade), 218. Beij- 
ing (Peking), 86. Beirut, 406, 
408, Boon, 576, Bosnia, 218, 
Brioni, 218, 220, Cairo, 135, S82, 
192, 202, 22 1 . 5 1 4. 5 1 6, Calcutta, 
63, Canton, 63. 86, Chamba, 
3-4, Cochin, 50, Copenhagen. 
499, Cracow, 206, Croatia, 218, 
Dairen, 86, Dalhousie. 1, 4, 
Damascus, 409, 499, Datnodar 
Valley. 285. Darjeeling, 71, 
619-620, Denmark, 491, 
Dubrovnik (Ragusa), 205. 218, 
Dusseldorf, 202, Gangtok, 
619-620, Guwahau, 619, Han- 
kow, 86, Hong Kong, 563, 
Hanoi (Ho Chi Minh City), 63, 
87, Khadakvasala, 385, Khajiar. 
2, Khartoum, 516, Kremlin, 208. 
Leningrad, 208, Ljubljana, 218, 
London, 75, 129, 139-140, 220, 
376, 491, 514, 516, Magnito- 
gorsk, 215, Moscow, 208, 
221-222, Mostar. 218, Mukden. 
86, Nanking, 86, Nowa Huta, 
206, Paris, 204, 376. 406, 
414-415, 514, Pathankot, 547, 
Phnom Penh, 87, Prague. 
205-206, 208, Rangoon, 63, 149, 
Rome. 182, 207-208, 220, Sai- 
gon, 87. Salzburg, 204, Sami- 
niketan. 105. Sarajevo, 218, 
Shanghai, 86, Shillong, 639, 
Split, 218, Svetdlovsk, 215. 
Vienna. 204, 208, Vientiane, 87, 
Warsaw, 206-208. Zagreb, 218 
— , on Adenauer, 139, visit to 
U S.S.R by, 239, 266-267; agri- 
cultural production, 371. 400, 
425-431, 492-493, 524-530. 

547-548, 597-610, 625-627, in 
China, 393-394, 428-431, 

489-490, 617-618; Aihtiusa and 
lion- violence 298- Aitalis 181 
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345; Akah Dal, 102-103; Ah Sas 
troamidjojo, 48, Si; Algeria 
cssue of, 284, 354, nationalist 
movement in. 386,414-415, 463 
509, 595; Andhra Stale, Assera 
bly elections in, 138. 143, forma 
non of, 282: antibiotics produc 
tion, 375; Appellate Bank 
Tribunal's award, 32-33, 
Appleby Repoit on administra 
tion. 382-383. 403, 438; Asia, 
situation in, 132; Asian-African 
Conierence (Bandung), 9. 48-49 
51, 75, 104, 108. 117-118, 134 
137, 147, 149-152, 172, impres- 
sions on, 159-171; atomic 
energy, 397-487, and peaceful 
uses of. 98, 260-261 , 293; Geneva 
conference 146; Autonom- 
ous Hills Districts of Assam, 
623; Baghdad Pact, 300-301 ,314, 
324-325, 354. 504; Balkan 

Alliance, 305-306; bank 
employees, 34, strike threat by, 
94-95, 114, 341: basic education, 
103; Ehakra Nangal, 10; Bhat- 
nagar, S.S., death of, 119; Bihar 
and Bengal, Union of, 349; Bol- 
shevik revolution, 119,229-230; 
Buddha, 374, 386; Buddha 
Jayanti, 2500 anniversary of, 
374. 462; Burma, elections in, 
373. 381; Cabinet, changes in 
98-99, 1 19; Calcutta University, 
survey of undergraduate life in, 
20-21; Canada, elections in, 
501-502; caste riots, 562-663. 
587; casteism. 537; Centre and 
State relations, 525-527; Central 
Excise Bill (1956), 433-434; Cen- 
tral Government employees, 
workingconditions of, 519-522; 
Central Statistical Office, 47; 
Chiang Kai-shek, Western 
P supjxjrt to, 108-109 
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151-152, 235-236; Chief Minr 
cers’ Conference, and general 
elections, 286-287; children, care 
for, 21: China (People’s), 72-73, 
489-490, admission to U.N of, 
236-237, agricultural cooperat- 
ives in, 330-331, American pri- 
soners in, 97-98, 128, 152, cen- 
tralization in, 72, class struggle 
in, 504, economic conditions in, 
603-504, education in, 642, fam- 
ily planning in, 490, industry 
in, 540''642, intellectuals’ free- 
dom in, 490, 594t planning in, 
490, population in, Western lea- 
ders’ fears about, 416, rectifica- 
tion movement m, 502-504, 
relations with, Burma of, 80, 82, 
Formosa of, 127-128, 146, 152, 
India of, 79-84, river valley pro- 
jects in, 18-19, students’ demon- 
strations in, 503, workers in, 8, 
19-20, Chinese cultural delega- 
tion, visit to India by, 106; Chi- 
nese maps, 82; cold war, 583, 
614-615; collective farming, 392, 
529; Colombo Powers, 75, 104, 
117; colonialism, 463-464; 
Comintorm, 242, dissolution of. 
373; Comintern, 242; Commit- 
tee for Calendar Reform in 
India, report of, 278; Common- 
wealth, future of, 410, Prime 
Ministers’ Conference (1955), 75. 
131 (1956), 376, 410, (1957),516; 
communal agitations, and dis- 
turbances and organizations, 
39-41, 181, 380. 437, 446-448; 
communaiism, 34-35, 436-448, 
537; communism, 199-200; 
Communists, 437, of India, 320, 
U S.S.R.,320; Communist Party 
of India, 101, relations with 
I SSR. of 318-320 578 

380-38 458 Palghat resoluuoo 


(19-24 April 1936) of, 379-380; 
community projects and 
national extension service, H, 
14, 138, 155-157, 190-19!, 268, 
270. 395, 439-443, 478-481, 490. 
528-530, 608-610, 618, Com- 
ptanies Bill, 58, 267, Conference 
of Heads of Diplomatic Missions 
in Asia and Afiica, 363-364; 
Congress Working Committee, 
‘(Tali to the Nation’ resolution 
by, 343, survey of S R C report 
by, 279-281, 300; Constitution 
of India, amendments m, 56, 
59-62, ratification by State 
Legislatures of, 90, Concurrent 
List of, 61-63, constructive work 
by students. 552, cooperatives, 
609-610, cooperative farming, 
391-393, 395, 529-530. 548-551, 
and China. 392, 394: cottage 
industries, 156, cow slaughter, 
agitation for ban on, 138. 
144-145. Bill on, 144, cultural 
development in India. 127: 
Cyprus, 417-418; Czechoslova- 
kia, 510, impressions of, 205; 
Dalhousie, centenary celebra- 
tions in, i -2, Das, C R , death 
of, 2, Day of Remembrance. 
January 30th, 130: Defence ex- 
penditure, 523-524; Delhi city's 
planning, 225-226; democracy 
and democratic functioning, 
367-368, 484-485; Deshmukh, 
C.D., resignation of, on issue of 
Bombay city’s merger with 
Maharashtra. 398-400, disarma- 
ment. 501, 515-516, 623-624; 
divisive forces, 367, 380-381; 
drought, 58; dominant position 
of U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. and their 
mutual hostility, 253-254; Du- 
rand Line its reference at 
S E-A.T O conf e 350 352, 
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East European countries, situa- 
don m, 240-241. 379, 410-411, 
413-415, 466-467, 474-477. 

510-513, and Soviet Union, 
593-594 and Warsaw Treaty, 
567; ecology, 543-544; economic 
policy and situation in India, 
450-451, 469-472, 492-493, 524, 
547-548, 597-598, 615-618; edu- 
cation, 552; Egypt, elections in, 
500, Anglo-French and Israeli 
attack on, 463-464, and Indian 
reaction, 465-467, relations with 
Western Powers of, 501, town 
planning in, 514: Eisenhower 
Doctrine, 475; Europe, 512-514, 
after the Second World War, 
508-509, architecture in, 
51S-SI5; Everest, Tenzing's 
conquest of, 620, Far East issue, 
5i. 108, 132, 134, 174, 235, U.S. 
policy on. 127, 151; Finland, 
511; Five Y^ar Plans, 72, 477, 
522, first, 155, 177-178, 394, 433, 
522, second, 115, J20-12J, 142. 
154-155, 177, 179-180, 224, 337, 
346, 370-371, 377, 380. 394-395, 
412-413, 425-429, 433, 450-451, 
469, 475, 489, 522, 524-525, 527, 
530, 585-586, 598; floods, 7, 9. 
31, 42-43, 260, 271 , 283, 449-450, 
545, 496-497; food habits, need 
for change in, 626-627, food- 
grains, importof, 425, 524, pro- 
duction of, 525 and prices of, 
526-527, 561, situation of, 
504-507, 523-530, 597-605, 

615-618, 625-626; foreign 

exchange situation, 469-472, 
524, 585-586; foreign policy, 50, 
143, 518; Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference (Geneva), 283. 304. 
312--31S, 315, 324; Formosan 
issue, 127-128, 131-132, 146, 151, 
174- l92-m 235 Fortnightly 


Lettns to Chiej Ministers 

Letters, 366-367, 483-484; Four 
Power Conference (Geneva). 
192, 223, 234; French settlernents 
in India, 6, 17 and their transfer 
to India, 70-71; freedom strug- 
gle, 531-536: French Revo- 
lution, 198-199; general elec- 
tions, second, 381, 404, 473, 
483-485; Germany, issue of, 304, 
rearmament of, 109, 153, 202, 
2S8, unification of, 192, 313, 
332-333. 501; Ghulam 

Mohammed (Governor-General 
of Pakistan), 129; Goan issue, 
35-36, 50, 182-191, 252. 261, 
265-266, 387, 563; Gosplan of 
U.S.S-R., 245-247, Government 
of India, criticism of, 381, 
439-440, need for economy in 
expenditure of, 492-496, 505, 

507, and security arrangements 

of Governors and Ministers. 
497-498; gramdan movement, 
562, 597; Hammarskjold, visit 
to People’s China of, 1(19, il9, 
Hans Raj, Raizada. I; heavy 
industries, 321-322, 370-371, 
540; Himalayas, 2-4, 71, 619; 
Himalayan Mountaineering 
Institute, 71; Hindu Law Re- 
form bills, 52, 369, 384; Ho Chi 
Minh, 38, 87-88, 108; Homi 
Bhabha, 146, 234, inaugural 
address at atomic energy confer- 
ence (Geneva). 260-261; hous- 
ing problem, 23-24; Hungaiy, 
revolt in, 463-467, 475, 510, 
551. 587, 592-593, and India’s 
reaction to, 465-467; Hyderabad, 
train disaster in, 53; hydrogen 
bomb tests, 98, 102. 201, 

233-234, 338-339, 365, 487; 
impressions of visits abroad, 

508, Asian Republics (U.S.S R.). 
203 215-216 A 204 China 
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(People’s), 76-87, Czechoslova- 
kia, 206, Eastern Europe, 510, 
Egypt, 221, Europe, 513-514, 
France, 509, Indo-China, 87-89, 
Ital>, 207, 220, 510, Japan, 
564-568, Poland, 204, Scandi- 
navia, 511-512, Soviet Union, 
195-202, 208-218. 221-222, 

227-249, Yugoslavia, 205, 
218-220; Independence Day 
celebrations, 15, 24-25, tenth 
anniversary of. 531; India, and 
her role at Bandung Conference, 
169. linguistic provinces of, 
287-288, post- 1857 era of, 
536-537, prestige of, 582-583; 
Indian flag, 15; Indian Labour 
Conference (New Delhi), 521; 
Indian National Congress, 63, 
102, 123,280, 297, 344-346, 387, 
435, 437-il38, 458, 533-536, 
formation of, 533, moderates 
and extremists in, 534, session at 
Amritsar (1919), 344, 345, Amrit- 
sar (1956), 343-344, and resolu- 
tions of, 344, at Avadi (1955), 
123, 125, 404, 457, and adoption 
of goal of socialistic pattern of 
society, 125-126, 137, 457; Indo- 
China, issue of, 10$, 136-137, 
146, 175, 235, Geneva Confer- 
ence on, 36, 152, 175-176, 195. 
India’s involvement in, 17-18, 
36, individual’s right to prop- 
erty, 56-60; Indonesia, elections, 
in, 294; industries, 549, 616, 
nationalization of, 112; indus- 
trial policy, in India, 99-100, 
resolution on (1966), 370 & fn; 
inflation, 400, 425, 469; Interna- 
tional Supervisory Commi- 
ssions in Indo-China, confer- 
ence in Delhi of. 4-5. 18: Italy, 
pohucs in, 510 situauon in 
306 417-418 Jallianwala Bagh 


massacre, 344; Japan, and atom 
bomb, 675-578, 582, and gift 
of elephant to, 576-577, and 
Indian Chancery in, 579, and 
relations with Asian countries, 
580, and the U S.. 576, educa- 
tion in, 565-568. 571, 573, food 
of, 571-572, gardening m, 
568-571, habits of cleanliness 
and discipline m, 568-569, 574, 
industry and agriculture in, 
573-574, language, 568, note on, 
564-580. people of, 577-582, 
politics in, 564-565, tea cerem- 
ony of, 569-570, John Foster 
Dulles, 151, jomistatement with 
Cunha on Goa and Kashmir, 

316- 317,324, 329,332,340,350. 
views on atomic war of, 339-340, 
visit to Yugoslavia by, 305, John 
Koteiawala, 52, Jordan, condi- 
tions in, 486, 560, disorder in, 
353; Kampuchea, poUtical con- 
ditions in, 89; Kashmir issue, 
360-361, 372, 468, 473-474, 
487-488. 504, 523, 551, 563, 588, 
590. in Security Council (U.N.), 
372, 563, 588, 591-592, Kashmir 
Princess (plane), crash of, 149, 
161, 174-175, 340; Kazan Um- 
veisity, 216, Khan Sahib, inclu- 
sion in Pakistan Cabinet of, 73, 
Khrushchev, 222, and heavy 
industries, 321-322, talks with, 

317- 323, view's on industrial 
development, 321; Krishna 
Menon, role in U N. of, 327, 
Kuka rising, 533; labour, condi- 
tions of, 520-521; Lahore, India- 
Pakistan cricket match at. 136; 
land reforms, 10-12, 554-555; 
land legislations, 11-12, 54-55, 
land system in Iran, 307; lan- 
guage issue 514 625 and agna 
tions, 587 Laos, 88 146" Living 
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East European countries, situa' 
tion m. 2i0-241. 379, 410-4}}, 
413-415, 466-467. 474-477. 

510-5i3, and Soviet Union, 
593-594 and Warsaw Treaty, 
567; ecology, economic 

policy and situation in India, 
450-451, 469-472, 492-493, 524, 
547-548, 597-598, 613-618; edu- 
cation, 552; Egypt, elections in, 
500, Anglo-French and Israeli 
attack on, 463-464, and Indian 
reaction, 465-467, relations with 
Western Powers of, 501, town 
planning in, 514; Eisenhower 
Doctrine, 475; Europe, 532-514, 
after the Second World War, 
508-5(B, architecture in, 
513-515; Everest, Tenzing’s 
conquest of, 620; Far East issue. 
51, 108, 132, 134, 174, 235, U-S. 
policy on, 127, 151; Finland, 
511; Five Year Flans. 72, 477, 
522, first, 155, 177-178,394, 433. 
522, second, 115, 126-121, 142, 
154-155, 177. 179-180, 224, 337. 
346, 376-371, 377, $80, 394-395, 
412-413, 425-429, 433, 450-451, 
469. 475, 489. 522, 524-525, 527, 
530, 585-586, 598; floods. 7, 9, 
3 1, 42-43, 260. 271, 283, 449-450, 
545, 496-497; food habits, need 
for change in, 626-62 7, food- 
grains, import of, 425, 524, pro- 
duction of, 525 and prices of, 
526-527, 561, situation of, 
504-507, 523-530, 597-605, 

615-613, 625-626; foreign 

exchange situation, 469-472, 
524, 585-586: foreign policy, 50, 
143, 518; Foreign Ministers* 
Conference (Geneva), 283, 304, 
312-313, 315, 324; Formosan 
issue, 127-128, 131-132, 146, 15I, 
174- 192-193 235 Fortni^Uy 


Letters to Chief Mmateis 

Letters, 366-367, 483-484; Four 
Power Conference (Geneva), 
J92, 223, 234; French settleinents 
in India, 6, 17 and their transfer 
to India, 70-7 J ; freedom strug- 
gle, 531-536; French Revo- 
lution, 198-199; general elec- 
tions, second, 381, 404, 473, 
483-485; Germany, issue of, 304, 
rearmament of, 109, 153, 202, 
238. unification of, 192, 313, 
332-333, 501; Ghulam 

Mohammed { Governor-Genera] 
of Pakistan), 129; Goan issue, 
35-36, 50, 182-191, 252. 261, 
265-266, 387, 563; Cosplan of 
U.S.S.R., 245-247; Government 
of India, criticism of, 381, 
439-440, need for economy in 
expenditure of, 492-496, 505, 
507, and security arrangements 
of Governors and Ministers, 
497-498; gramdan movement, 
562, 597; Hammarskjold, visit 
to People’s China of, 109, 119, 
Hans Raj, Raizada, 1; heavy 
industries, 321-322, 370-371, 
540; Himalayas, 2-4, 71, 619, 
Himalayan Mountaineering 
Institute, 71; Hindu Law Re- 
form bills, 52, 369, 384; Ho Chi 
Minh, 18, 87-88, 108; Homi 
Bbabha, H6. 234, inaugural 
address at atomic energy confer- 
ence (Geneva), 260-261; hous- 
ing problem, 23-24; Hungary, 
revolt in, 463-467, 475, 510, 
551, 587, 592-593, and India's 
reaction to, 465-467; Hyderabad, 
train disaster in, 53; hydrogen 
bomb tests, 98, 102, 201, 

233-234. 338-339, 365, 487: 
impressions of visits abroad, 
608, Asian Republics (U.S.S.R.). 
m 215-216 A 204 Ouna 
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(People's), 76-87, Czechoslova- 
kia. 206, Eastern Europe, 510, 
Fgypi, 221, Europe, 513-514, 
France, 509, indo-China, 87-89, 
Itai>, 207, 220, 510, Japan, 
564-568, Poland, 204, Scandi- 
navia, 511-512, Soviet Union, 
195-202, 208-218, 221-222, 

227-249, Yugoslavia, 205, 
218-220; Independence Day 
celebrations, 15, 24-25, tenth 
anniversary of. 531; India, and 
her role at Bandung Conference, 
169, linguistic provinces of, 
287-288, post-1857 era of, 

536-537, prestige of, 582-583; 
Indian flag, 15; Indian Labour 
Conference (New Delhi), 521; 
Indian National Congress, 63, 
102, 123,280, 297, 344-346, 387, 
435, 437-438, 458, 533-536, 
formation of, 533, moderates 
and extremists in, 534, session at 
Amntsar(1919), 344. 345, Amrit- 
sar (1956), 343-344, and resolu- 
tions of, 344, at Avadi (1955), 
123, 125, 404, 457, and adoption 
of goal of socialistic pattern of 
society, 125-126, 137, 457, Indo- 
China, issue of. 108, 136-137, 
146, 175, 235. Geneva Confer- 
ence on, 36, 152, 175-176, 195, 
India’s involvement in. 17-18, 
35, individual’s right to prop- 
erty, 56-60; Indonesia, elections, 
in, 294; industries, 549, 616, 
nationalization of, 112; indus- 
trial policy, in India, 99-100, 
resolution on (1956), 370 8e fn; 
inflation, 400, 425, 469; Interna- 
tional Supervisory Commi- 
ssions in Indo-China, confer- 
ence in Delhi of. 4-5. 18: Italy, 
pobiics in 510 situation in 
306 417 418 Ja lianwala Bagh 


massacre, 344; Japan, and atom 

bomb. 575-578, 582, and gift 
of elephant to. 576-577, and 
Indian Chancery in, 579, and 
relations with Asian countries 
580. and the U.S., 576, educa- 
tion in, 565-568, 571. 573, food 
of, 571-572, gardening m, 
568-571, habits of cleanliness 
and discipline in, 568-569, 574 , 
industry and agriculture in, 
573-574. language, 568, note on, 
564-580, people of, 577-5S2, 
politics in, 564-565, tea cerem- 
ony of, 569-570; John Foster 
Dulles, 151, joint statement with 
Cunha on Goa and Kashmir, 

316- 317. 324, 329, 332, 340, 350, 
views on atomic war of, 339-340, 
visit to Yugoslavia b>, 505, John 
Kotelawala, 52, Jordan, condi- 
tions in, 486, 560, disorder in, 
353, Kampuchea, polmcal con- 
ditions in, 89; Kashmir issue, 
360-361, 372, 468, 473-474, 
487-488, 504, 523, 551. 563, 588, 
590, in Security Council (U.N,), 
372, 563, 588, 391-592, Kashmir 
Princess (plane), crash of, 149, 
161, 174-175, 340; Kazan Uni- 
versity, 216, Khan Sahib, inclu- 
sion in Pakistan Cabinet of, 73; 
Khrushchev, 222, and heavy 
industries, 321-322, talks with, 

317- 323, views on industrial 
development, 321; Knshna 
Menon, role in U.N. of, 327; 
Kuka rising, 533, labour, condi- 
tions of, 520-521; Lahore, India- 
Pakistan cricket match at, 136; 
land reforms, 10-12, 654-555; 
land legislations, 11-12, 54-55; 
land system in Iran, 307; lan- 
guage 5 4 625 and agita 
uons 587 Laos 88 146 Living 



Bsogrsphieb of J?e/igious icud- 
ers, agitation tor ban on, ^136- 
437, 446-448: locust invasions, ?, 
Madame Broz Tito, 219-220, 
Maha Punjab SamitJ, agnation 
by, 345, Mahalanobis, 121, Plan 
Frame* ol, 178; Mahatma 
Gandhi, 533-535, 583-5S4, and 
national movement, 618; 
Malenkov, tenure as Premier in 
U.S.S.R. of, 233-232: Malaya, 
independence ol, 652; man- 
power, 43; manageroenr, 
workers participation in, 115; 
Mao Zedong (Mao Tse-tung), 
on nationality of overseas 
Chinese, 79-80, Panebsheel, 79, 
India-China relations, 78-79; 
MarshalTno, on military pacts, 
245; Marshal Zhukov, 218; mar- 
tial law in Punjab, 343, Marx- 
ism, 199. 213, 535; Mavaiankar, 
death of, 347; Mendes-Frante, 
policy of, HO, on French settle- 
ments in India, 6, 17; metric sys- 
tem, 157-158; Middle East (West 
Asia), 152-153,284,291.302-303, 
373, 486, 499-500, 516-517, 551, 
588, and arms deal of Egypt, 
284,290, 302, and Great Powers, 
486-487, 499-500, 559-560, 593; 
Middle East Defence Organiza- 
tion (M.E.D.O.), 301-S02; 

migrations from East Pakistan 
to India, 362: military pacts and 
alliances, 351, 467, 504, 517, 
588, minorities, 438; modern 
warfare, use of nuclear weapons 
in. 134; mountaineering, 620; 
IVaga problem, 363, 556-559, 
622-623; Naiendra 0eva, Acha- 
rya, death of, 347, National 
Botanical Gardens (Lucknow), 
93; National Development 
Council, 71-72, 120, 142, 178- 
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179, 258, 268. 337, national ex 
tension sf'tVKc, 17, 270. Nepal 
political conditions ui, 84-S 
non-alignment, 36}. 583 

N.A T O . 624, and West Gei 
many. 172-171; nudear tests 
338-339, 486-487, 500-501. 515 
517, nutrition, 625-627; OUen- 
haucr, E.P., views on German 
uniiifatK/u of, 139' Pakisun 
16. 488. and ChifraJ issue, 587 
388, and migtations, 147, arms 
supply by U.S.A. to, 303, 361 
386, 488, lam me conduiona in, 
386, poluital changes in, 73-74, 
136, HI, 147, 2,50, 589, lelaiions 
with India of. 361-362, 372. 386 
388, 436. 458. 473-474, 487-489 
523, 551-563, .590-591; Panel? 
sbeeJ. 170, 321. 372, 396, 596, 
panel of economists, memoraii 
durti to Planning Commission 
by, 179-181, parks and gardens 
514-515; pauition, 381; Pay 
Commission (second), 519-520, 
526; peace and progioss, 397, 
planning, 45, 47.52'r>3, 12M22. 
}53. 258, 376, 324, 530, 607-608, 
tn States, 239, Becteiheim lepori 
on. 44-46, funds for, 142-H3, 
general approach to. 142, 188- 
189, trained personnel for, 46, 
143; planning Carmmission, 13, 
47, .52-53, 188-189, 190 fn, 331, 
524-525, and agriculture, 425- 
431, and Plan Frame, 269, and 
Indian Statistical Institute, 111. 
121, meeting of, 126; Poland, 
5 10; police firings, 377, 381 , 422- 
424; political stability, 477; 
Pondicherry i-ssue, 36; Pope Pius 
XII (Eugene Pacelli). 220: Portu- 
gal, 16-17, anti-Indian camp- 
aign of, 6, and Goan volunteers, 
7, settkmeius in India of 7 35- 
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36, 387, ^>63 and case at The 
Hagiie,563, 589; Posts andTele- 
giaphb employeo. strike of, 
519-520, 537, preventive deten- 
tion and communaUsm, 447- 
448; Prime Ministership, seeks 
relief from burden of, 63-68; 
production, 1 3- H, of power and 
Steel, 122, prohibition, 389; 
public life, degeneration in, 519; 
public sector, 113-115, Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, 105; Radhak- 
rishnan Commission (Univer- 
sity Education Commission), 27; 
Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, death of, 
69-70; Raghbir Singh, death of, 
119; Rajasthan, 609-610; Ram- 
hla celebrations (Delhi), 288; 
Republic Day celebrations, 124, 
129, 345: riots in Bihar and 
Bombay, 216-217; river valley 
projects in India, 21-23, 42-43, 
598; Rourkela steel plant, 122, 
Soviet help to, 100; Saburov and 
Soviet planning, 245-249; Saud, 
Abdul A/ic, (King of Saudi Ara- 
bia), views on Indian Muslims, 
331; science and international 
relations, views of B. Blount, 
482; separatism, 337; settlement 
of Quemoy and Matsu islands, 

48, 235-236, 241; Shiromani 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Com- 
mittee (S.G.P.C.), elections in, 
102; Sikhs, 102-105, 181, 345, 
385; Sikkim, status of, 321 , trade 
route via Tibet, 620-622; small 
and cottage industries, 47-48, 
socialistic pattern of society, 
10M02, 125, 137; social re- 
forms, 384 and changes in 
Hindu personal law, 31-32, 

49, 52, 75. 144; social welfare 
legislation 57 socialism in 
India 457-461 559-540- Soaal 


tst Party, 458-459; South East 
Asia Conference (Baguio). 36; 
South East Asian Treaty Organ- 
ization {S.E.A.T 0.). 48, 50. 79, 
134, discusses Kashmir issue 
(Karachi), 350, 352-353, South 
Vietnam, 88, 175; Soviet Com- 
munistParty, 358-359, twentieth 
session of, 355-357; Soviet lead- 
ers, visit to U K. (1956), 372. 
410-411, Soviet Union, and 
Austria, 173, China, 416-417, 
Hungarian revolt, 467, 475, 51 1, 
592-593, Poland, 475-476, 511, 

592, Yugoslavia, 173. 244-245, 
atheletics m, 210 changes in, 
379, 415-416, 458. 513-514, 592- 

593, children m, 212, Commu- 
nist Powers' meeting in, 624, 
destalmization, 358,475, fortieth 
anniversary of, 594, industnai 
policy in, 301, labour camps in, 
196, Tito’s visit to, 379. 415, 
launching of a satellite by, 594, 
611-613, Spain, India’s diplo- 
matic relations with, 386-387; 
Sri Lanka, elections in, 373, 
language problem in, 381; 
Stahn, and associates of, 231- 
232; Slate capitalism, 458, and 
monopoly capitalism, 458-461; 
State loans and savings schemes, 
442-443; States Reorganization 
Bill, 363, 401, passing of, 368- 
369, 420, 432-433, and Bill on 
Bihar and Bengal, 368-369, and 
proposed zonal councils, 336; 
Slates Reorganization Commis- 
sion (S.R.C.)andits report, 115- 
116, 224-225, 264-266, 275-276, 
279-284, 296, 334-337, 344, 348, 
367-368, 377, 385-386, 437, and 
Akalis, 385-386, and Bombay 
State 396 398-399 402, 422, 
432-454 and Maha Punjab agj 
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tdtion, 77-378, 380, dod rusts, 
in Ahrn^'dab^d. 396, 
l34-'!25, in Bombiiy, 297-299, 
m. 3 15, HiS, 377-378, 380, 396. 
431-435, tn Hoshiarpiti, ,377, 
380, in Orissa, 3 13. in R<‘w,i, 
297, A I C C. resolution on, ,378, 
CPI resolution on, 378, stukes, 
537-SS8, in Posts and Tele- 
graphs Departnient, 519-522, 
bunks m Calcutta, ,560-561; stu- 
dents’ uniest, 26-30, 552-.553; 
.Sudan, 340-341; Suez Canal 
issue, 395, 401 , 418-419, 443-444, 
455-456. 474-475, 522; Supreme 
Court of India, 56-58, Sweden, 
511-512, Syria, 551, 539-560, 
587-.588, ,595, teachers, fall tn 
standards of teaching, 27-28, 
T T Krishnamachari, foreign 
tour of, 586-587, 597, msiepoti- 
ing ot statement of, 561, taxes, 
183, 538-539, ,548: Taxation 
enquiry Comnnssion, 183-184, 
Thailand, agreement with 
North Vietnam, 166, Tito, his 
meeting with fjtily 1956), 415- 
417, town planning, 514-515; 
Ti a vanroi e-Cochin, t liange of 
Government in, 138-1.39, Presi- 
dent’s rule m, .364; Tnbhuvan 
Bir Bikram ,Shah, death of, 148; 
Turco-Iraq military pact, 1.34- 
J35, 153, and Egypt, 535; V Nu, 
and Asiaii-African Confeience, 
161, unemployment, 44, 47-48, 
111, 121; If.K.., redistribution of 
personal income in, 54; U.N., 
74, admission of China (Peo- 
ple's), 75, and members to, 323, 
327, foimation ot International 
Atomic Energy Agency by, 292, 
issue of American prisoners in 
China, 128-129. 152, role of 
Indiai de egation at 326-327 


I e(l r t C nicf \h ,Mei 

,UiK'st o ( !( sniei ence (New Delhi 
19,56). 46T462, ITS A , elections 
in. 37, polity m Far East, 127 
Fotmosa, 132-133, 169, Seventh 
Pleet's iolf in Korean War, 127 
128; unity of India, 367,477; vio 
leiuc, 104-405, 43.5, 537, and 
pol 1 C e firing, 421-424, and poht 
ics, 396; V'tndhya Pradesh, 267 
268, visits to India by, Attlee 
Clement, Loid and Lady, 444, 
Ahmed .Soekarno, 444, Bulganin 
and Khru.shchev, 271, 300, 308 
312, 315, 317-318, 323, 326, 328 
Camille Chamoun, 444, Chen 
Yun, 444, Dalai Larna, 462, 473, 
Earl Home, 294, Franz Bluecher, 
342, Gamel Abdei Nasser, 148, 
150, and Gamel Salem, 136, 150, 
164, 270, Haile Selassie, 444, 
John Foster Dulles. 349-350, 
Josef Cyrankiewicz, 444, Madam 
Sun Yat-sen, 342, Mahommad 
Naim Khan, H8, Marshal Tito, 
106, Martino, Gaetano, 342, 
Mohammed Hatta, 29, Noro 
dom Sihanouk, 149-150, Pan- 
chen Lama, 462, 473, Pham "Van 
Dong, 149-150, Pineau, Chris- 
tian, 349-350. Savang Vatihana, 
270, Selwyn Lloyd, 349-350, 
Shalcuri al-Kuwatli, 444, 473, 
Tanka Prasad Acharya, 444, U 
Nu, 294, 306. 462, Yehudi 
Menuhin, 299, Zhou Enlai, 444, 
462, 473; 'V'isva-Bharati Univer- 
sity, Convocation of, 105; War 
of 1867, books on, 531-533, 536- 
537, centenary of, 531, tales of, 
532, wealth and expenditure tax 
438-439; West Germany, 510, 
Wilson Report, 403-404; women, 
equality of, 21, rights of, 369, 
384, Yehudi Menuhin, views on 
hidia of ZOIP Yugos avia 205 
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foreign relations o(, 106-]07, 
173, 229, 232, 305, 365, 456, 
Indian films in, 219, Republics 
of, 213-219, social changes in, 
222, Zhou Enlai, participation 
in Asian- Afi ican Conference ot, 
163-161, views on Burma, 82, 
Chiang Kai-shek. 167, commu- 
nism, 167, Formosa, 167-168, 
Korean issue, 83, Kuommgtang 
forces on Burmese borders, 82, 
Paucbsheel, 166, Tibet, 167 
— Motdal, 1, 2 

Nt pal, 9 &: tn, 4Q, 43, 83-85, 414, 616 
fn, admitted to U N,, 723 to, 
Govinimt ni of, 84 
Nepal Ptapt Pat ishad Putty. H-Hji 
Netht’ilaiHls, 199 fn 
New Deal, 616 & in 
New Delhi. 6 fit, 106 fn, 271 fn, 286 
tn, 294 in, 296 In, 306 fn, 342 fn, 
349 tn, 363 fn, 386 fn, 445 fn, 492 
fn, 52) tn, 570-571 
Ntv Times (Moscow), 320 
New York, 74, 456. 563 
New \(iik Tiint's, 561 fn 
Nf w Zeahmd, 48 fn, 1 18, 351 
Nkiumah, Kwame (Vol, 2, p 357). 
516 8: tn 

Nobel Pure, 1221a, 487 In 
Noon, Eero/ Khan, 468 fn, 563 Sc 
fn, on Kashnut l,s.sue, 56.3 & (n 
Nfit.gay, len/mg, (Vol 3, p. 321), 
t onnnoinet :ui< m ot his t lunb on 
Fvetest, 620 8e fn 

North Athititif Treaty Organira- 
lion (N.A.'l'.O.), (4 Apnn949, 
Washiiwonj, 162. 172. 237 tn, 
244. ,301. 304-305 fn, 351 & fn, 
467, 469, met ting of (16-19 
Deu'inbei 1957, Palis). 624 3: tn, 
West Cermany’s joining of, 
172 fn, 173-174,304, 333 
N rth i-ast Frontier Agency 


63 ^ 

(NEFA), 558, community pro- 
jects and national extension 
service in, 14 

>Jorway,49],499fn.511fn,624 8c 

fn 

Nowa Huta see Lenin Steel Works 
Nu, U (ThakinNu), (Vol 1, p 18), 
79fn-80, 164, 169,294,306 3w 
373, 462 

Nun el-said, 300 fn 

Official Language Bill (1956). (Sri 
Lanka), 38 1 fn 

O’Keily, Sean Thomas, 411 & fn 
Ollenhauer, E P., 139 Sc fn 
OI\mpu Games, XVI World, (22 
Noveniber-8 December 1956, 
Melbourne), 511 & £n 
Openi House (Vienna), 204 
Oiissa, 250, 271, 484 fn, 527; 
community projects and 
national extension service in, 
14, riots in, 343 & fn; drought in, 
586, food situation in, 616; 
Rourkcla steel plantin, 1 10, 122 
Oi thodox Church, 205 
Osaka (Japan), 572 
Of/iei Side of the Medal, The 
(Edward Thompson, 1925), 531 
In 

Ottawa, 236 
Ottoman Empire, 409 
Oxford University, 482 fn 

Pat ific, South West, 48 fn 
Pat ifit Ocean, 338 St fn 
Padnia V ibhushati (decoration), 34 
gcl'n 

Pahlavi, Mohammad Rem, (Shah 
of ban), {Vol, 3, p. 260), 307, 349 
Srfn, visits India (6 March 1956), 
349 fn 

Pikis an 129-130 253 329 349 
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ln-%0 ‘;8<> In. 473 fn- 

17 1 In, 18«'489, 50!, 523. .57S. 
fjHOJ'ij- jOO, 592 X: in, OlfiJn.njiil 
B.ighflad Part, 30(K30I, .mJ 
KasJutiit iiscic, 361 372, 

3fi7~388, 1o8, -!73, (87fn,5M,iri 
S(Y III i(y CniuK il, !7 1, 5fi3 It In, 
.nui-Iiitliati stand oi, iO S; In, 
‘VU . 38i'i, !3fi, Si; tn, 563 14: In 
ai Asiaii-Airuan Conlrmncc. 

108, ]fi3-i/)l, ]66, Assembly '>1 
)88; (orimi'nn (/f ncx^ C'uibuiri 
in (24 October 1954}, 73 & fn-74, 
(7 August 1955j, 250 S: fn, 260. 
(18 Oaobei 1957). .588 fr tn 

joins rurko-ItaqiTieaty ( 1 JnA 

1 955), 2-1,5 & fn, 291 , iniln.ns .nd 
licmi U S.A. to, 81. 30.3. ,3 1 !.32f. 
488, hom 11 K to, 321, 3<!0 
lti-.')6(, .379, 386, tnatduti to 

SotK'f viewon Kashmir issue o(, 
3321a, aad plea for pltdiist i«‘ u> 
Knsiimn, .3.50 la, .signs .Smiili 
Fasi Asia Ireatv (8 .Sejacmint 
19.51). 18 f a, ,8.51 

~. Fast, 386 in, 188, 504, 590; exo 
das to Jadta of Hia<Ju.s iioiu, 
361 -.362; fortd aid from India (o, 
386; tnigiation from VV'est 
Bengal to, 2.50 

P.ikKsiaii Cavil Setvite, 260 la 
Palaces ot the Pir>neers {U.S.S R.), 
209 

P.ilaics of Youth (Poland), 207 
P.de.srine, 290, 4,5.3 
P;:lgha;, Communist Pmtv of 
Iialia’s cofitereiKV (19-24 \ptil 
195,51, 379 & fn 

Paiu hen I,,ama. 77 Sr/n; visits Itidia, 
462, 173 

Pjiuhshtx'l (Five PiincijtU'sj. 170, 
321. .346 fn. .372, ,396, 415, ,5‘)() 
Patigi Valley, 3 

Pant, G B , 88 8: hi, appoiiiteti 

Mitastet without Portfolio (3 


Janu.nv 19.55), 99 in; and Hrittie 
Vnasret (10 Jatiaary i9,)5}, 99 
in, 1 19 

P.itis, 6 In, 204, .37a, tl 1-415, 
151. 511, 5 SO, 624 In 
Fails Consammy 199 
P.uHatneni (lachaai, 31, .33, .35.37, 
50 . 52. 58, 60 75, 101-105, II 3* 
i 76, 260, 262. 26 1-26,5, 276. 280* 
28 ", 300. 32, S, .3 13 fc Iri-344, 3474 
ht, ;160, 362, 368, 370, 38.)-381, 
,387, 396, 399, 10!. 10 1 it in, 420, 
(32-1.31, 138, 157,490.493,526, 
.559, .586; (k'b;ae f>n Piatmiiig 
Cloinaiisston iu, 602, Members 
ol.305itfn. 3961a. 102,432,431, 
!8i, 5!(i-,5]7, ()p|v>.siiion Mc-iit' 
Itcrsol, 433 la, Sehrt Commutee 
of. ,368, .5,39, 517 see a/.so r.a;k 
•S'.thhti .and Rajv.t Sahha 
Patel, Saidai Valittbhblui, 1,34 
Pailiaakot. .545 

F.nhet L.ao, talks wait I-ios Royal 
Ciovei ament, 193 fa 
FaiJuJa .St.iie, 1 19 fa 
Patil, R li , 392 in 
Patna, 160 hi, 256 
P.iubag, I.iinis, iaiend.s Indian 
S( lent >' ( loagtess 1 12iid sessitin, 
1-8 januai y 1955, Vadodara), 1 22 
la 

P.iy (auxmas.sion, (sefond) .519-520 

2r fa, ,526 

PeiifV in fhv Holy Isnid (fuhn 
Bagot Cltthb, (1971 ), 353 fn 
Pearl I laibour, 61 1 fa 
Peking ,sre Beijing 
IVi^jde's United Patty (Sii Lanka), 
37.3 fn 

Pepsu, 1 19 it fn, 176, 181 fn, agita- 
tion for iis met gei Mbfii the Pun- 
jab .and Himar hal Pradesh, 181 
fn, 84,5 & fn, 377 fn, §8.5 fe fn; 
t oninmniiy projet t.s and nano- 
nai emersi n serv r: in 11 
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Pi'si id<')i cs, 127 isi 
Pati Crieat, l>i i 
pflinilijj, Pii'iri’, 509 fn 
PhJitt Van Dong, ! 18 & in, visits 
India (7-1! Aprr 1955), 150 
hi, 152 

Phiiippine-s, 50, ‘18 in, 80, Ifi7 In, 
and ,S.K A 1 O 56, 18 8c fn, 
j5] ; as ninnk'i of Asian-AtiK.in 
Conference, !64, War C^ahuit'i, 
of. 167 fn 

Pln/o, Zapu, (Vol. 5, p 1,56;, 5,57: 
h’s op]>osilK>n Ir) Naga con van- 
turn, 5,59 

pillar, N R , iVo! 1, p 17'l). 76 
Piiupt 1 , 375 8c In 

Pinean, fJnistian, 315 8: in. 35-1- 
356. 415-116: .n nuunber ol 
Pi.nire in Foreign Ministers’ 
Coriicienn (27 October- 16 
Noveinbei ! 9,5,5. Geneva), 283 Sc 
fn, .349 fic fn, ,350 
Pmay, Amonic, 509 fn 
Pianninii Goninrission, !7, ,52-53, 
188-189, ! 90 In, ,3,3 i , 389-.390 In, 
427. 429-130, ,521-52,5, 60! fn; 
ami aginulmre, 12-13, atrd 
Ik'Ueliienn 's lepoii, 41; and 
Indian .Stadstir :il In.stiuue, 1!!, 
121 ; and Naiiona! Dewloptiicui 
CloniH ii, . 370 . cripeit ivjtriiiiim'e 
{t>E, 190, meeting of. 126. 178. 
Plan inuine of, 269; Standing 
Goniminee of Chief MniiMets 
lor. 71 Jl* fn-72 
Pleven, Rtnst', ,509 (ii 
Pnom Penh, ! fn, Mehiu’s visil fo, 
87 

Poland, 200. 206 fe fn-207, 239, .373 
In, 379 , 412, 415, 166 8: fn, 
475.-176, .5fi.3. .510, 593, as 
inenibei td lu 0 'in.itional Supei- 
visniv Gmmnisstons in Indo- 

Chitia .i 18‘ Cioveruiiieiu ol. 

379 f 18 1 Neh « V s 


182, 202, visit to India of Pnnie 
Minister of, (24 March-3 Api d 
1957), 444 k fn 

Pondicheiry, 6, 36, 71 & In, 350 468 
fn 

Pope Plus XII (Eugene Parelh), 
220 & (n, 500 fn; election as Pope 
(1939) of, 220 fn, meeting with 
Nehru of, 220 
Port Said. 463 fn 
Portugal, 379 fn; admission to I' X. 
of, 323 & fn, anu-Indian cam- 
paign in, 6, 16; case against 
India at The Hague bv, .563, .589; 
Goan volunteers in, 7, Govern- 
ment of, 6 & fn, 17 & fn, .35-36, 
292 Sc fn, Foreign Mnnstei's 
joint statement with Dulles on 
Goa, 311 fn, 317fn, 340,3.56 
Portuguese East Africa. (Mozam- 
bique), 6 fn, 292 

Posts and Telegraphs Employees 
Federation, stnke by, 519 S: fn, 
521. 522 fn, 537 

Poznan nets (28 June 1956, 
Poland), 415 & fn, 466 & fn 
Prague. 205-206, 208, 514 
Praja Socialist Party, 194 fn, 267 fn, 
297, 347 fn, 385 fn, 458 fn 
Piasad, Rajendra, (Vol. 2, p !4), 49 
fn,52fn,60fn, 62&fn, 364,420 
fn 

prevention of Food Adulteration 
Bill (1954), 31 fn 
Preventive Detention Act, 447 
Ptime Minister'? Relief Fund, 32 
Pioductioo, Ministry of, 259 
Piovisional Parliament, 399 fn-400 
fn 

Pune, 179 fn, 185 
Pune University, 190 fn 
Punjab, 1, 7 , 71 fti. i 

Akali agitation for Punjabi 

Subam.l81&fn,345&fn.3853: 

fn and of Maha Punjab Samit 
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[oi Mdha Punjab, ‘M'i A: in, 377 
gr in, m Sc fn, 3«r) 8.' fu. 
roinmuiiuv projects and natio- 
nal extension smtce ni. ! b 
C( 'tigress sessjon (Atnri!s<n) to. 
344, Goi'ejntnt’nt of, 787 fn; 
reoiganisation oi, 534 fc fn, 348, 
37 J, 386, 435, rantves Const uu- 
tton (rhhri Amendmem) Bill, 
90;'SaveHindi’dgiiatton in, 587 
Sc fn, 602 

Punjab Vidyanhi Sabha. 587 fn 
Punjabi Suba, 181 fir, 345 fn 
Pun, 271 fn 

Pushtu State, dt'inand for. 3.60 in 
Quebec, 602 fn 

Quemoy Islands, evacuation of. 
236'-236, 241, shelling by Natio- 
nalist China on, 48 fn 
Qinesfii, Hussain, 73 fn 
Shoaih. 73 fn 

Qtiinnah' Palate ('Romt'if 208 

Radhakn.shnan, S., (Vol 1 , p. 416), 
373 Sc fn, 519 fc fn, Bharat Rama 
conferred on, 24 fn 
Radhabrishnan ComroissJon a«" 
Univcisity Educaiion 
Comm 2 ssioTi 

Radical Socialist Party (France), 
315 fn 

Raghavan, N.. (Vol. .3, p 71), 76 & 
fn, 83 

Ragusa .sec Dubrovnik 
Railways andTianspon, Ministr)' 
of, 259 

Rajadhyaksha, G S., (Vol. 3, p. 
284), heads enquiry into bank 
employees’ grievances, 94-95 
Rajagopaiachan, C., (Vol. 1, p, 
141), Bharat Ratna conferred on, 
24 £n 

Rajasthan, 609-610; community 
projects and national extension 


SCI vice in, 14, locusts’ nmsiOR 
of, 7! In, ratifies Constitution 
(Third Amendment) Bill, 90, 
siuderus' unrest irr, .662 
Rajas tlian Canal, 19 fn, 610 
Ra iya 5'abha (Council of States), 3 1 
fn,13 fn, 49,52 fn,61, !76 fn,179 
In, 2b7 fn. 269 & fn, 384 fn, 398 
fn. 401 fn, 420 fn, 432 fn-dSS fn, 
464-46.6 fn, 469 fn, 492, 563 fn 
Raman, C.V , Bharat Rama con 
ferred on, 24 fn 

Rarnaiiathapnram (Ramnad) Dis 
inci, caste riots in, 562 8t fn, 587 
Ranchi, riots in, 252 fn, 257 fn 
Rangoon, 63, 271, 533 k fn; Neh- 
tn's visit to,, 563, 581 
Rao, R.L., 7 fn 
Ravi river, 1-2 

Rashtnya Swayam Sevak Sangh 
(R.S.S.), 40, 380 
Red Fort (Delhi), 15 
Red Sea, 464 

Rehabilitation, Ministry of, 988efn 
Republic Day, 129, 316 fn, 343, 477 
Republican Party (Pakistan), 5SS 
hi 

Reserve Bank of India, 469 In 
Rcsuireaion (Leo Tolstoy), 236 fn 
Rewa, 267 fn, 297 & fn 
Rhee, .Synginan, (Vol. .3. p 312), 
351 

Ru hard I (King of England), 407 fn 
River Virlicy Commi.ssio»s see 
Centra) Flood Control Boaid 
Riyadh, 4,64 

Roman Catholic Church, 205, 307 
Rtrmania. 239, 323 fn 
Rome, 220, 360, 514; Nehru’s visit 
to, 182,202,207, 220, 409.417 
Rome University, 208 fn 
Romulo. CP,, 167 Sc/n 
Rosenthal, A.M., his interview 
with T.7'. Rrishnamachan, 516 
& fn 



Roorkfc Engineering University 

(IJ.P ), 552 

Roosevelt, Franklin B., (Voi. A, p 
43), 616, launching of New Deal 
by, 616 & fn 

Rourkeb, steel plant at. 100, 110, 
122, 469 fn 

Roy a.C ,(VoI, ],p. 151), supports 
West Bengal merger with Bihar, 
349 fn 

Roy, Bimal, 219 fn 
Russia, Czanst, 168, 211 
Russian S F.S.R., 215-216 
Russian Revolution (1917), 186, 
199 fn, 215, 229-230, 321, 535 
Rustavi (Georgia, U.S SR), 215 

Saburov, M.Z , 217 8c /n, on Soviet 
planning. 245-249 
Saha, M N . on unified national 
calendar, 278 fn 
Said el-Mulki, 332 fn 
Saigon, 87 

Sain, Kanwar, 19 & /n; visits China 
(4 May-4 July 1954), 7 fn, 19 
Sr Louis GJobe-DemocrarilJ.S.A.), 
117 fn 

Saka (Sakabda), 277 fn 
Sa!ah-al-Din, Yusuf Ibn-A>yub, 
(Sultan of Egypt and Syria), 407 
& fn 

Salem, Gamel. 2708c fn; visits India 
(8-10 September 1955), 270 fn 
Salma Canal (Finland). 511 £n 
Salzburg, 204, 218 
Samsirkand (Central Asia), 565 
5aA(vat (Vikram), 277 fn 
Samyukta Socialist Party, 458 fn 
San Francisco, 236-237 
Santiniketan, 105, 1 1 7; convocation 
at (23 December 1957), 619 
Sarajevo (Yugoslavia), 218 
Sarva Seva Sangh, 562 
Sasorith, Katay Don, (Prune 
Minister of Laos), 270 & fn 


Sastroamidjojo, Ali, 48 k fn, 83, 
108, 401 tn; forms Governrnent 
in Indonesia (20 March 1955/. 
294 fn. Visits India ;2I -26 
September 1954), 48 fn, 51 & fn 
Saud, Abdii]-.\ziz, (King of Saudi 
Arabia), (Vol 3, p. 534), anives 
in India (27 November 1955/. 
296 fn, 451 & fa, on India’s pol- 
icy on ;Vfu slims, 331 8: fn 
Saud, Ibii, (King of Saudi Arabia. 

1932-1955), 452 8: fn 
Saudi Arabia, 164. 296, 302, 403, 
451-455 & fn, 516, Nehru’s visit 
to (24-27 September 1956). 444. 
signs pact with Egypt (27 
October 1955) and Syria, 221, 
245, 291 Sc fn, 502, 353 
Saurashtra, community projects 
and national extension service 
in, 14; proposed merger in 
Bombay of. 396 fn 
Savarkar, V.D., 531 & fn 
Scelpa, Moria, resigned as Prime 
Minister of Italy (22 June 1955), 
207 fn 

Schweitzer, Albert, 500 fn 
‘Scienceas a factor ui imernadonaJ 
relations’ (a paper by BK. 
Blount), 482 

Segni, Antanio, 208 fn. 41 7 & fn; ap- 
pointed Prune Minister of Italy 
(6 July 1955). 207 fn-208 & fn 
Selwyn Lloyd, 349 & fn; 356: on 
Kashmir issue, 352; resignation 
of Italian Government of, 510 
fn; visits India (4-5 March 1 956/, 
349 St fti-350 

Sen, SN, 532 &fn 
Serbia (Yugoslavia), 218, 228 
Selassie, Haile, (Emperor of Ethi- 
opia!, (Vol. 1, p. 112). visits 
India <25-27 October 1956), 444 
& fn 

Setalvad, M.C, 563 & fn: on the 
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casrol PoJiugal ^-■s India at tin 
Hngii'', r>S9 
Shah, M C , Sy9 Sc In 
57wAin;f,d.i (Kaiidasa;, ‘>(11 4 tn 
Shaii:a, Mo'^an Law ol, -l^J 
Sheno) , B R-. hi 
Shiiton-, Sti*;. 6(9-620 
SliitomaiH Gufdwaia Paibandh.ik 
Coinnintt'f' (S (i P C.), t02 
LSibct la, ‘203 

Sihanouk. Noiodom, (KinK "1 
Cbimhodia), ( Vo] 3, p- Sl.S;,«0Sr 
In, le.ug'uud ns Prime* IVhin.'.it'r 
o(, .301 1 in 
Sikku'i, G]9-622 

.Sinai, (apuii't* by Isiaeh fours of, 
163 In 
Smelt i 907 
Siugajiotr, 220 In 
Sincjh. ( riini Ram. )i-ad.s the Knka 
(N.i(m!h;nil Tiiovemrnt, .5.‘k>& /« 
.Sft!/?h. K r.. (VoJ. 2. p. 55,7). 82: 
uvolt against Nepafe.sr Govt-r- 
nins'iu t (> , 82-83 

Singh. Raghhit, 1 19 Sc fit, death o) 
(7 jaiHiaiy 19-5.5), !19 fn 
-Sinlui, Su Knshna, (Vol. 2, p ,35), 
on mesgfi of Rihui and West 
Bcngai, .’f !9 bt 

Snok), Vthim, 206 & /n, 2d0-2*(I. 
v!,s!t to India by {3-16 January 
1978), 027 In 

.Slovt'uia (Yugoslavia). 218, 228 
Soualisi Panyof India, 112.38,51n, 
■t57-'158 

.Soekaino, Ahmed (Vol. !, p, 222), 
4'34 & fn; visit to India by (7-9 
Janu.ity i958), 628 & fn 
.Song Qingiing ('Sooiig Chuig- 
-Ling) see Madam Sun Yat-sen, 
Soraya (Queen of Iran), 349 Sc fn 
Sorbonne (Paris), 454 
South East Asian Treaty Organisa- 
tion (S E A T,0.), 31 fn. JR&fi), 


.50 Sc hi -‘,51, 72, 83, !(.2, 301-302, 
31 i. 321. 316 In. .3}9~,‘i50 & hg 
:)5!-.353, 'luOlo-dh), »;? 

S'( — .1 A’cu Cu - 
ilu,i(U>fi 0'idti<‘v and Reiitrite 
U'ebb, lO'Id), hSh k hi 
Sit'.ict ('u'Mn s<‘(‘ Lh.S ,8 R 
So\ £t’t .uniy, IfiO fn 
■Soviei-Indi.i .igieemeni mr i£ed 
platu (2 I'fhjujty 19.5,5;, 100 fn 
■Sovre) Revolution .so* Russian 
R/ ■vohiiion 

.Scou't .Stati Planning Commission 
(T.ospi.in), 217 Si fn, 247 
.Spam, 2.53, .3,%-.387, 154 
•Spanish Rcpublii (1937), 387 k in 
Spaak, P.'uihHeni 1 , 237 '& In, 
.idv'CM air of Euiopeaii unity, 237 
hi 

Spnid) A'fairir’igf (Amendment) 
Bill (I9,5b;, SI fe In, 19 . 52 & fn, 
10 1, 176-177 
Sjiiit (Yugoslavia), 218 
Sputnik, huinching by C S S.R, of 
hist eaiih s.m'lliie (4 Odobei 
1957), 61 1 k in 

.Su Eanka, ,50, .528--fn. 108, Ifi-l, 167, 
2.53, 37,3 fu., 38! fcfn, {87fn,19l, 
Govmnment ot. 50 fn, .52 fn,373 
Miminidu, Potti, (Vol .3, p 200), 
282 

Siaiui, Jo.scjih, (Vol l.p. 161), 213 
k in, 217 ill, 231, 2.5,5, .3)9, .3,5.5. 
3.57 k ln-3,58, ,592 
State Bank Bill (3956), 176 
Htiiu- Bank of India, ! 10 fn 
State loams and savings .schemes, 
H2-l'1,3 

State oi West Bengal is. Snbodh 
Gojiijl. (legal suit), .56 fn 
States Reorgani/ation Commi- 
s,si(>n, 1 1.5, 181, 224-22.5, 286 fn. 
.334 & fn-335, ,343 & fn-344, 34.5 
fn-3f6, .3-48. 367, 435, 437, 
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Repoi! oJ, 26'l-265, 275 k 
ln-276, 279, 282 Sc fn, 283, 286, 
3,01, 385 

Rill a9>6], 363, 368, 377, 385 fn. 
396. 398, 401 fc £n~402, 404, 420 
k fn, 432 R: In 
.Sfockholin, 514 

Srory of the Arab Legion, The 
(Jolui Bdgot Glubb, 1948), 35? 
fn 

Studit'-, in (he Tbeoiy of Planning 
(Chailes Bettelheim, 1959), 44 

iTi 

Sndun, 221, 289 Sc fn. 499 fn, 517,- 

beromesdemocratir republic (1 
Jan Liaj y 3 9^6), 340 fc fn, Nehru’s 
visu lo, 199 ft) 

Sudcian Get mans, 240 
Sue/ Catial, issue of, ?95 k fn, 401 & 
fn, 114, 417, 443-444 8c fn, 
454 _ 156 , 463, 500 fu, 523, Riitish 
and French ultimatum to Egypt 
and fsiad for ceasefire, 463 fn, 
national i/iation of, 418 
Sue/ Canal Company, 395 fn, 455 
Suer Canal Usen' Association, 
Confeience of (19 Septembei 
1957, London), 443 fn-444 & fn 
Suleiman the Magnificent, 205 
Sun Yai-sen, 76 fn, 342 8.- fn 
Sun Vat-sen, Madam, (SongQin- 
gliiig) 76 Sc fn-1 ! , visits India. 
341-342 

Supplcnieiitaty Budget, (1956). 469 
fn 

Supicine Court of India, 56, 183 
Sutainarit, (King of Kampuchea), 
364 fn 

Suiyavaitnan 11. 87 fn 
Sverdlovsk (Ural region, U.S S.R.), 
215-216 

Siveden, 238, 491 fn, 511 & fn-612 
SwiUerland, 84, 122 fn, 238, 512 
Syria, issue of, 35S, 406-407 fn, 
408-409 444 452-453 499 fn 


5,'^! & fn, 559-560, 587 k fn-58S, 
policy of U S A. toveards. 548 fn, 
559-560, and U-K towards, 5S0 


Tagore, Rabindranath, 1 05 
Tatw'an, issue of. i69; andcras,*iof 
Aas/imrr Frincess, 340, Govern- 
ment ol, SO; signs mutual aid 
security pact with U S.A. i2 
December 1954i, 98, U S. reia- 
ttons with. 78, 127 fn: Zhou 
Lnlai's views on. 16j, 1 67-1 DSC- 
fn, 22i k tn see aha China, 
NationsHsi 

Talpur, Mir Ghulara .4ii, 73 fn 
Tamil Nadu, 282 
Tartar Autonomous Republic 
(U.S SR.), 215 
Ta.shkent, 565 

Taxation Enquiry Commission 
(1953), 26 & fn. 183-184, report 
ot (1954), 26 k fn 
Telengana, 339, 334 fn 
Tennessee Valley Authority, 
(T.V.A ). 23 
Teresa, Maua, 208 
Thailand. 48 fn, 166-167,351, 354; 
American influence on, 89, 83, 


164 

Thapar. P.N , 429 8c fn 
The Hague, 563 

Thevars (community), dash with 
Harijans, 562 Sc fn 
Thomas, Dana Lee, 436 fa 
Tlrompson, Edward, 53 1 & fn 
Tibet, 82, S4. 163. 167. 620; India- 
China AgTeement on (29 April 
1954), 79 fn; trade with India of. 


621 

lis (Georgia, U S S.R.), 23o 
rer Hill (DaTjeelingl, 619 
ak, Bal Gangadhar, 531 k fn 
lies. The (London), 410 

o,MarshaU.B,(Vol 3.P-^fh 

20Q 205 215 218 219&fa-''50 
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m, 2:18. 24r), 305 6], 

41 ‘y, i^h, 476: visiLs Iiuh.i (Hi 
Dt‘ct?iii6t-’i f JdriLiaiv 
106 R: (n 

Tokyo, 56'S, 56fi, ,')7!-.672, 'j79, 
India’s p: t'sent of babv eU-pham 
to joo 111 , bl6 
Tol&tov, Leo, 2l6Sc fn 
‘Touchiness over tteatmvtu of 
1 nd la n 1 n i no ri 1 1 es ’ . b V Ta V a Zut- 
kin ( Manchfsiti Gudrdian, 8 
September 1956). 437 
Tran Van Do, 1,50 &: fn 
Travancore-Cochin State, 90-1, 
Congress Ministry m , 364 fn 
Tnbhuvan, Bir Bikram Sh.di 
(Kingof Nepal), (Vol, I,p. 362), 
84 & fn, illness of. 84 
Tripura, 14 
Tiomba^ 293 fn, 397 fn 
Truman, H S , (Vol l,p ll'l), 127 
8c in; role m Korean War of, 127 
Tsering, Raisaheb Pempa, 9 fn 
7 uensang F'rontier Division 
(N.E.F.A.), 558 
Tunisia, 6 fn, 354 & fn 
Turkey, I 60 fn, 29i, 365, 108-409, 
418 fn, .587 fn; and Asian- African 
Contcience, 163-lfi-l,and Bagh- 
dad Pad, 300; and Balkan Pj< t. 
365, Prime Minisiei of, 4! 8 In, 
relations tviih Cu-ece ol, Jf)7, 
.306 & fn and ^'ugosiavi.i, 107; 
sigrrs tieatv u-ifh Iracp 245 & hi 
Turkmenistan (U.S S.R }, 203, 215 
lurko-fiaqi Mutual CtKJpeiaiion 
Treaty (25 February 19,55), 2 15 in 
Turko-Pakistan Part, 221 
Fyabji, Badiuddin, 160 & hr. ijis 
work toi the Political Commii- 
tee of Bandung Confer ence, 160 

Ukraine (U.S.S R.l, 215, 228 
Un[ n shed Jo miey Yehud 
Menuh n 1977 299 fn 


Ufiiini r,.nignage Convenuon of 
South indi.), 625 fn 
Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics (U.S.S R ). 45-46, 73, 80-82, 
86, 96, 101, 114-1! 5, 165, 188, 
19.5-199 & fn, 200-204, 208-215 
2 1 7-2 ) 9, 22 1 -223, 227 Jk fn, 230. 
232 & fEi-233, 237. 239-2-41. 
246-249, 252-253. 255, 273, 306 
308-315,317,319,325,329, 332 
& fn, 3.53-354, 359-360, 4li fn 
457-458, 166, 474 & fn, 475, 487 
fn, 513, 540; and Baghdad Pad, 
,300-301; arid disarurameni, 192 
fn, 50! &fn, and Eutopeaiisecu 
rity, 192 fn, and Geneva ,Sum 
mit, 174 & fn, 192 & fn, 234 
312-313, communism m, 213, 
230, 3.5,5. 357, eftctb of Rc’volu 
lion in, 229, foitu’sh annivei- 
sai s celebrairon.s of (6 November 
1957). 594 & In, Government of 
86, 230-231, 267, 291, 311 fn 
338; indu-stnalization in, 322 
33(1; labour camps in, 196, Neb 
ru's visit to and notes on 
195-222, 227-249, nuclear tests 
by. 486 &; fn-487 & in, ,500; plan 
ning in, 24.5-248; policy tc? 
wards, Austtian tjuesiiori, 173 
fn, German question, 109, 175 
fn, i 92 fn, 201 , 267 , 283 & fn. 304, 
333, Middle Pastern question, 
290, 302-303. .560; pohncal 
changes in, 593 & fn; Presuhum 
of Supreme Soviet, 217 In; pto- 
duction ol atomic energy m, 
and explcxsion of hydrogc’U 
bombs by, 29,3, 338 & fti, 36.5; 
relations with, Arab States, 410, 
Ea,st Europe, 172-173. 200, 467. 
Finland, 511, Hungary, 463 hi, 
464, 592, India, iOO & In, 
Poland 466 fn 476 Syria 587 
fn Yugosavd 107 244 415 
416 spac Tfsea ch n 612 6 5 
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visit to India by leaders of, 296, 
300, 309-311,328, 363 
mted Kingdom (U.K ). 24, 73, 78, 
91 122 fn, 159 fn, 174 In, 176, 
199, 202, 215, 220 fn, 289, 294, 
305 fn. 311 fn-312, 314-318, 326, 
330, 338fn.35i,412,418fn-4I9. 
463 & fn464, 499 fn, 510, 547, 
and Baghdad Pact, 332, 353- 
354, 504, and disarmament, 501; 
and Foieign Ministers' Confer- 
ence (Geneva). 283 8c fn, and 
German unification, 333, and 
M E.D.O., 300-303; and S £.A - 
T O.. 48 fn, and Summit Con- 
ference (Geneva), 192 k fn; dis- 
tribution of personal incomes 
in, 54; Government of. 5 fn, 301, 
3 12, 3 18 fn, 332, 338, 354, 364 fn, 
411, 415, 532; hydrogen bomb, 
making of, 516, and explosions 
by 365, us Prime Minister’s 
\ isii to (India January 1958). 627 
& fn; nuclear tests by, 487, on 
Algerian issue m U.N., 284, For- 
mosan issue, 169, Goan issue, 
311 fn, Kashmir issue in U N., 
388. Suer Canal issue, 39.5 fn, 401 
& fn, 455 fn: press on Soviet 
leaders’ visit to India, 328, 331; 
production of atomic energy' 
by, 293; relations with China, 
97, 169, Egypt, 290-291, 395, 417 
fn. 463 & fn, 466 & fn. Israel, 410. 
Nepal, 84, signs Austrian treaty. 
173 8: fn, Soviet leaders’ visit to, 
372, 411; visit to India by For- 
eign Minister of (4-5 March 
1956), 349-350 

iited Muslim Party (Indonesia), 
294 8c fn 

rued Nations Organization 
(UN.O.), 118, 129,291,327,551 
fn 577 fn 591 592 - and 'ssue of 


Hungarv, 465 £n, 473-474, 487 
fn-488, 563, 588 & fn, 59i-592 fn, 
and Jarring report on Kashmir, 
551 k fn, 350 fn, 474 fn, 47. and 
Spanish Government, 387, and 
Syria, 587 & fn; admission of 
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